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PREFACE. 


In  the  preparation  of  this  book  the  most  work  has  been  put  upon 
the  infections,  as  the  most  frequent  and  dangerous,  at  the  same  time 
the  most  preventable,  of  all  diseases ;  and  in  the  study  of  the  infec- 
tions the  most  space  has  been  devoted  to  cause  and  diagnosis,  for 
the  reason  that  a  knowledge  of  the  cause  establishes  prevention,  and 
with  the  diagnosis  develops  treatment,  except  in  so  far  as  treatment 
must  still  remain  wholly  symptomatic.  Morbid  anatomy  meets  here^ 
with  but  little  consideration,  and  post-mortem  revelations  are  men- 
tioned only  when  they  may  throw  a  clear  light  upon  the  nature  and 
treatment  of  disease.  The  practitioner  who  looks  up  from  the  signs- 
and  lesions  to  the  cause  will  entertain  more  hope  of  treatment ;  for 
the  practice  of  medicine  is  now  not  so  empirical  as  the  symptoma- 
tologists  claim,  or  so  barren  as  the  pathologists  deplore. 

From  this  standpoint  this  book  is  prepared  for  the  student  and 
practitioner  of  medicine,  but  especially  for  the  young  physician  who, 
with  microscope  and  test  tube,  would  fit  himself  for  the  higher 
places  in  his  profession. 

With  the  most  highly  appreciated  generosity,  the  Messrs.  Wm. 
Wood  &  Co.,  Lea  Bros.  &  Co.,  and  W.  B.  Saunders  have  per- 
mitted the  author  to  select,  condense,  or  make  use  of  contributions 
prepared  by  him  for  works  recently  or  just  issued  by  them.  These 
chapters  (selections  from  which  constitute  perhaps  one-twelfth  of 
the  present  volume),  in  Wood's  ''  Reference  Handbook,"  Pepper's 
*' System  of  Medicine,''  Hare's  "Therapeutics,"  Peppers  **  Ameri- 
can Text  Book,"  contain  accounts  more  full  than  may  be  found  in 
an  ordinary  text  book,  whose  chief  merit  must  consist  in  the  suc- 
cinct presentation  of  the  latest  facts.  The  fact  that  the  proof  was 
corrected  at  a  watering  place  distant  from  a  library  will  excuse  the 
absence  of  proper  credit  from  any  figures  or  statements  where  it 
may  have  been  lost  in  press. 

A  text  book  must  necessarily  be  full  of  shoi-tcomings.  No  one  so 
fully  appreciates  the  vast  wealth  of  knowledge  in  internal  pathology, 
accumulated  through  the  ages,  as  he  who  attempts  to  encompass  it 
in  a  book,  or  so  keenly  realizes  his  own  poverty  as  he  who  attempts 
to  add  to  the  general  sum  the  most  inconsiderable  mite. 

J.  T.  W. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  September  Ist,  1893. 


PATHOGEXIC  MICRO-ORGAXISMS. 

Chiefly  from  Original  Drawings  by  Koch  and  Uiffltr. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE. 

Fi(}.  1.  Lepra. — Fluid  expressed  from  a  nodule,  stained  with  carbolfuchsin,  display- 
ing bacilli,  free  and  enclosed  in  large,  non- nucleated  cells. 

Fia.  2.  ITa/arkf.—Plasmodium  Malaris.  Protozoa  from  drop  of  blood  from  finger 
pulp  after  a  chill,  stained  with  methylene  blue,  displaying  large,  nucleated  white 
blood  corpuscles,  smaller  non- nucleated  red  blood  corpuscles,  free  and  filled  with 
protozoa;  also  free  protozoa. 

Fuss.  8,  4.  P^fmta.—Streptococcus  pyogenes  and  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus. 

Fkj.  5.  (7an<7rrA<ra.~Qonoc'occus.  cover-glass  preparation,  stained  with  methylene 
blue;  pus  cells  filled  with  gonococci. 

Fio.  0.  P»i<*r/mont<i.— Diplococcus  of  pneumonia  (Frankel-Weichselbaum),  stained 
by  Oram's  method;  section  of  alveolus,  displaying  exudation  of  cells  with  diplo- 
cocci,  alone  and  in  chains,  in  and  between  the  cells. 

Fig.  7.  (7A«ir&07i.~Milzbrand  biicilli,  gelatin  stick  culture;  upper  stratum  fluidified, 
bacilli  as  whitish  mass  at  bottom  of  fluid;  displaying  two  large  colonies  with 
numerous  radiating  outshoots  into  the  substance  of  the  still  solid  gelatin. 

Fig.  8.  (7A«2('ra.— Stick  culture  of  cholera  spirillum  in  gelatin,  four  days  old  ;  upper 
stratum  exposetl  to  air.  fluidified  to  characteristic  funnel  shape ;  spirilla  in 
mass  at  bottom  and  in  neck  of  funnel. 

Fio.  9.  Typkmi  /'>fYr.— Gelatin  stick  culture  of  typhoid  bacillus,  displaying  opales- 
cent, translucent  surface. 

Fig.  10.  THhert^^\o%i%.^VMX^  culture  of  tubercle  bacillus  on  surface  of  gelatin  in 
inclined  test  tube,  displaying  dry,  white  scales,  natural  size. 

Fig.  11.  ClM^ra.— Oclatin  surface  culture  of  cholera  spirillum,  x  80,  displaying  irregu- 
lar border  and  irregular  "  broken-glass"  surface.  The  larger  colonies,  with  more 
■unken  border,  lie  nearer  the  surface  of  the  gelatin. 

Yvi.  12.  TyfpMd  /Ifc^r.^-Oelatin  surface  culture  of  typhoid  bacillus,  x  80,  displaying 
dikrk-lirown,  sharply-deflncd  border  with  finely  ^anulated  surface;  sometimes 
showing  concentric  zones. 

>v^  lis.  (TCaaden.— Bacillus  mallei  from  spleen  of  field  mous<',  cover- ghu<is  prepa- 
tilaun.  ttained  with  methylene  blue,  displiiying  uncolored  re^rious  resembling 


i/    CWertti— Pure  culture  of  cholera  spirillum  in  l>ouillon,  stnincd  with  fuch- 
•■  .  Ili>wjin|  "oomma"  btdlli,  alone  and  united  in  spirals. 

7    ^'0kmA  Jl^nar.— Pave  culture  of  typhoid  bacilhiK  in  frelatin,  displaying  short, 
Wi^riMvbjr. «.  ttann.  ud  elongated  structures  in  culture. 

*^"Tid0Cie  badUuB  from  sputum,  double-staincil  with  aniline- 
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PAKT   I. 
GENERAL  DISEASES. 


**.  .  .  For  it  is  also  thus  in  nature ^ 
the  greatest  balsams  do  lie  enveloped  in 
the  body  of  most  powerful  corrosives;  I 
sat/  moreover,  and  I  ground  upon  expe- 
rience, that  poisons  contain  within  them- 
selves their  own  antidote  and  that  tvhich 
preserves  them  from  the  venom  of  them* 
selves,  without  which  they  were  not  dele- 
terious to  others  only,  but  to  themselves 
also/' 

—Sir  Thomas  Browne,  M.D.,  Religio  Medici. 


IXFECTIONS-PARASITES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

;Most  of  the  diseases  of  plants  are  produced  bj'  parasites.  This 
fact,  like  the  discovery  of  the  cell  structure  in  histolog}',  has  finally 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  diseases  of  man  (patholog>')  and  other 
animals,  with  the  discovery  in  most  cases  of  the  same  cause.  Thus, 
it  has  been  ascertained  that  diseases  come,  for  the  most  part,  from 
without,  and  not  from  within. 

The  parasites  of  man  are  both  animal  and  vegetable.  Larger 
jjarasites  lodge  upon  the  surface — Ectozoa ;  or  through  the  food  or 
drink  reach  the  interior  of  the  body — Entozoa.  The  ectozoa  produce 
many  of  the  diseases  of  the  skin  ;  entozoa  are  worms  in  the  intestinal 
canal. 

Most  of  the  v^egetable  parasites  are  so  minute  as  to  he  microscopic. 
They  are  known  as  microbes  or  micro-organisms.  They  reach  the 
recesses  of  the  body  by  way  of  the  mucous  membranes  or  by  inocu- 
lation of  the  skin.  They  multiply  in  the  interior  of  the  body  to  pro- 
duce symptoms,  both  by  their  presence  and  their  products  (toxines), 
and  cause  the  group  of  diseases  distinguished  as  the  infections. 

Pathogenic  micro-organisms  are  known,  1,  by  their  morphology — 
that  is,  their  size,  shape,  and  general  appearance  ;  ^,  by  their  chemical 
affinities,  as  shown  in  their  reactions  to  coloring  matter ;  3,  by  their 
preference  of  soil  in  cultivation  experiments,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  grow  in  the  soil ;  4,  by  the  eflFect  produced  by  their  intro- 
duction into  the  bodies  of  various  animals. 

The  mass  of  micro-organisms  belongs  to  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
to  the  subdivision  cryptogamia,  which  forms  neither  flowers  nor 
«eed,  but  reproduces  itself  by  spores.  Pathogenic  micro-organisms 
may  \ye  divided  into  : 

1.  Fungi,  or  moulds. 

'2.  Ferments,  or  yeast  plants. 

3.  Bacteria,  or  schizomycetes. 

4.  Protozoa. 

The  fungi  include  the  various  vegetable  growths,  often  of  such 
magnitude   as  to  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  which  cause  many 
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skin  diseases,  and  sometimes,  by  metastasis,  as  in  the  case  of  th€ 
actinomyces,  aflFection  of  the  internal  organs.  Yeast  plants  produce 
the  various,  chiefly  the  alcoholic,  fermentations.  Bacteria  causa 
most  infectious  diseases.  Protozoa  certainly  produce  malaria  and 
probably  cause  cancer. 

ECTOZOA. 
ANIMAL. 

Scabies  (scurf;  itch). — An  eczema  produced  partly  by  the  itA 
insect  ( Acarus  scabiei)  itself,  but  chiefly  by  scratching  in  reUef  of  thft 
itch  the  insect  causes. 

The  disease  has  been  always  known,  is  alluded  to  in  the  Bibtei 
and  was  formerly  regarded  as  a  constitutional  (blood)  malady,  th^ 
cure  of  which  might  entail  worse  evils. 

The  Acarus  scabiei  has  a  hard,  crab-like  body  with  thorny  exterior 
stiff  hairs  protrude  from  its  borders.  The  head  has  strong  jaws 
which  work  like  scissors  and  are  fixed  with  teeth.  Respiration  ■ 
wholly  cutaneous.  The  animal  is  bisexual.  The  female  is  ov». 
shaped,  broader  than  long,  0.35x0.23  mm.,  white  or  gray  ;  the  ma- 
smaller,  0,'io  X  0.15  mm.,  brown  or  y^ 
low.  Each  has  two  pairs  of  extremities  i 
front  and  tehind,  the  first  pair  provid0» 
with  suckers,  a  hinder  pair  in  the  mal 
with  fasteners. 

The  male  lives  in  slight  excavationi 
which  he  makes  in  the  surface  of  the  skir:: 
the  female  bores  for  herself  lightly  curv^ 
])urrows  or  canals,  three  centimetres  long 
in  the  coui^se  of  which,  as  she  advancet: 
she  dep(^sits  eggs,  one  or  two  per  day 
The  young  acari  shed  the  skin  three  o: 
four  times  at  intervals  of  six  days ;  firsi 
Fio.i.-Femaie  Acarus  fcabiei,      j^  fourteen  to  Seventeen  days,  to  api)eai 

dorsal  surface.  .  .       ,,      ,  , ,        . , ,       •    i  .  i  , 

after  the  first  moult  with  eight  legs — hav 
ing  had  but  six  hitherto — and  after  the  third  with  mature  sexua 
organs. 

The  insect  seeks  naturally  regions  where  the  epidermis  is  thii 
and  the  deeper  layers  succulent,  as  the  front  of  the  wrist,  sides  o 
the  fingers,  space  between  the  fingers,  front  of  the  axilla,  flexure  o 
the  elbow,  penis,  nipple,  etc.  The  face  is  spared  except  in  bad  cases 
and  in  sucklings  who  may  be  infected  by  nurses.  So,  too,  the  dig 
eiise  may  be  carried,  by  scratching,  to  unwonted  seats,  even  to  th- 
hairy  scalp. 
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Scratching  develops  eczema,  which  is  sometimes  obstinate  and 
extensive,  and  may  reciuire  treatment  after  destruction  of  the  cause 
of  the  disease. 

The  lesion  is  that  form  of  superficial  irritation. which  shows  itself 
in  itching,  and  which  may  vary  in  everj'  degree  of  intensity  from 
annoyance  to  torture,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  disease  and  sen- 
sitiveness of  the  individual.  It  is  usually  worse  at  night  and  may 
exhaust  the  strength  through  insomnia. 

The  diagnosis  rests  upon,  1,  the  itch — the  situation  of  the  lesion) 
2,  the  character  and  course  of  the  canals — curved  lines  colored  with 
faeces  and  studded  with  salient  points  ineffaceable  on  washing  ;  3,  the 
demonstration  of  the  insect  itself —a  wliite  granule  at  the  end  of  a 
canal,  which,  with  a  little  practice,  may  be  lifted  out  under  a  lens  on 
the  point  of  a  knife  or  a  pin. 


.  iiC. 


o^ 


Fio.  :!.— Acarus  burrow,  with  ova. 

Treatment  calls  for  the  destruction  of  the  jmrasite  and  all  its 
progeny — usually  an  easy  task — and  in  aggravated  cases  applica- 
tions in  relief  of  the  eczema. 

There  is  much  choice  of  remedy;  as  a  rule,  mild  means  are  the 
best.  One  of  the  following  ointment**  should  be  thoroughly  rubbed 
into  the  skin  : 

1  3  Balsarai  Pcniviani, 

Styracis  liquidiB aa  J  i. 

M. 

2  3  Florum  sulpburis, 

Olei  rusci ^.aaSij* 

CretaB  preparatoe gr.  xv. 

Suponis  viridis, 

Axungiae.. aa  3  ii. 

M. 

3  H  /^  naphthol .,...  38s. 

Saponis  viridis 2  iss. 

Cre!«  preparatse 3  ij. 

AxuDgise 5  iij. 


.  3vi. 


,.aa  gtt.  X. 
....  q.  8. 


}  I-. 

■  a;-.: 


)..ii:-a;..i.i 


Ai;.:r:A  

•  >-  >"  •.  ..:: '  .!>  ►::- :  '.':.:^v.  X:-.  1.  No.  3  is  the  best,  be- 
:  irrir.'-^  .-->..:.'.  >  -..>  .-..,>:  Iz  all  i^ses  a  good  quantity 
•- -Li  : -u^L  y  r. :■>.-'.  .:.:  :":-  ..^-"r^.i  fiarts.  Woollen  cloth- 
■:  I  .  I-  AT  ::.. :;...:  :"-.  >..r:.,.>  >.  -•  >:  r.ViU^i  hy  alworption.  If 
-  -:  '.  :*  L.i.^- ::...  -.:.•.::..::::  :v..:>:  Vk-  re]vated  on  the  follo\\nng 
'-"  •:.  .:*•  r  -  v-.  ~ /.  ■;.,>>  T:.-;  . -.-.rt-  ■  f  the  scabies  is  now  com- 
A-  7  ••  •:-  -.:...  .. ::  w ..;  ii>v^:  :-....r  :;:-.v:er  diachylon  ointment. 
*:  :.-:.  .-  :  i^-r.  ».,::>  ••  r  :v....  >':.  -u'.ii  Iv  avoi«leil  for  four  or 
::v,  .  .y>.  r  .:.:•'.  :..-.  si;::;  ::::.ii-r  the  ointments  dries 
.:/.  ".•^- .:.::•.■.»::>  F-.:..iV.y.  atV-r  kithing,  the  skin 
: : :  . y         i :    •.:.:■:  a- ■. : '. .  v.,^. '.  ir.-  •  t  coct;»a  butter. 

Tr ''-.^  ;  :  V-  i\vr:T:>   ht:* :  ■  'Um-). — Anel«mgate(l, 

: : .  I V. ':    »  •  ■  y .  v      .  : r. : r.  .  w : : :  :• !:  ..■  r:u'k>  1  vt ween  the  fin- 

r-  :  :.;ii".-.  v\  .:.:  ^.x  :;n  : :  r.  viuM  with  claws  for  olimh- 

Tii^:  .i::.:  .;:;:. ---i:  :;..;>*.     Tht- female,  which  greatly 

•;;::.,::-.■»•.  :^  :;..    :.../.:.  i:";;r>  \wr  csrgs  to  hairs  by  a 

ly*  :      :   ^  ::::-.:..  r  ::.!:;•.::.  ii.c  ni  ihf  head  end  of  the 

V. l:  •  Ci:^^ : ; ]  w .  1  r. : .  ; i >  1  r. : i V. y  :i --  r. :\ y  i n  sui\x*ssi ve  layers, 

w.U'  ::  :\  rA.^y  :-■  *:fa-nuinrM, 

>.  :  y  :\u    ^•:.:;.::  :;  .-!  Tht'  fggs 

'::•-.     Ti.  ■  y   :;til:  r>»\,>-  :::  rhn^-  :«»  eiglit 

'•■  ■•■•Vi"  !ii.jf,i:v  i:i  «■:.::. :-rv.  :•«  Twrv.ty  days. 

"•■l:];^;^•   !:i;iVL;iv.'  l-irth  \\i:i:::i   >ix  wt^'ks  to 


•  l.i;.-.  -,'. 

I  ij"  irritMTiu:i  i";in^»-l  l«y  iv-.iirnii  i':ium'>  f  *:« //mi 
thr'.Nirli  -'Tat'-liiii^' :  wy.]  it-^  >\\t']\  n-iri-'TW  arc  avoidtnl 
ill  «'.iMliiij-r  tlj..  ij.-.i-i.  tl^y  ..iV--:- .jnirT  nTrt-at  f.»r  multi- 
pi  i'Mii.-u  of  tIj.-  ]i  «r.-i^:t«'a:id  ;iLr.Lrr.ivatii»r.  of  tiit^  eczema. 
^'•iiiiijiiiMl  ii.'^].-.-T  may  tIiu^  lfa«l  lo  >up}>uratii»n  and 
;r.:.LrliitiiiaTi'»u  -.t"  tli*-  hair  iiii'«  a  foul.  i«tVrn>ivc  mass  or 
<*a|».  tin-  fthi-ii  fitflini  Irii, 

'I'll.-  iiis^-ct  i^  -rri.-tiy  r..iiiiii,Ml  \,^  thi'  hair  of  \hv 
Ih-.-mI.  hut  tljr  rr^iiltaiit  ••r/..-ina  may  oxtrinl  to  tho  urrk 
or  f.HM',  <.!•  in  had  ra--  j.-a*!  !«•  lym|»haiiLrIti>  and  swoll- 
in-  of  th..  rh-i-hlM,rin-  -lands.  Fu,.4.-Hairwiib 

( '  i^.'S  <»f'  \v^\v\  infection  a  in-  Im'>t  Treated  by  Frctjucnt  rtpkiiutiiiated   ejrKH. 
u -.•  of  th.' Jin«'-to.)tli  coinl)  and  tliMi-onLch  abhition  witli 
■•'aj).      .Moro  cxtcusivr  inf«-rtii»n  rails  fi»i-a  ])arasitifid«'.  as  a  mixtui'O 
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of  equal  parts  of  petroleum  and  balsam  of  Peini,  which  may  be  most 
thoroughly  applied  after  cutting  the  hair  short.  The  worst  cases 
require  more  thorough  saturation,  as  by  the  application  and  wear- 
ing, after  inunction,  of  a  flannel  cap  soaked  in  the  same  mixture 
made  thinner  by  the  addition  of  one-fourth  part  oUve  or  cod-liver 
oil.  Any  fixed  or  volatile  oil  kills  all  kinds  of  lice  (Leidy).  The 
eggs  and  nits  are  afterward  dislodged  with  saturated  solutions  of 
soda.  Crusts  are  best  softened  with  cod-liver  oil.  The  eczema  dis- 
appears with  destruction  of  its  cause. 

Pediculus  Pubis  (morpio;  crab  louse)  finds  its  habitat  on  any 
hairy  surface  except  the  head,  but  is  especially  at  home  at  the  pubes, 
whence  it  is  derived  in  sexual  congress,  and  where  it  maj'  be  seen  on 
close  inspection  as  a  small  brown  speck  near 
the  skin.  It  has  the  same  general  construc- 
tion as  the  Pediculus  capitis,  and  the  eggs 
are  fastened  to  the  hair,  only  close  to  the  root, 
by  the  same  chitin.  The  insect  is  eflFectually 
destroyed  by  mercury,  best  in  the  form  of  the 
white    precipitate    ointment.     Two  applica-  'T^^^'y 

tions  of  the  size  of  the  end  of  the  little  finger 
will  always  suflSce  to  relieve  the  itching,  ec- 
zema, or  other  eflFect,  with  the  eradication  of  ^^^-  ^  -p«1'^^»"«  p"^**- 
the  cause.  When  mercury  itself  produces  eczema  or  is  contra-indi- 
cated from  any  cause,  it  may  be  substituted  by  naphthol  with  olive 
oil  1 :  10,  or  creolin  1 :  50.  The  remedy  should  be  applied  with  cotton 
at  night,  and  the  application  should  be  repeated  on  the  following 
night,  whereupon  on  the  next  morning  it  may  be  washed  oflF  with 
soap.  To  destroy  the  young  of  subsequent  growth,  the  application 
should  be  repeated  at  the  end  of  one  and  two  weeks. 

The  most  potent  preparation  for  permanent  cure — i.e.,  to  destroy 
nits  and  eggs — is  (Saalfeld)  : 

B  Hydrargyri  bichloridi gr.  x. 

Accti  communis 2  viii. 

M.    8.  Apply  morning  and  evening  for  three  days. 

Pediculus  Vestimenti  (body  louse;  clothes  louse). — The  largest 
of  all  the  lice,  3-5  X 1-2  mm.  It  has  the  same  general  construction  as 
the  species  above  described,  but  lives  in  the  clothes,  and  leaves  the 
folds  and  creases,  in  which  it  lies  secreted,  to  suck  blood  from  the  body 
as  food.  The  irritation  thus  produced  is  intensely  aggravated  by 
scratching,  so  that  the  skin  is  torn  by  the  nails  and  the  surface  is 
literally  lacerated  in  every  direction.  Urticaria,  excoriations^  ec- 
zemata,  pustules,  furuncles,  and  actual  ulcers  may  form  in  these 
regions.     Parts  of  the  body  which  suffer  most  are  surfaces  of  closest 


ix7r:fct:A— AxniiLL. 
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coin.soT  wiih  ibo  OA^ihos.  Jis  ai  tbr  Njdt-  of  the  neck  and  shoulders^ 

M}i.r'i!f,^  hoTts^  *.;:v.<.  t-^?:. ;  .c  rv^cois  of  friction,  as  at  the  waisty 

trrisf^  Jt'u^  ,.r  :Kt  i/vi-rr  -.  t-t:.     Cva:tmnod  irritation  at  these  places 

U\Hds  :o  OT-p.isn  :»:  tnomefif,  so  that  the  affected  sur- 

fc^^v  nisy  be  5t»eTLT  disoalored.     Infection  is  most  ex- 

Teiisivo  in  ibr  y*As5^  c^f  fieripatetic  pilgrims  commonly 

kiu^wr.  AS  ir&rj::^  but  is  not  infrequently  seen  in  the 

hii^hor  v^.-i?^^  AS  a^x-identally  contracted  in  hotels, 

>livp:::c  v\ii^s.  sh:r  cabins,  etc.     Moreover,  exterior 

;4!ui  ir.u  rlv^r  oo  uo-i  always  ccirrespond.     Undercloth- 

£mmr  ^^JjT  m.-^y  iv  Wv.m  ?^;'  lonir  as  to  liecome  a  good  breed- 

^If^  in*;  ]>l;uv  afioT  lin^  siiiAtest  infection  ;  the  clothing 

niHv  Iv  v^itv*::  ai^v!  iho  IW  foul.  etc. 

Trt  j:  •*•  sr.  TO  ix^  offtr*tive,  must  be  radical.     The 

olotht^s,  Kxiiiinjr.  eio, .  must  be  burned,  boiled,  steamed, 

or  su]gVi*ttHl  Xk^  dry  luvii  :iT  *:::?'  F.   fi^r  twenty-four  to  forty-eight 

h'.iirs.  ..r.  when  This  is  iiv*T  j*raotii\^Wi\  sjitunueil  for  hours  in  a  solu- 

ti'H  *A  <\ih]uiit\xe  :  :  :■>•'.  or  in  v^rudo  }xni\>lemn.     The  surface  irri- 

tati-'H  disiipiiears  wiili  dt^iruv*:iv*ii  of  the  v^use. 

ATARI'S  Fmlluiloki  M.   :ui  oloni^Utxl.  O.OS  \0.02  mm.,  worm- 

hk*'  r-  My.  ^\-iIh  munviiMt^  ar..?  !o::t  ivnrs  of  03rtremities  on  the  upper 

tliiri    -f  il^e  Kiiy.  is  foii!u\  in  iho  ><vr\Mion  of  the  oil 

HI  A  h'nW  LTlaiid^.  osiHV'ially  of  tho  nv>M\  tonipK*s,  cheeks, 

*rx\*^nA\\  ^ar.  vT^-..  and  rtMuloiwi  visible  under  the  lens 

alKr  ♦  XTn-s-i.  !i  .f  tho  i\»ntonTs  v>f  xho  jjland  by  the  lin- 

^•T  !>ul-.     Tij''>»'  oviitonis.  of  v^luH^y  ivnsisTonee,  often 

witii  a  T-.j.  of  l.lark  ovkU  dust,  riattont\l  v>ut  under  an 

(.|,j.-it  u'l  i^^  an-  ?M.t'n  Xk*  inoludo.  for  tho  most  [\irt  none 

at  all.  ]»iit  at    tiiHt's  «»no,  or  oxoeptionally  more — in  re- 

rnnl'Ml  cfi-v,-.  a^  many  as  twenty— aoari.     The  animal 

al\vay>  lit-*  hviu\  iL'Winvanl,  and  s<vnis  to  Iv  [vrfectly 

inn«KUous  t«>  man,  tliouLch  alliod  s|Hvios  do  damage  to 

tin*  >kin  in  low^r  animals. 

PiLKX    (tlio    oonnnon    tioa)    in   its    bite    prvxhiees 

prtrcliia'  with  liyjH'raMnio  aroola.  wliioh  fades  on  pres- 

>urt' and  soon  disai>i)oars  altoirothor.  wliilo  tlio  i>etei*hiae     ^    .    ^ 

'  *  ,       '  '  Fio.  7.— Acanis 

jMisist  for  sovrral  ilays.     Tlio  tloa  bites  usually  oovertnl  foiiicuiorum. 

snri'accs  in  liLifht  oontaot  witli  tlu^  oU'tlios.  as  the  back, 

olirst,  tliiL4:lis,  i»to.     Confusion  witli  j)otoobial  eruption  is  avoidetl  by 

ohsrrvancc  of  tlu'  roi^ion  atVootod-tlio  loir?^  in   jnn-pura,   the  lower 

alnloinrn  in  variola,  tin*  n|)}>or  al>domon  in  tyj)hoid  fever,  etc.     The 

milial  hlood  point  of  tho  frosli  floa  hito,  ami  tho  dark-brown  or  black 

.'•jM-rlv^  \vlii<'li  maik  th«»  (loj)osit  iA'  fa^'os,  sufti(*o  for  diagnosis. 

I'l  ij:.\    ri:\i«:TKANs    (tlio   sand    ilea)   is   found   along  the  coast 
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regions.  The  female  penetrates  the  surface  to  suck  blood  and  leave, 
in  the  course  of  three  or  four  days,  more  severe  inflammation  of  the 
skin.  Erysipelas,  lymphangitis,  ulceration,  gangrene,  even  tetanus, 
have  been  thus  introduced. 

CiMEX  LECTULARius  (the  bedbug)  makes  distinctions,  in  that 
it  selects  certain  individuals  and  spares  others.  It  produces  in  sen- 
sitive subjects,  especially  infants,  itching  urticaria,  eczema,  and,  in 
consequence  of  scratching,  more  or  less  extensive  incrustation.  The 
insect  makes  its  excursions  in  search  of  food  at  night  only,  and 
attacks  more  especially  exposed  surfaces — face,  neck,  and  arms. 
These  points  suflSce  for  diagnosis. 

Mosquitoes,  Wasps,  Bees,  Hornets,  or  other  Flies,  and 
other  insects,  may  produce  lesions  of  the  skin  by  bites,  bj'  the  de- 
posit of  eggs  (maggots)  in  wounds,  and,  in  the  case  of  wasi)S  and 
bees,  by  the  insertion  of  poisonous  matter.  The  histor}'  makes  the 
diagnosis.  The  writer  once  failed  to  get  a  diagnosis  from  a  class  of 
students  in  the  case  of  a  patient  semi-comatose  with  typhoid  fever, 
one-half  of  whose  face  was  thickly  studded  \vith  papules  while  the 
other  half  was  wholly  free,  the  studded  half  having  become  exjwsed 
in  the  night  from  under  the  mosquito  bar. 

The  application  of  dilute  liquor  ammonisB  1  :  10,  alcohol,  or 
water  with  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  carlx^lic  acid  or  of  creoUn 
^one  or  two  per  cent),  allays  the  irritation  and  neutralizes  the  poison 
of  the  bite. 


vegetable — dermatomycoses. 

Favus  (honeycomb)  ;  tinea  favosa. — An  affection,  chiefly  of  the 
hairy  scalp,  produced  by  the  growth  of  a  mould 
fungus  named  by  Remak  in  honor  of  Schonlein, 
its  discoverer  (1839),  the  Achorion  Schouleinii. 
The  disease  begins  as  a  papule  penetrated  by  a 
hair.  The  papules  grow  gradually  to  the  size 
of  a  ten-cent  piece,  flattening  and  sinking  in  the 
centre  to  form  the  characteristic  saucer-shaped 
masses,  scales,  or  cusps  of  sulphur-yellow  color, 
the  so-called  scutula  (dish).  Crushed  between 
the  fingers  the  scales  crumble,  to  emit  a  i>eculiar 
musty  odor.  -Particles  placed  under  the  micro- 
scope show,  with  epidermis  scales,  hair  frag- 
ments, detritus,  etc.,  a  wilderness  of  threads 
<mycelia)  and  spores  (conidia),  the  cause  of  the 
disease. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  favus  crusts  co- 
alesce to  form  a  more  uniform  mass ;  the  invaded  hairs  lose  their 


Fio  9.— Achorion  Sohon- 
leinii  from  favus  cup  ( Ka- 
posi). 
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lustre,  appear  as  if  powdered,  become  fragile,  and  are  easily 
oflF  or  detached ;  in  bad  cases,  where  the  papilla  is  attacks 
may  be  permanently  destroyed.  The  surface,  which  is  n 
verted  into  a  mortar-like,  dirty  yellow  mass  (honeycomb),  pre 
appearance  oflFensive  to  both  sight  and  smell.  Crusts,  wh: 
before  so  adherent  as  to  be  detached  with  haemorrhage,  n 
quamate  continuously  and  the  color  gradually  changes  to 
brown. 

The  disease  may  in  exceptional  cases  attack  uncovered  s 
and  in  still  rarer  cases  invade  the  nails  (onychomycosis  favosa 
then  show  the  same  sulphur-yellow  deposits  with  degenerat 
detachment  of  nail  substance.     The  characteristic  element! 


Fio.  9.— Favusscutulum  :  n,  tree  border  ;  ft.  corneal  layer  ;  c,  rf,  mycelia  ;  «•,  cooidh 
liuin:  y,  papilla;  h,  cell  infiltrate  at  base  of.scutulum;  «,  cutis  (Neumann). 


growth  have  been  observed  once  (Kundrat,  Kaposi)  in  matte: 
from  the  stomach. 

The  disease  is  common  to  many  domestic  animals,  espe 
mice,  rats,  and  cats,  from  the  last  of  which  it  may  l)e  con 
though  infection  usually  comes  from  an  affected  bedfellow 
use  of  the  same  comb.  It  is  not  eminently  contagious  and 
main  confined  to  one  child  in  a  family  in  close  contact  wii 
for  years. 

The  diagnosis  vesta  upon  the  form  of  the  favns  crusts, 
low  color y  the  odor  like  that  of  mice,  the  destruction  of  t 
more  positively  upon  the  presence  of  the  parasite,  which  is 
played  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  li(iuor  potass^e  and  e; 
tion  with  glycerin.     The  diagnosis  has  been  made  easy  since 
covery  by  Neisser  that  a  favus  crust  touched  with  alcohol  is 
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saturation  over  night  wnth  eod-liver  oil  under  a  flannel  cap,  the  head 

should  be  thoroughly  washe^l  with  soap  liniment,  dried,  and  all  kniise 
hairs  extracted.  Thereupon  otio  of  the  following  i>repararions  must 
be  rubbed  into  the  scalp  with  a  stiff  brash,  whereby  it  is  not  neces* 
sary  to  give  pain  : 

1  \i   Acidi  ciirbolici  ,.......,  3  M. 

Old  olivae. ...... |  iv. 

2  Q  Resorcln... ...,. .    Si- 

UoguuDti  petrolati. i  iv. 

8   It  Thymol ll 

Chloroform. .....  , , 5  ij. 

Old  olivw. .  - .*....,  5  i?. 

4  ^  Unguenti  liydmrgyri  ammonmU 5  ij. 

UogucDti  petrolatt S  ij. 


Fto.  1 1<— Rpldermto  tCAle  la  Iv^rptMi  t4»Dfur&n«,  showlnsr  more  mjoellA  than  conidis  (KnpoaV), 

The  most  powerful  parasiticides,  when  well  Ixjrne,  are  pyrogal- 
lie  acid  ten  per  cent,  or  chrysarobin  ten  per  cent,  or  alcoholic  subli- 
mate solution  1  :  100. 

Herpes  TONSURANS  (ifyntj^,  creeping  eruption;  (ondeo,  to  shear); 
herpes  circinatus  ;  ringwonn. — A  disease  of  l_H>th  hairy  and  free 
surfaces,  caused  by  the  gro\vi:h  on  and  in  the  skin  of  the  ti'ichophyton 
(hair-like)  tonsurans — long,  narrow  threads  which  divide  Init  little, 
form  no  niivsses,  but  much  nioj'e  readily  invade  the  hair. 

The  parasite  is  common  to  domestic  animals,  dogs,  cats,  cattle, 
between  which  and  man  the  disease  is  transferable.  It  may  be  cul- 
tivated in  beef  infusions,  on  agar,  potato,  etc. 
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On  the  scalp  it  attacks  and  bends  or  breaks  off  the  hair^,  to  leiive 
irtly  bared,  as  if  badly  cut,  or  later  bald,  B\H}t^,  smooth,  scaly,  orcov- 
d  \?ith  pustules  or  crusts  with  more  or  less  reddened  edpfe.     The 
lirs  Itxik  dull  and  iltisty,  and  the  skin  of  the  scalp  is  lightly  intil- 
ited  with  serum  and  is  slightly  sensitive  to  pressure. 
On  a  free  surface  the  disease 
Ippears  in  small  vesicles  upon  a 
^ddened  base.    The  vesicles  rup- 
ire,  to  leave  the  red  points  cov- 
ered with  small  scales.     In  the 
^ro^ess  i>f  the  ^lisease  new  ve- 
acles  develop  in  the  form  of  a 
ring  about  the  first  set,   while 
the  original  centre  fades  to  leave 
no   trace.     The   process    repeats 
itself  in  this  way  with  an   ad- 
vancing circular    or    st^rpentine 
wall   of   vesicles*   or   contiguous 
rings  break  into  each   other   to 
aggravate  the  inflammation  and 
show  pustules,    crusts,    or  more 
extensive  eczema.     Desquamation  finally  sheds  the  parasite,  and  the 
iseajse  ceiises  sp<:>ntaneously  in  six  weeks  to  six  months. 
A  good  illusti-ation  of  this  process  is  often  seen  tm  delicate  surfaces 


Fio  ] iv -Hair  in  herpes  totwurmiM. 


:-s 


:  wami  and  moist  by  appusititm,  as  wlu^re  the  skin  i»f  the  scrottmi 

■its  upon  the  inner  face  of  the  thigh.     Maceration  with  aV>rasion  of 

lie  epidermis  furms  here  a  good  nidus  for  the  parasite,  which  ad* 

Ranees  with  an  outlying  marginal  ring  of  papules  to  constitute  the 

tection  known  as  eczema  marginatum.     The  liner  forms  of  my ce- 
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lia  sometimes  found  in  this  affection  have  received  the  name 
crosporon  minutissimum. 

The  nails  invaded  by  the  parasite  (onychomycosis  tonsurans)  bi 
come  opaque,  scaly,  and  brittle. 

More  extensive  inflammation  results  at  times  from  invasion  t 
the  hairs  of  the  beard,  with  the  formation  of  papules  and  pustokl 
which  may  coalesce  to  form  ulcers  with  wide  infiltration  of  the  akil 
constituting  the  condition  known  as  the  parasitic  sycosis  me 
The  disease  is  contracted  in  barber  shops.  The  common  acne  men 
tagra  is  also  parasitic,  but  is  produced  by  the  Staphylococcus  an* 
reus. 

Treatment, — During  the  stage  of  vesiculation  or  abrasion  on 
free  surface,  no  other  treatment  is  necessary  than  the  use  of  som^ 
inert  powder,  as  of  starch,  to  prevent  contact  with  air  or  with  op* 
posed  surfaces.     Later  stages  call  for  : 

1  I^  /?-naphthol 3  ss. 

Saponis  viridis , J  ii. 

M. 

2  IJ  Acidi  pyrogallici . .' si. 

Unguenti  petrolati    3  x. 

M. 

3  ^  Hydrargyri  chloridi  corrosivi,  Aquae  destillatae,  1:1000. 
M.  S. :  Wash  the  surface  three  times  a  day. 

On  the  hair\'  scalp  successful  treatment  requires,  in  addition  to 
softening  of  crusts  with  olive,  almond,  or  cod-liver  oil,  removal  <rf 
dead  or  diseased  hairs,  with  subsequent  destruction  of  the  fungus  bjr 
one  of  the  parasiticides  mentioned.  Penn  applies  sublimate  with  elec- 
tricity.    The  sponge  of  the  positive  pole  is  dipped  into  a  three-  to  five- 

per-cent  sublimate  solution  and 
^f^^-"   /S^J      ^  applied  to  the  affected   region 

5^  ^^^"^^J^ ^F^^^-^       ten  minutes  with  a  current  not 

too  strong. 


Pityriasis   versicolor  is 
that   discoloration    of  the  sur- 
face,   pretty   uniformly    yellow 
or  brown,  not  so  variegated  aai 
the  name  implies,  which  results 
from  the  deposit  and  growth  oP 
the  microsporon  furfur,  a  vege- 
table parasite  distinguished   only  from  those  hitherto  described  hy 
its  smaller  size  and  more  superficial  growth.     It  develops  by  prefe- 
rence  upon  warm,  moist  surfaces  of  the  trunk,  neck,  flexures  of  th^ 


Fio    14. —  Microsporon  furfur:    a,   mycelium 
threads;  6,  conidia;  c,  epithelium. 
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joints,  etc.,  and  is  most  commonly  seen  on  the  skin  over  the  pit  of 
the  stomax^h,  especially  in  the  uncleanly  or  phthisical,  patients  who 
.sweat  much.  The  discolorations  vary  in  size  from  mioute  spots  to 
tracts  which  may  by  spread  or  coalescence  cover  large  regions  of  the 
body. 

Treatment. — Friction  with  carbolic  iicid,  sulphur,  or  naphthol 
soaps  usually  suflBces  to  reach  this  parasite.  The  following  is  an  eli- 
gible preparation: 

9  y^napbtliol gr.  x. 

Spiritus  liivanduloB 3  i. 

Sai>oiiis  viridis Ji. 

M. 

Other  forms  of  pityriasis — viz.,  rosacea,  maculata,  circinata — and 
various  demiatomycoses— erythrasma,  etc. — are  produced  by  allied 
hyphomycetes.     Carter  considers  the  Madura  disease,  in  which  tumors 


Fio.  15.— Pityriasis ;  mycelia  and  conidia.  Fio.  16.— Mycoderma  albicaDS. 

and  ulcers  form  on  the  hands  and  feet,  the  so-called  fungus  disease 
of  India,  as  a  mycetoma.  Certjiin  diseases  of  invertebrate  anim  Is 
are  found  to  be  due  to  fungi.  The  silkworm  is  destroyed  by  the 
muscardine,  Botrytis  Bassiana  ;  the  crab  by  penetration  of  its  flesh 
by  the  Achyla  prolifera;  and  the  common  house  fly  is  killed  by  pene- 
tration of  the  mycelia  of  a  species  of  empusa. 

A  transition  from  the  external  to  the  internal  parasites  is  offered 
in  thrush  and  actinomycosis — affections  of  the  mucous  membrane 
and  deeper  structures  of  the  mouth. 

Thrush  (tlu-ush  ;  curd;  Gennaii,  Soor;  French,  inuguet). — A  su 
i)erficial  disease  of  the  mucous  membrane,  mostly  of  the  mouth,  caused 
by  the  deposit  and  development  of  the  thrush  fungus  (Mycoderma 
albicans),  and  characterized  by  the  formation  of  white  sjx)ts  and  sur- 
faces non-adherent  or  but  loosely  adherent  to  tbe  epithelial  layer, 
clinically  by  sore  mouth  and  dysphagia. 

The  thrush  fungus  was  formerly  regarded  as  the  Oidium  albicans, 
but  since   it  has  been  observed  to  grow  by  the  budding  process  it  is 
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classed  among  the  ferment  fungi  and  called  the  Mycodermaall 
It  is  readily  recognized  by  its  mycelia  and  conidia,  and  may  b 
tivated  on  various  soils.  It  has  a  wide  distribution  in  nature,  b 
much  affinity  for  the  soils  offered  in  the  body  of  man,  as  it  de^ 
on  the  mucous  membranes  only  of  the  weak  and  debilitated 
persons  of  unclean  habits.  It  is  found  in  the  mouths  of  suck 
especially  in  cases  of  gastro-intestinal  catarrh  or  in  cases  of  i 

unclean  utensils  for  food, 
cially  unclean  nursing  botth 
nipples.  It  is  seen  also  upc 
breast  nipples  of  nursing  w 
careless  as  to  cleanliness 
these  two  sources,  the  m 
and  artificial  nipple,  intr 
the  disease  to  the  mouth  ( 
child. 

Typical  cases  are  also  en 
tered  in  the  adult  where  the 
has  become  debilitated  by 
standing  disease,  typhoid 
tuberculosis,  diabetes,  or  an 
rasmus.  In  the  last  stages 
berculosis  the  whole  inter 
the  mouth  and  pharjmx,  i 
as  may  be  seen,  may  be  linec 
thrush. 

The  fungus  is  also  found 
other   mucosae — larynx,  oes 
gus,  stomach,  vagina,  glans 
and  rectum.    It  lies  at  first 
and  in  the  epidermic  layer  < 
mucosa,  but  is  speedily  ex 
])y   desquamation   and  is 
mingled   with   epidermic   s 
detritus,  and  the  myriad  ba 
of  the  mouth.     Occasional 
a  great  exception,  it  is  carried  by  metastasis  to  distant  organs. 
Schmorl  found  it  in  the  kidney,  and  Zenker  (sole  observation)  ir 
tiple  abscesses  in  the  brain.     Such  transfer  is  exceedingly  rar 
the  possibility  of  it  has  been  proven  in  animals  by  Klemperer 
produced  a  general  mycosis  by  injection  of  it  iiito  tlie  blood 
rabbit.     Aspirated  into  the  lungs  of  man,  it  helps  to  produ( 
catarrhal   (Schliick)  pneumonia  of  paralyzed,   reduced,  debil 
(senile)  patients. 


Fio.  17.— Transverse  section  of  flake  of  coat 
of  tongue  after  death  In  typhoid  state,  covered 
with  mycoderma  (Dickinson). 
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Stjniptom.% — Thrush  may  he  latent.     In  fact,  most  cases  of  light 

I  dep43*4it  hitherto  unsuspected  are  recognizcMi  only  by  inspection — as  of 

the  process  of  dentition,  for  son;  throat,  etc.     The  disease  shows 

itself  at  first  as  small  pinheail  deposits  of  white  cheesy  matter,  bor- 

dei'ed  with  a  red  ring,  up<^)n  the  surface.     The  |K>ints  coalesce  to  fonn 

hirgo  surfaces,  which  may  coat  extensive  areas  or  alisohitely  line  the 

whole  canity .     The  deposits  may  be  detached  without  nuu'b  break  of 

surface — Le.,  without  haemorrhage — ^to  leave  a  Hghtly  reddened,  hard, 

slightly  abraded  base,  which  is  tender  to  the  t-ouch.     The  secretions 

I  of  the  mouth  are  always  acid,  not,   however,  in  a  necessary  relation 

Uf  growth  of  the  fungus,  iis  Kehrer  sliowed  that  it  will  thrive  in  8<j1u- 

[  tions  of  the  lactate  of  stxia  and  |X)tash. 


■ti'".^ 


Fia   IS  ^Thnuib  fiingiw :  o,  ntyoelm  with  polar  ^iLnules:  b,  con  d>«;  r, epithelium^  (/,  letiooeytet. 

Wlien  present  in  any  quantity  it  causes  soreness  of  the  month, 
I  with  consetjuent  aversion  to  f(K»d  and  at  times  even  difficulty  nf  deg. 
lutition. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  disease  is  usually  recognized  at  a  glance,  even 
though  the  color  may  be  changed,  b}^  admixture  with  fcxnl  or  foreign 
matter,  to  a  dirty  gray  or  brrywn,  Tlie  dei>osit  is  confined  to  the 
surface  of  the  tongue,  cheeks,  lips,  or  only  later  involves  the  throat, 
and  then  without  the  adenopathies  which  distinguish  sore  throat 
from  other  cauvses.  In  case  of  doubt  the  micro«coi>e  reveals  the  true 
cluiractm*  of  the  deposit.  The  specimen,  bei^t  examinetl  in  glycerin* 
shows  leucocytes,  detritus,  conidia  (spores),  and  threads  with  clear 
I  contents,  each  section  of  which  contains  two  polar  granules. 

Treatment , — Prophylaxis  is  a  main  element.     Tiie  disease*  may 
,  be  aToided  by  care  of  the  mouth  and  scrupulous  attention  to  utensils^ 
nursing  Ix^ttles,  nipples,  etc,  which  shuuld  lie  b<>iled.  steamed,  and 
washetl  in  soda.     In  fact,  bottles  and  uipples  shuuld   1x3   dis[>enRed 
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with  as  soon  as  possible.  All  expenditures  of  patience  in  feedii 
with  the  spoon  and  from  a  glass  (not  a  cup,  even  though  of  silvi 
or  gold)  will  be  thus  amply  rewarded.  The  oral  cavity  of  patien 
with  prostrating  maladies  (the  tuberculous,,  etc.)  must  be  cared  f( 
every  day.  The  child's  mouth  may  be  best  washed  out  with  clea 
linen  rags  dipped  in  five-  to  ten-per-cent  solutions  of  soda  or  borai 
Dei)Osits  of  thrush  may  be  thus  mechanically  washed  away,  and  th 
parasite  itself  dislodged  and  destroyed.  The  base  may  be  toucha 
with  nitrate  of  silver  (two-per-cent)  or  with — 

9  Potassii  permanganatis gr.  v. 

Aquffi  destillatae 5  I. 

M.     Apply  with  camera-hair  brush. 

A  very  mild,  safe,  and  efficacious  remedy  is  methylene  blue,  two- 
or  three-per-cent  solution,  applied  with  a  brush. 

Syrups,  because  they  favor  the  development  of  fungi,  should  bi 
always  avoided  in  the  preparation  of  any  remedy  for  thrush. 

The  general  health  must  be  fortified  by  the  tincture  of  iron 
malt,  cod-liver  oil,  fresh  food,  and  open-air  exercise. 

The  Leptothrix  buccalis  is  the  common  fungus  which  abua 
dantly  infests  the  mouth.  It  is  found  oi 
the  coat  of  the  tongue  ;  on  the  teeth,  to  th< 
caries  of  which  it  is  said  to  contribute;  an< 
in  the  crypts,  chee&y  contents,  of  the  ton 
sils,  where  it  produces  a  form  of  tonsilliti 
which  simulates  in  its  deposits  and  syittl 
tomsa  beginning  diphtheria.  The  lept< 
thrix  may  be  always  recognized  by  i 
Fio,  19. -Leptothrix  buccalis.  m.Ycelia.  Under  the  iodine-potassium-i 
From  tartar  of  teeth.  (Jide  solutiou  it  takes  on  a  purple  color. 

Actinomycosis  (anTi?,  axrivosy  ra}-,  /^vnt/;,  fungus) ;  big  ja*^ 
swelled  head,  bone  tumor ;  Gennan,  Kinnbeule,  Holzzunge,  KnoC 
enkrebs, — A  peculiar  infection  of  cattle  as  well  as  man,  caused  by  tJ 
ray  fungus,  actinomyces,  characterized  by  development  of  the  f ung^ 
in  mass,  with  excessive  overgrowth  of  tlie  soil  in  which  it  grows,  B 
tended  by  metastases  to  different  organs,  marked  by  symptoms 
pyiemia  and  marasmus,  and  distinguished  always  by  the  detection  « 
j)articlos  of  the  fungus  itself  in  the  mass,  in  its  metastases,  and  in  i 
discharges. 

Historf/. — Bollinger  (1877)  first  saw  the  fungus  as  the  cause* 
the  disease  known  as  the  big  jaw  in  cattle.  Israel,  of  Berlin,  saw  tl 
parasite  in  man  in  the  simie  year  of  its  discovery  in  cattle,  and  d 
scribed  it  as  a  new  mycosis  of  man.  Ponfick  (1870)  established  tl 
identity  t)f  the  disease  it  caused  in  man  with  the  actinomycosis  < 
cattle.     Belfield,  of  Chicago,  first  recognized  the  parasite  in  cattle  i 
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our  own  couatrj  as  the  cause  of  the  disease  known  ns  swollotl  >if»n<1, 
technically  as  a  jaw  sarcoma* 

Pathology. — Actinomyces  conKtitiites  a  mass  so  iary^H  as  m  oh 
vi-sibli*  to  the  naked  eye.  It  cimsiBts  of  a  conglomeration  of  innu- 
merable threii'Ji*  of  mycLilia  abrnt  h  central  mass  of  the  same  struc- 
ture, from  which  the  threads  radiate  in  every  tllrec^tion  to  construct 
the  ray  shape.  The  mycolia  can  be  always  recognized  by  their 
clubl)ed  extremities,  and  the  mass,  on  an  average  about  one-fortieth 
of  an  inch,  is  as  large  at  times  as  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Agglomerated  masses  may  be  as  big  as  a  fist.  Fragments  detiiched 
and  discharged  hnve  a  tallowy  consistence  and  a  distinctly  greasy 
feel.  Peripheral  protrusions  di\nde  dichotomously,  and  show,  as 
stated^  distinctly  clubbed-  or  pear-shaped  extremities*  to  resemble  in 
certain  fragments  the  appearance  of  a  hand  or  glove  with  nut- 
stretched  fingers.  The  peripheral  radiati<»n  from  a  central  mass 
ipres,  under  the  microscope,  something  of  the  appearance  of  an  aster 


¥ta,tO,  Fia.  31. 

Fta.  90.^Actiiioiii]roe«. 

Fio.  91.— Actlnomyoosis  of  the  tooj^^ie:  a.  octiDomyeeg  mass;  6,  cell  nuuMea:  c,  puscorptisel^i; 
d,  miDflcle  Uasue,  croso-Bectloa;  «,  ditto,  tonf^itudixukl  sttction;  /,  blood  veiiel  (Zlegler). 

or  sunflower.  Many  deviations,  however,  may  occur  from  this  clas- 
sical type.  The  size  of  the  individual  mass  may  vary  from  barely 
visible  granules  up  to  masses  of  raeasuralile  diamet-er. 

Besides  the  typical  yellow  color,  particles  may  l>e  seen  colorless, 
transparent,  greenish,  or  brown.     The  young  granules  are  whitish- 

ly,  tiie  very  y<nmgest  gelatinous,  ahnost  diffluent;  the  other  colo- 
s  are  opaifue,  and  the  oldest  yellowi^h-brown  and  yelltnvish -green. 
The  surface  may  be  granulated,  mulberry  form.  Harz  and  Johne 
tried  in  vain  to  cultivate  it.  Israel  finally  succeeded  with  coagulated 
blood  serum,  but  with  stich  difiVrent  appearance  from  the  normal 
structure  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  decide  upon  the  exact  botanic 
relations  of  the  microphyte.  Bostrom  succeeded  best  with  granules 
floating  free  in  pus  or  lying  loose  in  granulation  tissue.  Wolff 
finally  inoculated  the  disease  ^ith  pure  cultures  of  actinomyces. 
The  ma-^s  is  colored  with  difficulty,  though  tlie  mycelia  t\t  the  peri- 
phery abs*:>rb  the  aniline  dyes,  esijecially  gentian  violet,  and  retain 
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them.  Fine  pictures  are  made  with  double  colorations,  as  by  the 
method  of  Gram^  and  subsequent  stain  with  eosine. 

The  pathology  of  the  afteetion  differs  in  man  from  that  of  the 
lower  animals,  in  that  the  process  in  the  animal  is  a  local  swelling,  a 
so-called  granulation  tumor,  while  in  man  the  tendency  is  t^»ward 
a  suppurative  process  with  metastatic  dissemination.  So  that  the 
disease  in  man  runs  its  course  with  the  formation  of  multiple  ab- 
scesses, under  the  picture  of  a  chronic  pya2mia.  The  difference  is 
explained  by  the  behef  that  the  process  is  not  pure  in  man,  but  is 
attended  with  mixed  infections,  espcH?ially  \Wtb  the  penetration  of 
the  pyogenic  micro-organisms.  Of  the  nine  cases  reported  by  Baracz, 
in  only  one  was  there  a  pure  actinomycosis;  in  all  the  others  there 
was  subsequent  infection  with  the  micro-organisms  of  pus.  The 
su}>purative  pr(M?ess  in  man  is  attended  also  with  a  distinct  tendency 
to  extensive  fatty  degeneration.  Preparations  of  the  granulation  tis- 
sue show  great  accumulations  of  fatty  degenerated  cells. 

EtioltMjy, — ^The  most  fre^pient  avenue  of  entrance  in  m;^ui  is,  as 
stated,  the  cavity  of  the  mouthy  and  esi)ecially  the  teeth  whose  sur- 
face is  broken  with  caries  ;  next  the  Inines  of  the  jaw  ;  less  fre([uently 
solutions  of  continuity  in  the  piiarynx  and  ttinsils.  More  than  half 
of  all  the  cases  hitherto  observeil  in  man  have  arisen  in  tins  way. 
The  tirigin  of  the  disease  is  ascribed  to  the  ingestion  of  vegetable  fixnU 
especially  certain  cereals  (barley).  The  avenue  of  entrance  in  man 
besjK^aks  the  same  origin,  that  is.  some  vegetaV>le  source, 

Stjftfpfoitfs. — Tlic  disease  demonstrates  itself  as  a  ftnpid  and  but 
Hlifjhli^painfHltjrOirth,  which  finally  f^ierfo rates  the  skin  ^\nth  Hin- 
%tous  tracts  and  various  Jistnlons  on'fices.  Some,  if  not  most,  of 
the  gHMit  tumtirs  or  masses  in  the  region  of  the  lower  jaw,  formerly 
diagnosticated  as  cases  of  angina  Ludovici,  which  constituted  in  an- 
cient  times  a  much-dremled  malady,  were  certainly  cases  of  actino- 
mycosis of  the  lower  jaw.  Besides  the  penetration  of  the  tei4h,  the 
parasite  finds  entrance  into  the  l>ody  of  man  by  way  of  the  bronchi 
and  also  by  way  o(  the  intestinal  canal.  Thus  there  is  an  actinomy- 
cosis of  the  jaw,  of  the  lungs,  and  of  the  intestine.  The  disease  dis- 
tinguishes itself  by  its  gradual  encroachment  upon  tissues,  hard  and 
soft,  in  its  vicinity.  It  expands  bone,  enlarges  the  natural  outlines  of 
the  neck,  converting  the  skin  inttj  a  mass  of  cicatricial  tissue,  finds 
its  way  at  timt*s  into  the  anterior  mediastinum,  and  finally,  after  a 
lapse  of  months  or  years,  causes  the  flcath  of  the  individual  by  a  slow 
process  of  sitppurntion  or  by  a  (piicker  Sfifforfttion  or  ot^cltisioft  of 
larger  vessels. 

It  may  \w  distingiushed  upon  the  siu'face  by  the  mass  of  cicatri- 
cial tissue,  by  the  fonnation  of  ab.sce.sses  mth  subsequent  discharge 
without  offensive  odor,  often  thrtaigh  fistuU^  of  sinuous  tracts^  and 
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absolutely  by  its  yellowish  granules ,  of  the  size  of  grains  of  sand, 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  greasy  to  the  feel,  which,  when  placed  under 
the  microscope,  reveal  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  growth. 

Entering  the  bronchial  tubes,  it  produces  a  peculiar  fonn  of 
bronchitis,  most  closely  allied  to  putrid  bronchitis,  save  that  the  of- 
fensive discharge  which  is  expectorated  separates  into  two  instead  of 
three  layers — an  upper  supernatant,  and  a  lower,  turbid  fluid  con- 
taining the  actinomyces.  In  the  lungs  proper  the  disease  gives  rise 
to  the  symptoms  of  tuberculosis,  and  has  been  not  infrequently  mis- 
taken for  this  disease.  The  gradual  decline  of  health  and  strength, 
the  progressive  emaciation,  cough,  suppuration,  night  sweats, 
make  it  closely  resemble  tuberculosis.  In  cases  of  more  rapid  prog- 
ress the  disease  may  simulate  pneumonia  with  its  glutinous,  mu- 
co-purulent,  or  rusty  sputa,  dulness  to  percussion,  and  bronchial 
respiration.  Metastatic  processes  from  these  centres  disseminate 
the  parasite  to  distant  organs,  most  frecjuently  to  the  subcutaneous 
and  intermuscular  connective  tissue,  and  also  to  the  various  viscera 
— Uver,  kidneys,  intestine,  heart,  and  brain.  The  eruption  into  the 
various  serous  cavities — pleura,  pericardium,  peritoneum,  meninges — 
quickly  causes  fatal  inflammations.  Cases  which  escape  these  calam- 
ities survive  to  succumb  to  amyloid  degeneration  with  anasarca, 
and  more  protracted  marasmus,  whereby  the  disease  may  last  two  or 
three  years. 

In  the  intestine  the  mucous  membrane  shows  whitish  patches 
covered  with  yellowish  granules,  firmly  adherent  to  the  membrane 
u|)on  which  they  rest.  Various  swellings  aj)pear,  therefore,  in  its 
course,  some  of  which  suppurate  and  discharge  their  contents  at 
times  into  the  peritoneal  sac,  or  by  successive  agglutination  to  the 
surface  of  the  abdomen  with  subsequent  free  discharge.  Metastases, 
Tvhich  are  rare  on  account  of  the  size  of  the  growth,  carry  fragments 
to  the  liver,  where  they  may  attain  considerable  magnitude.  So  me- 
tastases through  the  jugulars  have  developed  into  masses  in  the  lung 
and  heart. 

Diagnosis, — The  disease  may  be  distinguished  from  ordinary  af- 
fections of  the  jaw  by  its  long  duration,  its  tedious  suppuration,  its 
recurrence  after  incomplete  exsection,  its  periods  of  quiescence,  and 
defiance  of  all  ordinary  treatment.  In  the  lungs  it  affects  the  pos- 
terior and  lateral  portions,  rarely  the  apices,  and  in  the  intestine  it 
reveals  nodular  masses  which  may  at  times  be  felt  beneath  the  sur- 
face. But  neither  the  enlargement,  suj)puration,  nor  general  symp- 
toms absolutely  declare  the  disease,  whose  nature  is  only  definitely 
estabUshed  by  the  recognition  of  fragments  of  the  jyarasite  with 
the  eye  and  its  characteristic  elements  under  the  microscope.  Cer- 
tain apparently  inscrutable  cases   of   cryptogenetic  infection  have 
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been  unveiled  as  actinomrcoees.  •>!»  of  the  mnoet  remarkable  of  these 
oases  was  that  mentioned  by  Bolfinger  oi  an  apparently  primary  ac- 
tinoniycoHiH  of  the  brain.  Fischer  remaife  that  the  presence  of  vege- 
table [fibres  in  the  purulent  di^char^^  sbxild  excite  suspicion  of 
the  etiology  of  the  disease. 

PrnphiilaxiH  includes  the  !?upenrisi>D  of  the  food  of  animals  ;  the 
rtvoidanco  of  thorny  and  prickly  twigs  and  plants,  as  well  as  of  moist 
or  wot  fcMxl  ;  the  absolute  destruction^  qs  by  fire,  of  all  actino- 
unjcvs  in  diw^ascBd  orj^ans  of  slaughtered  animals:  and  enjoins,  above 
nil  tliinj^*.  '/'^'  '"'^^'  scrupulous  care  of  the  teeth  and  mouth, 

7VeM/m <•/*/.— The?  treatment  is  almost  entirely  surgical.  It  con- 
sist!* in  (Ih^  coMiph^to  oxsection  and  enucleation  of  the  entire  mass 
with  tho  knif<\  or  its  thorough  eradication  and  destruction  with 
vviu^tiiv  1'!"*  pHiaHito  seems  to  be  singularly  susceptible  to  the  ni- 
tmto  ol*  Hilvor.  Koiinitz  cured  four  cases  with  the  solid  stick,  ap- 
i4iod  nnd  inwortiMJ  fnu^iy  in  every  direction.  Favorable  results—/. f*.^ 
\Uv*tni\M»oh  of  tho  ^^rowth  and  rescue  of  the  patient — ^have  been 
*^h*u»>hI  \\\  iiMlividiiHl  vtiHi^H  by  injection  of  the  ferric  sulphate,  tine- 
tu»v  vvf  uhIuu\  oiirl)oli(^  'wiid,  or  sublimate,  as  also  by  cauterization 
wUK  llu^  ^ino  rhIori(l(^  and  the  internal  use  of  potassium  iodide. 
V»NfcuUv*»  »v|H»rt^  I  bo  ouH!  of  a  case  by  the  electro-chemical  treatment 
,  s  ,  U\  Uu*  bv|UMlonnatic  injection  of  a  ten-per-cent  solution  of 
is^»:^>i <»un^  u^lulo  into  (ho  dead  tissue,  followed  by  the  insertion  of 
o.shHv^  >  tvs  h^H^^  thnMiKh  which  was  passed  a  current  of  fifty  milarc- 
,s\.xx<   K^v    *\\\mU\    niiimtcH.     Billroth  cured  a  refractory  case  with 


CHAPTER  11. 

ENTOZOA. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  the  grosser  parasites  of  man,  now  in  the 
neighborhood  of  sixty,  twenty-one  occupy  the  interior  of  the  body  as 
the  so-called  entozoa.  Most  of  these  forms  are  so  rarely  found  as  to 
constitute  cUnical  curiosities,  and  many  of  them  have  never  been 
observed  in  our  country.  In  fact,  but  four  varieties — the  tapeworm, 
the  round  worm,  the  threadworm,  and  the  trichina — are  so  commonly 
encountered  as  to  demand  especial  study  by  the  practitioner  of  medi- 
cine. 

Tapeworms  (Latin,  tcenia ;  Greek,  raivia,  a  band;  cestodes, 
Hearoi,  belt,  ddo?,  like). — Of  the  three  hundred  species  of  t^nisB  in 
the  whole  animal  kingdom,  but  four  are  found  in  the  body  of  man^ 
viz.,  in  the  order  of  frequency  in  our  country,  the  Taenia  saginata, 
armata,  echinococcus,  and  lata,  or  Bothriocephalus  latus,  derived 
respectively  from  the  ox,  pig,  dog,  and  fish. 

History, — The  first  recognition  of  a  difference  in  the  varieties  of 
tapeworm  was  made  by  Felix  Plater  (1602)  with  the  discovery  of  the 
Bothriocephalus  {/Sodpo^y  a  pit)  latus,  thus  named  by  Rudolphi  (1810). 
The  Taenia  mediocanellata  or  saginata  was  separated  from  the  armata 
by  Kuchenmeister  (1852).  The  Taenia  echinococcus  (e^iVo?,  hedge- 
hog) was  first  distinguished  as  a  living  thing  by  Pallas  (1760),  and  its 
scolices  {(XKoXto?,  crooked)  recognized  as  tapeworm  heads  by  Pastor 
Goze  (1782).  Except  in  the  case  of  the  bothriocephalus,  the  larva  of 
which  has  recently  been  discovered  by  Braun,  of  Dorpat,  the  devel- 
opment of  the  larval  into  the  mature  form,  in  all  the  varieties  of 
taenia  in  man,  was  demonstrated  by  the  feeding  experiments  of  Ben- 
eden,  Siebold,  Leuckart,  and  more  especially  Kuchenmeister,  who 
verified  his  observations  on  animals  in  the  bodies  of  criminals  which 
he  was  permitted  to  use. 

Anatomy,  etc, — The  whole  animal  in  its  maturity  consists  of  a 
head  (scolex),  a  slender  neck  which  at  some  distance  from  the  head 
shows  transverse  folds  or  wrinkles,  deepening  later  or  lower  down 
into  furrows,  which  indicate  the  separate  segments  (proglottides)  of 
the  body.     The  head  of  the  tapeworm  is  oval,  about  the  size  of  a 
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pin's  head,  and  is  provided  with  from  two  to  four  equidistant  suckers 
about  its  upper  surface.  The  segineuts,  from  four  to  twelve  hundreil 
in  number,  are  at  first  lunger  than  broad,  then  in  some  cases  quadrate* 
and  finally  broader  than  long  or  extremely  oblong.  Upi^er  are  let 
into  lower  segments,  and  the  union,  firm  at  first,  beeomeK  moi'e  lax 

toward  the  end  of  the  worm,  where  de- 
tachment  readily  occurs.  New  segments 
are  always  produced  fi'om  the  neck^  so 
that  the  last  segment  is  always  the  last 
so  long  as  it  remains  united  to  the  i-est. 
Hence  the  necew^ity  of  securing  the  ex- 
trusion of  tlie  head  in  the  total  extirpa- 
tion of  the  worm*  Each  segment  con- 
tains or  is  fillod  with  the  generative  appa- 
nitui?  of  both  sexes;  hence  the  animal  is 
heniiHphrodite.  It  is  also  self-impreg- 
nating. The  bulk  of  the  segment  is  taken 
up  by  the  uterus,  which  forms  an  elon- 
gatetl  central  cavity  with  radiating 
branches  stuffed  with  eggs*  The  male 
element  is  comprised  in  a  bunch  of  semi- 
nal vesicles  which  empty  into  a  seminal 
duct  terminating  at  a  pore  in  the  lateral 
margin  of  the  segment,  common  to  the 
uterine  opening  t>r  vagina.  These  genital 
pores  are  disposetl  alternately,  or  on  op- 
I>osite  sides  of  the  different  segments. 

f""  l!t'M  ^^^^^   tajMnvorm  fastens    itself   by    its 

Cx^  suckers  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
Wm  small  intestine,  the  body  floating  free  in 
wM  loose  folds  or  elongated  along  the  course 
gtj  of  the  canal,  from  the  contents  of  w^hich 
™™  it  imbil>es  nutrition  by  osmosis*  The 
contents  of  the  large  intestine  will  not 
support  it,  Robin  found  one  extending 
into  the  large  intestine,  the  head  fastened 
at  the  pylorus,  the  antenor  end  being 
rolled  up  into  a  coil  as  large  as  an  apple. 
Portions  found  in  the  large  intestine  are  in  process  of  expulsion.  It 
is  feebly  endowed  with  motixai,  so  that  detached  segments  voided 
with  fmees  may  migrate  by  slow  vermicular  action  a  few  feet  from 
the  seat  of  deposit.  More  extensive  change  of  place  is  effec»ted  liy 
outside  agencies — running  water,  processes  of  manuring,  wander- 
ing animals,  etc.     Each  segment  may  contain  as  many  as  53,000 


menu  natural  size. 
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iggB,  80  that  a  tapeworm  producing  800  ripe  segments  a  year  may 
hrnish  an  annual  contribution  of  42,000,000  eggs.  Fortunately,  in 
tk  struggle  for  existence  myriads  fail  to  find  the  necessary  condi- 
ioM  for  development ;  thus  Leuckart  calculates  the  chances  of  de- 
elopmentof  an  egg  to  a  cysticercus  as  1  to  1,340,  and  to  a  mature 
orm  as  1  to  85,000,000.  The  tapeworm  may  live  in  an  intestinal 
uial  from  ten  to  fifteen  years.  Segments  may  retain  vitality  out 
'  the  body  for  ten  years. 


Fio.  ^—Segments  in  motion. 


Fio.  21.— Ova  containing  embryok 
of  Taenia  saginata.    x  850. 


The  egg  of  a  tapeworm  is  a  rounded  or  ovoid  body  provided  with 
lick  envelope  containing  an  embrj'o  endowed  with  booklets.  Re- 
•ed  into  the  body  of  an  appropriate  host,  it  is  freed  of  its  envelope 
the  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  protrudes  its  head,  and  appears  in 
form  of  a  larva.  The  larva  is,  of  course,  an  undeveloped  tape- 
•m.   It  has  the  same  head  and  neck,  much  reduced  in  size,  but 


Fio.  85.  Fio.  20. 

Fio.  25  —Calf's  heart  with  measles  of  Taenia  saginata 
Fio.  2«.— Cysticercii  a  and  6.  of  pig  ;  r,  of  ox. 

)ody  remains  a  vesicle.  It  is  always  provided  ^\^th  booklets,  by 
as  of  which  it  bores  its  way  through  the  walls  of  the  stomach  or 
tine,  to  be  lodged  in  adjacent  structures,  or  to  be  carried  ofif  by 
nnph  or  blood  current  to  distant  organs,  where  it  may  excite 
?tructive  inflammation,  or,  encysted,  remain  innocuous.  The 
ular  structure  of  the  body  is  the  soil  of  predilection,  and  muscle 
affected  is  said  to  be  "  measly,''  from  measle,  a  spot.  In  the 
?  of  three  or  four  months  the  vesicle  attains  its  full  develoj)- 
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n\o\\\  u\  \\\o  sizo  of  a  large  pea  ;  the  larva  becomes  a  cysticercus. 
0»'^ri<,  hladdor,  HffJHog^  tail). 

c\v.v//Vf/c//.s  rv*/////<>,s(i.— The  pork  tapeworm  infests  the  body  of 
\\M\\\  U\\\\  in  its  inaturo  form  as  the  developed  tapeworm,  and  the 
nnniiilun*  form  as  the  cysticercus ;  but,  as  the  liberation  and  de- 
N»*l»»l»inoiit  of  tlio  oggs  of  the  segments  may  occur  only  accidentally 
»'>  nwui,  tli<«  pn»si»nci»  of  cvsticerci  is  a  rarity.  Thus  Karenski  found 
tl>«Mii  liut  ikiiK^  tiinos  in  oight  thousimd  five  hundred  autopsies.  Pigs 
Nvnu'h  Imvo  jum'oss  to  tho  fanvs  of  man  are  the  natural  hosts  of  cysti- 
»*''rri.  Mild  pigs  tlius  infostod  show  signs  of  disease,  according  to  the 
lo«'Mti.ui  ot*  tlu»  i\vstiiv»rfi.  When  present  in  great  numbers  (one 
|»«iimm|  nt'  inent  has  Iummi  known  to  contain  five  hundred  and  forty 
t'N ''tii'iTi'i)  tluMininuil  slit»ws  signs  of  general  distress  in  progressive 
t'imu'uition,  n«iloiuM»  falling  of  the  bristles,  etc.  ;  stupor  and  convul- 
Mi\i«  filiackN  indirati'  inl\H'tit>n  of  the  brain  ;  alterations  in  the  sounds 
i'iiuIIimI,  mroftioii  t»f  tlu»  larynx  :  i>{iresis  and  paralysis,  invasion  of 
llip  mii-nli'M  tif  loroinotit»n  ;  dyspnaw,  invasion  of  the  diaphragm, 
I'll  t '\rttii'«»rri  Nolei't  Uy  pn^feivnce  the  psoiis  and  iliacus  muscles, 
I  III'  ilia|iliiaKin.  ami  i1h»  toiigne — parts  of  the  animal  most  prized  as 
liiuil  riiPN  ina\  !»«»  seen  ou  drawing  out  the  tongue,  studding  its- 
itiidpi  Mill  (art*  liko  iiiU»i*el«»s,  wbieh  they  were  formerly  considered  to 
III'  rims  .'«liMN\  al'n»  in  man  the  same  predilection  for  muacular- 
ii-Htp  lipiiif^  liMind  most  friH|uently  in  the  diaphragpn,  costal  and 
iii\iiiil  iiMi  "  l'*«.  Inmii;:  «Mulu»ilded  in  the  intennuscular  connective 
ii..iti>.  Hi  iliialmK  '•»  '*»«*  P**^  ***  abseesv^es  which  they  cause.  Yet 
III,  s  not  Ml  I  (iMh.iialh  ranght  in  the  lymph  and  blood  currents  and 
..iiiii.l  I.I  xi.n'ia.  M't  to  tho  brain  (seventy-two  times  in  five  thou- 
..iiid  iIm»m»  InindnMl  o\aininations),  eye,  lungs,  liver, " kidneys,  etc. 
1 1,,  ^  ii,.U'ill\  f:i>«' nrtp  to  bnt  little  distress,  l)oing,  as  a  rule,  solitary, 
,iiid  li. .  .iiiiiiiM.  Mi.ui  oih*>siod  or  ealeitied,  they  remain  as  foreign 
l„nli.  .  diMiiui  ll»«'  lift' "I"  ihtMr  host.  They  have  l)een  seen  in  the  eye 
uiili  ill.  ..|.liili.diiii«  •f'jM',  in  lh»'  vitreous  humor  and  under  the  con- 
,,,,,.  lu.,  ..I  II  iiiKi.  \>  lo.h  iht\\  drlaeh  and  jKTforate.  The  pain  and 
h.il  .Miiiitiioii  wlihh  ilh'x  i-anso  in  this  organ  necessitate  their  ex- 
,,,|. ,,,.,,    ,.i    .ill,  I  i.ulin««i>t  fins  operation,  enucleation  of  the  globe. 

II,    .  ,  ,ii, ,  I.  M  •  liM'-'.  .•»••  a  rule,  from  three  to  six  years,  when  it 

,,  I,       Mill  und.  iif''  i:d»\in'ous  dt»g«'nt»ration  ;  but,  ingested  dur- 

,,,      ,,     III.    im|..  iIii<    .i..in.h'li  i«r  iuau.it  attaches  itself  to  the  small 

,,.i     II,,      lu.i  1.  |.i.iilui  i; '  •.•'^uu'uis  which  become  sexually  mature 

...  ,1.        ,,,  ,     .1   iiiM..>i    liMir  uiouths.     Periods  of  ijuiescence  may 

I,  u   III.  MM  II .  .M.I .  .1  «*as,»  ill  which  no  st»gments  were  given 

..I    I  III  I.'    \»Mis.     ()rdinMrily  hut   out*  taj^eworm    is 
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I.    I,     .1  III  Ml.  \«'i   ilhTi'  an*  ahuu«laut   instances  of  the- 
.,    III.. I.-  .»(   th»'  >;uiu'  or  ditV<'n'ut  varieties  at  the- 
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me  time,  or  of  their  coincidence  with  other  fomis  of  intestinal 
rms.  Of  three  hundred  cases  examined  by  Krabbe,  Taenia  sa- 
ata  occurred  one  hundred  and  ninety  times,  always  solitary ; 
lia  solium  seventy-seven  times,  multiple  in  thirteen  cases  up  to 
worms.  Beranger-Feraud  once  found  twelve  in  the  body  of  one 
ridual,  and  Kleefer,  of  Gorlitz,  records  a  case  in  which  forty-one 
«  were  discharged  with  heads.  Roux  saw  ninety  Bothrioce- 
lati,  half  filling  a  vessel,  voided  at  once  from  a  healthy  child  ; 
Lister  and  Botticher  each  report  cases  where  one  hundred  were 
arged,  all,  of  course,  small  and  young. 

le  different  varieties  of  tapeworm  may  be  readily  distinguished. 
e  Tcenia  armata  (armed),  or  pork  tapeworm  ;  Tcenia  solium, 
Syriac  schuschUe  (chain),  Arabic  corruption  sxisl  or  sosl  (not 
solus^  alone,  because  less  frequently  found  alone  than  any 
form),  is  known  by  its  coronet  of  from  twenty-two  to  thirty- 
looklets — whence  the  name    armata — on   the    circular  rostel- 


Fio.  Sr.^MMsles  in  pork.  Fro.  28.— Pork  tapeworm.   Head  with  hookleto. 


I  its  head,  which  is  likewise  provided  with  four  small  circular 
•s.  Its  segments  number  from  seven  hundred  and  fifty  to 
hundred  and  twenty-five,  and  become  sexually  mature  at  the 
lundred  and  fiftieth  member,  as  recognized  by  the  presence  of 
'nital  pore,  so  that  the  worm  may  reach  a  length  of  from  seven 

feet.  They  are  at  first  longer  than  broad,  then  ([uadrate,  and 
:  extremely  oblong,  whence  the  synonym  cucurbit  inn.  They 
arely  discharged  except  at  stool.  The  uterus  consists  of  a 
in  cavity,  never  quite  reaching  the  upper  or  lower  margins, 
from  seven  to  twelve  lateral  branches,  radiating  irregularly 
he  branches  of  a  tree — hence  dentritic.  Its  larva,  the  Cysti- 
i  cellulosa,  provided  with  fpur  suckers  and  six  hooks,  is  found 

tissues  of  the  pig,  dog,  deer,  rat,  sheep,  ape,  and  bear,  as  well 
man  in  the  liver,  subcutaneous  connective  tissue,  nuiscle,  eye, 
rain.  Its  circular  ova  contain  also  six  booklets.  The  Taenia 
a  is  found  wherever  raw  or  half-cooked  pork  is  used  as  focxl. 

The  Tcenia  saginata  (fat),  or  beef  tapeworm — erroneously 
mediocanellata  by  its  discoverer,  the  narrow,  cylindrical  ute- 
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nis  having  been  mistaken  for  a  median  canal;  sometimes  still  called 
lata  because  of  its  breadth — is  known  by  its  greater  thickness 
and  breadth,  whence  its  name.  Its  head  is  larger  and  more  square, 
and,  being  devoid  of  a  rostellum  and  booklets,  more  flat  on  the  top. 
It  has  likewise  four  suckers  (though  there  is  of  this  species,  as  well 
as  of  the  armata,  a  variety  which  has  six).  The  whole  worm,  espe- 
cially the  head,  is  darker,  from  the  presence  of  more  pigment  matter 
than  the  Taenia  armata;  the  neck  is  shorter  and  broader.  It  is  larger 
than  the  Taenia  armata,  its  twelve  hundred  and  more  segments  mea- 
suring from  ten  to  fourteen  feet.  Each  segment  is  broad  and  long, 
often  one-half  by  one  inch.  The  body  of  the  uterus  quite  reaches  the 
upper  and  lower  margins  of  the  segments;  but  it  is  more  narrow  than 
in  the  armata,  and  all  its  branches  are  finer.  These  lateral  branches, 
more  numerous  than  in  the  Taenia  armata,  fifteen  to  twenty-seven  on 
the  side  of  the  genital  pore,  thirty -one  on  the  opposite  side,  are  always 
given  off  dichotomously.     The  segments  are  voided  not  only  at  stool. 


Fio.  29.  Fio.  80. 

Fig.  1«9.— Head  and  neck  of  Taania  sajirinata. 
Fio.  80.— Head  of  T»nia  solium  within  that  of  Taenia  saginata,  to  show  differences  (Heller). 

but  often  also  spontaneously.  Acetic  acid  renders  the  segments  trans- 
lucent, and  displays  the  uterus  wdtli  many  branches  in  the  Taenia 
saginata,  few  in  the  Taenia  armata.  Patients  who  are  continually  or 
occasionally  discovering  detached  fragments  in  their  clothes  are  nejirly 
always  hosts  of  the  Taenia  saginata.  Its  larva  is  found  in  cattle  and 
various  other  ruminants,  but  not  in  man.  Its  eggs,  of  which  each 
segment  may  contain  thirty-five  thousand,  are  oval,  larger  than  those 
of  the  Taenia  armata,  and  devoid  of  booklets.  The  Taenia  saginata  is 
found  wherever  rare  or  raw  beef  is  used  for  food;  consequently  much 
more  frequently  in  our  country  than  the  Taenia  armata.  The  Taenia 
saginata  is  now  the  common  tapeworm.  Leidy  states  that  the  tape- 
worms from  Philadelphia  and  its  \4cinity,  which  he  had  occasion  to 
examine  in  the  last  twenty  years,  "  i>erliaps  in  all  about  fifty,''  were 
specimens  of  the  Taenia  saginata.  The  condition  assumes  epidemic 
proportions  in  Abyssinia,  where  the  flesh  of  cattle  is  eaten  while  still 
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quivering  with  life.  Knox  reports  the  existence  of  the  condition  in 
epidemic  proportions  in  the  English  army  during  the  KaflSr  war.  A 
mature  worm  was  raised  from  a  l>eef  **  measle/'  purposely  swallowed 
by  a  student,  in  fifty-four  days. 

III.  The  Tcenia  lata,  or  Bothriocephalus  latus,  differs  in  marked 
degree  from  the  preceding  varieties.  It  is  the  largest  of  all  the  tape- 
worms, its  four  thousand  segments  attaining  a  length  at  times  of 
twenty-five  feet.  The  head  is  long  and  narrow,  and  is  slit  at  the 
sides  to  form  the  bilateral  elliptical  suckers  which  give  the  worm  its 
name.  The  segments,  not  sharj>ly  separated,  are  from  two  to  four 
times  as  broad  as  they  are  long.  The  central  uterus  has  the  appear- 
ance of  coils  of  intestine.  The  genital  pore  is  situated  on  the  ventral 
surface.  The  cysticercus  is  provided  with  spiculae  and  a  ciliated 
envelope,  by  means  of  which  it  swims  in  water.  The  eggs  are  oval, 
and  are  furnished  with  a  lid  (operculum)  at  one  end  to  afford  escape 
for  the  embryo.  This  species  of  tapeworm  is  found  wherever  raw  or 
partially  cooked  fish  is  used  as  food;  consequentl}^  in  Russia  and 
Sweden,  East  Prussia,  Poland,  and  parts  of  Svntzerland— not  in  our 


Fio.  31.— Head  and  neck  of  Taenia  lata.  Fio.  89.^ Ova  of  fish  tapeworm. 

country.  The  sole  specimen  thus  far  reported  in  our  country  was 
found  by  Leidy  in  the  body  of  a  recently  immigrated  Swede.  The 
mature  Taenia  lata  is  found  in  the  intestine  of  the  dog  as  well  as  in 
man. 

Symptoms, — Mature  tapeworms  are  seldom  dangerous  to  man. 
In  many  cases  they  produce  no  symptoms  of  any  kind,  and  their 
presence  is  recognized  for  the  first  time  upon  the  post-mortem  table, 
or  in  the  discharge  of  segments  with  the  stools  ;  the  appearance  of 
them  in  clothes  at  other  times  is  the  first  indication  of  their  presence. 
Individuals  who  use  water  closets  may  thus  entertain  these  guests 
unawares,  until  on  some  occasion  the  faeces  are  voided  visibly,  as 
upon  the  ground  in  the  open  air,  or  in  a  night  vessel.  As  no  mature 
worm  penetrates  the  intestinal  canal  or  evolves  noxious  products, 
what  symptoms  do  occur  are  due  to  mechanical  irritation  of  the  in- 
testinal walls  or  are  reflex  manifestations.  Thus,  anorexia,  nausea, 
vomiting,  colic,  diarrhoea,  alternating  perhaps  with  constipation, 
heartburn,  pyrosis,  flatulence,  the  group  of  symptoms  characteristic 
of  gastric  catarrh,  summed  up  under  the  vague  term  dyspepsia,  and, 
as  effects,  lassitude  with  malaise  and  depression  of  spirits,  are  not 
infrequently  present.     A  ravenous  or  insatiable  appetite  is  excep- 
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tional,  and  when  present  is  due,  not  to  the  consumption  by  the  para- 
site of  nourishment,  which  is  insignificant  in  amount,  but  to  reflex 
irritation  or  defective  assimilation,  the  result  of  irritation.  More 
importance  may  be  attached  to  morning  vomiting ^  which,  in  the 
absence  of  more  common  causes — pregnancy,  gastric  catarrh,  cirrho- 
sis, tuberculosis,  Bright's  disease,  etc. — may  be  an  index  to  the  con- 
dition. Young  children  or  highly  sensitive  adults  may  exhibit  more 
pronounced  disturbances  of  the  nervous  system.  Thus  dilatation 
of  the  pupils,  itching  of  the  nose  and  anus,  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
choreic  manifestations,  even  veritable  convulsions  and  epilepsy,  have 
been  observed  in  these  cases.  But  the  symptoms  caused  by  intestinal 
parasites  are  exaggerated  as  a  rule.  All  the  S3'mptoms  mentioned 
may  be  produced  by  any  cause  that  will  excite  the  same  irritation, 
and  grave  accidents  are  to  be  attributed  to  tapeworms  only  in  cases 
where  symptoms  subside  A\ath  the  expulsion  of  the  worms.  Rare 
instances  of  this  kind  are  recorded.  Thus  Williams  describes  the 
case  of  a  young  girl  who  was  cured  of  a  periodically  recurring  blind- 
ness and  deafness  of  several  hours'  duration  by  the  extirpation  of  a 
tfipeworm ;  and  HomoUe  reports  a  case  of  epilepsy  relieved  in  the 
same  way.  Commini  cured  a  case  of  epilepsy  by  causing  the  dis- 
charge of  a  tapeworm,  which  had  been  voiding  segments  spontane- 
ously. The  disease  returned  ^^^th  the  reappearance  of  eggs  in  the 
stools. 

In  a  few  cases  grave  symptoms  admit  of  a  different  explanation  ; 
for  especial  danger  attaches  to  the  pork  tapeworm,  in  that  the  deglu- 
tition of  its  eggs  or  their  premature  discharge  into  the  intestinal 
canal  may  lead  to  the  development  of  cysticerci  in  the  same  host. 
This  accident  may  take  place  in  sleep,  when  the  hand  is  used  to 
relieve  itching  or  irritation  at  the  anus,  or  the  moist  segments  escap- 
ing at  the  anus  and  crawling  about  on  the  skin  are  grasped  in  order 
to  relieve  the  unpleasant  sensations.  Kiichenmeister  often  found 
fingers  contaminated  in  this  way.  Cases  of  self-infection  have  also 
happened  from  careless  handling  of  worms  after  their  expulsion. 
Moreover,  the  act  of  vomiting  may  introduce  segments  into  the 
stomach,  where  eggs  may  be  liberated  to  develop  into  cysticerci. 
Seeger  mentions  six  cases  of  ejection  of  tapeworms  by  the  act  of 
vomiting,  and  Rebsamen  reported  the  case  of  a  woman  who  with- 
drew a  Taenia  lata  from  her  mouth  with  her  fingers.  Frankenhausen 
related  a  case  of  cystioercus  in  a  i)atient  who  had  previously  vomited 
a  tapeworm,  and  Lewis  collected  a  number  of  such  cases.  In  two  of 
Graefe's  cases  of  cysticercus  of  the  eye,  the  patients,  while  hosts  of 
the  worms,  had  suffered  from  the  vomiting  of  i)regnancy  ;  and  in  the 
case  of  cysticercus  of  the  l)rain  reported  by  Moller  the  patient  had 
hud   a  taj)ew<jrm   exj)elled    twenty  years  before  death.     Thus   the 
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-existence  of  severe  nervous  symptoms  might  awaken  the  suspicion 
of  the  presence  of  cvsticerci.  But  examples  of  this  kind  are  very 
rare.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  grave  nervous  symptoms,  which 
are  not  pure  psychoses,  are  due  to  other  and  more  obvious  causes. 
As  curiosities  maj'  be  mentioned  the  escape  of  tapeworms  through 
previous  openings  at  the  umbilicus,  into  the  bladder,  etc. 

The  diagnosis  of  tapeworm  is  sometimes  quite  obscure.  The 
only  positive  proof  of  the  existence  of  tapeworm  in  the  body  is  the 
presence  of  segments  in  the  stools  or  clothes.  As  in  most  cases 
eggs  are  not  discharged  in  the  intestines,  it  is  very  rare  to  find  them 
in  the  stools.     Where  reason-  ^— ^-^ 

able  doubt  exists,  the  adminis-  ^SkI'i    jf^^i 

tration  of  a  cathartic,  or  of  an  MSBBm    (i^f^li 

anthelmintic  to  be  followed  by 
a  cathartic,  may  secure  the 
proofs.  Foreign  bodies,  shreds 
of  inspissated  mucus,  most  fre- 
quently shown,  are  generally 
recognized  by  naked-eye  in- 
8i)ection.  Differentiation  of  the 
form  of  tapeworm  is  easily 
made.  The  segments  are  flat- 
tened by  pressure  upon  the 
object  glass  and  examined  with 
a  power  of  five  hundred  diameters,  when  the  characteristic  features 
of  each  form  become  apparent  at  a  glance.  Dried  specimens  should 
be  first  softened  in  water.  Acetic  acid,  as  stated,  clears  up  an 
opaque  field  to  make  the  uterus  visible.  The  occasional  evacuation 
of  segments  independently  of  stools,  or  the  discovery  of  them  in  the 
clothes,  8i)eaks  in  favor  of  the  Taenia  saginata. 

Prophylaxis, — The  subjection  of  meat  to  a  boiling  temperature 
throughout  its  bulk  effectually  destroys  all  cysticerci,  and  thus  posi- 
tively prevents  the  development  of  tapeworm.  The  recognition  of 
this  fact  with  regard  to  the  Trichina  spiralis  has  already  dimin- 
ished the  number  of  cases  of  pork  tapeworm.  Cleanliness  is  the 
factor  of  next  importance.  The  Oriental  custom  of  ablutions  before 
each  meal  may  l>e  commended  in  this  regard.  Individuals  affected 
^\ith  the  disease  should  be  enlightened  as  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
jxjssible  sources  of  infection  of  others.  Bettelheim  speaks  of  having 
seen  in  a  house  of  poverty  and  scjualor  segments  of  tapeworm 
depcisited  upon  and  crawling  *  about  the  floor,  furniture,  and  beds. 
Butchers,  cooks,  all  persons  employed  in  the  i)reparation  and  distri- 
bution of  meats,  should  be  cautioned  as  to  the  necessity  of  cleanli- 
ness of  hands,  instruments,  vessels,  and  clothing.     To  prevent  infec- 
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tion  of  animals  with  eggs,  habits  of  decency  in  regard  to  the  deposit 
of  faeces  should  be  enforced,  and  check  should  be  put  upon  the  bar- 
barous custom  of  promiscuous  defecation.  A  Texas  physician  in- 
formed Leidy,  of  Philadelphia,  to  whom  he  had  sent  a  piece  of  measly 
pork  for  examination,  that  all  the  pigs  in  the  place  were  thus 
affected,  and  that  there  was  not  a  privy  in  the  whole  \dllage.  In 
the  administration  of  anthelmintics  to  the  subjects  of  tapeworm 
selection  should  be  made  of  such  remedies  as  will  not  cause  vomit- 
ing. Especial  attention  is  to  be  paid  in  this  regard  to  the  relief  of 
the  vomiting  of  pregnancy.  Physicians  as  well  as  patients  need 
repeated  injunction  against  the  careless  handling  of  tapeworms  in 
their  examinations.  Specialists  who  have  devoted  a  large  part  of 
their  lives  to  the  study  of  intestinal  parasites  become  exceedingly 
careful  in  their  manipulations.  Kiichenmeister  states  that  he  al- 
ways handles  tapeworms  with  two  pairs  of  long  forceps,  seizing 
them  as  near  the  points  as  will  secure  firm  purchase ;  and  Cobbold 
warns  against  the  danger  of  leaving  specimens  about,  or  carelessly 
throwing  them  away,  with  the  emphatic  injunction  to  destroy  them 
by  fire. 

Treatment, — The  Greek  and  Roman  physicians  possessed  sixty 
remedies  for  the  cure  of  tapeworm,  and  the  number  has  been  greatly 
increased  in  our  day.  But  few  of  these  agents,  however,  have  stood 
the  test  of  time.  Such  uncertainty  has  attended  the  use  of  most  of 
them  as  to  have  left  the  treatment  of  tlie  condition  a  fertile  field  for 
quacks.  This  uncertainty  depends,  however,  upon  the  failure  to 
observe  a  few  precautions,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  use  only  of 
fresh,  and  the  avoidance  of  old  or  stale,  drugs.  A  second  precau- 
tion demands  the  evacuation  of  other  contents  of  the  bowels  as 
eflfectually  as  may  be,  that  the  remedy  used  may  come  in  direct  con- 
tact with  the  worm.  Elaborate  preparatory  or  supplemenfeiry  treat- 
ment is  now,  in  the  main,  superfluous,  but  a  light  diet  during  the 
day,  or,  better,  a  fast,  broken  only  by  a  cup  of  coflfee  or  a  glass 
of  milk,  should  precede  the  administration  of  the  remedy  selected. 
These  remedies  may  be  ranked  in  efficacy  as  follows  : 

1.  The  bark  of  tlie  pomegranate  root,  of  which  three  ounces  should 
be  macerated  in  twelve  ounces  of  water  for  from  twelve  to 
twenty- four  hours,  to  be  then  reduced  one-half  under  gentle  heat. 
The  whole  quantity  is  to  be  taken  in  divided  doses  in  the  course 
of  an  hour.  Pomegranate  root,  when  fresh,  remains  the  most  effec- 
tive of  all  anthelmintics,  and  would  long  since  have  excluded  all 
others,  did  it  not  at  times  pro<luce  nausea,  vomiting,  and  colicky 
pains.  To  avoid  the  first  of  these  evils  Bettelheim  suggests  the 
introduction  of  the  infusion  into  the  stomach  by  means  of  the 
stomtu'h  pump;    and  to  obviate  all  of  them  Feraud  recommends 
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peiletierine.  an  active  alkaloid  of  the  root,  named  in  honor  of  the 
discoverer  of  quinine.  One  to  two  drachms  of  the  infusion  of  senna 
are  to  be  taken  on  the  morning  following  a  day  of  fasting,  and  in 
the  course  of  an  hour  fully  as  much  as  five  grains  of  the  tannate 
of  peiletierine  suspended  in  water.  The  tannate  is  preferred  because 
of  its  slow  absorption.  Half  an  hour  later  the  dose  is  repeated, 
to  be  followed  in  another  half -hour  with  a  tablespoonful  of  castor  oil, 
the  patient  remaining  meanwhile  quiet  in  beil  to  avoid  disturbance 
of  the  stomach.  In  one  instance  twelve  tapeworms  were  expelled 
at  once  in  this  way. 

2.  Turpentine  is  a  powerful  tseniacide,  but  the  use  of  it  is  liable 
to  cause  headache,  pain  in  the  stomach,  fever,  and  strangury. 
These  effects  are,  however,  much  less  frequent  after  large  than  after 
small  doses.  Hence  the  dose  for  an  adult  should  be  never  less  than 
one  or  two  ounces,  for  a  child  from  one  drachm  to  one  ounce,  accord- 
ing to  age.  It  may  be  administered  in  emulsion  with  white  of  egg, 
or  be  briskly  stirred  in  half  a  glass  of  milk  and  swallowed  rapidly ; 
should  it  fail  to  act  as  a  cathartic,  it  should  be  followed  with  a  dose 
of  castor  oil. 

3.  Male  fern,  the  ethereal  extract,  two  drachms  in  four  or  five 
gelatin  capsules,  of  which  one  may  be  swallowed  every  five  minutes 
with  the  aid  of  a  cup  of  coffee.  A  dose  of  calomel  with  brandy 
should  follow  the  capsules  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour.  Since  the 
poisonous  principle  of  male  fern  is  soluble  in  oils  and  is  thus  rendered 
absorbable,  calomel  and  not  castor  oil  should  be  given  as  a  purgative 
to  secure  the  extrusion  of  the  parasite. 

4.  Thymol  (which  is  both  a  t^niacide  and  a  tseniafuge),  two 
drachms  in  twelve  doses,  one  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  preceded  the 
evening  before,  and  followed  one  half-hour  after  the  last  dose,  by 
half  an  ounce  of  castor  oil.  Alcohol  in  some  form  should  be  given 
with  it  or  after  it  to  counteract  its  depressant  effects. 

5.  Kousso,  koussin,  pumpkin  seeds,  santonin,  kamala,  carbolic 
acid,  and  zinc  are  other  parasiticides  of  less  value. 

The  discharges  should  be  passed  for  several  days  in  a  vessel 
of  warm  water,  and  all  fragments  be  brought  to  the  physician,  that 
he  may  positively  recognize  the  head  of  the  worm.  In  no  case 
should  traction  be  made  during  the  passage  of  the  worm.  Full  dis- 
charge can  be  readily  effected  during  the  evacuation  by  the  injection 
of  warm  water. 

Every  attempt  at  treatment  being  a  forcible  intervention,  only 
such  individuals  should  be  subjected  to  it  as  are  known  to  be  affect- 
ed. The  mere  statement  of  a  patient  is  not  sufficient  proof,  and 
cases  of  tseniaphobia  do  not  justify  it,  on  so-called  psychological 
grounds,  because  failures  only  aggravate  the  condition  as  a  rule. 
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Pregnancy,   advanced  age,   debility  from  any  cause,   are  contra.- 
indications  to  all  treatment. 

Finally,  the  physician  must  be  awake  to  cases  of  deceptioKX. 
Everything  found  in  a  vessel  does  not  necessarily  escape  from  tlx^ 
bowels,  and  the  same  vessel  is  sometimes  used  by  others.  Bremsexi 
says  he  once  found  in  a  vessel  a  pair  of  snuflfers.  Heller  reports  tb.^ 
case  of  a  child  finally  debilitated  by  repeated  treatment  becaus-e 
of  the  continued  exhibition  of  real  segments  of  tapeworm,  when  upoiii 
closer  examination  it  turned  out  that  the  fragments  did  not  come 
from  the  child  at  all,  but  from  a  lazy  nurse  who  made  a  convenieneo 
of  the  child's  stool-chair. 

IV.  The  Tcenia  echinococcuSy  dog  tapeworm — hydatid  tape- 
worm, bladder  worm — is  the  smallest  of  all  the  tapeworms,  measur- 
ing but  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  length.  It  lives  in  the  mature  stat^ 
in  the  dog,  wolf,  and  jackal,  but  not  in  man.  The  head  resembles 
that  of  a  diminutive  Taenia  armata,  in  that  it  is  furnished  with  four 
suckers,  a  rostellum,  and  a  double  row  of  booklets.  The  segments, 
in  number  but  four,  progressively  increase  in  size  to  the  last,  which 
is  as  large  as  all  the  rest,  and  which  is  alone  mature.  This  taenia 
exists  at  times  in  such  numbers  in  the  intestine  of  the  dog  as  to  have 
been  mistaken  for  intestinal  villi. 

The  larva  (echinococcus)  of  this  taenia,  which  infests  man  and 
many  of  the  herbivora,  horse,  ox,  sheep,  etc.,  differs  from  that  of 
all  other  tapeworms  in  that  it  is  endowed  with  the  property  of  self- 
multiplication  to  a  degree  limited  only  by  the  restraint  of  outside 
pressure.  The  eggs,  issuing  from  the  anus  of  the  dog  and  brought 
often  in  contact  with  the  nose  and  mouth  of  this  animal,  may  be 
thence  received  into  the  mouth  and  stomach  of  man,  where  the  six- 
hooked  embryo  is  liberated  to  penetrate  the  walls  of  the  intestine 
and  emigrate  to  various  i)arts  of  the  body.  Infection  of  man  usually 
occurs  from  drinking  water,  raw  vegetables,  etc.,  contaminated 
with  dogs'  faeces,  or  from  the  hair  licked  by  the  animal  and  stroked 
by  man.  From  the  fact  that  the  liver  is  found  infested  more 
frequently  than  i\\\  the  other  organs  together,  -sixty-nine  per  cent 
of  cases,  the  inference  is  natural  that  the  embryo  is  carried  thither 
by  the  portal  vein.  Measly  liver  fed  to  dogs  reproduces  the  Taenia 
echinococcus  in  the  intestine  of  the  dog.  Having  reached  its  destina- 
tion, in  whatever  organ,  including  the  bones,  preferably  viscera,  the 
echinococcus  develops  the  hydatid  tumor,  which  may  consist  of  a 
single  cyst  or,  by  proliferation  from  its  inner  wall,  of  multiple 
daughter  cysts,  or  from  them,  in  turn,  of  granddaughter  cysts  to 
the  number  of  many  hundreds. 

The  fluid  of  hydatid  cysts  is  naturally  clear  and  limpid,  though 
it  may  be  rendered  turbid,  opaque,   or  sanguineous  by  accidental 
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admixture  of  pus  and  blood.  It  is  distinguished,  when  clear,  by  the 
presence  of  common  salt  and  the  absence  of  albumin.  The  echinococ- 
CU8  is  rare  in  our  country.  But  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  majority 
of  cases  in  our  country  do  not  find  their  way  into  print.     For  in- 
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Fig.  81.  Fio.  36. 

Fto.  84.~TeDU  echinococcus :  1,  natural  size ;  2,  head  ;  3,  neck  ;  4,  5,  immature  segments ;  0« 
mature  se^cneDts;  7,  KMiital  pore;  8,  ova,  0,  contaiuiDg  larvae. 
Fia.  8S.  —Extended  echinococcus  with  hook  lets. 
Fio.  86.— Echinococcus  sacs  in  the  liver  of  man. 

stance,  a  pathologist  at  the  Cincinnati  Hospital,  a  thoroughly  com- 
petent observer,  informed  the  writer,  on  the  occasion  of  reporting 
the  only  case  which  had  occurred  in  his  practice  of  twenty-six  years, 
that  he  had  himself  seen  three  cases  since  the  beginning  of  his  ser- 
vice, less  than  two  years,  none  of  which  had  been  reported.  It  is 
common  in  countries  where  the  dog  is  a  most  intimate  companion  of 
man.  In  Iceland,  where  the  dog  shares 
with  man  both  bed  and  board,  the  disease 
is  epidemic,  one-fifth  of  all  sheep  and  one- 
seventh  of  mankind  being  thus  affected, 
females,  from  their  indoor  life,  oftener 
than  males.  Victoria,  Australia,  ^^es 
with  Iceland  in  the  f  re(|uency  of  the  dis- 
ease. Krabbe,  of  Copenhagen,  found 
twenty-eight  per  cent  of  five  hundred 
dogs  affected  with  Taenia  echinococcus. 

The  echinococcus  is  enveloped  in  a  dense,  impermeable,  elastic 
capsule,  which,  upon  section,  rolls  up  at  its  edges  to  furnish  a  diag- 
nostic point  of  great  value.  From  the  inner  surface  of  this  capsule 
new  echinococci  develop  with  characteristic  sculices  and  hooklets. 


Fio.  3r.— Echinococcus   membrane 
with  hooks. 
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Diagnosis. — The  microscope  reveals  these  structures,  ^Ared*  of 
membrane,  scolices,  or  hooklets,  in  the  fluid  of  about  half  the  eases. 
The  recognition  of  them  makes  the  diagnosis  infallible.  The  other 
half  of  all  cases  must  be  diagnosticated  by  chemical  analysis,  a 
means  of  examination  which  applies  to  nearly  all  cases.  Suspicion 
may  be  excited  in  the  first  place  by  the  situation  of  the  tiunor. 
Echinococci,  unlike  cysticerci,  avoid  muscular  tissue,  and  come  to  be 
lodged  as  a  rule  in  certain  viscera,  preferably  in  the  liver,  lungs, 
spleen,  brain,  eye  (orbit,  but  not  in  the  ball),  and  kidnej'S.  The 
anatomical  elements  mentioned  have  been  discovered  in  the  faeces, 
vomited  matter,  urine,  sputum,  or  in  surface  fluid  from  sponta- 
neously ruptured  sacs,  most  commonly  in  the  fluid  withdrawn  by 
aspiration.  The  growth  of  the  tumor  is  slow,  extending  at  times 
over  periods  of  from  ten  to  fifteen,  exceptionally  to  fifty-five,  years. 
Years  of  latency  may  follow  the  infection.  It  is  not  malignant,  and 
is  seldom  painful ;  its  symptoms  being  produced  mainly  by  pres- 
sure upon,  and  dislocation  of,  natural  structures.  The  tumor,  when 
it  may  be  percussed,  palpated,  or  grasped,  is  found  to  be  elastic, 
with  a  sense  of  semi-fluctuation.  It  develops  on  palpation  also  a 
peculiar  fremitus,  the  so-called  hydatid  purring — a  sensation  similar 
to  that  felt  in  stroking  a  cat,  or  striking  the  spiral  spring  of  a  sofa 
or  a  bass  chord  of  the  pianoforte.  Opinions  differ  as  to  the  value  of 
this  so-called  hydatid  fremitus,  which  was  first  remarked  by  Brian- 
gon  in  1828.  Skoda  claims  that  the  same  sensation  is  yielded 
by  every  sac  with  fluid  contents  and  elastic  walls.  Cobbold  does 
not  think  it  different  from  the  impulse  communicated  by  fluid  matter 
in  any  other  kind  of  tumor.  Bamberger,  finding  it  in  ascites  and 
ovarian  tumors,  does  not  consider  it  characteristic.  On  the  other 
hand,  Heller  and  most  French  authors  regard  it  as  almost  pathog- 
nomonic. Frerichs  found  it  in  but  half  his  examinations.  Tillaux 
maintains  that  it  is  causeil  by  the  impulse  of  daughter  sacs  upon 
each  other  in  the  absence  of  liquid  in  the  parent  sac.  When  the 
parent  sac  contains  fluid  in  which  the  daughter  sacs  swim,  there 
is  no  tremor. 

As  already  stated,  chemistry  furnishes  the  surest  means  of  diag- 
nosis. The  fluid  is  colork^ss,  opalescent,  neutral,  and  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  1.005  to  1.015.  Albumin  is  wanting,  or  is  present  in  but 
very  slight  amount,  although  it  begins  to  abound  after  frequent 
tappings.  The  test  is  satisfactorily  made  by  heat  or  nitric  acid. 
Common  salt  is  abundant.  A  solution  of  the  silver  nitrate  dis- 
tinctly precipitates  the  insoluble  chloride.  In  doubtful  cases  there 
remain  two  other  tests  of  almost  ecjual  value,  viz.,  the  detection  of 
succinic  acid  and  inosite  or  muscle  sugar.  Both  of  these  agents  are 
found  naturally  in  other  organs  of  the  body,  but  not  in  the  liver ; 
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hence  the  value  of  the  evidence  furnished  by  their  presence  in  this 
organ. 

It  need  scarcely  be  stated  that  while  the  absence  of  succinic  acid 
and  inosite  does  not  exclude  echinococcus,  the  presence  of  them  is 
strong  evidence  of  its  existence.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
chemical  tests  are  more  valuable  than  the  microscopic,  though  the 
latter  are  more  positivawhen  present. 

With  all  these  means  of  recognition,  the  echinococcus  cyst  often 
escapes  detection.  Echinococcus  of  the  brain  may  simulate  typhoid 
fever ;  in  long  bones  it  develops  spontaneous  fracture  rather  than 
tumor.  Thierfelder  states  that  but  seven  of  thirteen  cases  were 
recognized  during  life  at  Rostock ;  Briicke  declares  that  but  thirteen 
of  twenty-two  cases  were  discovered  at  the  Berlin  Charite ;  and 
Madelung  maintains  that,  as  a  rule,  but  one-third  of  all  the  cases  are 
diagnosticated.  Most  of  these  observations,  however,  antedate  the 
days  of  aspiration,  which  has  immensely  simplified  the  examination. 

Ek^hinococcus  cysts  are  not  amenable  to  relief  by  internal  medi- 
cation. If  further  evidence  than  the  failure  of  every  kind  of  drug 
were  necessary  to  prove  this  fact,  it  may  be  found  in  an  observation 
of  Leidy,  who  discovered  in  the  body  of  an  English  sailor  sent  to 
him  for  dissection,  the  tissues  having  been  thoroughly  bleached  by 
an  injection  of  zinc  chloride  several  days  after  death,  a  hydatid  tu- 
mor of  the  size  of  the  fist  in  the  right  iliac  region,  full  of  daughter 
cysts  containing  still  living  scolices. 

The  most  simple  method  of  treatment  of  echinococcus  cysts  is  by 
aspiration  of  their  contents.  Murchison  reported,  of  forty-six  cases 
thus  treated,  thirty-five  successful  results.  In  ten  cases  subsequent 
suppuration  necessitated  incision,  whereby  eight  cases  recovered  and 
two  died.  The  remaining  case  died  of  acute  peritonitis  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  Fagg,  Hilton,  Durham,  and  Hand- 
field  rej)ort  nine  cases  cured  by  electrolysis. 
Jansen,  of  Iceland,  still  adheres  to  the  plan  of 
opening  by  the  caustic  method  of  Recamier. 
Loreta  (1886)  first  successfully  resected  a  large 
part  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver  stuffed  with 
echinococci.  Radical  treatment  demands  lapa- 
rotomy incision  and  drainage  under  asepsis. 
Mudd  successfully  cut  out  an  echinococcus  cyst  m^tuocuiaris.  ^'^^^"^ 
protruding  as  a  tumor  from  the  brain. 

The  rare  form  of  degeneration  known  as  the  mxUtilocular  cyst 
was  first  differentiated  from  colloid  cancer  in  1850  by  Virchow,  who 
showed  its  parasitic  nature.  Vierordt,  who  has  been  able  to  collect 
in  all  seventy-nine  cases,  some  of  them  antedating  Virchow's  dis- 
closures, makes  the  curious  discover^'  that  the  disease  is  limited  to  a 
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very  circumscribed  geographical  area.     Of  the  seventy-nine  cases, 
sixty-eight  occurred  in  Wurtemberg,  Bavaria,  and 
Switzerland,  the  rest  in  Baden,  Austria,  and  Russia^ 
and  one  in  the  United  States.     Strange  to  relate,  no 
case  has  ever  been  reported  from  the  classic  centres, 
of  Echinococcus  hydatinosus,  Iceland  and  Australia. 
All  the  victims  were  adults.     The  duration  of  the 
disease  averages  from  one  to  two  years,  in  one  excep-» 
tion  eleven  years.     It  is  recognized  by  the  anatomi- 
cal elements  of  the  parasites,  as  in  the  other  form  of 
the  disease.     From  its  exogenous  character  there  is 
no  tendency  to  capsulation  and  no  hope  of  securing 
its  total  extirpation ;  hence  the  prognosis  is,  as  yet 
at  least,  always  fatal.     Multilocular  echinococcus  is 
by  no  means  to  be  confounded  with  exogenous  hy- 
datid cysts,  in  which  projections  of  brood  capsules 
occur  external  to  the  parent  membrane,  penetrating 
the  liver  or  other  viscus  at  times  in  every  direction. 
Such  cysts  are  known  as  compound  cysts,  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  multilocular  cysts,  which  give  to  the 
organ  invaded  a  honeycomb  appearance.    The  prog- 
nosis of  the  compound  or  exogenous  cyst  is  much 
more  grave  than  that  of  the  simple  or  endogenoua 
cyst,  on  account  of  the  inaccessibihty  of  many,  or 
most,  of  the  growths. 

Round  Worms.— Nematoid  {yrffxa,  a  thread) 
worms  are  represented  as  pathogenic  entozoa  of  the 
human  body  in  the  round  worm,  the  threadworm, 
the  anchylostoma,  and  the  trichina  spiralis.  The 
order,  higher  in  the  scale  of  life  than  the  cestodes«  is. 
characterized  by  an  elongated,  filiform  body  without 
circulatory  or  respiratory  apparatus,  but  generally 
provided  with  an  intestine  open  at  both  ends.  The 
sexes  are  separate. 

The  Round  Worm,  Ascarislumbricoides — a  slug- 
gish worm,  inappropriately  designated  ascaris,  as  it 
is  much  less  active  than  the  threadworm  ;  sumamed 
lunibricoid,  cY  luhricitate  (Hooper),  from  its  slipperi- 
ness;  coarsely  resembling  the  common  earthworm, 
which  seems  to  have  been  named  for  it — ^is  the  most 
common,  as  it  is  the  most  prolific,  of  all  intestinal 
lumbricoides/  parasites.      It  is  also  found  everywhere  over  the 

globe.     It  is  cylindrical  in  shape,  with  pointed  ends,  pale  red  in 
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color  during  life,  paler  than  the  common  earthworm,  pinkish  gray- 
after  death,  averaging  the  diameter  of  a  goose  quill ;  the  female^ 
measuring  in  length  fifteen  inches  with  a  capacity  of  extension  to 
twenty-four  inches,  is  twice  as  long  as  the  male.     The  head  tapers  to 
a  point  more  gradually  than  the  tail,  which,  in  the  male,  is  distin- 
guished by  its  direct  incurvation  to  a  hook-like  process  for  grasping 
the  female.     A  pair  of  white,  delicate  hairs,  the  protruding  penis,  are 
often  visible  on  the  ventral  aspect  near  the  tail;  the  vulvar  opening 
is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  first  and  middle  thirds  of  the  body. 
The  head  is  further  characterized  by  three  semicircular,  knob-like 
projections  about  the  triangular  opening  of  the  mouth,  whereby  it 
is  readily  distinguished  from  the  earthworm,  sometimes  shown  in 
attempted  deception,  which  has  a  rounded  head  with  the  mouth 
under  it  in  the  form  of  a  transverse  slit.     Vacuoles  in  the  muscular 
meshwork  of  the  skin  give  issue  to  a  pale-red,  oily, 
irritating  matter  of  a  peculiar  odor,  which  is  so 
persistent  as  to  remain  with  the  worm  after  thor- 
ough washing,  and  communicate  itself  in  time  to 

alcohol  in  which  these  worms  have  been  preserved. 

The  bulk  of  the  body  is  taken  up  by  the  genital 

apparatus,  one  female  developing  sixty-two  million 

eggs.    The  ova,  ^^  to  ^iir  ^f  ^^  i^ich  in  diameter, 

provided  with  a  thick,  firm  albuminous  shell  or 

envelope,  of  nodular  surface,  usually  stained  with 

bile,  offer  extraordinary  resistance  to  destructive 

agents.     Thus  they  may  withstand  desiccation  for     Fio.40.-Round  worm: 

months,  or  remain  a  long  time  without  injury  to    J'  ^®f^  'r™.,"!?®\** 

'  .         ,      ,     ,  .  ,  .  . ,        from  top;  8,  Uil  of  male. 

the  embryo  in  alcohol,  turpentine,  chromic  acid, 
etc.,  agents  which  quickly  kill  the  mature  worm.     They  are  voided 
in  quantity  with  the  faeces,  and  may  be  counted  by  hundreds  with  a 
low  j)ower  under  the  microscope  in  a  small  mass  of  faeces. 

Although  Hippocrates  was  familiar  with  and  described  this  para- 
site, the  mode  of  development  of  the  egg  to  the  worm  has  been  but 
recently  determined.  Impure  drinking  water  has  always  been  sup- 
posed to  convey  the  parasite  or  its  ova  to  the  body  of  man ;  and 
recent  observations  by  Qrassi,  Lutz,  and  Leuckart  confirm  this 
view.  Aside  from  impure  water,  the  disease  is  conveyed  by  dirt, 
mud,  sand  contaminated  with  faeces,  and  but  rarely  and  accidentally 
by  food,  as  fruits  and  salads.  Infection  begins  in  childhood  with 
the  first  attempts  at  walking,  infants  being  comparatively  exempt. 
It  never  prevails  extensively,  nor  are  numerous  ascarides  ever  en- 
countered, in  denizens  of  cities  with  good  water  supply.  It  is  much 
more  frequent  in  the  country  and  small  towns,  and  if  most  prevalent 
in  the  tropics,  which  seems  to  be  the  case,  it  is  because  of  the  greater 
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neglect  of  the  water  supply.  The  insane,  whose  habits  are  notori- 
ously unclean  (coprophagi),  are  infected  as  a  rule. 

The  round  worm  dwells  in  the  small  intestine,  usually  about  the 
middle  of  it,  lying  stretched  out  in  its  course.  But  a  single  worm 
may  be  present,  more  commonly  from  four  to  six,  more  rarely  great 
numbers.  Cruveilhier  once  counted  a  thousand.  They  cannot  live 
in  the  stomach  or  colon,  and,  when  found  in  either  place,  are  in 
process  of  extrusion.  They  have  no  power  of  effecting  perforation, 
but  may  migrate  into  natural  openings  in  the  intestinal  canal,  as  into 
the  gall  ducts,  pancreatic  ducts,  vermiform  appendix,  or,  during  the 
act  of  vomiting,  into  the  larynx — where  they  have  caused  fatal  suffo- 
cation— bronchi,  nares,  and  thence  into  the  tear  ducts  and  into  the 
Eustachian  tubes,  whence  they  may  escape,  through  a  previous 
perforation  of  the  drum  membrane,  into  the  external  ear.  Thus 
Kartulis  found,  in  a  fatal  case,  one  himdred  and  twenty  in  the  small 
intestine,  twenty  in  the  large  intestine,  twenty  in  the  stomach,  three 
in  the  common  bile  ducts,  three  in  the  hepatic  duct,  five  in  the  gall 
bladder,  and  sixty  in  the  liver — all  in  the  liver  the  seat  of  abscesses. 
Most  of  the  migrations  occur,  however,  after  the  death  of  their  host 
Such  massive  accumulations  as  to  cause  more  or  less  complete  occlu- 
sion of  the  intestine  are  also  for  the  most  part,  though  not  always, 
post-mortem  phenomena.  Escape  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  presup- 
poses a  perforation  of  the  intestine,  as  from  typhoid  fever,  tubercu- 
losis, etc.  So,  also,  worm  abscesses,  accumulations  of  pus  containing 
worms,  occur  at  the  site  of  hernias,  at  the  umbihcus  in  childhood,  in 
the  groin  in  adults.  Incarcerated  with  other  contents  of  the  bowel, 
the  worm  escapes  through  some  perforation  in  its  wall,  the  result  of 
an  inflammation  to  the  cause  of  which  the  worm  may  possibly  con- 
tribute chemically;  as  Huber  noticed  in  himself,  after  handling  these 
worms,  itching  of  the  head  and  neck,  wheal-like  formations  on  the 
skin,  swelling  of  the  ear,  conjunctivitis,  and  chemosis.  It  is  observed 
also  that  worm  abscesses  speedily  heal  after  evacuation  of  the  pus 
and  discharge  of  the  wonn. 

Symptoms. — Round  worms  frequently  exist  in  the  body  without 
symptoms.  In  Grassi's  case  a  boy  aged  seven  voided,  two  months 
after  taking  a  pill  containing  one  hundred  and  fifty  ova,  one  hundred 
and  forty-three  mature  worms,  showing  meanwhile  no  symptoms 
whatever.  The  discharge  of  the  worm  is  thus  often  the  first  and 
only  sign  of  its  presence.  It  is  often  an  independent  catarrh  of  the 
intestine  which  sickens  and  discharges  the  worm,  so  that,  as  Kiich- 
enmeister  remarks,  *'  host  and  guest  agree  very  well  together'*  as  a 
rule.  On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  due  to  the  worm  dyspeptic 
manifestations,  anorexia,  heartburn,  colic,  constipation  or  diar- 
rhoea, with  puffiness  of  the  eyelids,  discoloration  about  the  eyes. 
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itching  of  the  nose  and  amis,  etc.  The  symptoms  are  wholly  due 
to  local  irritations,  which  display  the  same  symptoms  from  any 
•cause.  Various  nervous  disorders,  parsesthesisB,  chorea,  epilepsy, 
have  been  attributed  to  these  worms,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  tape- 
worms, without  foundation  as  a  rule.  Disappearance  of  the  symp- 
toms with  extrusion  of  the  worm  would  be  the  only  proof  of  such 
•dependence. 

The  diagnosis  rests,  as  has  been  said,  presumptively  upon  the 
discharge  of  one  worm,  when  others  may  be  supposed  to  exist ;  or 
upon  the  discovery  of  ova  in  the  f feces,  which  infallibly  indicates  the 
•continued  presence  of  the  worm  in  the  bowel.  All  other  symptoms 
are  fallacious. 

Prophylaxis. — A  supply  of  pure  water  is  the  best  preventive. 
So  long  .as  doubt  pertains  to  drinking  water  the  precaution  should  be 
taken  to  filter  it  properly.  The  ova  of  no  intestinal  parasite  will  pass 
through  a  filter  of  porous  clay.  Children  should  be  kept  out  of  the 
-dirt,  or  at  least  some  care  should  be  exercised  regarding  the  source 
-of  the  sand  and  dirt  in  which  they  play.  They  should  be  taught  not 
io  taste  the  **  mud  pies  "  they  make. 

Treatment. — Santonin  is  the  best  parasiticide.  It  is  best  admin- 
istered in  doses  of  from  two  to  five  grains 'suspended  in  castor  oil, 
-as  it  kills,  but  does  not  expel,  the  worm ;  or  in  capsule,  compressed 
disc,  troche,  or  powder  with  sugar  of  milk,  equal  quantity,  fol- 
lowed by  a  dose  of  castor  oil  3  i.-i  i.,  or  calomel  gr.  ij.-v.  It 
-should  be  given  at  night,  ever}'  night  or  every  other  night,  three 
times,  that  the  patient  be  not  disturbed  by  the  blue  or  yellow  vision 
"which  it  sometimes  occasions.  Transitory  dysuria,  incontinence  of 
urine,  and,  in  very  nervous  subjects,  even  light  delirium,  rarely  en- 
.-sue.  Where  this  remedy  would  seem  to  be  contra-indicated  it  may 
be  best  substituted  by  thymol,  one  to  two  drachms,  in  divided  doses 
^ven  in  quick  succession,  and  followed  by  wine,  whiskey,  or  brandy 
to  counteract  any  depressing  effects. 

Threadworm. — Oxyuris  (o5i)?,  sharp,  ovpd,  tail,  characteristic 
•only  of  thd  female)  vermicularis,  from  its  size  and  shape  ;  the 
thread,  pin,  from  its  situation,  seat ;  or  from  its  activity,  spring 
worm,  is  found  only  in  the  lower  part  of  the  large  intestine  of  man, 
in  which  it  spends  its  whole  existence.  The  female,  two-fifths  of  an 
inch  in  length,  is  readily  recognized  by  its  long,  awl-like,  sUghtly 
wavy  tail  and  chalky- white  color,  the  color  of  the  eggs  with  which 
the  body  is  stuffed  appearing  through  its  translucent  envelope  or 
-skin.  The  orifice  of  the  vulva  is  near  the  middle  of  the  body.  The 
male  measures  but  one-tenth  of  an  inch,  is  blunt  at  both  ends,  and 
iincurvated  at  the  tail  for  grasp  of  the  female.  The  penis  consists  of 
.a  single  spiculum,  often  seen  projecting  near  the  tail.     Males,  rare 
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in  number  and  small  in  size,  were  for  a  long  time  overlooked,  and 
are  best  discovered  in  scrapings  of  the  intestinal  mucus.  The  hab- 
itat of  the  thread worm"is  the  caecum,  and  not  the  rectum  as  is  com- 
monly  believed.  Ignorance  of  this  fact  accounts  for  the  frequent 
failure  of  treatment.  Threadworms  are  ubi- 
quitous, occur  at  all  ages,  but  are  more  fre- 
quent among  the  poor  and  unclean,  and  espe- 
cially among  children.  Young  worms  begin  to 
pass  from  the  rectum  in  fourteen  days  after 
ingestion  of  the  ova ;  and  as  each  female  may 
give  issue  to  successive  crops,  though  the  dura- 
tion of  indi\'idual  life  is  short,  the  progeny  is 
maintained  often  throughout  the  life  of  the  host. 
The  eggs,  y^xr  X  y^W  ^^^^  ^^  diameter,  are- 
oval  and  plano-convex.  The  embryo  develops 
rapidly,  in  from  four  to  six  houl«,  so  that  the 
whole  process  may  be  easily  followed  up  with 
the  microscope.  The  myriad  ova  and  rapid  de- 
velopment render  self-infection  almost  unavoid- 
able. In  fact,  ova  are  always  to  be  found  in- 
sinuated (by  scratching)  under  the  finger  nails- 
of  infected  individuals.  Helmintholog^sts  be- 
come infected  in  handling  the  worms. 

Threadworms,  though  active  in  movement, 
have  little  power  of  migration  over  a  dry  sur- 
face, perishing  rapidly  after  leaving  the  bowel ;  hence  infection  from 
contact,  as  from  a  l)edfellow  who  happens  to  be  the  host  of  worms, 
cannot  occur.  The  introduction  of  ripe  ova  from  an  infected  indi- 
vidual into  the  stomach  is  an  essential  factor  in  etio- 
logy. Infected  mothers,  nurses,  cooks,  waiters,  etc. , 
generally  convey  the  ova.  Biting  the  nails  is  a  not 
uncommon  mode  of  reinfection.  Orphan  and  in- 
sane asylums  furnish  all  the  prerequisites  for  rapid 
dissemination. 

Symj)toms,—So  long  as  the  parasite  remains 
above  the  rectum  it  gives  rise  to  no  symptoms.  De- 
scent of  the  mature  female  into  the  rectum  to  dis- 
charge its  ova  and  escape  at  the  anus — which  occurs 
most  f  re(iuently  at  night,  on  account  of  the  quiet  of  the  body  at  night 
and  the  greater  warmth  of  the  bed— is  attended  with  itching,  bor- 
iiKjj  burning  sens((tions,  which  may  become  so  intolerable  as  to 
prevent  sleep  and  lead  thereby  to  nervous  distress.  Migration  into 
the  vagina  extends  the  surface  of  irritation,  and  may  induce  pruri- 
tus, masturbation,   and  nymphomania.     It  is    questionable    if    the 


Mature  Female 

female.  with  ova. 

Fio  41.— Oxyuris  vermi- 
cularis. 


Fia.  48.  —  Oxyuris- 
vermicularif,  natural 
size;  one  female,  two 
males. 
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worm  ever  finds  its  way  beneath  the  prepuce  or  into  the  male 
urethra,  though  it  may  be  carried  thither  by  the  fingers.  The  in- 
tense irritation  about  the  perineum,  with  manipulations  for  its  relief, 
may  of  themselves  excite  the  genital  apparatus  and  thus  lead  to  a 
train  of  nervous  disorders. 

Diagnosis. — Direct  inspection  of  the  anus,  more  especially  after 
the  use  of  an  enema,  discloses  oxyurides  in  numbers,  so  that  a  search 
for  the  ova  is  generally  superfluous.  The  ova  may,  however,  always 
be  foimd,  in  the  absence  of  visible  worms,  in  scrapings  of  the  upper 
parts  of  the  anus,  as  everted  in  defecation,  upon  paper  used  in  wip- 
ing, or  in  its  uppermost  parts  accessible  to  the  handle  of  a  scalpel  or 
the  eye  of  a  catheter.  Vix  declares  that  he  never  found  a  single 
case  where  the  eggs  were  not  visible  in  countless  numbers  in  the 
first  field  of  vision.  The  detection  of  the  worm  or  its  ova,  it  is  need- 
less to  state,  affords  the  only  positive  diagnosis. 

Prophylaxis. — Scrupulous  cleanliness  on  the  part  of  those  af- 
fected, regular  ablutions  before  meals,  and  the  frequent  use  of  the 
nail  brush,  are  preventive  measures  of  importance.  Children  cannot 
be  prevented  from  putting  their  own  fingers  in  their  mouths,  but 
surely  the  filthy  habit  might  be  stopped  of  inserting  those  of  their 
attendants.  The  bad  habit  of  biting  the  nails  can  be  broken  up. 
After  all,  the  only  real  prophylaxis  is  the  speedy  evacuation  of  every 
member  of  the  colony  in  affected  individuals. 

Treatment. — Though  some  degree  of  moisture  is  necessary  to  the 
growth  and  reproduction  of  the  threadworm,  it  cannot  live  in  water, 
which  causes  it  to  swell  up  and  burst.  Hence  the  administration  of 
anthelmintics  is  unnecessary  and,  because  of  the  distance  of  the 
worms  from  the  mouth,  ineflScacious.  Heller  saw  oxyurides  creeping 
about  ** quite  lively"  under  strong  solutions  of  carboUc  acid  applied 
as  a  dressing  to  condylomata  of  the  perineum.  Inundation  and 
maceration  with  water,  if  practised  effectively,  suflSce  to  destroy  and 
remove  them.  Simple  as  it  may  seem  to  accomplish  it,  the  treat- 
ment is  nevertheless  seldom  successful.  Failure  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  applications  are  limited  to  the  rectum.  Irrigation  with  soap 
and  i?^ater,  because  less  irritant  to  the  bowels  than  simple  water,  by 
means  of  a  long  rectal  tube  or  catheter  in  the  knee-elbow  posture, 
best  dislodges  and  discharges  these  worms.  Irrigation  with  luke- 
warm water,  two  to  four  quarts,  should  precede  the  injection  of  the 
same  quantity  of  soap  water,  and  the  operation  should  be  repeated  at 
intervals  of  one  or  two  weeks,  at  least  three  times,  that  subsequent 
broods,  previously  secreted  in  the  sacculi  of  the  intestine  or  vermi- 
form appendix,  may  be  successively  attacked.  Ammoniated  mercu- 
rial ointment  best  reUeves  subsequent  itching  and  irritation  about  the 
perineum. 
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Whipworm. — Trichocephalus  dispar  (dpiS^  ^P«Afo'?,  hair,  xeq)aXij, 
head;  dispar,  unequal),  male  one  and  a  quarter,  female  two  inches  in 
length  ;  is  readily  recognized  by  the  inequality  of  its  thickness,  the 
head  extremity  constituting  a  long,  spirally  turned  thread,  the  lash 
the  body  a  much  stouter,  shorter  mass,  the  handle  of  the  whip 
habitat,  the  caecum  and  its  vicinity.     The  brownish-colored  eggs 

0.05  X  0.02  mm.,  which  are  not  infrequently 
voided  in  the  stools,  are  differentiated  froD 
those  of  other  nematoids  by  their  doubl 
contour,  strongly  granulated  yolk,  and  dis 
tinct  lemon  shape,  which  is  more  closel; 
simulated  at  both  (flattened)  poles  by  pre 
jecting  (shining)  coverlets.  The  eggs  ar 
developed  into  mature  worms  in  the  bod; 
of  man.  The  whipworm,  which  may  furnish  one  and  a  half  miUio: 
eggs  in  twenty-four  hours,  indicating  the  presence  of  nine  hundred  t 
fifteen  hundred  parasites,  is,  according  to  Moosbnigger  and  Leich 
tenstem,  a  frequent  cause  of  anaemia  and  blood-stained  diarrhea 
in  children. 

Anchylostoma  (ayxvXo?  (TTo^a,  fixed  mouth)  DUODENALIS 
Gothard  worm,  from  the  niunber  of  cases  (over  one  thousand  reported 
among  the  workmen  in  the  excavation  of  this  tunnel. — A  thick,  red 


Fio.  48.  —  Whipworm, 
and  male. 


female 


Fio.  44.— Eggsof  entoKoa:  1.  Distoma  hepaticum;  2,  Distoma  lanceolatum ;  8,  Tnniasoliun 
4,  Taenia sagi Data;  5,  Taenia  lata;  6,  Oz^iiris  vermicularis;  7,  TrichocephaluB dispar;  8,  AscariM  lun 
bricoides. 


round  worm,  female  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  mal 
half  as  long ;  it  is  distinguished  by  an  open,  oval  stoma,  lined  wit! 
teeth,  by  means  of  which  it  attaches  itself  by  hundreds  and  thousand 
to  the  duodenum  and  jejunum,  penetrating  even  to  the  submucou 
tissue,  where  it  sucks  itself,  like  a  leech,  full  of  blood.  It  is  foun 
in  Eg}'pt,  parts  of  Europe,  South  America,  and  Africa,  whence  i 
was  imported  by  slaves  into  our  own  Southern  States,  Louisiana 
Alabama,  and  Georgia.     Tlie  oval  ova,  0.05  mm.  long,  are  voided  i: 
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the  intestines  to  be  discharged  with  the  faeces  and  continue  their 
growth  in  stagnant  water,  whence  they  are  received  into  the  intes- 
tine of  man,  in  which  development  is  completed. 

The  symptomSj  which  show  themselves  in  acute  and  chronic 
forms  of  anchylostomiasis,  depend  mainly  upon  loss  of  blood.  The 
disease  is  announced  in  both  forms  with  pain  in  the  stomach  and 
intestines,  to  be  followed  by  anosmia  and  chlorosis.  The  lips  and 
finger  nails  become  pale,  the  pulse  is  increased  in  frequency,  and  in 
chronic  forms  there  is  either  marked  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of 
the  heart  or  disturbance  of  valvular  ac- 
tion. In  the  last  stages  of  the  disease 
anctmia  becomes  profound  and  oedema 
begins  to  show  itself  about  the  ankles 
and  legs.  Fatty  degeneration  of  the 
heart,  with  stasis,  cyanosis,  and 
dropsy,  gradually  supervenes  in  the 
cases  of  more  protracted  course. 

The  symptoms  may  simulate,  and 
have  been  mistaken  for,  catarrh,  ulcer,  i,  male:  2.  female,  s,  ma^mifled  head, 
and  cancer  of  the  stomach,  chlorosis,  ?*  natural  size.  showm^  teeth, 
amemia,  pernicious  anemia,  leukemia,  ^'^-  «-A°<=^yio8tomum  duodeiuiie. 
valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  and  malarial  cachexia.  The  diagnosis 
rests  upon  the  fact  of  multitudinous  attack,  by  preference  of  the 
working  classes,  masons,  and  miners,  without  regard  to  age  and  sex^ 
but  with  especial  regard  to  a  hot  climate  and  bad  drinking  water. 
Malaria  is  diflferentiated  by  enlargement  of  the  spleen  and  liver^ 
melan^mia,  and  characteristic  corpuscles  in  the  blood ;  leukaemia, 
bv  affection  of  the  spleen  and  lymph  glands,  with  specific  altera- 
tions in  the  blood.  Certain  pases  of  pernicious  anaemia  are  cases  of 
this  disease.  In  doubtful  cases  the  diagnosis  is  established  by  the 
detection  of  ova  in  the  stools,  generally  intimately  intermixed  with 
the  contents  of  the  bowel  on  account  of  the  high  habitat  of  the  worm. 
They  are  best  disclosed  by  dilution  of  the  faeces  in  water,  and  exami- 
nation of  the  sediment  which  falls  over  night  in  a  conical  glass. 

Treatment. — Thymol  has  proven,  in  the  hands  of  Bozzolo,  Grazi- 
adei,  and  Lutz,  a  specific  in  the  treatment  of  this  hitherto  intractable 
disease.  The  treatment  should  be  prefaced  with  a  dose  of  calomel, 
gr.  X.,  and  the  drug  should  be  given  in  repeated  moderate  doses,  3  i. 
pro  die  in  capsule  or  compressed  tablet,  for  several  days.  Large  doses 
of  the  fluid  extract  of  male  fern,  3  ij.-^'i- ,  if  fresh  and  of  good  quality, 
are  almost  equally  effective. 

Trichina  (dpiS,  rpixo<;,  hair)  spiralis  (a  name  applied  by  Owen, 
1835,  to  the  immature  parasite  encapsulated  in  muscle,  where  it 
was  first  observed)   is  present  in  man  in  both  the  developed  and 
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undeveloped  states :  developed,  mature  in  the  intestinal  canal ;  un- 
developed, immature  in  the  muscles.     The  trichina  also  infests  the 
hog,  rat,  cat,  rabbit,  fox,  and  guinea-pig.     It  is  a  pure  parasite,  the 
sole  eximiple  among  the  entozoa,  having  lost  all  relation  with  the 
external  world. 

The  history  of  the  trichina  is  wholly  modern.  Calcified  remnants 
of  this  parasite  in  muscle  were  looked  upon  as  dissecting-room  curi- 
osities up  to  1835,  when  Paget  took  a  specimen  to  Owen,  who  gav* 
it  the  very  appropriate  name  it  bears.  Leidy,  in  1846,  discoverecl 
in  a  piece  of  ham  upon  his  plate  the  same  immature  fonn,  whici: 
was  still  regarded  as  an  innocent  wandering  nematoid  worm  unti' 
1860,  when  Zenker  discovered  it  in  myriads  in  the  muscles  of  ^ 
patient  who  had  died  of  a  disease  diagnosticated  as  typhoid  fever 
but  marked  by  extreme  pain  in  the  muscles,  with  oedema  of  th< 
surface,  which  symptoms  he  correctly  attributed  to  the  presence 
of  the  parasites.  Virchow,  Leuckart,  and  Zenker  then  demonstratec 
their  migration  from  the  intestines  to  the  muscles ;  and  two  years 


Fio.  40.  Fig.  47. 

Fios.  46  and  47.— Mature  trichinae. 

later,  in  1862,  Friedreich  made  the  first  diagnosis  of  the  disease  in 
life,  with  the  detection  of  the  parasite  in  a  piece  of  exsected  muscle. 

Anatomy,  etc. — The  mature  intestinal  trichina  is  round,  elon- 
gated, white,  and,  as  its  name  implies,  extremely  fiUfonn,  on  which 
account  it  is  barely  visible  to  the  naked  eye  as  a  fine  wool  hair  or 
silvery  thread.  The  head,  formerly  regarded  as  the  tail,  is  drawn 
out  alnn>st  to  a  line,  while  the  caudal  extremity  is  somewhat  roundetl 
ott'  and  is  not  much  thinner  than  the  body.  The  alimentary  canal 
b(»giiis  with  a  muscular  mouth,  is  continued  into  an  elongated  oeso- 
l>hagus,  expanding  into  a  flask-shaped  stomach,  to  be  again  con- 
tinued into  the  intestinal  canal,  which  at  its  extremity  receives  in  the 
male  the  opening  of  the  seminal  duct,  arising  from  a  single  testicle, 
a  thick  cul-de-sac  which  runs  along  the  side  of  the  body.  The 
teniale.  one-eighth  oi  an  inch  in  length,  is  twice  as  long  as  the  male 
to  accommodate  the  ova  with  which  it  is  stuffed,  and  which  are 
hatched  within  tlie  body  and  born  alive.  The  orifice  of  the  vagina 
is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  first  and  second  quarters  of  the 
body.  Each  female  may  give  birth,  in  the*  course  of  a  month,  to 
over  a  thousand  young.     Tlie  jniront  trichina^  are  short-lived.     The 
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iire  probably,  for  the  most  part,  digested  and  absorbed  after  repro- 
duction, as  they  disappear  from  the  intestine  in  five  to  eight  weeks, 
and  are,  unfortunately,  not  often  to  be  found  in  the  stools. 

The  new-bom  inmiature  trichinae,  one  two-hundredth  of  a  line  in 
length,  having  escaped  from  the  body  of  tlie  parent,  penetrate  the 
intestinal  wall,  probably  by 
means  of  chemical  irritation, 
to  migrate,  chiefly  along  the 
meshes  of  the  connective  tissue, 
to  contiguous  muscles,  more 
especially  to  the  diaphragm, 
abdominal,  intercostal,  laryn- 
geal, cervical,  ocular,  and 
proximal  muscles  of  the  ex- 
tremities, in  which  latter  re- 
gion they  are  crowded,  as  if 
arrested,  at  the  tendinous  ex- 
tremities. Here  they  continue 
to  grow  for  fourteen  days  to  a 
length  of  half  a  line,  when 
tliev  coil  up  to  assume  the  well- 
bown  spiral  form,  disinte- 
grating the  muscular  tissue, 
expanding  and  thickening  the 
«arcolenuna,  and,  as  a  result 
^f  the  inflammatory  process 
thus  produced,  leading  to  the 
formation  of  a  lemon-shaped 
capsule  one-fifth  of  a  line  in 
length,  in  which  they  lie  for  the  most  part  singly,  or  more  rarely  in 
groups  of  two,  three,  or  even  four.  Thus  they  remain  encysted  alive 
for  a  year  or  more,  exceptionalh'  as  long  as  twenty-five  years,  or 
Wome  subsequently^calcified — after  calcification  of  the  containing 
capsule — a  process  which  begins  at  the  poles  of  the  cyst,  but  is  not  of 
fiect?ssity  fatal  to  its  contents,  even  when  complete. 

Muscular  tissue  thus  infested,  when  taken  as  food  (one  ounce  con- 
taining at  times  fifty  to  one  hundred  thousand  parasites),  is  dis- 
Hved  ill  the  process  of  digestion,  lilx^rating  from  their  capsules, 
in  from  three  hours  to  three  days,  the  muscle  trichiuie,  which  attain 
«;xual  maturity  in  the  intestinal  canal  in  five  days,  and  then  re- 
produce their  species  with  the  rapidity  described.  Tri(»hinfe  have 
also  been  found  in  the  blood,  mesenteric  glands,  and  peritoneal  cavity. 

Thus  the  Trichina  spiralis,  which  was  formerly  regarded  as  an 
accidental  and  innocent  inhabitant  of  the  muscular  tissue,  has  been 


Fio.  48.— Younic  trichlQaB  in  muscle. 
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unmasked,  since  the  first  observation  of  Zenker  in  1860  on  a  servant 
girl  in  the  hospital  at  Dresden,  as  one  of  the  most  widely  dissemi- 
nated and  deadly  of  all  known  parasites. 

The  symptoms  of  trichinosis,  as  the  disease  is  called,  vary  ac 
cording  to  the  quantity  ingested  and  the  irritation  produced.  Smal 
numbers  produce  no  symptoms,  calcified  remnants  having  beer 
often  found  in  autopsies  with  a  history  of  absence  of  any  symptoms 


Fio.  49.— Tnchina  encapsulated  in  muscle. 


Fio.  60.-Calcifled  relics. 


in  life.  A  certain  stage  of  development  and  capsulation  is  also  re 
quisite  to  infection.  Too  young  or  insufficiently  protected  trichina 
are  killed  in  the  stomach.  Calcified  capsules  may  not  liberate  thei 
contents.  The  irritation,  with  the  consequent  rapid  increase  of  per 
stalsis  in  childhood,  often  causes  the  expulsion  of  trichinae  unlilx 
rated  from  their  capsules  in  the  stools.  The  ingestion  of  alcohol  i 
large  quantities  with  the  meal  may  destroy  them  as  rapidly  as  the 
are  liberated. 


Fio.  51.— Young  trichina  liberated  from  capsule. 


Fio.  62.— Encapsulated  trichina. 


The  stage  of  invasion,  which  shows  itself  in  from  three  hours  ' 
three  days  or  longer,  as  successive  quantities  may  be  ingested,  is  chj 
racterized  by  irritation  on  the  part  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  vi2 
by  anorexia,  nausea,  vomiting,  tenderness  to  pressure,  pain  in  t) 
bowels,  and  diarrhoea.  These  symptoms  may  be  absent  altogethe 
or  may  vary  greatly  in  intensity,  to  assume  at  times  such  severii 
as  to  be  mistaken  for  cholera,  as  in  the  epidemic  of  Hedersleben 
1865,  a  city  of  two  thousand  inhabitants,  where  three  hundred  ai 
thirty-seven  persons  were  attacked,  and  one  hundred  and  one  die 
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three  on  the  sixth  day.  Animals  fed  with  trichinotic  flesh  often 
succumb  on  the  fourth  day.  The  fever,  thirst,  headache,  and  gene- 
ral prostration  which  may  accompany  the  local  signs  belong  equally 
to  other  causes  of  intestinal  irritation  and  are  not  peculiar  to  trichi- 
nosis. 

Characteristic  symptoms  announce  the  advent  of  the  stage  of 
migration  and  colonization  in  the  muscles,  which  begins  as  a  rule 
on  the  seventh  day  with  cedema,  functional  disturbance,  and  pain 
in  the  muscles.  <^dema  shows  itself  first,  or  is  noticed  first  as  a 
rule,  in  the  eyelids,  disappearing  in  a  few  days  and  returning  later 
in  the  course  of  the  disease.  This  oedema  is  often  coincident  with 
pain,  tension,  and  restriction  of  movement  in  the  muscles  of  the 
eyes,  as  evidence  of  early  invasion  of  these  muscles  ;  though  the  pre- 
sence of  oedema  here  as  elsewhere,  in  the  absence  of  muscular  signs, 
has  also  been  ascribed  to  the  action  of  some  toxic  principle  acting 
upon  the  vaso-motor  system.  CEdema  of  the  face  is  often,  that  of 
the  hands  and  feet  more  rarely,  associated  with  that  of  the  eyelids. 
PronouCnced  oedema  of  the  skin  over  the  affected  muscles  occurs 
even  more  constantly  than  about  the  face — is  absent,  in  fact,  in  only 
ten  per  cent  of  cases.  This  cutaneous  oedema  also  disappears  for 
a  few  days,  to  return  later.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  oedema 
of  heart  and  kidney  disease  by  its  association  with  the  muscular 
signs,  as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  it  spares  the  genital  organs,  the 
scrotum  and  labia  majora. 

Muscle  symptoms  appear  on  the  ninth  or  tenth  day  as  a  rule,  de- 
layed at  times  to  the  fourteenth,  varjang  in  every  grade  of  intensity 
from  lassitude,  stiflEness,  or  tension,  to  board-like  indurations  and 
most  atrocious  pains.  The  flexors  of  the  extremities,  the  biceps  and 
muscles  of  the  calf  especially,  become  swollen,  tense,  and  tender, 
the  extremities  being  held  in  semi-flexion  to  simulate  the  postures 
of  acute  articular  rheumatism.  Invasion  of  the  diaphragm,  abdo- 
minal and  intercostal' muscles,  gives  rise  to  dyspnoea  ;  invasion  of 
the  masseters,  which  may  excite  trismus,  renders  mastication  pain- 
ful or  impossible  ;  while  invasion  of  the  tongue  and  pharyngeal 
muscles  may  restrict  or  prevent  deglutition,  accounting  thus  for  the 
rapid  emaciation.  Invasion  of  the  larynx  is  shown  by  hoarseness  of 
voice  or  aphonia  in  twenty  per  cent  of  cases,  and  of  the  ocular  mus- 
<^le8  by  fixation  of  the  eyeball,  chemosis,  and  occasionally  by  mydri- 
asis and  nystagmus.  Impairment  of  hearing  follows  invasion  of 
the  stapedius  muscle. 

Sweating  is  another  common  symptom  of  trichinosis.  It  occurs 
early,  always  in  connection  with  the  muscular  pains,  and  is  profuse 
and  distressing  in  correspondence  with  their  severity.  It  is  often 
attended  with  miliaria,  occasionally  with  herpes.     Pustular  erup- 
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tions — Friedreich  once  found  a  free  trichina  in  a  pustule — ^acne,  furun 
culosis,  may  follow  the  disappearing  oedema  of  the  face. 

Still  another  quite  common  as  well  as  obstinate  symptom  is  in 
somnia,  which  often  rapidly  exhausts  the  patient.  With  tliis  excep 
tion  the  nervous  system  shows  no  symptoms.  Though  most  case 
are  characterized  by  apathy  or  depression,  the  brain  remains  clear 
except  in  the  last  stages  of  the  severe  attacks,  when  somnolence 
stupor,  or  delirium  may  for  a  short  time  precede  the  end. 

Fever  does  not  belong  of  necessity  to  trichinosis.  Average  cas€ 
show  slight  elevations  of  temperature,  up  to  104®  F.  in  the  sever 
forms,  which  at  times  present  the  course  of  remittent,  or  more  fn 
quently  of  typhoid,  curves.  Bronchitis,  even  catarrhal  pneumonia 
may  result  from  the  impeded  respiration,  while  extensive,  even  fati 
hypostatic  pneumonia  from  prolonged  decubitus  is  not  uncommon  i 
protracted  cases. 

Duration, — The  disease  lasts  from  two  weeks  in  the  lighte: 
cases  to  eight  weeks  in  pronounced  cases,  and  with  sequelae,  for  tl 
greater  part  of  a  year,  in  the  severest  forms.  Kunze  heard  cou 
plaints  of  rheumatic  pains  in  bad  weather  four  years  after  the  H< 

derslebon  epidemic,  and  Kratz  four 
weakness  of  the  muscles  in  one  caj 
eight  years  after  the  attack.  The  mo 
tality  ranges  from  one  to  sevent; 
averaging  thirty  per  cent.     Death  o 

Fio.53.-Trlchioa  in  muscle.  ^^^'^   ^^^1^"^   ^^om  exhaUStioU   Or  bloc 

poisoning  in  from  four  to  six  weeks,  e; 
ceptionally  earlier  from  gastro-intestinal  irritation,  and  later  froi 
hyiK)static  pneumonia  and  marasmus. 

The  profjuosis  depends  largely  upon  the  number  ingested  ar 
the  lapse  of  time.  Children  almost  never  succumb,  because  most  < 
the  tricliinte  are  ejected  by  diarrhoea.  Patients  who  survive  tl 
eighth  week  recover.  Severe  myositis  or  dyspnoea,  profound  pro 
tratiun  and  nervous  symi)toms,  aggravate  the  prognosis.  Recovei 
is,  as  a  rule,  much  more  tedious  and  protracted  than  after  oth( 
acute  infections  of  corresponding  severity. 

The  diagnosis  is  illuminated  often  by  the  fact  that  others  a 
simultaneously  affected,  or  by  the  inspection  of  suspected  porl 
possibly  by  the  detection  of  mature  or  encapsulated  trichinae,  mo 
especially  after  a  brisk  cathartic,  in  the  mucous  but  not  in  the  flu 
contents  of  the  voided  stools  ;  positively  by  the  discovery  of  inmi 
ture  trichinae  in  the  muscles,  extracted  preferably  after  linear  inc 
sion  under  antisepsis,  from  the  deltoid  or  lower  part  of  the  bice] 
muscles — for  the  most  part  an  unnecessary  procedure.  A  history  < 
gastro-intestinal  irritation,  foUoweil  by  constipation,  oedema  of  tl 
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face  on  the  eighth  day,  and  muscle  signs  by  the  tenth  day,  with 
sweating,  insomnia,  headache,  thirst,  and  fever,  sufficiently  charac- 
terizes the  disease. 

Articular  rheumatism,  which  has  pain  and  sweating  in  common 
with  trichinosis,  is  distinguished  by  the  affection  of  the  joints  proper, 
more  especially  of  the  smaller  joints,  by  the  absence  of  gastro-intes- 
tinal  irritation,  dyspnoea,  insomnia,  and  affection  of  the  muscles  of 
the  jaws  and  eyes. 

Muscular  rheumatism  selects  by  preference  other  muscles  than 
those  affected  in  trichinosis,  and  is  unattended  with  gastro-intes- 
tinal  irritation,  cedema,  fever,  and  sweats.  Grawitz,  Virchow^s  as- 
sistant, declares  that  trichinae  were  found,  on  autopsy,  in  one-third 
of  the  cases  of  so-called  muscular  rheumatism. 

Typhoid  fever  is  differentiated  by  the  mental  disturbance,  a  char- 
acteristic temperature  curve,  diarrhoea  generally  throughout  the  dis- 
ease, meteorism,  and  is  not  attended  with  oedema,  astlmia,  and  mus- 
cular signs. 

Meningitis  shows  herpes  as  a  rule,  hypersesthesia,  opisthotonos, 
a  contracted  abdomen,  and  has  a  different  llistor}^  Finally,  poly- 
mvositis,  which  shows  pain  in  the  muscles,  tension,  deformity,  pros- 
trdtion,  cedema,  sweats,  and  insomnia — in  short,  most  of  the  signs 
of  trichinosis — is  distinguished  by  isolated  att^ick,  by  the  absence  of 
history  and  gastro-intestinal  signs,  preference  of  the  extensor  mus- 
cles, and  exemption  of  the  diaphragm,  larynx,  tongue,  and  pharynx. 
Excised  portions  of  muscle  show  hyaline  or  waxy  degeneration,  but 
no  trichinae. 

Prophylaxis, — Naked-eye  inspection  of  meat  does  not  disclose 
the  Trichina  spiralis  except  in  cases  of  calcification,  and  calcification 
is  not  necessarily  fatal  to  the  trichina©.  Putrefaction  does  not  de- 
stroy them.  Copious  libations  of  alcohol  with  meals  is  a  preventive 
as  unreliable  as  unadvisable.  Smoking  and  pickhng,  as  ordinarily 
practised,  kill  only  the  surface  trichinae.  A  temperature  of  160**  F. 
is  fatal  to  the  trichina,  so  that  thorough  cooking  of  meat  offers  a 
sure  prevention  of  infection.  A  long  subjection  to  high  temperature 
is  requisite  to  secure  penetration  to  the  interior  of  a  large  mass  of 
nieat  of  the  necessary  grade  of  heat. 

Therapy, — Successful  therapy  depends  upon  an  early  diagnosis, 
which  is  often  unattainable.  A  brisk  cathartic,  calomel  gr.  x.-xx., 
castor-oil  |i.,  or  infusion  of  senna,  followed  by  irrigation  of  the 
colon,  offers  a  hope  of  discharging  many  of  the  worms  before  they 
have  been  liberated  from  their  capsules ;  and  inasmuch  as  Kratz 
«nd  Cohnheim  found  trichinae  in  the  stools  as  late  as  the  twelfth 
^eek,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  never  too  early  or  too  late,  for  pur- 
poses either  of  diagnosis  or  of  therapy,  to  give  this  method  triaU 
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Recently  IWrfrrntfA  trir^FiiMt  nsay  bie-  b«inmJbed  and  more  readily  dis- 
rhnr^f^]  by  th^?  fi/lminbitr^thyn  •:€  ^jm^iL  3  L-isSw,  divided  in  two  or 
thrf!*5  <\(fi^rn  ;  or  fxlTHCl  o(  m^k-  fertL.  3  L-ix.  After  colonization  in 
the  friiiwl^  th^j  tr^^tment  b«o:<Gi«s  purely  symptomatic.  The  hope 
of  rfuhfn]  fzU'TTninHtiou  by  rapidly  diffioable  agents,  picric  acid 
nud  Urri7,iUt  or  wat^rr-extracting  agietLt«w  glycerin  and  alcohol,  has 
prov^'fi  ilhiv/ry.  Applications  of  b-j*  water.  !»dicylic  acid  gr.  vij., 
wilol  ^r.  jr.,  ffp^/r^?  #;ftp*icially  phenacetin  gr.  x.,  or  antipyrin  gr.  v., 
hvf^ry  h//iir«  fftf%y  \ifi  trie^l  in  relief  of  pain  not  so  great  as  to  indicate 
rrM'r|'hlri'\  Mfh'wh  Urfromes  a  necesaty  in  severer  cases.  Sodium 
)^rf'uMt^  fcf'  *!'♦  antipyrin  gr.  x.,  chk«al  gr.  xv..  may  sufiSce  to  se- 
^^M'»  «j|*»^p.  wUu'U  in,  however,  in  bad  caseis  forced  only  by  morphine. 
\»i  ^)n^  QM f^fy  of  th^j  fi^itient  depends  upon  speedy  encystment  of  the 
hh)nhtf^  ti  ffrtrt'4mH  which  is  hindered  by  motion  of  every  kind — re- 
|.f.<4^  ntut  miM.  ttn  u^m^ihite  as  possible  should  be  enjoined  and  se- 
hiithi\  'Dm'  Af.n^ri^ih  in  to  be  sustained  by  alcohol  and  food  until 
Mf^  ff'ti'i^  lit  Mm*  fWm'fim  in  npent. 


Kio.  54.— Ooine*  worm. 


|!  H  \hi  \  M  |i.hlNi«;NMiM  (( Jiiiiioa  Worm). — Found  frequently  in  Asia 
.,,1  I    \lii<.t       N  vi'is  liiiiK    Mixty  to  one  hundred  centimetres— slender 

MM   ..Mil   iMiHHlfil   linad  itiid  hooked  tail;  female  only  known  as 

(    .,  1.1'  li  Ihiit't  .mhiM  iiHMlimi  hoHt  in  minute  Crustacea,  with  which, 

n,   I.  h. I  inn  ,iMh«i.  Ilio  niiil»i\V()  gots  entrance  into  the  body  of  man. 

h  »      Mil'  I  1.1  IIm»  IiIimmI  vpkhoIh  to  the  periphery,  where  it  develops 

»     M.   iiMii,    l(«Hitin|i   liininrloH  mid  abscesses  in  the  subcutaneous 

M     ,     , )  lni|iii  iilU  In  tlir  lower  extremity  near  the  heel.     In  this 

,.  II    iMH,    «I».m.|m|i  M:nnKn»iH^  or  general  rigors,  fever,  convul- 

i        I  .Ml'  Mititl   lio  tnktMi  in  its  extraction  not  to  break  it  off, 

n  M.  .,  |.i    hiiilt.  liMin  III!  n|NMi  wound  in  the  skin.     To  avoid  this 

.1  ,,(  II  I,  mIiI  I«i.  n.phllv  wound  around  a  stick  and  very  slowly 
Ml   I.  .     ,,  iM  il».   ..•in-M..  It'  niH'osHary,  of  several  hours. 

I  ,,  ,  ,  ,  .»,... I  I  i.»  \  d{in^:tM'ous  neinatoid  worm  found  in  the 
11  I  ii,  I  ii.(ii.i  ..ihfoimi'^  lirsi  doscTibed  by  Bancroft,  hence 
I  .1     ,      I Ill    .mmI    iIi.jI    nM't»^:ni/tMl  as  a  cause  of  chyluria  by 

i        .       .  ill   till    \    I   i      H>l\ 

M      III ,.,Mim  •    liKo  \\\o  Trichina  spiralis,  is  found  in  both 

.11 ,.!.»..     Mt.i  ni  tluOhnlv  of  man.     The  mature  form 
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lives  viviparous  in  the  lymph  vessels  of  the  scrotum  and  the  lower 
extremities,  and  is  a  parasite  of  the  respectable  length  of  eight  to  ten 
centimetres.     The  young  filariae  find  their  way  from  the  lymph  ves- 
sels to  the  blood,  where  they  are  encountered  in  gi'eat 
numbers,  each  worm  measuring  0.35  mm.  in  length, 
with  a  breadth  about  the  diameter  of  a  red  blood  cor- 
puscle.   A  protruding  sheath  often  envelops  one  end  of 
it   The  worm  shows  active  sinuous  motion.     Manson 
made  the  curious  discovery  that  the  filariaB  of  the  blood 
are  to  be  seen  only  at  night,  whence  the  failure  which 
has  marked  many  attempts  at  their  discovery  during 
the  day.     Fluids  must  also  be  examined  fresh.     Some 
intennediate  stage  of  development  must  exist  between 
the  mature  filariainthe  lymph  vessels  and  the  imma- 
ture filaria  in  the  blood,  outside  the  body,  else  various 
transition  forms  would  be  seen.     There  is  reason  to  be- 
Keve  that  the  animal  or  insect  which  officiates  in  secur- 
ing this  transition  state  is  the  mosquito.     The  mosquito 
sucks  itself  full  of  blood  containing  the  filaria  and  carries 
it  to  water,  whence  the  mosquito  arises,  so  that  the  body  of  man  be 
comes  the  host  of  the  work  through  the  medium  of  drinking  water. 


Fio.  66.— Filaria 
Baiig:uiDi8. 


FiQ.  M.— FilArin  in  blood  vessels. 


Fig.  67.— Elephantiasis  cruris  lym- 
phangiectatica  (Ziegler). 


The  Filaria  sanguinis  is  a  dangerous  parasite,  in  that  it  produces 
symptoms  in  both  stages  of  development.     In  the  skin  it  causes 
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sclerosis,  elephantiasis,  occlusions  of  the  lymph  vessels,  lymphan- 
gitis, lymphangiectasis,  and  ruptures.  In  the  blood  and  lymph  ves- 
sels it  may  lead  to  occlusions,  dilatations,  and  ruptures,  with  escape 
of  lymph,  sometimes  of  blood. 

The  curious  condition  known  as  chyluria,  from  rupture  of  lymph 
vessels  into  the  bladder  or  renal  pelvis,  is  found  to  depend  in  many 
cases  upon  the  Filaria  sanguinis.  The  urine  in  these  cases  looks  like 
milk,  and  may  contain  as  much  as  three  per  cent  of  fat.  Hsematuria 
also,  but  more  infrequently,  arises  from  the  same  cause. 

Prophylaxis  is  simple.  It  consists  in  thorough  boiling  of  alL 
drinking  water,  from  whatever  source.  Perfect  filtration  would  bo 
equally  effective. 

No  known  remedy  may  reach  this  parasite  in  the  tissues  or  in  th^ 
blood.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  picro-nitrate  of  potash,  orn 
accoimt  of  its  highly  diffusible  properties,  might  be  of  benefit.  Treat- 
ment is  really  wholly  symptomatic.  The  tincture  of  iron  is  indicated. , 
gtt.  XXX.  ter  in  die.     Lewis  recommended  gallic  acid. 


Fio.  58.— Liver  fluke. 

Liver  Fluke. — Of  the  trematoid  (rpr^jna,  foramen)  worms,  th^ 
only  example  of  particular  interest  to  the  practitioner  of  medicine  i& 
the  Distoma  (double  mouth)  hepaticuiriy  or  liver  fluke.  The  liver 
fluke  is,  as  the  name  implies,  a  flat,  somewhat  triangular  worm  about 
an  inch  long  and  half  an  inch  wide.  The  somewhat  elongated  hesid 
terminates,  or  begins,  in  an  oval  sucker,  below  which  on  the  ventral 
aspect  is  another  sucker,  which  orifices  have  given  the  worm  its 
place.  Between  the  two  suckers  is  the  genital  orifice.  The  yellow- 
ish, oval  eggs  are  among  the  largest  found  in  the  faeces. 

The  liver  fluke  is  encountered  rarely  in  man,  more  frequently  in 
the  ox,  deer,  occasionally  in  the  horse  and  hog,  by  far  most  fre- 
quently of  all  in  the  sheep,  whore  it  causes  the  disease  commonly 
known  as  the  rot,  which  kills  annually  thousands  of  sheep. 

The  develojmient  of  the  liver  fluke  is  a  strange  story.  The  eggs 
escape  with  the  bile  into  the  intestine,  whence  they  eventually  reach 
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water,  and,  being  provided  with  a  ciliated  envelope,  swim  about  freely 
until  they  come  in  contact  with  the  body  of  a  snail,  which  they  pene- 
trate to  become  lodged  in  its  interior.     Here  the  embryo,  losing  its 
ciliated  envelope,  becomes  converted  into  a  cyst,  which  produces  on 
its  interior  elongated  bodies  called  nurses.     The  nurses  penetrate  to 
the  liver  of  the  snail,  where  are  developed  new  forms  somewhat  of  the 
shape  of  the  parent  fluke,  called  cercarias.     The  cercarias  escape  from 
the  nurse  and  the  body  of  the  snail  into  the  water,  and,  being  pro- 
vided with  a  long  tail  like  a  tadpole,  swim  about  actively  for  a  time 
until  they  become  attached  to  subaqueous  grasses,  when  they  lose 
the  tail  and  become  quiescent.     Thence,  in  the  grazing  of  sheep,  they 
may  be  reconveyed  to  their  bodies  to  find  a  way  to  the  liver  and 
develop  to  sexual  maturity. 


Fio.  59.— Distoma  bflpmatobhim  with  ova.    Male  in  gyD8ecoi>horic  canal  of  female. 

The  liver  fluke  is  rarely  found  in  the  boily  of  man  in  such  num- 
hers  as  to  cause  occlusion,  dilatation  of  the  bile  ducts,  and  reabsorp- 
tion  of  the  bile,  with  the  serious  complications  which  result  from  this 
condition.  The  paucity  of  their  number  in  man  protects  him  against 
disastrous  consetjuences.  Prevention  is  the  avoidance  of  subacjueous 
vegetables,  such  as  watercresses,  to  which  the  bodies  of  snails  are 
attached,  and  of  impure  drinking  water. 

The  DiSTOMA  H.«MATOBiUM  is  found  in  the  portal  vein,  in  its 
trunk  and  derivative  branches,  in  the  body  of  men  and  apes.  The  ova, 
deposited  in  the  mucosa  of  the  ureters,  bladder,  etc.,  develop  em- 
bryos which  produce  ulceration  in  these  structures.  This  parasite 
is  frequent  in  Eg}'pt  and  Abyssinia,  but  has  not  been  seen  elsewhere. 


CHAPTER  III. 

BACTERIA. 

Thb  term  bacteria  (fiaHrpov,  a  rod)  applies  collective 
large  class  of  micro-organisms,  the  study  of  which  is  kn 
bacteriology.  These  bodies  constitute  the  simplest  and  lowec 
of  all  hving  things.  From  their  mode  of  propagation — h} 
— they  fall  in  botanical  classification  under  the  division  of 
mycetes  {(TxiS^ty^  to  split).  Bacteria  are  collections  of  pro 
made  up  of  an  albmninose  body,  microprotein,  fat,  salts,  ood 
They  have  no  chlorophyll,  and  may  not,  therefore,  appropt 
their  nutrition  carbonic  acid.  Hence  they  must  live  as  p 
on  preformed  combinations,  but  the  smallest  traces  of  m 
matter — that  which  may  be  found,  for  instance,  in  the  pui 
tilled  water — may  abimdantly  suffice  for  their  nutrition.  Th' 
ish  best,  as  a  rule,  on  feebly  alkaline  soils.  With  all  othc 
of  hfe,  they  originate  only  from  themselves,  and  never  by  sp 
ous  generation. 

The  body  of  the  bacterium  consists  of  the  protoplasm 
colorless),  enclosed  in  a  delicate  but  resistant  membrane,    I 
lulose,  insoluble  in  acids  and  alkalies.     This  membrane  ma^l 
certain  circumstances,  swell  to  form  a  sheath  or  capsule,  or    " 
mucoid-Uke  substance  in  which  masses  of  bacteria  may  be  a 
rated  to  constitute  the  so-called  zoogloea.    Such  zoogloea,  in  a 
lines,  show  definite  shapes  in  definite  soils,  and  furnish  dist 
ing  characteristics. 

Bacteria  are  divided,  from  their  shape,  into  micrococow 
and  spirilla — i.e.,  spherules  and  cylinders,  straight  or  curvefl 

Micrococci  occur  alone  as  monococci,  in  pairs  as  dipla_ 
fours  in  a  single  plane  as  merista,  and  in  eights  as  sarcins 
multiply  in  tht?  three  dimensions  of  space,  to  api)ear  like  di- 
crococci  multiplying  in  a  line  are  known  as  streptococci  {<TTp 
chain)  ;  multiplying  in  a  mass,  as  staphylcK'occi  {ffracpvXtf, 
of  grapes).  A  coccus  or  bacterium  whose  k'ngth  is  greater 
diameter — i.e.,  an  oval  micrococcus — is  a  bacillus.  Spii 
curved  bacteria — with  one  curve,  like  a  cuninui,  the  vibrio; 
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Fio.  60.— Bacilli  stained  to  show  Tibratile  cilia  and  flagella  (after  Zettnow) 
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successive  curves,  like  a  corkscrew,  the  spirochaete.  Bacteria  varjr 
greatly  in  both  length  and  breadth,  but  are,  for  the  most  part,  so 
small  as  to  be  on  the  confines  of  the  visible,  even  with  the  micro- 
scope. 

The  mass  of  micro-organisms  are  innocent  to  man.    The  bacteria 


Fig.  61.— Streptococcus. 


Fio.  02.~Spiroch8etes  of  relapsing  fever. 


of  putrefaction  return  to  earth  and  air  everything  that  has  ceased  to 
live,  so  that  life  would  soon  become  impossible  \vithout  them.  It  is 
only  under  certain  circumstances  that  the  bacteria  of  putrefaction 
may  prove  injurious.  Innocent  micro-organisms  injected  into  the 
body,  even  in  mass,  do  no  harm.  They  fail  to  find  necessary  condi- 
tions for  development,  and  perish. 


^y '  ill- 


Fig.  63.— Sarcina?. 


Fio.  64.— Yea8t  plant. 


I 


Fio.  65.— Bacillus  pneumonitp  (Fried- 
lander)  with  gelatinous  enrelope. 


Pathogenic  micro-organisms  vary  in  length  from  one  to  forty 
(1-40  //)  inicrnmillinietres,  and  in  breadth  from  0.5  to  7  ;^.'  Many 
micrococci  are  too  minute  to  admit  of  accurate  measurement.  The 
largest  micro-organism  is  the  spirillum,  which  may  reach  a  length  of 


'  An  ^  (mikroD)  —  loa^  millimetre. 
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0.2  of  a  millimetre.  Perhaps  a  better  idea  of  size  can  be  conveyed 
bv  comparison  with  a  similar  object.  The  bacillus  tuberculosis, 
which  occupies  in  respect  to  size  a  median  place,  varies  in  length 
from  yiVir  to  TtW  of  an  inch,  the  smaller  measurement  being  the 
average  diameter  of  a  corpuscle  of  human  blood.  Many  species  are 
endowed  with  motion,  gyration,  sometimes  with  address  and  agility, 
rotation  and  oscillation,  flexion,  extension,  and  locomotion.  The  ba- 
cilli of  tuberculosis  and  milzbrand,  together  with  all  micrococci, 
have  no  motion  at  any  time.  That  tremulous,  molecular  motion — 
the  so-called  Brown's  motion — in  the  same  place,  observed  also  in 
inorganic  matter,  is  to  be  distinguished,  of  course,  from  individual 
motion.  Motion  is  often  secured  to  micro-organisms  by  means  of 
vibratile  cilia,  though  most  bacteriologists  believe  it  to  be  a  property 
innate  or  inherent  to  the  protoplasm. 

Bacteria   multiply   by    division 
(fission) — that  is,  by  increase  in  size        ^^        ^\^  /  ^^^ 

and  separation  into  two  (the  cholera      Wj    J^^       i  ^ 
vibrio  splits  in  two   in  fifteen  to       ^^        -^     «*-A»^ 
forty  minutes) — or  by  the  formation 
of  spores,    spherical  bodies  which  ,,  ■— _       . 

elongate  to  form  bacteria.     Micro-        ^^jf{  \ 

cocci  multiply  only  by  division,  and 

spores  have  not  yet  l>een  distinctly         /^     ^  """  /        ^ 

demonstrated    in    spirilla.      Bacilli      ^  /^^  b'     -^ 

form  spores  in  two  ways  :  by  devel-       ^^ 

opment  in  their  interior,  with  sub-       ^^     '^'^K.  %i^  t  > 

sequent  Hberation  on  rupture  of  the 

1^.1,  1  111  Fig.  «6.  —  BaciUi   tuberculofcte,   Hbowiog 

wcillus— endospores  ;  or  by  devel-     gpores. 
opment  at  an  extremity,  which  falls 

away  to  constitute  a  new  individual — arthrospores  (apdpov,  a  joint). 
Endospores  are  much  more  tenacious  of  life  than  the  bacillus,  or  than 
the  arthrospore,  which  is  endoweil  with  no  particular  resistance. 
Hence  endospores  constitute  what  are  kno^vn  tin  j)ennanent  forms. 
In  either  case  the  protoplasm  of  the  bacillus  clears  up  at  the  point  of 
formation  of  the  spore,  to  assume  the  shape  of  a  minute  drop  of 
greater  diameter,  at  times,  than  the  bacterium  itself.  Bacilli  filled 
with  spores,  which  may  exist  to  the  number  of  three  or  four,  show  a 
checkered  or  beaded  surface.  The  activity  of  formation  of  spores  is 
an  index  to  the  degree  of  nutrition.  The  liberated  sjwre  soon  breaks 
the  spherical  surface  with  a  point,  which  gnidually  elongatt^s  to 
form,  in  turn,  the  perfect  bacillus.  Six)res  may  be  recognizeil  by 
^ir  glistening,  highly  refracting  contour. 

According  to  the  mode  of  nutrition  bacteria  are  divided  into  sap- 
rophytes {aanpoFy  rotten),  which  live  on  dead  soils,  and  parasites 
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{napaatro^y  feeding  with  or  on),  which  live  on  living  matter.  Pa- 
rasites are  also  di^^ded  into  obligates — that  is,  pure  parasites— and 
facultatives,  which  may  hve  both  as  parasites  and  saprophytes. 

Bacteria  are  again  divided,  according  as  they  may  live  with  or 
without  oxygen,  into  aerobes  and  anaerobes.  Here,  too,  there  are  ob- 
ligate aerobes,  which  can  live  only  in  the  presence  of  oxygen,  and 
obligate  anaerobes,  which  can  Hve  only  in  the  absence  of  oxygen. 
And  here,  too,  there  are  facultative  anaerobes,  which  may  live  in 
the  presence  of  oxygen. 

Saprophytes  thrive  best  at  a  temperature  of  20°  to  25®  C,  para- 
sites best  at  35®  to  40°  C.  Every  micro-organism  has  its  own  pe- 
culiarities regarding  temperature.  SunUght  destroys  all  micro-or- 
ganisms ;  even  the  most  tenacious  spores  or  permanent  forms  perish 
under  the  direct  rays  of  the  sim  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

Bacteria  are  in\'i8ible  not  only  because  of  their  size,  but  also  be- 
cause of  their  lack  of  color,  and  are  rendered  visible  by  various  stains 
or  dyes.  For  this  purpose  the  best  materials  are  the  acid  and  basic 
aniline  dyes,  especially  methylene  blue  and  violet,  gentian  violet, 
Bismarck  brown,  fuchsin,  and,  of  the  acid  aniUnes,  eosin  and  acid 
fuchsin.     They  are  usually  prepared  as  follows  : 

Alkaline  methylene  blue  solution  (Loffler)  :  Concentrated  alco- 
holic methylene  blue  solution,  thirty  cubic  centimetres  ;  liquor  po- 
tass?e  (1 :  10),  one  hundred  cubic  centimetres. 

Aqueous  aniline  dyes  (Ehrlich) :  Aniline  oil,  four  cubic  centimetres, 
thoroughly  agitated  with  water,  one  hundred  cubic  centimetres,  fil- 
tered after  dejxwit ;  whereupon  is  added  concentrated  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  fuchsin  or  methylene  violet  up  to  distinct  opalescence. 

Carbolic-acid-fuchsin  (Ziehl-Neelsen)  :  Distilled  wat<^r,  one  hun- 
dred :  crystallizeil  carbolic  acid,  five  ;  alcohol,  ten  ;  fuchsin,  one. 

lodiiie-potassiuni-iodide  solution  :  Iodine,  one  gramme  ;  potassi- 
um iodide,  two  grammes ;  distilled  water,  three  himdred  granmies. 
For  use  the  solution  is  diluted  to  a  Madeira  color. 

The  most  generally  employed  is  the  carbol-fuchsin  solution.  The 
various  micrococci,  staphylococci,  streptococci,  Frankel's  diplococci,^ 
cholera  A-ibrios,  recurrent  fever  sj>irilla,  and  nearly  all  the  pathogenic 
micro-organisms  of  man,  as  well  a,s  most  of  the  saproph}i;ic  bacteria, 
are  quickly  and  distinctly  stained  in  this  way.  A  large  drop  of  this 
solution,  let  fall  upon  the  object  glass  from  a  pipette  and  heated  a  few 
seconds  to  half  a  minute,  suffices  to  color  all  bacteria  distinctly.  A 
few  forms  with  dense  membranes  nmst  be  heated  a  whole  minute. 

Bacteria  are  i)repared  for  color,  if  in  water  or  bouillon  free  of  fat, 
by  simply  washing  in  water  ;  but,  if  in  an  albuminose  fliuid  (blood, 
pus,  or  (jedeniatous  fluid  of  pneumonia)  the  cover  glass  should  be 
dipi)ed  in  absolute  alcohol ;  if  in  fat  (milk  or  oedema  of  comiective 
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tissue),  the  cover  glass,  after  drying  and  before  heating,  should  be 
placed  a  short  time  in  absolute  alcohol  and  ether.  In  this  way  are 
colored  not  only  the  bacteria  but  also  all  protoplasm  in  the  field. 

A  valuable  solution,  especially  in  differential  diagnosis,  is  that  of 
Gram,  which  is  prepared  as  follows  :    To  ten  parts  of  aniline  water 
(i.e.,  the  milky  fluid  which  results  from  the  agitation  of  four  parts 
of  aniline  oil  with  one  himdred  parts  distilled  water)  is  added  one 
part  concentrated  alcoholic  gentian  violet  solution.     The  mixture  is 
then  passed  through  a  filter  moistened  with  water.    The  object  glass, 
after  drying  and  heating,  is  floated  upon  this  stain  five  to  fifteen 
minutes,  sometimes  under  heat,  and  is  then,  without  washing,  ex- 
posed at  least  five  minutes  to  the  iodine-potassium-iodide  solution. 
The  blue-black  color  thus  imparted  is  decolorized  in  first  weak,  then 
stronger,  but  not  absolute,  alcohol  to  a  pale  gray  or  yellow.     Here- 
upon the  specimen  is  dried  in  the  air  and  examined  under  the  oil  of 
cedar  or  conserved  in  balsam.     By  the  method  of  Gram  all  cell  ele- 
ments are  decolorized,  while  the  bacteria  maintain  their  dark-blue 
stain.    Thus  are  colored  the  pneumococcus  of  Frankel,  the  strepto- 
coccus of  erysipelas  and  acute  suppuration,  the  staphylococcus  of 
pus,  the  bacilli  of  anthrax,  the  myceUa  of  actinomyces,  and  the  bacilli 
of  tuberculosis.    But  the  method  of  Gram  will  not  color  Friedlander^s 
pneumonia  bacillus,  the  typhus  bacillus,  the  gonococcus,  or  the  chol- 
era vibrio. 

As  they  are  but  indistinctly  colored  in  this  way,  tubercle  bacilli 
require  special  treatment.  A  particle  of  sputum  compressed  between 
two  coloring  glasses  is  spread  out  by  the  separation  of  the  glasses. 
The  specimen  is  then  dried  by  the  passage  of  the  glass,  held  with 
forceps,  about  as  fast  as  cutting  bread,  three  times  through  a  flame, 
specimen  side  up.  The  cover  glasses  are  then  dropped  upon  the  ani- 
line water  solution  with  fuchsin  or  gentian  violet,  or  heated  in  this 
solution  until  vapor  arises,  then  decolorized  in  a  solution  of  nitric 
acid  (1:4)  and  alcohol  (sixty  per  cent).  An  aqueous  solution  of  methy- 
lene blue  or  Bismarck  brown  furnishes  the  after-stain  ;  or,  by  a 
shorter  method,  the  cover  glasses  or  sections  are  colored  in  carbol- 
fuchsin,  and  then  brought  for  one  min\ite  into  a  solution  of  water 
fifty,  alcohol  thirty,  nitric  acid  twenty. 

Spores  may  not  be  colored  after  these  methods,  as  their  firm  en- 
velopes prevent  penetration.  This  resistance  is  overcome  by  subjec- 
tion to  heated  steam  for  an  hour,  or  by  passage  seven  to  ton  times 
through  a  flame. 

Bacteria  are  isolated  and  are  further  and  much  more  positively 
iistmguished  by  cultivation  in  certain  soils.  The  first  experiments  in 
cultiTating  bacteria  were  made  in  fluids,  solutions  of  meat,  beef  tea, 
chicken  soup,  malt  extracts,  infusion  of  hay,  etc. ;  but  fluids  are  oj^en 
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to[the  objection  that  they  achnit  other  germs  to  coalesce  with,  and 
;->  ., ,        render  impure,  the  special  variety  to  be  studied. 

V;/  '"*        '•     V*.      Pure  cultivations  became  possible  only  with  the 
,^     use  of  the  solid  culture  soil  first  employed  by 
Koch.    Germs  falling  upon  a  solid  surface  remain 


--.  <»f 
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Fio.  (iP.— Scale  surface  culture 
Cseruin)  of  tubercle  bacillus. 


Fio.  C9.-Nail    st 
culture    CjtelatlD) 
pneumococcus. 


fixt^cl  in  the  same  i)laco.  The  solid  culture  s< 
made  practicable  the  absolute  isolation  of  germ 
without  wliich  accurate  investigation  is  impc 
sible.  Koch  made  liis  first  studies  with  the  cor 
mon  potato.  The  potato  was  the  key  to  the  whc 
subject  of  solid  cultures.  What  the  apple  was 
Newton  the  potato  was  to  Koch.     Subsequently  gelatin  was  employe 


Fio.  67.— Bacflloa  Hava- 
uienais  (Sternberg). 
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then  aqueous  humor,  then  gelatinized  meat  preparations,  peptonized 
gelatins,  etc.,  and,  as  a  climax,  gelatinized  blood.  Thus  has  been 
determined  the  peculiar  soil  in  which  the  varieties  of  pathogenic  bac- 
teria thrive  best.  Moreover,  it  is  seen  that  the  colonies  in  their 
growth  assume  different  forms  or  shapes,  or  exercise  different  effects 
upon  the  soil.  Different  bacteria  vary  also  in  the  degree  in  which 
they  fluidify  the  semi-soUd  substance  of  their  soil. 

Lastly,  pathogenic  bacteria  are  distinguished  by  their  physiologi- 
cal effects.     From  any  special  successive  generation  of  a  special 
variety  of  bacteria,  material  may  be  selected  for  introduction  into  the 
body  or  blood  of  various  animals.     Bacteria,  or  their  products  in 
culture  soils,  are  introduced  into  animals  by  ingestion  with  food  or 
by  means  of  the  oesophageal  sound;  by  inhalation  or  insufflation  of 
atomized  matter;  by  intraperitoneal,  intraocular,  or  intravenous  in- 
jection, as  into  the  external  jugular  or  (in  rabbits)  posterior  auricular 
veins ;  lastly,  by  subcutaneous  injection  with  the  disinfected  syringe, 
or  by  subcutaneous  insertion  with  the  platinum  needle,  usually  into 
slight  wounds  of  the  skin,  under  thorough  asepsis. 

Pathogenic  micro-organisms  act  in  two  ways:  by  intoxication  and 
by  infection.     Intoxication  is  a  poisoning  by  products  of  micro-or- 
ganisms produced  outside  of  the  body;  infection  is  poisoning  by 
products  produced  by  bacteria  inside  the  body.     These  sources  are 
sometimes  distinguished  as  ectogenic  and  endogenic — terms  destined 
«oon  to  substitute  miasmatic  and  contagious  as  applieil  to  infectious 
disease.     Intoxication  is  caused  by  the  saprophytes,  which  may  pro- 
duce ferments  in  food,  as  in  meat,  fish,  sausage,  milk,  and  cheese. 
The  ferments  may  be  infective  even  after  destruction  of  the  micro- 
organisms which  caused  them ;  so  food,  even  though  cooked,  may 
produce  disease.     The  causes  of  infection  are  the  pathogenic  micro- 
organisms which  multiply  inside    the  body  and  evolve  chemical 
products.     The  fact  that  pathogenic  micro  organisms  are  not  ab- 
sorbed proves  that  they  produce  disease  by  some  chemical  change. 
Moreover,   the  character  of    the  symptoms — sopor,   stupor,   coma, 
delirium — which  supervene  in  cases  of  grave  acute  infection  speaks  in 
favor  of  this  view  and  against  the  belief  tliat  bacteria  act  mechanically 
or  by  the  mere  abstraction  of  oxygen.     The  only  hitherto  known 
poisons  which  may,  in  minute  (quantities,  induce  such  grave  toxic 
signs  are  the  poisons  resulting  from  the  action  of  the  bacteria  of 
decomposition  upon  organic  matter.     As  these  intensely  \'irulent 
poisons  were  first  observed  only  in  dead  organic  matter,  they  were 
<^ed  ptomaines  (nrco/xa,  the  fallen,  a  corpse  ;  hence  more  proj)erly 
ptomatines).     As  many  ptomaines  are  perfectly  iimoccnt,  the  term 
^  been  better  substituted  by  Toxines.     The  toxines  are  nitrogenous, 
'^  compounds,   like  the  vegetable  alkaloids,   of   complex    com- 
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position.  Among  the  non-poisonous  ptomaines  there  have  been 
extracted,  in  all  eases  from  decomposing  dead  bodies,  neuridin, 
cadaverin,  putrescin,  and  cholin.  Poisonous — t.e.,  toxines— are: 
peptotoxin,  present  in  many  peptones;  neurin,  in  decompoang 
meat ;  muscarin,  the  poison  of  the  fly  fungus,  found  also  in  decom- 
posing fish.  From  pure  cultures  of  pathogenic  bacteria  have  been 
extracted  a  toxine  from  the  typhoid  bacillus— typhotoxine ;  from 
cultures  of  the  tetanus  bacillus  and  the  amputated  extremity  of  a 
man  dead  of  tetanus,  tetanin  and  tetanotoxin.  Besides  the  pto- 
maines or  toxines  there  are  to  be  found  certain  albimiinoid  bodies, 
products  of  micro-organisms,  with  similar  poisonous  but  very  differ- 
ent chemical  properties,  which  are  known  as  toxalbumins.  Such 
toxalbumins  have  been  separated  from  cultures  of  the  diphtheria, 
typhoid,  and  tetanus  bacillus. 

Animals,  including  man,  vary  in  susceptibility  to  the  action  of 
micro-organisms  and  toxines.  Certain  animals  are  more,  certain 
animals  are  less,  liable  or  susceptible  to  contract  or  be  inoculated  with 
a  disease.  These  animals  are  said  to  be,  one  predisposed  to,  the 
other  endowed  with,  immunity  to  these  diseases. 

The  disposition  to  a  disease  may  be  natural — i.e.,  inherent— or 
acquired. 

Natural  immunity  may  be  overcome  in  various  ways.  Starvation 
makes  pigeons  susceptible  to  anthrax.  The  injection  of  papayotin 
leacls  to  the  api>earance  of  hitherto  latent  micro-organisms  to  such 
degree,  according  to  Ribbert,  that  the  heart  s  blood  will  be  thick  with 
them  in  two  hours;  that  is,  the  introduction  of  a  vegetable  ferment  so 
profoundly  alters  the  condition  of  the  blood  as  to  make  of  a  hitherto 
sterile  a  fertile  soil.  So,  also,  certain  ptomaines  will  reduce  all  en- 
ergy to  such  an  extent  that  bacteria  hitherto  innocuous  become  infec- 
tious. According  to  Rogers,  the  immunity  of  rabbits  to  rauschbrand 
is  overcome  by  tlie  introduction  of  the  innocent  Bacillus  prodigiosus. 
Guinea-pigs  immune  to  chicken  cholera  are  rendered  susceptible  by 
the  injection  of  hydracetin  or  pyrogallol,  substances  which  dissolve 
red  blood  corpuscles;  and  the  addition  of  phloridzin,  which  causes  a 
toxic  diabetes,  discharges  the  immunity  of  white  mice  to  glanders. 

Hunger  makes  pigeons,  naturally  immune,  susceptible  to  milz- 
brand.  Fatigue  acts  in  the  same  way  with  other  animals.  Thus 
white  rats  made  to  walk  a  wheel  continuously  for  seven  days  lose 
their  immunity.  Temperature  plays  a  similar  role.  Frogs  kept 
at  a  temperature  below  :28'^  C.  will  not  contract  the  disease,  but  will 
ineWtably  succumb  to  it  at  higher  grades.  Hydrsemia  lessens  the 
susceptibility  of  rabbits  to  the  staphylococcus  by  eliminating  toxines 
through  the  kidney.  Here  is  a  hint  regarding  the  value  of  free 
libations  of  water  in  the  treatment  of  typhoid  fever  and  other  infec- 
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tions  of  man.  Staphylococci  injected  into  the  peritoneal  sac  are  re- 
sorbed  without  damage,  unless  the  peritoneal  endotheUum  be  injured 
or  diseased.  Ldpari  found  that  the  intratracheal  injection  of  the 
sputum  of  pneumonia  did  no  damage  unless  the  animals  were  ex- 
posed to  cold,  which  probably  acted  by  producing  catarrhal  sweUing 
and  paralyzing  ciliary  motion,  to  permit  the  retention  of  bacteria. 
The  so-called  "  mixed  infection  "  occurs  in  this  connection.  Tuber- 
culosis admits  the  organisms  of  sepsis,  as  does  also  diphtheria.  The 
organisms  of  measles  and  pertussis  prepare  the  soil  for  tuberculosis, 
etc 

The  problem  of  medicine  in  the  prevention  and  cure  of  disease  is 
the  reverse  of  this  process,  to  wit,  to  confer  immunity  in  lieu  of  lia- 
bility. 

Artificial  immunity  is  conferred  in  various  ways  :  1.  By  increas- 
ing cell  energy  to  resist  the  invasion  of  disease.  Phagocytosis  is  an 
exemplification  of  this  process.     Healthy  cells  incorporate,  digest. 
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Flo.  70.— Trichomonas  intestinalis.       Fio.  71.— Naked  amwbae  coll.  Fig.  72.  -  Cercomoiias 

Intestloalls. 

and  destroy,  micro-organisms ;  feebler  cells  yield  before  them.  2.  By 
previous  attack  of  a  disease,  as  in  inoculation  of  variola.  3.  By 
inoculation  of  a  milder  form  of  the  disease  with  attenuated  micro- 
organisms or  matter,  as  in  the  case  of  vaccinia  and  hydrophobia. 
4.  By  inoculation  of  substances  extracted  from  the  blood  (serum)  of 
animals  which  enjoy  natural  immunity,  or  to  which  immunity  has 
heen  conferred.  These  principles  may  be  also  extracted  from  the 
milk  (EhrHch).  5.  By  inoculation  of  matters  extracted  from  culture 
soils  in  which  specific  micro-organisms  have  been  developed. 

Substances  extracted  in  this  way  from  the  blood,  milk,  or  from 
culture  soils  are  known  as  antitoxines.  Such  antitoxines  have  been 
already  foimd  in  tuberculosis  (tuberculin),  pneumonia,  diphtheria, 
glanders,  hydrophobia,  tetanus,  and  typhoid  fever.  Future  specific 
therapy  Ues  in  the  direction  of  the  discovery  and  perfection  of  anti- 
toxines. 

Protozoa  are  the  very  lowest  forms  of  animal  Uf e.  They  are  mi- 
nute masses  of  protoplasm  of  various  shape ;  sometimes  naked,  gene- 
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rally  invested  with  a. membrane ;  sometimes  enclosing  pigment  mat- 
ter and  vacuoles,  and  sometimes  ciliated,  flagellated,  etc.  How 
protozoa  find  entrance  into  the  body  of  man  is  as  yet  unknown,  but 
they  are  certainly  encountered  in  the  blood,  in  various  juices,  or- 


Fio.  73.— Plasmodium  malarias  :  a,  b,  c,  intracorpuBCuIar  bodies;  g^  crescent;  h,  flagella. 

gans,  and  tissues  of  the  body,  epithelium,  and,  in  some  cases,  de^ 
nitely  in  connection  with  certain  diseases. 

Protozoa  are  divided,  according  to  their  modes  of  motion,  nut  J 
tion,  etc.,  into  three  groups — the  rhizopods,  sporozoa,  and  infusori 
Rhizopodsare,  for  the  most  part,  naked — i,e,,  membraneless — masss^ 
of  protoplasm,  with  digital  or  filiform  protrusions  (pseudoiXKls) 
surround  and  incorporate  food  or  foreign  bodies,  as  in  the  amoeba 
which  belong  to  this  group. 

Infusoria  possess  permanent  cili- 
by  which  they  secure  motion  and  inge* 
food  into  an  oval  orifice.  Both  infi 
soria  and  rhizopods  live  on  solid  c 
semi-solid  food.  Sporozoa  are  covere 
by  a  cuticle  having  neither  pseudopodi 
nor  cilia,  and  are  nourished  wholly  b 
osmosis.  Sporozoa  multiply  by  hare 
shelled  spores  produced  in  the  interim 
of  the  body. 

Perhaps  the  best-studied  example  <- 
disease  produccnl  by  protozoa  is  mm* 
aria.  Blood  withdrawn  from  any  pa:i 
of  the  bod}^  esi)ecially  from  the  spleen 
but  most  convt^niently  and  safely  fro* 
the  end  of  the  finger,  shows  in  this  disease  such  masses  of  protoplasir 
sometimes  granular,  sometimes  crescentic,  very  often  irregular,  as  ^ 
enable  the  practitioner  in  a  doubtful  case  to  declare  the  existence  «► 
the  disease  and  differentiate  it  from  simulating  maladies.     As  ther^ 


Fio.  74.— Coccidia  from  the  human 
liver:  A  X  880,  B  and  C  X  1,000  (Leuclf- 
art). 
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bodies  are  to  be  found  in  all  cases  of  malaria,  and  not  in  any  other 
disease,  increasing  during  fever,  disappearing  after  the  administra- 
tion of  quinine  or  other   antiperiodic,  and  as  the    inoculation  of 
blood  containing  them  conveys  the  disease,  they  are  regarded  as  the 
specific  cause  of  malaria,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  have 
not  yet  been  cultivated  outside  of  the  body.     Protozoa  belonging  to 
the  group  coccidia  have  been  recognized  by  Nisser  in  the  nodules 
of  moUuscum  contagiosum,  a  disease  of  the  skin.     The  failure  to 


^s.  75.-ScixTbi2S  of  the  breast :  epithelium  enclosing  protozoa,  black  stellate  bodies,  large 

"xJanalKFOa). 

fe)ver  micro  organisms  of  other  nature,  and  the  recognition  of  pro- 
tozoa in  these  affections,  have  awakened  tlie  suspicion  that  certain 
exanthemata,  also  dysentery,  abscess  of  the  liver,  cancer,  etc.,  may 
depend  upon,  or  be  associated  with,  this  cause. 

Pfeiffer  depicts  sporules  found  in  the  interior  of  the  vesicles  of 
herpes  zoster,  which  is  now  regarded  as  an  infection,  also  similar 
^ctures  in  varicella  and  variola  vera  ;  and  Van  der  Loof  finds  CjoU 
forms— Plasmodia — in  the  vesicles  of  vaccinia. 


CHAPTER  lY. 

INFECTIOUS  DISEASES. 

Vv  io  t  lio'  present  time  it  is  definitely  known  that  micrococci  pro- 
Uuoo  pyaMuia,  septicaemia,  furunculosis,  acne,  erysipelas,  gonorrhoea, 
tnu^honia,  pneumonia;  bacilli  cause  anthrax,  diphtheria  including 
iM^tMip.  (yplu)id  fever,  tetanus,  tuberculosis,  lepra,  glanders,  measles, 
aiul  typhuH  fever;  spirilla  produce  cholera  and  relapsing  fever; 
Hporo/.oa  (MUiHo  malaria. 

|{oK*^''<'*"K  other  infections  the  evidence  is  not  so  positive  ;  in  some 
rMNi»H  it  is  probable,  in  others  as  yet  only  presumptive. 

SKPTICJEMIA,    PYiEMIA,    SEPTICO-PYiEMIA. 

Si^ptif/rniia  (trz/TrroV,  jwisonous);  Pysemia;  Septico-pyaemia. — In- 
l\u'lit>n  (intoxication)  of  the  blood  and  body  by  ferments,  toxines, 
|iroihn'tH  of  tho  various  pus-producing  micro-organisms,  characterized 
liy  rhillH,  hiK'i  ft^vor,  profuse  sweats,  joint  affections,  metastatic  de- 
jHiNilH,  ha^morrhagos,  diarrhoea,  and  nervous  symptoms. 

Tlu^Ht*  alViH'tions,  wliich  were  formerly  considered  separate,  are 
now  known  to  bt^  duo  to  tho  siune  cause  and  belong  properly  together. 
I*ri»doniinano(»  of  gonoral  sig^ns  of  blood  poisoning — i.e.,  nervous 
hi^nH,  liii^h  fint^r.  ot(». — in  the  absence  of  metastatic  deposits,  consti- 
luloH  hoptitwoniia  ;  pivdominance  of  metastatic  processes,  haemor- 
rluiKt*.  al)HooHHt»H,  t»to.,  t^onstitutes  pyaemia;  conjunction  of  the  two 
holh  t»r  nl^wti  (M>nHtitntoH  soptico-pyaemia. 

N  nnioriMiH  nuoro-organisms  produce  pus  and  act  as  causes  of  this 
ronilition.  I.  ()ntM>f  tho  most  fre(]uent  is  the  Staphylococcus  pyo- 
m^it^ri  auronH,  whii*li,  ouUivatod  on  gelatin  or  agar,  shows,  after  ex- 
|n»hmt>  to  light,  ^^old-vt^llow  colonies.  Smaller  numbers  localized  pro- 
thh'p  in  tlu^nkin  aonts  furunculosis,  and  subcutaneous  abscesses;  in  the 
inlt'iior  tif  tho  body,  suppurations  of  bones  and  joints,  of  the  lungs, 
|i|pnrii,  \\\v\\  hoart  (i^nd(u»anlitis),  and  kidneys.  The  staphylococcus 
MhonntU  in  tho  n'w  of  orowdod  rooms.  2.  The  Staphylococcus  pyo- 
^vwvf^  alhnf>,  wliii'h  forms  whito  ookmios.  3.  The  Staphylococcus  pyo- 
giMio.^  tilrtMiH,  Nvhii'h  I'onnslonion-yollow  colonies.  4.  The  Micrococcus 
l»NogtnoM  li^nnis,  whii'h  forms  ixM-fectly  clear  colonies.     5.  The  Strep- 
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tococcus  pyogenes,  which  grows  in  chains  of  four,  ten,  or  more  mem- 
bers.  The  streptococcus  has  a  much  greater  tendency  to  spread  and 
to  give  rise  to  extensive  phlegmonous  processes. 
The  various  micro-organisms  or  their  products,  sometimes  both. 


no.;fi.-.pus  from  an  acute  abscess:  a,  pus  corpuscles;  6,  diplococcus;  c,  streptococci;  d,  set 
of  foor.tetnds  (Woodhead  and  Hare). 

are  introduced  through  breaks  of  the  surface,  wounds  (parturient  or 
puerperal  uterus,  etc.),  or  upon  the  heels  of  other  micro-organisms  in 
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f^o.  77.— Septic  infection  of  pectoral  muscle  after  a  *'  post-mortem  "  wound  of  the  hand :  a, 
^^'^loyihim  mth  streptococci;  b,  cross  section  of  unaffected  muscle  fibre ;  c,  cross  section  of  af- 
'^ed  fibre ;  d,  fibre  penetrated  by  streptococci 

Recourse  of  specific  disease,  tuberculosis,  variola,  dysentery,  to  cause 
a  mixed  infection  or  constitute  the  terminal  link  in  the  chain  of  disease 

process. 
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Sometimes  the  avenue  of  entrance  may  not  be  seen  or  discover 
Poisonous  matter  may  be  introduced  from  the  lungs,  intestine, 
other  recess,  to  give  rise,  in  light  cases,  to  the  symptoms  of  a  *'  I 
cold,^*  dyspepsia,  or  rheumatism,  or  in  bad  cases  to  a  pleuritic,  ul 
rative  endocarditis,  etc.  A  searching  investigation  will  sometir 
discover  the  source  of  such  infection  at  the  prostatic  urethra,  il 
csBcal  valve,  interior  or  adnexa  of  the  uterus  (salpingitis),  ( 
Certain  cases  defy  detection.  These  cases  of  concealed  origin; 
very  appropriately  called  cryptogenetic  sepsis — a  term  much  m 
conducive  to  inquiry  than  **  idiopathic"  or  "spontaneous,"  wh 
rest  upon  entirely  f  adse  conceptions. 

Symptoms, — The  disease,  considered  as  a  septico-pyaemia,  is  u 
ered  in  suddenly  in  the  course  of  puerperium,  after  a  traumatii! 

operation,  or  in  the  midst  of  apj 
rent  health,  with  a  chill  or  series 
chills,  followed  by  high  fever,  hef 
ache,  vertigo,  perhaps  vomiting,  a 
usually  with  well-marked  nervous* 
pression.  The  patient  soon  compla 
of  pain  in  the  region  of  the  join 
which  are  sometimes  swollen  and  t^ 
der.  The  spleen  swells  early.  Sor 
times  there  is  icterus  in  light  form  fr* 
duodenal  catarrh,  in  rarer  (hematoj 
nic)  fonn  from  dissolutio  sanguir 
The  fever  is  continuous,  subject 
remissions,  usually  with  evening  e: 
periodicity,  but  with  periods  of  gr 
The  surface  is  c 


Fio.78. 


—Temperature  In  a  fatal 
case  of  sepsis. 


cerbation,  with  no  distinct 
elevation  (106°  F.)  followed  by  profuse  sweats, 
and  clammy.  The  hectic  and  night  sweats  of  tuberculosis  are  res 
septic.  The  pulse  is  enormously  quickened,  is  soon  irregular  i 
reduced  in  force.  The  patient  falls  into  a  typhoid  state,  with  1< 
muttering  delirium.  Metastatic  affection  shows  itself — in  the  s 
as  scarlatiniform  rashes,  herpes,  pustules,  pemphigus,  petechia 
larger  haemorrhage,  abscesses ;  in  the  eyes  as  haBmorrhage  of 
retina,  irido-choroiditis,  panophthalmia ;  in  the  heart  in  irregi 
action,  bruits  mostly  mitral,  friction  sounds  of  pericarditis,  dyspnc 
in  the  kidneys  as  albuminuria,  hsematuria,  casts ;  in  the  braio 
embolic  deposits,  abscess,  and  haemorrhage. 

Diagnosis. — The  disease  must  be  differentiated  from  :  1.  Typl: 
fever,  which  has  in  common  with  it  fever,  diarrhoea,  spleen  tumor,  i 
petechise.  Typhoid  fever  begins  more  slowly,  is  attended  w 
mental  dulness  from  the  start ;  the  fever  is  more  typical.  Herj 
joint  affections,  mitral  lesions,  retinal  haemorrhage,  do  not  belong 
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typhoid  fever.  2.  Miliary  tuberculosis,  in  which  may  be  often  dis- 
covered a  local  depot  of  tuberculosis  in  the  lungs,  lymph  glands, 
spine,  hip,  etc.  Meningeal  tuberculosis  is  usually  preceded  by  evi- 
dence of  local  infection  in  the  way  of  bronchial  and  intestinal  catarrh. 
3.  From  rheumatism,  which  has  in  common  sweats  and  affection  of  the 
joints,  but  which  has  not  successive  chills,  metastatic  abscesses,  affec- 
tions of  the  skin,  eye  complication,  etc.  4.  Cerebro-spinal  meningitis 
also  occurs  suddenly,  but  prefers  winter,  soldiers,  children,  and  shows 
^rithllo,  or  much  less,  or  more  irregular  fever,  hyperaesthesia,  opisthot- 
onos, constipation,  etc.  5.  Malaria  shows  more  distinct  fever,  with 
quotidian  or  tertian  periodicity,  and  is  jugulated  by  quinine,  which  has 
no  real  control  over  pyaemia.  The  discovery  of  the  Plasmodium  in 
the  blood  of  malaria,  as  well  as  of  the  typhoid  bacillus  in  the  spleen 
of  typhoid  fever,  has  already  cleared  up  doubtful  cases.  Ulcerative 
endocarditis  is  itself  evidence  of  septico-pysemia. 

Thejyrognosis  is  always  grave,  though  it  varies  according  to  the 
range  of  the  disease.  Light  cases  readily  recover.  High  fever,  pro- 
fuse sweats,  severe  nervous  signs  are  always  grave.  Metastatic 
deposits  are  ominous,  though  not  of  necessity  fatal.  Recovery  has 
occurred  even  after  affection  of  the  eye.  In  every  severe  case  recov- 
ery is  tedious  and  protracted. 

Treatment. — Prevention  is  easier  than  cure.  Modern  methods  of 
asepsis  shut  out  entrance  of  pus  micro-organisms  to  large  extent  and 
thus  at  least  prevent  the  epidemics  of  fonner  times.  Prophylaxis 
pays  scrupulous  regard  to  dressings,  instruments,  personnel,  etc. 
Depots  of  infection  are  excised  or  laid  open  and  washed  out.  Mem- 
bers may  require  amputation,  the  interior  of  the  uterus  curetting. 
^Vounds  are  dressed  with  antiseptics — sublimate  solutions  one  per 
<^nt  carbolic  acid  five  per  cent.     Rutter  recommends: 

JJ  Iodoform 1  part. 

Ether 2  parts. 

Alcohol  8  parts. 

M. 

^  a  disinfectant  wash,  to  l>e  applied  thoroughly  into  everj"  crevice 
and  recess  of  a  wound.  The  actual  cautery,  Pacjuelin's  thermo- 
^'autery,  galvano-cautery,  furnish  at  times  the  finest  results.  In 
crjptogenetic  cases  ever^^thing  depends  upon  the  discovery  of  and 
^^truction  of  the  cause.  A  slow  sepsis  of  months'  duration  has 
Wn  stopped  at  once  by  the  deep  urethral  injection  with  the  Ultzmann 
^^atheter  of  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  gr.  xx.-§i.;  and 
dangerous  signs  have  disappefired  after  extirpation  of  a  diseased 
^^arj',  after  a  laparotomy,  trephining  a  mastoid  process,  etc. 

Drugs  can  do  but  little.  Quinine  in  round  dose,  gr.  v.  every  two 
to  foMT  hours,  may  help  a  simple  case.     The  antipyretics  are  not 


•  :  t  J  >ng  fevor  wlio.se  cause  is  un- 
"..-  '.*iy  may  Ik?  Siiturated  with  snb- 
■  -  .:-<l.one  thirty-seeoiul  grain  every 
:..:•'"■  -►r  forty  dn>]»s  a  day,  as  in  the 
.  .-  !HrH:'i»me  necessary  to  jj^ve  opium 
7'--  '.'uly  real  address  to  the  cause  of 
:    'I'.t^hol  in  the  fi»rm  of  whiskey  or 

■  ^-it-at»xl  doses.  It  is  difficult  to  get 
.-.-  •  f  septicciemia.     Alcohol  feeds  the 

.:.  :.  To  what  extent  it  may,  neutralizes 

-  .  r.'ivmia.     When  the  patient  can  no 
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lings  were  more  formidable  in  appearance  than  dangerous,  for 
16  concoction  turned  to  a  suppuration  most  of  them  recovered." 

first  vague  intimation  of  the  true  cause  of  erysipelas  is  due 
penetrating  insight  of  Henle  (1840),  the  real  pioneer  of  para- 
who  maintained  that  it  was  introduced  by  the  invasion  of  the 
forms  of  vegetable  growth,  which  were  invisible  because  they 
lot  be  distinguished  from  tissue  cells ;  but  the  first  distinct 

exposition  of  the  mode  of  origin  of  the  disease  belongs  to 
eau  (1848),  who  insisted  that  even  the  medical,  so-called  non- 
itic  cases  "  have  almost  always  a  starting  point,  which,  though 
ot,  strictly  speaking,  be  called  a  wound,  is  at  least  a  lesion,  a 
esion  of  the  integument  at  some  point  on  the  face  [or  else- 
1,  such  as  the  comer  of  the  eye,  the  nose,  the  lips,  behind  the 


Fig.  79.— Erysipelas  cocci  in  the  initis  (Eichhorst). 

•  on  the  hairy  scalp."  Specific  micro-organisms  had  been 
1  as  the  cause  of  erysipelas  by  Nepveu  (1870),  Hueter,  Billroth 
irlich,  Klebs,  Orth,  Tillmans  and  Wolflf  (1880),  for  the  most 
the  blood,  but  were  first  definitely  discovered  in  the  skin  by 
1881),  who  observed  them  as  chain-forming  cocci,  streptococci, 
\rely  in  the  lymph  vessels  and  adjoining  lymph  spaces,  but 
a  the  blood  vessels.  Fehleisen  (1881),  independently  of  Koch, 
he  same  discovery,  and  by  isolating,  cultivating,  and  inocu- 
:he  micro-organism  in  man  for  therapeutic  purposes,  as  well 
le  lower  animals,  confirmed  his  conclusions  and  established 
time  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

ology. — The  erj^sipelas  coccus  develops  in  serpentine  form,  as 
or  chain  coccus,  whose  individual  members,  though  very 
s-ary  somewhat  in  size.  It  thrives  in  all  kinds  of  culture  soils, 
.  agar,  blood  serum,  milk  bouillon,  as  well  as  upon  the  surface 
x>tato  ;  with  and  without  oxygen  equally  well ;  best  at  a  tera- 
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put  beyond  the  suspicion  of  a  mere  sequence  in  the  experience  of 
Doepp,  who  infected  every  one  of  nine  children  by  the  use  of  lymph 
from  a  child  that  showed  erysipelas  on  the  following  day. 

The  erysipelas  streptococcus  has  no  power  of  attacking  or  dissolv- 
ing sound  skin,  but  may  easily  penetrate  the  dehcate  connective  tis- 
sue which  constitutes  a  new  cicatrix.  Konig  found  in  nineteen  of 
thirty-six  cases  of  *^ spontaneous^' erysipelas  a  slight  injury,  which 
could  not  be  recognized  in  the  rest  on  accoimt  of  the  great  swelling 
of  the  affected  tissues  ;  and  Volkmann  declares  that  scarcely  an  ex- 
ception can  be  found  where  *'  idiopathic  "  erysipelas  does  not  start 
from  a  wound,  as  from  a  scratched  pustule  or  some  such  break. 
Auto-infection  with  the  finger  nails  is  an  interesting  illustration  of 
this  point.  A  medical  student,  under  the  observation  of  the  author, 
affected  with  erysipelas  of  the  face,  reinfected  himself  in  the  leg  by 
scratching,  and  quickly  succumbed  to  the  double  infection.  Here, 
t(H),  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  light  lesions,  visible  }X)ints  of  pre- 
vious infection,  may  be  healed  to  leave  no  trace  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Tlie  disease  spreads  for  the  most  part  by  direct  contagion  (i.e., 
from  bed  to  bed  in  a  hospital  ward),  and  remaiuR  thus  confined  to 
closed  apartments — hospitals,  prisons,  ships,  etc.  In  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's it  spread  by  attacking  the  nearest  patient  with  an  open  wound. 
In  the  Berlin  Charite  erysipelas  was  confined,  on  one  occasion,  to  the 
various  occupants  of  certain  beils  directly  over  a  defective  privy  pipe» 
the  repair  of  which  put  a  stop  to  the  disease.  Radcliffe  discovered 
and  removed  a  similar  cause  of  erysipelas  in  Oxford,  in  1874,  in 
choked  sewer  pipes.  A  still  more  instructive  case  occurred  in  the 
Middlesex  Hospital,  where  erysipelas  was  strictly  confined  to  two 
beds,  successive  occupants  being  invariably  attacked ;  with  the  re- 
pair of  a  flaw  in  a  privy  pipe,  finally  discovered  in  the  adjoining 
^all,  the  disease  disappeared  for  a  time,  to  return  in  the  same  way 
after  the  lapse  of  ten  years.  Mindful  of  former  experience,  the  pipe 
was  again  examined  and  again  found  defective  ;  on  mending  it  no 
new  case  occurred  (Zuelzer).  Goodfellow  reports  a  successive  attack 
of  every  patient  in  a  ward  of  thirteen  beds,  the  disease  going  regu- 
larly down  one  side  and  up  the  other. 

Erysipelas  thus  rarely  assumes  epidemic  proportions  and  seldom 
spreads  over  an  entire  community.  Yet  the  germ  may  be  conveyed 
by  third  persons  or  things,  as  by  clothing,  bedding,  instruments, 
ntensils,  and  cases  of  apparently  spontaneous  origin  find  explanation 
in  \\m  way.  Thus,  in  a  light  epidemic  at  Rostcjck,  Konig  observed 
that  the  disease  was  confined  to  patients  operated  on  in  the  amphi- 
theatre, and  the  cause  was  finally  located  in  some  blood -saturated 
pillows,  the  substitution  of  which  by  clean  pillows  ended  the  cases. 
A  rabbit  inoculated  with  an  aqueous  infusion  of  these  pillows  was 
affected  with  a  diffuse  dermatitis  which  lasted  twelve  davs. 
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wounds  of  the  extremities  are  twice  as  frequent  (Billroth) — a  fact 
which  of  itself  demonstrates  outside  infection. 

The  eruption  appears  as  a  rose-red  flush,  which  rapidly  spreads 
from  the  part  affected  like  red  ink  over  blotting  paper.  The  skin  is 
swollen,  glazed,  and  (edematous;  pits  hence  on  pressure,  and  bums 
as  if  scorched  by  fire. 

If  the  nose  be  the  starting  point,  the  disease  spreads  toward  the 
lips,  ear,  forehead,  scalp,  nucha,  but  not  downward  over  the  chin. 
Commencing  elsewhere,  as  at  the  back  of  the  neck  or  scalp,  it  pur- 
sues a  reverse  course,  but  still  respects  the  chin.     From  the  breasts 
it  extends  toward  the  axilla  and  over  the  cliest,  but  does  not  pass 
down  over  the  xyphoid  cartilage.     The  germ  follows  the  rhombic 
meshwork  of  the  skin  (as  indicated  by  the  lines  of  tension  or  elonga- 
tion after  a  circular  punch),  along  which  the  lymph  vessels  course, 
and  meets  with  obstacles  where  these  lines  cross, 
as  at  the  chin  and  ensif  orm  cartilage,  or  where 
the  skin  is  bound  down  to  bone  or  subcutaneous 
Visible  tongue-like  or  dendritic  pro- 
tions  may  reveal  its  progress  in  this  way 
up  to  adjoining  lymph  glands,  which  show  in- 
vasion by  tenderness  and  swelling  ;  or  wall-like 
indurations  may  indicate  its  advance  en  masse, 
erysipelas     marginatum.     Vesicles,     always 
nsible  with  a  lens,  and  blebs  frequently  form 
on  the  affected  surface.     Barring  exceptional      Fro.  8i.  —  Temperature 
m^  (erysipelas  fixum),  the  disease  does  not  i^ZVi^^l^l^"'""'""^' 
last  longer  than  four  days  in  one  locality,  though 
previously  affected  regions  may  be  revisited  as  a  result  of  reinfec- 
tion.   More  widely  or  rapidly  advancing  cases  constitute  erysipelas 
^iitjrans,  s.  amhulans,  s.  serpens.     Vaccinal  erysipelas  in  a  feeble 
cliild  may  thus  spread  over  the  whole  body  in  less  than  a  week. 

The  deep  discoloration,  more  esi)ecially  the  great  swelling,  a^de- 
mtou^  infiltration,  of  the  parts  affected,  produce  deformities  quite 
characteristic  of  the  disease.  The  eyelids  are  puffed  to  complete 
closure,  the  nares  blocked,  the  ears  bloated,  the  lips  protuberant,  the 
face  seems  a  shapeless  mass  or  repulsive  mask  like  that  shown  in 
^niall-pox.  Drops  of  sticky  serum  ooze  out  upon  the  glazed  surface 
from  ruptured  blebs,  to  add  to  the  picture  of  distress.  Infiltration 
^f  the  scalp  gives  it  a  doughy  sensation  to  the  touch,  lifts  it  from 
the  cranium,  or  interferes  to  such  extent  with  the  nutrition  of  the 
hair  as  to  cause  it  to  fall — defluvium  capillitii — to  be  restored,  how- 
®^'er,  in  all  cases  with  the  subsidence  of  the  disease.  The  back  of 
the  neck  may  present  the  appearance  and  give  the  discomfort  of  a 
liuge  carbuncle. 
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V:  ::i>  tini.\  iliiriiig  the  height  of  the  disease,  there  is  always 
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the  coincidence  of  erysipelas  with  puerperal  fever,  already  noticed, 
shows  involvement  also  of  the  uterine  mucosa. 

Complications, — Abscess  of  the  skin,  gangrene,  bronchitis,  pneu- 
monia ;  more  rarely,  oedema  of  the  glottis  ;  more  frequently,  endo- 
carditis, pericarditis,  meningitis ;  icterus,  dysentery  ;  more  rarely, 
enterorrhagia,  ulcer  of  the  duodenum,  peritonitis;  according  to  Hart- 
mann  certain  cases  of  **  spontaneous  peritonitis  are  caused  by  the 
erysipelas  coccus"  ;  nephritis  ;  Ceme claims  to  have  found  the  strep- 
tococcus in  the  urine  ;  aflfections  of  the  joints  ;  exceptionally  paroti- 
tis, keratitis,  amaurosis,  panophthalmitis  ;  paralysis. 

Diagnosis, — Erysipelas  is  written  upon  the  surface  in  its  intense 
redness  and  swelling,  origin  about  a  wound,  characteristic  deform- 
ifujugacityy  and  restitutio  ad  integtmm,  together  with  the  con- 
stitutional distress  and  complications.  It  is  distinguished  from 
emhema  by  the  more  tense,  glazed,  and  cedematous  condition  of 
the  skin,  arising  about  a  broken  surface,  by  its  more  strict  locali- 
zation, blebs,  indurated  margins,  fever,  with  other  signs  of  toxae- 
mia which  do  not  belong  to  erythema.  Erythema  nodosum,  though 
associated  with  fever  and  often  with  gastric  distress,  is  recognized 
hy  its  nodosities,  especially  about  the  joints.  Drug  eruptions  after 
the  antipyretics,  copaiba,  etc.,  have  a  history,  less  severe  local,  and 
no  constitutional  signs.  MaUgnant  pustule  (milzbrand)  and  malig- 
nant oedema,  rare  affections,  show  characteristic  bacilli ;  erysipelas, 
characteristic  micrococci. 

Prognosis, — The  prognosis  is  favorable  as  a  rule,  for,  as  observed 
J>y  Hippocrates,  the  disease  is  more  *'  formidable  in  appearance  than 
reality."  The  occurrence  of  suppuration,  which  is  comparatively 
rare,  and  is  certainly  indicative  of  mixed  infection,  does  not  aggra- 
vate it  greatly.  '*  Verum  ac  legitimum  erysipehis  raro  terminatur 
suppumtione,  sed  magna  ex  parte  insensibili  transpiratione  sen  reso- 
lutione''  (Vidus).  Previous  debility  reduces  the  rate  of  recovery, 
and  symptoms  on  the  part  of  the  nervous  system  are  especially 
threatening.  Rapid  spread,  undue  protraction,  reinfection,  relapses, 
^implications,  gravely  affect  the  natural  tendency  to  resolution. 

Prophfjla,€is  is  difficult  on  account  of  the  extreme  tenacity  of  the 
streptococcus,  which  fixes  itself  to  walls,  carpets,  curtains,  bedding, 
almost  ineradicably.  Ferraro  propagated  erysipelas  from  strepto- 
<^  kept  dried  on  a  silk  thread  fifty-two  days.  Walls  should  be 
mbbed  down  with  bread;  furniture  disinfected  by  long  ventilation  in 
tne  open  air  ;  rooms  flushed  vnth  fresh  air  day  and  night ;  floors 
sobbed  with  corrosive  sublimate  ;  bedding,  clothing,  etc. ,  subjected 
to  steam  heat  or  destroyed  by  fire ;  patients  isolated  as  much  as 
^y  be.  Att'Cndants  should  not  wear  woollen  clothes.  Above  all 
instruments,  best  wrapped  in  towels,  should  be  placed  in 
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boiling  water  for  five  to  ten  minutes,  and  utensils  thoroughly  scalded 
out. 

Treatment — The  treatment  of  erysipelas  is  based  upon  attempts 
to  destroy  or  limit  the  extension  of  the  streptococcus,  and  to  support 
the  patient  during  the  progress  of  the  disease.  Fehleisen  found 
that  thin  layers  of  the  streptococcus  perished  in  a  one-per-cent  solu- 
tion of  carbolic  acid  in  forty-five  seconds.  Gartner  and  Plagge  de- 
clare that  cocci  cultivated  in  bouillon  feel  the  deleterious  influence 
of  a  three-per-cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid  in  eight  to  eleven  sec- 
onds. Hartmann  observed  all  streptococci,  wet  or  dry,  perish  under 
five  to  ten  minutes'  exposure  to  undiluted  liquor  ferri  sesquichloridi, 
which  absolutely  destroys  those  on  the  surface,  but  only  limits  or 
checks  the  development  of  those  deeper  in  the  tissues.  These  facts 
furnished  by  the  bacteriologist  give  the  clue  to  the  scientific  treat- 
ment of  the  disease,  as  well  as  explain  the  failure  of  specific  treat- 
ment hitherto. 

Mild  cases  require  no  treatment  beyond  wet  compresses  or  inunc- 
tions to  relieve  the  heat  and  tension  of  the  surface.     More  severe  or 
rapidly  spreading  invasions  may  be  attacked  by  antimycotic  agents, 
at  the  head  of  which  stand  the  agents  mentioned.     External  appli- 
cations are  obviously  useless.     The  fact  that  so  many  practitioners 
of  the  **  school  of  experience  "  possess  specific  applications,  each  dif- 
ferent from  the  rest,  is  patent  proof  of  the  inefficiency  of  all  of  them. 
Scientific  disproof  of   such  specificness   is  offered  in  the  report  of 
Polotebrow  (1888),  of  St.  Petersburg,  who  made  parallel  observa- 
tions in  sixty  cases,  thirty  of  which  were  treated  with  cold-water 
compresses  alone  and  thirty  with  energetic  applications  of  nitrate  of 
silver — 4  :  30 — over  the  affected  surface  and  two  or  three  fingers' 
breadth  beyond  it,  ^vithout  influence  on  the  temperature,  nervous 
symptoms,  albuminuria,  or  other  complications,  and  without  appre- 
ciable difference  in  the  duration  or  mortality,  which  was  one  in  ea<jh 
set  of  cases.     Hueter  first  employed  carbolic  acid  subcutaneously» 
introducing  the  agent  beyond  the  limit  of  invasion.      This  treat- 
ment, which  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  trunk  or  extremities?  ^ 
impracticable  about  the  face  or  scalp.      Bogusch  recommends  tbp 
subcutaneous  injection  of  resorcin  1.5:30  aqua  destillata ;  Catta^^^» 
the  application  of  the  same  agent,  two-  or  three-per-cent  solutioi^' 
every  two  hours,  externally  by  means  of  a  brush  or  saturated  cO^' 
ton,  together  with  its  internal  administration  (4  :  6)  in  water,  barl^5 
water,  or  red  wine.     Hiicker  advises  the  painting  of  the  surfB^^ 
with  cocaine  in  relief  of  pain.      Hofmokl  applies  compresses  of   ^ 
three-  to  five-per-cent  solution  of   carbolic  acid,  and  covers   th^^ 
with  some  material  impervnous  to  water.     Lovanz  paints  the  surf^^ 
repeatedly  with  a  mixture  of  ichthyol  twenty,  glycerin  and  etU^ 
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each  ten.  Duckworth  uses  an  ointment  of  equal  parts  of  chalk  and 
melted  fat.  Barwell  applies  white  leacl  as  quickly  and  as  thickly  as 
possible.  The  Berlin  Charite  paints  the  surface  with  a  concentrated 
solution  of  carbonate  of  lead  in  glycerin,  and  covers  it  all  in  with 
cotton.  Popoff  applies  with  a  brush  trichlorphenol,  five-per-cent 
solution,  in  glycerin.  Winiwarter  claims  to  check  the  spread  of  ery- 
sipelas migrans  as  follows  :  The  aflfected  surface  is  washed,  or,  if  the 
extremities,  bathed,  in  a  three-per-cent  solution  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate. Next  is  applied  to  it,  and  to  two  fingers'  breadth  beyond  it,  a 
thick  layer  of  tar,  which  is  now  covered  in.  The  covered  surface 
becomes  macerated  in  a  few  days,  and  is  next  redressed  with  subli- 
mate water  in  but  one-per-cent  solution,  which  thus  checks  the  fur- 
ther advance  of  the  disease.  Much  more  radical  treatment  is  prac- 
tised by  Kraske,  who  makes  multiple  punctate  scarifications  and 
small  incisions  one  centimetre  long  through  the  corium,  and  in  places 
through  the  whole  skin,  washes  over  and  rubs  into  the  surface  a 
five-per-cent  solution,  and  covers  it  all  in  with  compresses  saturated 
with  a  two-and-one-half-per-cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid. 
A  recent  remedy,  highly  lauded,  is  : 
B.  lodoformi, 

Creolini aa  gr.  xv. 

Uuguenti  petrolati  3  ss. 

Lanoliui |  iss. 

M.    Apply  with  a  brush. 

The  use  of  this  preparation  is  said  to  check  fever  and  stop  the 
*^preaJ  of  the  disease  after  three  appHcations.  Wolfler  claims  to 
'lave  cut  short  fifty -eight  of  sixty  cases  by  strapping  the  surface 
^th  adhesive  plaster. 

The  real  value  of  any  or  all  of  these  remedies  remains  to  be  tested 
>y  time.  They  seem  at  present  to  show  the  direction  of  modem 
herapy  as  determined  by  etiological  discovery. 

Few  practitioners  will  now  maintain  a  specific  action  for  any  in- 
emal  remedy,  though  none  will  deny  the  necessity  of  sustentation  of 
the  patient  by  alcohol,  if  necessary,  until  the  disease  shall  have  run 
its  course. 

The  natural  tendency  of  the  disease  to  resolution  in  the  course  of 
a  few  (lays  makes  it  difficult  to  decide  whether  any  ''  cure ''  be  due 
to  Nature  or  to  art. 

It  is  wise  to  keep  the  bowels  open  with  calomel  and  Carlsbad 
^Its,  to  allay  nausea  and  vomiting  with  small  doses  of  chloral,  gr. 
S-v.  in  peppermint  water.     Here,  as  everywhere,   'Uibi  pus,  ibi 
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ftrvier;  G^nmui,  Mihbraiid ;  French,  charbon, — An  exquisitely 
acitte,  ofWn  fatal  infe<;tion,  causetl  by  the  BaeilluB  aothraeis  ;  eharac- 
tUMcA  by  Ibe  (artnation  of  a  lx>il  with  a  black  centre  (unthnix).  ex- 
iHiiit^Te  ctrciiiii}aamt  infiltration,  and  sulistHiuent  sepsis  ;  in  internal 
fofm  by  rapid  toxaemia  and  the  development  of  metastatic  carbun- 
tiim  in  tbi^  skin. 

Bistortf. — Anthrax  existed  in  the  mcmt  remote  antiquity.  It  is 
tMQ^piiz^  that  m<jst  of  the  fatal  plaj<nes  which  chietiy  aftected  ani- 
1M]s«  ajul  not  infrequently  men.  cnrres^Minid  to  the  symptomatolofo* 
of  anlhrax.     The  plague  of  murrain  with  boils  and  blains,  t>n  man 

El  beii3t,  mentioned  in  Gtenesis,  is  beheved  to  have  U»cn  authnix 
The  BactlUis  anthracis  (Pollender,  1B55)   is  famous  as  the  first 
niicrO'urg'anism   discovered   as   the 
^g-<^"w    ^"-"-w  actual  cause  of  an    infections   dis- 

n^/j^f^     rf^Mfc^^N.  ense.     It  is  the  longest  known  and 

^/     w^  *    *?<•  ^x J^         1"'^*  studied  of  all   the  nii(*ro-organ- 

iwms. 

Kfioloijy. — The   milzbrfuid    ba- 

U'  \     ^       ^A  ^^'''^T^  *^*^"^^^   ^^  *^  nintionless  rod   of  elon- 

p»      I         J^^U  y^^^Aj   gated,  jniiited  cells,  U J 105  to  O.or^.i 
rS^         ^    55^\  ^v    ^£7    "^"^*   "*  length — i".e.,  two    to    t€ 
%^C-^#\^?'^2|     'M^W    ^^'^^^^^^  '^^  \on^  as  a  red  blo4xl  cor-| 

\!Tr    *#    V-v  ^  A       T       puscle— njKJl  to<>JMU5  mm.  bn>ad. 

Under  pnii>er  cnmlitions  it  fumis  ial 
the  culture  soil,  but  never  inside  lifl 
the  body  or  tissuesi  of  the  living  ani* 
jnaL  endu^enons   spores.      Decom*^ 
|>osition,  tliL-  action  of  the  gastric 
niicis  umckly  destroy  the  Ijaeilli,  but  fail  to  attai-k  the  spcires.     The 
Lv^-tioa  otxwmt  f^e  of  spores  produces  no  infection.     The  ing^ 
2n\i  tueut  with  .p^res  infects  infallibly      In  San  Domingo  (Hrnrt 
fill.^n  Ih^usand  v^^t^^i^^  \-^^^^^  '^^"^  weeksjrom  eating  the  bodieij 
,4  .vuiaial.  d.vul  of  the  disease.  ^    - - 


1  without 


Freezing  affects  neither  the  bacilli 


UlT  tin*  H^'^K^' 


WW"  *i*^     •        oliieflv  herbivora,  next  omnivora,  least  carnivoi 


vc\m  *v» 


le  other  aniTuals. 


pute 
The  Bacillus  anthraci 


ici^l 
entB 


'    iiini\  ft*  u\  some 
ArtUyirMU*  »n  »"«' "^  ^^^  through  with  all  its  phases  of  develoimieni 

W»»ft\*"l>^'y^''-    "  ^\^^  acoitlentiil  inoiusicn  into,  the  body  i.f  man. 

imUwV>. tiw^ ™'*^^V*  .jtra<'ting  from  lulunvts  ct-rtuiu  cliemit-al  pm- 

NJ*,V,„  mvm-<Us\u\  I'        ,^^jj^yo^jib„„ii,sc  ;    st-cond.   an  alkaloitl  5 

'    ■      '''''^''"!wWucman.Uyro.i,..     Mice  injected  mth  th^ 

■pnWMoi^^  ^gPP  affected  with  a^demii  at  the  pkc-e- 
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of  injection,  and  with  a  suflBcient  quantity  (0.3  gramme  for  a  mouse 
weighing  22  grammes)  they  were  killed.  Similar  symptoms  were 
produced  with  the  alkaloid  (0.1  gramme  fatal  to  a  mouse  weigh- 
ing 15  grammes).  Hankin  also  found  an  albumose  which  he  in- 
jected in  prophylaxis  against  the  disease.  Anthrax  is  peculiarly 
malignant  in  small  animals.  It  is  so  surely  and  quickly  fatal  to 
mice,  guinea-pigs,  and  rabbits  as  to  make  their  bodies  the  best  phy- 
siological tests  in  cases  of  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  a  micro-organ- 
ism. 

Anthrax  is  usually  conveyed  to  man  by  contact  with  a  diseased 
animal  or  by  the  ingestion  of  its  flesh  as  food.  Indi\4duals  most 
closely  connected  with  cattle  are  chiefly  affected — butchers,  stable 
lx)vs,  shepherds,  veterinary  physicians,  etc.  On  account  of  the  great 
tenacity  of  the  spores,  people  who  come  in  contact  at  any  time  with  the 
skins,  hairs,  bristles,  cloths,  horns,  hoofs — ^as  tanners,  brushmakers, 
upholsterers  (horse-hair),  wool  sorters,  rag  sorters,  glue  makers,  etc. 
-may  be  affected  through  open  wounds  in  the  skin  or  through  in- 
halation of  dust. 

Since  Bollinger  demonstrated  the  bacillus  in  the  stomach  of  car- 
nivorous flies,  and  with  Raimbert  and  Davaine  produced  the  disease 
by  nioculation  with  the  stomach,  legs,  and  feelers  of  these  insects,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  malignant  pustule  may  be  conveyed  by  in- 
^"ta.  It  had  long  been  remarked  that  malignant  pustule  occurs 
more  especially  on  the  exposed  parts  of  the  body — face,  hands. 
Bell,  of  Brooklyn,  found  fifty-six  of  sixty  cases  on  the  face,  two  on 
the  hands,  one  on  the  wrist,  and  one  on  the  forearm.  It  was  evident 
that  the  bite  of  a  fly  or  mosquito  had  often  originated  the  disease. 
Extensive  epidemics  have  been  caused,  as  stated,  by  the  ingestion  of 
^w  or  insufficiently  cooked  flesh.  Animals  rarely  contract  the  dis- 
^^se  from  each  other  ;  they  get  it  from  the  soil.  It  has  often  been 
observed  that  certain  regions  are  centres  of  infection  where  the  dis- 
«afje  shows  itself  year  after  year.  The  superficial  burial  of  carcases 
leads  to  infection  of  the  soil,  wTiich,  once  produced,  is  seldom  eradi- 
cated. The  disease  is  spread  chiefl}'  in  the  warm  months  of  summer, 
^vhen  the  soil  is  softer,  by  grazing  upon  its  surface,  and  is  trans- 
pc>rted  by  streams  of  water  which  convey  infected  soil  to  a  distance, 
^oods  may  disseminate  the  disease  to  places  previously  free.  Stable 
utensils,  fodder,  hay  from  anthrax  fields,  litter,  harness,  surgical 
instruments,  have  been  known  to  convey  the  disease.  The  foetus  is 
not  infected  as  a  rule.  The  placenta,  when  sound,  acts  as  a  filter. 
Exceptional  cases  have  been  accounted  for  by  lesion  of  the  placenta. 
Immunity  is  not  secured  by  a  single  attack. 

Symptoms. — The  disease  presents  itself  in  two  distinct  forms, 
^^e  as  it  originates  externally,  the  other  internally.     The  external 
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disease  is  the  anthrax,  malignant  pustule,  or  charbon,  with  its  le- 
sions in  the  skin  and  subjacent  tissues.  The  internal  is  the  intestinal 
or  thoracic  mycosis,  which  is  recognized  by  the  general  signs  of 
toxsemia,  the  nature  of  which  may  be,  if  unsuspected,  overlooked. 
The  external  disease  is  confined  to  individuals  ;  the  internal  may  as- 
sume, as  stated,  endemic  and  epidemic  proportions. 

The  period  of  incubation  varies  from  one  to  several  days.  Symp- 
toms may  show  themselves  in  a  few  hours  after  inoculation.  They 
may  be  delayeci  as  late  as  four  days.  A  sUght  itching,  prickling, 
or  burning  sensation  is  first  perceived  on  the  face  or  neck  at  the 
site  of  inoculation.  Sometimes  the  patient  feels  as  if  he  had  been 
just  stung  by  an  insect.  Very  soon  appears  a /jopu/e  with  a  central 
vesicle,  the  rupture  of  which  discharges  bloody  contents,  to  be  con- 
verted into  a  dark  red-brown  or  black  crust — the  anthrax.  Smaller 
vesicles  may  appear  about  it.  The  parent  nucleus,  as  Virchow 
called  the  first  eruption,  rapidly  extends  ;  the  skin  swells  about  it,  be- 
comes indurated,  livid,  and  hard.  The  subcutaneous  tissues  are  ex- 
tensively infiltrated  with  serum.  The  appearance  is  characterized 
as  a  **  brawny  oedema,"  which  rapidl}"  spreads  to  involve  a  m^iss  of 
tissue,  the  whole  of  one  arm  or  of  one  side  of  the  neck,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days.  Lymphangitis  and  swelling  of  the  lymph  glands, 
with  phlebitis,  are  frequent  complications.  For  the  first  day  or  two 
there  may  be  no  disturbance  of  the  general  health,  the  patient  may 
even  continue  at  work  ;  but  toxic  signs  set  in,  as  a  rule,  by  the  end  of 
the  second  day,  ^vith  deliri^im ,  diarrh<ea,  sweating,  vomiting,  and 
collapse,  and  so  the  patient  may  die  of  heart  failure  in  five  to  eight 
days.  This  result,  however,  is  not  so  frequent  as  was  formerly  suj)- 
posed.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  local  inflammation  begins  to 
abate  in  the  course  of  a  few  clays.  The  anthrax  sloughs  off  and  the 
subjacent  ulcer  closes  over  by  granulation. 

A  sub- variety  of  this  condition  was  first  described  by  Bolhnger 
as  anthrax  cedetna.  In  this  form  the  local  lesion  is  absent.  The 
poison  seems  to  be  introduced  more  deeply  into  the  tissues,  and 
chemical  products  produce  an  oedeniatous  state  of  wide  range.  This 
variety  is  most  often  noticed  in  the  region  of  the  eyelids. 

The  internal  mycosis  announces  itself  more  distinctly  as  an  infec- 
tion. The  disease  begins  suddenly  ^vith  chill,  pain  in  the  head  and 
joints,  vomiting,  and  diarrhcea.  The  case  looks  like  a  poisoning, 
which  it  is.  Free  hcemorrhage  may  occur  from  the  mouth,  nose, 
and  kidneys.  Xearly  alwaj's  (exceptions  by  Bonisson)  there  is  an 
outbreak  upon  the  skin  of  small,  phlegmonous,  carbimcular  inflam- 
mations, the  so-called  metastatic  carbuncles.  There  is  usually  but 
little  fever.  There  may  be  much  delirium,  convulsions,  sometimes 
opisthotonos.     There  is  often  pnecordial    anxiety    and    intense 
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dyspncea.     Cyanosis  and  heart  failure  usually  precede  the  termina- 
tion, which  may  occur  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  days. 

Where  the  disease  originates  in  the  chest  respiration  soon  be- 
comes difficult,  though  auscultation  reveals,  as  a  rule,  only  the  signs 
of  a  light  bronchitis.     Diarrhoea  is  usually  absent.     The  nervous 
sy .stein  may  be  depressed,  or  so  little  affected  as  to  lead  patients  to 
decline  medical  advice,  even  a  few  hours  before  death.     The  case 
bears  the  aspect  of  a  rapidly  spreading  pneumonia  with  heart  fail- 
ure.   Most  of  these  cases  succumb  in  three  to  five  days.     Bell  de- 
clares that  they  who  survive  for  a  week  recover.     This  form  of  the 
disease  has  been  observed  more  especially  among  the  sorters  of  wool. 
Most  of  the  fatal  cases  have  been    hitherto    unrecognized.     Bell 
tliinks  that  many  of  the  cases  diagnosticated  as  pneumonia,  bron- 
eliitis,  congestion  of  the  lungs,  etc.,  occurring  in  factories  of  carpets, 
Vjlankets,  furs,  etc.,  are  really  cases  of  thoracic  anthrax.     It  is  not 
improbable  that  some  of  the  cases  ascribed  to  poisoning  by  mush- 
rcM)ms,  meat  ptomaines,  etc.,  are  really  cases  of  intestinal  anthrax. 

Diagnosis, — Anthrax  is  distinguished  by  its 
origin  as  a  red  papule  ivith  a  dark  centre — 
*' (jran  nero'* — and  its  rapid  extension  with 
hmicny  oedema.  The  black  central  crust  is  ab- 
sent, and  any  extensive  surrounding  inflamma- 
tion is  absent,  in  a  common  Ix^il  or  furuncle. 
There  is  a  furunculosis  of  the  upper  lip  which  is 
more  fatal  than  anthrax  (Konig).     Carbuncles      ^'o-  »^--The  anthrax 

1         ^,  ,  ,  i.  ,,  .,         baciUus  in  the  blood. 

»now  themselves  much  more  frequently  on  the 
Wk  of  the  neck,  trunk,  and  extremities  ;  anthrax  occurs  on  uncov- 
ered surfaces.  Anthrax  spreads  from  one  central  point  or  parent 
nucleus;  carbuncle  results  from  the  coalescence  of  a  number  of 
points.  Anthrax  oedema,  in  the  absence  of  a  central  papule,  is  dis- 
^inguisheil  by  its  sudden  appearance,  its  yellow-greenish  hue,  and 
^ptic  symptoms.  Erysipelas  is  more  superficial,  has  no  anthrax  or 
parent  nucleus,  and  shows  no  bacteria  in  the  blocxl. 

The  diagnosis  of  intestinal  and  thoracic  anthrax  is  sometimes 
^^ched  only  by  exclusion.  The  nature  of  the  avocation,  the  exposure 
^0  the  cause,  is  the  most  common  index  to  the  condition.  The  sxid- 
d^n  occurrence,  in  the  midst  of  health,  of  the  intense  signs  of  a  grave 
infection — headache,  nausea  and  vomiting,  dyspnoea,  cyanosis,  con- 
vulsions, free  haemorrhages,  especially  of  skin  carbuncles— in  connec- 
tion with  the  history  of  exposure,  should  lead  to  the  recognition  of 
^he  disease.  In  any  case  of  doubt  the  diagnosis  ma}'  be  established 
%  the  examination  of  the  blood  under  the  microscope,  or  by  a  phy- 
wological  test.  A  rabbit,  guinea-pig,  or  a  mouse  shows  dyspnoea, 
dilatation  of  the  pupils,  and  convulsions,  with  death  in  the  coui*se  of 
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two  or  tlu'ee  days  after  inoculation.  The  blood  of  these  animals 
then  swarms  with  bacilli. 

The  j^f^oguosis  is  always  grave  ;  that  of  malignant  pustule  de- 
pends upon  the  stage  of  its  recognition.  The  disease  can  be  always 
eradicated  at  first.  In  places  where  its  picture  is  familiar,  and 
where  the  disease  is  attacked  at  once,  the  mortality  is  reduced  tt> 
five  to  nine  per  cent,  and  even  this  mortality  is  ascribed  to  delay  in 
treatment.  Under  neglect  the  mortality  may  reach  fifty  to  sixt}'  per 
cent.  Intestinal  and  thoracic  anthrax,  recognized  only  after  general 
infection,  have  always,  at  least  at  present,  a  fatal  prognosis. 

Prophylaxis  consists  in  the  proper  disposition  of  the  bodies  of 
dead  animals  by  deeper  burial  or  by  cremation ;  by  the  avoidance 
of  the  use  of  the  hides  or  other  products  of  these  animals  ;  by  the 
destruction  of  their  discharges,  as  by  fire  ;  by  shutting  oflf  affected 
pasture  fields,  damming  up  streams  of  water,  etc.  ;  by  the  abundant 
use  of  disinfectants — carboUc  acid,  chloride  of  lime,  corrosive  sub- 
limate— in  handling  suspected  wools,  horns,  and  other  products  ;  and 
by  protective  inoculation  of  cattle  and  sheep  with  attenuated  cultures 
or  antitoxines — a  procedure  the  value  of  which  is  yet  sub  judice. 

Treatment, — The  successful  treatment  of  anthrax  depends  uix)n 
the  energy  of  the  local  attack.  Deep  crucial  incisions  should  \ye 
made  through  the  substtmce  of  the  mass,  and  the  gaping  cuts  stuffeil 
\vith  carbolic  acid  fluidified  by  heat.  They  should  be  afterward 
dressed  with  the  more  dilute  solution  1 :  10.  Individual  carbuncles 
may  be  excised  en  masse  or  excavated  with  a  sharp  spoon,  where" 
upon  the  base  must  be  treated  with  powerful  caustics — carbolic  acid 
as  stated,  corrosive  sublimate,  caustic  potash,  etc.  Camera  best 
expresses  the  principle  of  treatment  with  the  most  successful  practice 
in  countries  where  tlie  condition  is  most  frequently  encount<?red,  as 
follows  :  The  mass  is  to  be  circumscribed  by  a  deep  incisicm  and 
penetrated  by  numerous  crucial  incisions.  Into  the  bottom  of  all 
these  cuts  is  to  be  strewn  corrosive  sublimate  itself,  in  powder,  0.04 
to  0.15.  The  liciuefaction  of  the  sublimate  produces  extensive,  thor- 
oughly penetrating  destruction  of  the  entire  mass.  Where  the  sur- 
face is  so  great  as  to  lead  to  the  fear  of  jwisoning  by  the  sublimate 
itself,  its  action  may  be  mcnlified  and  j)oisoning  prevented  by  ad- 
mixture with  a  proportion  of  calomel.  Weil  first  ansesthetizep  the 
mass  with  cocaine,  scoops  it  out,  and  applies  to  the  wound  dressings 
saturated  with  a  one-por-cent  solution  of  corrosive  subhmate.  Con- 
tento  injects  into,  under,  and  about  the  mass*  subcutaneously  three- 
per-cent  solutions  of  carbolic  acid.  In  the  cedematous  form  the 
whole  infiltrate  must  be  abundantly  scarified  and  cut  deep  down 
to  the  healtliy  tissue  in  the  same  way,  and  dressed  in  solutions  of 
iodine  and  carbolic  acid. 
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In  the  cases  of  general  infection  metastatic  carbuncles  are  to  be 
treated  in  the  same  way,  and  the  patient  supported  with  brandy  or 
sulxnitaneous  injections  of  ether,  camphor,  or  other  analeptic. 

The  therapy  of  internal  anthrax  is  well-nigh  hopeless.     Where  it 
is  known  that  poisoned  meat  has  been  ingested,  the  stomach  should 
be  immediately  washed  out,  or  a  powerful  emetic  administered,  fol- 
lowed by  a  purgative  dose  of  castor  oil.     For  an  internal  mycosis  it 
has  been  recommended  to  administer  carbolic  acid  in  dose  of  three 
to   five  drops  three  or  four  times  a  day.     It  might  be  better  to 
siiturate  the  blood  ^vith  creosote,  as  in  the  treatment  of  the  sepsis  of 
tuberculosis  ;  and  with  alcohol,  as  in  poisoning  by  snake  bites.     Not 
much  hope  is  to  be  entertained  from  either  plan.     The  hope  which 
seemed  justified  by  the  experiments  of  Fodor  regarding  protection 
by  saturation  of  the  blood  with  an  alkaU,  has  proven  futile  accord- 
ing to  the  subsequent  investigations  of  Chor.     Future  success  must 
be  obtained  by  means  of  sozines  or  antitoxines.     Hankin,  of  Cam- 
bridge, finds  certain  defensive  proteids  in  the  serimi  of  the  blood  of 
certain  animals.     There  is  a  protective  albuminoid,  a  non-dialyzable 
globulin  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  water,  in  the  blood  and  spleen  of 
a  rat,  which  renders  a  mouse  immune  against  the  most  virulent 
anthrax.     Kostjurin  and  Krainsky  reached  the  conclusion  that  cer- 
tain toxines  from  decomposition,  introduced  at  the  proper  time  into 
the  bodies  of  rabbits  affected  with  anthrax,  totally  prevent  the  de- 
velopment of  the  disease.     Ogfita  and  Jasuhara  claim  that  the  blood 
of  animals,  dogs,  fowl  contains  a  ferment  which,  injected  subcu- 
taneously  in  but  one-  or  two-drop  doses,  acts  as  a  preventive  and 
curative  remedy.     These  disclosures  of  much  promise  have  not  yet 
been  utilized  in  the  treatment  of  anthrax  in  man. 
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Latin,  aphthoi  {anroj,  to  fasten)  epizooticce ;  German,  Maul- 
klauenseuche ;  French,  stomatite  aphtheuse;  Italian,  febbre  af. 
to8(i.~-X  mild,  acute  infection  of  the  lower  animals,  especially  of 
cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  less  frequently  of  the  goat  and  horse,  much  more 
rarely  of  fowl,  dogs,  cats,  evidently  caused  by  a  peculiar  micro- 
organism not  yet  exactly  defined  ;  characterized  by  the  formation  of 
vesicles  and  ulcers  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  with  the 
development  of  eruptions  and'  ulcers  in  crevices  about  the  feet,  some- 
times about  the  udder ;  communicable  to  man  for  the  most  part 
through  the  milk  of  diseased  animals,  to  appear,  with  malaise  and 
light  fever,  as  vesicles  and  ulcers  in  the  mouth,  of  benign  course  and 
short  duration. 

History, — The  disease  was  recognized  in  animals  in  antiquity, 
W  was,  in  the  early  history  of  veterinary  medicine,  evidently  con- 
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founded  with  anthrax  and  actinomycosis.  Hertwig  (1834)  established 
the  contagiousness  of  the  disease  by  experimenting  upon  himself  am 
two  other  medical  men.  They  drank  daily  for  four  days  a  quart  o 
fresh  milk  from  diseased  cows.  Symptoms  of  fever,  headache,  dn; 
ness  and  heat  in  the  mouth,  and  itching  in  the  hands  and  fingei 
began  in  two  and  lasted  for  five  days,  at  the  end  of  which  tin: 
vesicles  appeared  in  the  mouth.  The  disease  has  now,  therefore, 
recognized  place  in  human  pathology.  Though  benign  in  its  man. 
festation  and  course,  it  is  nevertheless  a  serious  affection  from  tb 
fact  that  so  many  young  animals,  sucklings,  succumb  on  accour 
of  degradation  of  the  milk.  It  is  stated  that  in  many  epizootic 
as  many  as  seventy-five  per  cent  of  sucking  calves  perished.  Th 
disease,  once  developed,  is  exceedingly  persistent.  Stables  remai 
infectious  for  a  long  time.  It  is  gradually  transported  along  th 
lines  of  travel,  hence  along  the  course  of  rivers,  and  with  a  genera 
tendency  westward,  to  assume  at  times  very  wide  range.  Thus  ii 
the  year  1871  seven  hundred  thousand  animals  were  attacked  ii 
England  alone,  entailing  in  the  same  year  in  France  a  loss  of  thirt; 
million  francs.  In  1800  the  disease  ranged  over  nearly  all  En 
rope.  It  makes  up  for  its  mildness  by  its  range,  and  costs  a  countr 
more  than  the  malignant  diseases,  anthrax,  glanders,  and  rindei 
pest. 

FAiologif, — The  infectious  principle,  evidently  a  micro-organism 
has  not  yet  been  distinctly  isolated.  It  is  certainly  distinctly  com 
municable  by  inoculation.  Nesswitzky  (1891)  conveyed  it  with  th 
contents  of  vesicles  and  secretions  of  ulcers,  as  well  as  with  milk 
Inoculation  failed  in  the  exi)eriments  of  the  Berlin  Health  Office  i 
30.3  per  cent  of  crises.  Klein,  Siegel,  and  Schottelius  isolated  micrc 
organisms,  but  with  no  other  proof  of  pathogenesis. 

The  disease  shows  itself  in  the  lower  animals  as  a  mild  feve 
attended  with  a  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  mucosa  of  the  mout! 
and  the  formation  of  vesicles  and  pustules  about  the  feet.  The  mil 
of  the  affected  animal  is  altered  in  quantity  and  quality.  It  i 
reduced  often  as  much  as  one-half  in  man,  assumes  a  yelloicis. 
colostnu)t-like  appearance,  vmA  coagulates  prematurely.  It  ha 
a  hitter,  nauseating  taste  and  deposits  a  dark-yellow  sedimeni 
The  disease  terminates  usually  in  twelve  to  fourteen  days. 

Man  is  usually  affected  through  diseased  milk,  which  retains  it 
infection  even  when  added  to  coffee  or  when  diluted  with  norma 
milk  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  ten.  Boiling  absolutely  destroys  th 
poison  in  the  milk  and  renders  it  perfectly  harmless.  It  is  doubtfu 
if  the  disease  may  be  conveyed  l)y  the  meat  of  diseased  animals,  bu 
instances  of  infection  have  been  reported  from  the  ingestion  of  butte 
and  cheese  made  from  the  milk  of  diseased  cows.     Infection  h 
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direct  inoculation,  as  in  milking,  is  not  uncommon  in  those  who  have 
the  care  of  diseaseil  animals. 

The  chief  interest  in  connection  with  foot  and  mouth  disease 
occurs  in  relation  to  aphtha,  which  is  declared  to  be  the  expression 
of  tlie  disease  in  man.  It  has  been  observed  that  aphtha  prevails  in 
children  coincidently  with  outbreaks  of  the  foot  and  mouth  disease  in 
cattle.  What  lends  also  especial  support  to  this  view  is  the  fact  that 
the  appearance  of  the  disease  is  much  the  same  in  man  as  in  the 
auimals. 

Symptoms, — The  period  of  incubation  in  man  ranges  from  three 
totivedays.  The  diwase  may  begin  with  chills,  or  chilly  sensations, 
followed  by  fever,  anorexia,  and  malaise.  Vesicles  now  api)ear 
upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  lips  and  tongue.  Along  with  the 
seiu^o  of  heat  and  dryness  there  is  difficulty  in  speaking,  cheir- 
in(j.  and  swallotcing.  The  mucous  membrane  is  very  much  red- 
dened and  swollen,  and  saliva  flows  abundantly.  There  is  often 
n<»timl  also  at  this  time  a  vesicular  erui)tion  on  the  fingers  and 
hands,  sometimes  in  association  with  intestinal  disturbance.  The 
'r.'iicle.s  upon  the  flngers  are  at  first  small  and  transi>arent.  They 
^m  increase  in  size  and  change  in  color  to  show  purulent  contents, 
and  jiometimes  closely  simulate  the  eruptions  of  small-ix>x.  Cases 
have  l)een  rejiorted  where  the  eruption  was  so  extensive  as  to  cover 
the  entire  body  (Biercher).  Holm  siiw  vesicles  on  the  nipple  of  the 
hrea.st  in  a  woman  who  drank  daily  large  quantities  of  milk  from 
<?'»ws  affected  with  the  disease. 

The  catarrhal  inflammation  may  assume  such  proix)rtions  as  to 
^'"nstitute  an  extensive  st«)matitis.  Briscoe  saw  a  case  in  which  the 
t<»ii^ie  was  so  much  swollen  as  to  project  more  than  an  inch  from 
the  mouth. 

ProphijhLvis  includes  jiroi^er  care  of  the  animal  regarding  pas- 
turage and  stables.  Man  is  best  protected  by  the  ingestion  of  milk 
^rnm  healthy  cows,  or,  if  tliat  be  impossible,  by  the  thorough  boiling 
of  milk  from  diseased  cows. 

The  diagnosis  is  usually  easy.  It  may  be  known  that  the  disease 
exists  at  the  time  in  animals.  The  peculiar  coincidence  of  eruption 
in  the  mouth  and  extremities,  sparing  the  rest  of  the  body,  is  unlike 
^»y  other  eruptive  disease.  Thus  the  mycoses  of  the  mouth  are  un- 
Httt'uded  with  affections  of  the  feet,  and  eczemata,  et<\,  of  the  feet  are 
una<s4)ciateil  with  eruptions  of  the  mouth. 

1\iQ  prognosis  is  favorable.  The  disease  runs  a  mild  course,  and 
terminates,  as  a  rule,  in  from  five  to  eight  days.  Extensive  affection 
^jf  the  hands,  with  tlie  difficulty  of  proper  protection,  may  extend  the 
disea.se  to  several  weeks.  Fatal  cases  have  been  rei>orted  in  very 
'l^licate  (^hildren. 
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r/ierap^/.— Stomatitis  is  best  treated  with  weak  solutions  of  borax 
as  mouth  washes.  Erosions  and  ulcers  should  be  cauterized  with  the 
nitrate  of  silver,  which  not  only  protects  an  abraded  surface  from 
irritating  contact,  but  also  by  its  antimycotic  properties  directly  ad- 
dresses the  cause  of  the  disease.  The  superficial  lesions  of  the  ex- 
tremities may  be  best  treated  by  lead  washes,  diachylon  ointment, 
light  bandages,  etc.  The  fever  and  general  distress  of  infection  may 
call  for  mild  or  repeated  doses  of  salicylates,  phenacetin,  chloral, 
or  Dover's  powder. 

GLANDERS. 

Glanders  (from  gland) ;  farcy  (from /arcio,  to  stuff);  Greek, /<«- 
Xt? ;  Latin,  malleuSy  maliasmns;  German,  Eotz,  Warm;  French, 
viorve. — An  infection,  acute  or  chronic,  of  the  horse  and  allied  soli- 
peds,  ass  and  bastards,  communicable  by  inoculation  to  many  domes- 
ticated animals  (but  not  to  cattle)  and  to  man ;  produced  by  the 
Bacillus  mallei;  characterized  by  the  formation  of  nodules  (granule- 
mata)  and  ulcers  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  with  dis- 
charge of  fetid  pus,  as  from  glands  (whence  glanders),  and  also  by 
deposits  in  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  lymph  structures  (whence 
farcy),  and  subsequent  general  infection. 

History, — Apsyrtus,  a  veterinary  surgeon  in  the  army  of  Con- 
stantine  the  Great,  is  credited  with  having  made  the  first  mention  of 
glanders,  under  the  name  malis,  a  term  which  included,  however, 
many  other  maladies.  Vegetius  also  spoke  of  it,  and  Aristotle  de- 
scril^ed  it  in  asses.  The  disease  had  in  former  times  a  much  more 
intense  interest,  in  that  to  it,  at  various  periods,  was  credited  the 
origin  of  syphilis,  tuberculosis,  scrofula,  diphtheria,  and  pyaemia. 
The  chief  interest  of  glanders  at  the  present  day  is  in  connection  wth 
diseases  of  the  horse. 

Schilling  of  Berlin,  and  Muscroft  of  England,  recorded  accu- 
rately studied  cases  in  1821.  Reiver  published  the  first  monograph 
in  1837.  Virchow  contributed  exhaustively  to  the  pathology  of  the 
disease  in  1S55-03. 

EtioJoifij, — The  (juestion  jis  to  the  possibility  of  spontaneous  origin 
was  definitely  denied  with  the  discovery  by  Loffler  and  Schiitz  (1882) 
of  a   specific  bacillus — the  Bacillus  mallei — which  these  observers- 
isolated,  cultivated,  and  inoculated  to  reproduce  the  disease  in  th^ 
horse. 

The  })acillus  of  glanders  much  resembles  in  form  and  size  that  of 
tuberculosis  and  leprosy,  though  it  is  shorter  and  more  slender  thatJ 
either.  It  is  immobile  ;  maintains  its  virulence  desiccated  for  thre^ 
mouths :  is  readily  colored  with  alkaline  aniline  dyes.  It  forms  f* 
characteristic  colony  on  the  surface  of  a  i>otato,  as  a  delicate  yellowish-- 
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transparent  coat,  like  a  thin  layer  of  honey,  as  early  as  the  second 
day.  Acting  upon  the  method  of  Koch  with  tuberculin,  Kalning, 
of  Dorpat  (1891),  succeeded  in  extracting  from  cultures  a  product 
which  he  proposed  to  use  in  prevention  and  treatment.  Most  unfor- 
tunately Kalning  fell  a  victim  to  the  disease  ;  but  his  studies  were 
taken  up  by  Preusse  of  Dantzic,  and  Pearson  of  Berlin,  who  also 
succeeded  in  extracting  a  dark-yellow,  rather  opacjue,  oily  fluid  of 
peculiar  odor  and  neutral  reaction,  which  they  called  mallein,  and 
with  which  they  obtained  characteristic  reactions  in  horses  aflfected 
with  the  disease. 

The  original  seat  of  the  disease  in  the  majority  of  cases  is  the 
nasal  mucous  membrane,  whence  it  may  be  disseminated  through 
the  body,  to  show  itself  more  especially  in  the  skin.  The  disease 
may  be  always  recognized  unmistakably  by  the  examination  of  tissue 
exsected  from  the  masses  in  the  nose  or  in  the  skin. 
It  is  not  readily  recognized  in  fluid  secretions,  as 
it  is  easily  destroyed  by  other  bacteria.  Field 
mice  may  not  be  used  for  the  physiological  test,  as 
they  are  so  exquisitely  susceptible  to  the  bacteria  _^  _  .  -^  ^ 
of  septicaemia.  The  guinea-pig  is  to  be  preferred,  ^i:^^l^-T^-^^ 
as  offering  a  much  more  exclusive  soil.  i^     ^'  \ 

The  disease  is  disseminated,  as  stated,  through      ^-lo.  84  -The  i>acuiu» 
the  lymph  vessels  and  also  through  the  blood  ves-    **  ^*°  ®" 
sels,  and  is  communicated  to  man  either  through    a  broken  integu- 
ment, esi)ecially  in  the  nose,  during  the  process  of  currying  or  feed- 
ing, or  other  contact  with  diseased  horses,  especially  in  slaughtering, 
sldnning,  tanning.    It  is  sometimes,  but  much  more  rarely,  conveyed 
by  the  ingestion  of  infected  meat — a  mode  of  infection  much  more 
ctjmmon  in  animals  fed  upon  horse  flesh,  as  in  menageries.     The 
most  unsuspected  and  unavoidable  source  of  infection,  fortunately 
of  most  rare  occurrence,  is  that  which  occurs  in  inhaling  into  the 
no«e  or  open  mouth  the  discharges  from  a  horse's  nose  or  mouth,  as 
after  the  act  of  sneezing,  snorting,  coughing,  etc.     Exceptional  cases 
have  been  recorded  from  drinking  from  the  same  pail  used  in  water- 
ing horses,  or  from  the  common  use  of  a  handkerchief.    The  bacillus 
nuiy  also  be  lifted  into  the  air  and  disseminated  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
animal,  especially  in  close  apartments,  stables,  etc.,  whence  it  may 
ke  mhaled  into  the  respiratory  tract  of  man.     The  disease  has  at- 
^ke(l  and  exterminated  an  entire  family,  man,  wife,  and  four  chil- 
dren, from  the  use  of  the  same  dish.     Glanders  occurs  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  among  hostlers,  coachmen,  drivers,  stock-farmers, 
veterinary  surgeons,    butchers — that  is,   individuals  who  come   in 
closest  contact  with  the  horse — and  is,  of  course,  much  more  common 
^  the  male  sex.     Bolhnger  found  but  six  females  in  one  hundred 
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and  twenty  cases,  and  then  in  the  case  of  women  compelled  to  sub- 
stitute men  in  the  care  of  horses.  For  the  same  reason  children  are 
almost  exempt  from  the  disease.  Man  is  much  less  susceptible  to 
glanders  than  the  soliped. 

The  period  of  incubation  after  inoculation  or  inspiration  van® 
from  three  to  five  days.     It  may  extend  to  three  weeks. 

Symptoms, — The  disease  manifests  itself  at  the  point  of  inocula- 
tion with  redness,  swelling^  andjjain,  with  speedy  affection  of  the 
neighboring  lymphatics.  Constitutional  signs  occur  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days.  They  may  even  precede  apparent  changes  in  the 
wound.  Chilly  sensations  vnth  fever  are  attended  with  headache 
and  prostration.     Vague  rheumatic  pains,  more  especially  in  the 
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neighborhood  of  the  joints,  ^vith  local  symptoms  in  the  skin,  may 
more  distinctly  announce  the  infection.     Where  or  while  the  local 
symptoms  or  the  cutaneous  signs  are  still  absent,  the  disease  «s/mtt- 
lates  typhoid  fever,  for  which  it  has  often  been   mistaken.    The 
character  of  the  disease  is,  however,  soon  made  manifest  by  the 
appearance  of  hard,  red  nodules,  var\nng  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a 
walnut,  much  resembling  the  eruption  of  small-pox.     These  nodules 
soon  show  softening  of  the  centre  and  become  converted  into  pustules, 
which  burst,  to  give  vent  to  thick,  fetid   pus.     The  nodules  may 
increase  to  such  magnitude  as  to  form  tumors — the  so-called  farcy 
buds — or,  in  the  process  of  sup})uration,  constitute  abscesses,  the  rup 
ture  of  which  leaves  ulcers.     These  ulcers  may  destroy  tissue  to  sucl 
depth  as  to  expose  tendons  and   bones.     The  process  may  extern 
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lly  in  twenty-four  to  fortj'-eight  hours,  or  more  slowly,  to  persist 
liree  or  four  weeks. 

is  a  fact,  to  be  explained,  perhaps,  by  the  diflFerence  in  the  role 
le  nose  in  respiration,  that  while  the  manifestations  in  the  skin 
audi  less  frequent  and  severe  in  the  horse,  symptoms  on  the 
of  the  nose  assuming  in  this  animal  so  much  greater  prominence, 
•onverse  is  true  of  man.  Glanders  in  the  nose  is  less  frec^uent 
??evere  in  man  than  in  the  horse.  Hauff  declares  that  in  more 
I  half  the  cases  in  man  the  nose  is  not  at  all  affected.  Occurring 
lan,  it  shows  the  same  symptoms  as  in  the  horse.  The  secretions, 
ell  may  come  only  from  the  affected  side,  soon  become  changed, 

the  discharge  from  the  nose  shows  the  same  thick,  purulent, 
d  matter  as  in  the  case  of  the  horse.  There  may  be  usually  seen 
I  {,'lance,  on  insi)ection,  such  swelling  and  redness  of  the  nose  and 
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vas  at  times  to  simulate  erysipelas.  Sometimes  tubercles  may 
discovered  upon  the  alae  of  tlie  nose.  As  in  the  horse,  the  aflfec- 
Q  of  the  nose  may  show  itself  later  in  the  course  of  the  disease, 
&n  in  the  second  or  third  week.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
.  mouth,  fauces,  and  of  the  whole  respiratory  tract  may  subse- 
ntly  become  involved.  The  appearance  of  the  membrane,  with 
tendency  to  luemorrhage,  fetor  oris,  and  dysphagia,  may  much 
''liihle  scurvy.  There  may  be  always  observed  in  these  cases  the 
le  involvement  of  the  glands.  The  submaxillary  and  sublingual 
ids  may  suppurate  to  discharge  externally. 

Affection  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  is  evidenced  by 
issing  cough,  with  the  profuse  expectoration  of  the  same  fetid 
ter  and  the  subsequent  development  of  dyspncea.  Fever  may 
ntirely  absent,  or  may,  in  an  individual  case,  assume  prominence,. 
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with  a  temperature  at  106°,  and  a  feeble,  irregular  pulse  like  th 
pyemia. 

The  chronic  distinguishes  itself  from  the  acute  form  by  its 
intense  manifestations  and  more  protracted  course.     The  affe 
of  the  nose,  when  present,  does  not  vary  in  any  essential  from 
already  described.     It  is,  however,  less  frequently  present  in 
than  in  the  acute  form  of  the  disease.     There  is  the  snme  \ 
lent  discharge  with  its  excessive  foetor,   the  same  swellhig  o: 
whole    structure,     while    the    nares    are    blocked    with  offei 
crusts.     Pecuhar  repulsiveness  is  added  to  indi\adual  cases  in 
grenous  changes  which  may  occur  at  the  root  of  the  nose, 
manifestations  in  the  skin  are  much  more  common,  and  uixm 
the  diagnosis  is,  for  the  most  part,  established.     Nodular  m 
may  form  anywhere  over  the  body,  more  especially  ui>on  th 
tremities,  to  discharge  sanguineous  serum  and  pus.     Sonietimt 
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affection  is  more  superficial  and  shows  itself  in  the  form  of  I 
which  may  simulate  small-pox,  chicken-pox,  or  pemphigus. 

The  various  complications  of  i)yaemia  may  subsequently  e: 
Arthritis,  serous  or  suppurative  inflammations  of  the  various  s< 
membranes,  with  exudations,  sup})urating  nodules,  and  mass 
the  nmscles  and  bones,  followed  by  extensive  destruction  of  m 
and  necrosis  of  l)one,  with  deep  erosions  in  the  mucosae  and  si 
taneous  tissues,  are  common  phenomena  of  marked  cases. 

These  various  complications  may  follow  each  other  rapid 
acute  cases.  The  blood  is  (iuickly  ]>oisoned  and  the  patient  succi 
in  the  course  of  a  week  :  in  the  more  subacute  cases,  in  two  to 
weeks,  with  delirium  and  cc^iia.  The  disease  is  much  more 
tracteil  in  chronic  cases.  It  may  last  for  several  weeks,  mo 
even  years,  and  fiufdly  caust?  deatli  by  marasmus.  There  is  di 
ixW  this  tinu»  constant  liability  to  tlie  development  of  the  acute 
with  its  more  rapidly  fatal  consequences. 
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The  diagnosis  is  made  to  rest  upon  the  nature  of  the  avocation 
and  the  possibility  of  exposure.  It  is  further  determined  by  the  two 
si^s  which  have  given  names  to  the  disease — to  wit,  the  ghinders, 
which  finds  its  analogue  in  man  in  the  term  oz»na.  It  is  to  be 
remembert»d,  however,  that  ozsena  applies  also  to  fetid  discharges 
from  the  nose  from  various  other  causes,  notably  from  sjT)hilis. 
The  second  factor  is  the  farcy,  the  nodular  eruptions,  abscesses,  and 
ulwrs  found  in  the  skin.  The  disease  is  recognized  in  its  constitu- 
tional form  by  the  signs  of  pyaemia — that  is,  by  the  chills,  fever,  and 
sweats,  hebetude,  delirium,  and  coma,  together  with  the  various 
metastatic  depots. 

Syphilis  may  be  separated  in  a  doubtful  case,  ex  juvantibus,  as 
iodine  and  mercury  have  no  effect  upon  glanders. 

Tuberculosis  shows,  as  a  rule,  predominating  signs  on  the  part 
of  the  lungs  ;  and  while  it  may  afifect  the  bones,  as  in  a  case  of 
glanders,  tuberculosis  distinguishes  itself  by  sparing  the  nose  and 
skin,  organs  of  selection  in  glanders.  Small-pox  is  more  uniform. 
The  pustules  of  glanders  appear  in  successive  crops  and  rapidly 
ulcerate  (Ldveing).  Pyaemia  usually  results  from  a  single  centre  or 
dqiot,  which  may  be  recognized  or  discovered.  Cryptogenetic  cases 
may  be  distinguished  at  times  only  by  the  discovery  of  the  specific 
micro-organism  of  glanders. 

The  diagnosis  of  glanders  really  rests  absolutely  upon  the  re- 
cognition of  the  Bacillus  mallei.     Travers,  long  before  the  discovery 
of  the  specific  micro-organism,  established  the  diagnosis  in  doubtful 
cases  by  inoculation  of  goats  and  rabbits  with  matter  discharged 
from  some  of  the  ulcers.     Bollinger  recognized  the  disease  in  the 
same  way  by  the  inoculation  of  a  horse.     The  inoculated  animals 
showed  the  special  lesions  and  succumbed  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  months.     Cornil  succeeded  in  inoculating  two  of  fifteen  gui- 
nea-pigs by   rubbing  cultures  into  the  intact  skin  of  guinea-pigs. 
Washboum  and  Schwartznecker  established  a  diagnosis  of  human 
glanders  by  the  isolation  of  the  micro-organism,  its  cultivation,  and 
the  inoculation  of  animals.     Jakowski  called  attention  to  the  affec- 
tion of  the  testicle  that  occurs  in  these  cases,  and  Strauss  adopted 
the  method  of  intraperitoneal  injection  as  the  (quickest  means  of  ab- 
*»lutely  identif}nng  the  disease  by  implication  of  this  organ.     He 
vas  led  to  adopt  this  method  on  account  of  the  difficulties  attending 
the  inoculation  of  animals  with  the  products  of  the  disease.     Subcu- 
^eous  injections  in  dogs  do  not  always  give  definite  results,  and 
the  inoculation  of   less  susceptible  animals — e.g.,   guinea-pigt^— is 
unsatisfactory  because  of  the  length  of  time  before  death,  twenty- 
fi^e  to  thirty  days.     Field  mice  and  marmots  succumb  in  two  to  five 
^»ys,  but  these  animals  are  often  difficult  of  access. 
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mal  (herbivora,  fowl)  and  to  man  ;  with  the  most  variable,  often  the 
longest  known  period  of  incubation  ;  distinguished  by  melancholia, 
terror,  intense  hypersesthesia  of  the  medulla  ;  evinced  as  a  spasm  of 
the  phar\Tix  and  larynx  excited  by  attempts  to  swallow,  or  the  pre- 
bence  or  the  mere  thought  of  liquids,  a  subsequent  very  short  stage 
of  paralysis,  and  almost  inevitable  death. 

The  name  is  appropriate  as  expressing  the  most  prominent  symp- 
tom of  the  disease  in  man,  but  is  inappropriate  for  the  lower  animals, 
as  precisely  this  symptom,  the  fear  of  water,  so  obtrusive  in  man, 
is  in  them  entirely  absent. 

History. — It  is  strange  that  while  the  disease  appears  to  have 
heen  known  to  the  ancient  Indians,  Eg>T)tian8,  and  IsraeUtes,  Hip- 
pocrates makes  no  mention  of  it.  Aristotle  (322  B.C.)  recognized  it 
unmistakably  in  dogs  ;  *'  Dogs  suffer  from  rabies.  This  induces  a 
«!^tate  of  madness,  and  all  animals  who  are  then  bitten  by  them  are 
likewise  attacked  by  rabies.''  Democritus  considereil  it  an  inflam- 
nnation  of  the  nerves  alUed  to  tetanus.  It  is  mentioned  by  Virgil, 
Horace,  Ovid,  Plutarch.  Celsus,  who  first  uses  the  word,  speaks  of 
it  as  the  disease  which  vSoopcpopiav  Grceci  appellant. 

The  thorough  elalK>ration  of  symptomatology  in  the  lower  animals 
^&  well  as  in  man  is  chiefly  due  to  English  observers,  esj^ecially 
to  Youatt.  Pasteur  has  connectetl  his  name  with  hydrophobia  for 
^11  time,  with  his  studies  of  proph\'laxis — studies  which  established 
the  nature  of  the  disease  as  an  infection  whose  symptoms  are  due  to 
t«jxines  from  some  as  yet  undiscovered  micro-organism,  and  which 
&ed  the  fact  of  the  first  importance  that  rabies  may  in  no  case  arise 
5*lwntaneously,  but  always  and  only  from  itself. 

Etiology, — Hydrophobia,  like  syphilis,  is  communicated  by  in- 
^Kulation  through  a  broken  skin  ;  and  while  it  may  \ye  transmitteil  by 
Hiiy  animal,  it  is  actually  communicated  toman,  in  the  great  majority 
<»f  ca,st^  (ninety  per  cent),  by  the  bites  of  rabid  dogs. 

The  i)eriod  of  incubation  in  the  dog  varies  usually  from  twenty  to 
fifty  days.  It  may  vary  from  six  to  two  hundred  and  forty  days. 
It  is  certain  that  the  animal  may  communicate  the  disease  dur-- 
^mthe  whole  of  the  period  of  incubation. 

Escape  may  be  due  to  accident.  A  bite  after  a  recent  bite  is  less 
^inngerous.  Saliva  may  have  been  wiped  off  in  the  first  bite  or  on 
^^^  gamients.  The  danger  is  illustrated  by  the  part  of  the  body  bit- 
^^u.  In  some  American  statistics  quoted  by  Watson,  of  seventy-five 
^'^'jes  the  wound  was  in  the  hand  forty  times,  on  the  face  fifteen,  in 
the  leg  eleven,  and  the  arm  nine  times.  Of  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  cases  collected  by  Bollinger,  fiftj'-three  i>er  cent  were  bitten  on  the 
^Pper  extremities,  twenty-two  per  cent  on  the  head  and  face,  twenty- 
mo per  cent  on  the  feet,  and  three  per  cent  on  the  body  and  scrotum. 
7 
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■^rr     .  "_./ir'.  vtaiis  by  jM>-called  madstones,  etc..  often  of 
-.-S--  .'ij.yi'.'.  '.ni^es.  jr^t  their  reputation  from  use  in  cases 

—  T'-r-  :-rrl'<lof  incubation  of  hydrophobia  covers  a 

-r"    '.r.:-::^**  and  anxious  interest.     How  long  after  a 

il     -"  iuaI  *:•-  tH.»nsidereti  siif  e  ?    This  is  the  point  in 

;.  :.i   .l::?t^r>  inun   all   known   diseases,  in   that   the 

..  ---    r.  :>  >•  indednite.     In  the  majority  of  ciuses  it  is 

;         V"-i'.:>  :r.  sixty  per  cent  the  periixi  of  incubation  va- 

-►  -  ■:    >:x:y  days,  Vmt  in  thirty-four  i^r  cent — that  is. 

.-..-.-:l-.-.r.:  ;•:  all  the  crises — the  i>eriod  is  longer  than 

J..^3<>  A>:'  abundantly  uiwn  record  of  outbreak  of  the 

-  - ;  r  ::>-   ':ii s<?  oi  thret^  to  six  months,  and  there  are 

-  -r. :  "::  :^'v*»  rvl  where  the  only  exposure  which  could 
,  -_  -   c  :'-:-   -iis^ase  occurreil  one  or  even  more  than  two 

-  .V.    .r:;i,*k.     In  a   very  small  ratio  of   cases  (six  to 
•.  ■  -    :.'.-;    ivri^^nl  of  incubation  is  short,  from  three  to 

>  ■•>.:::::rs  these  allegetl  long  periods,  as  well  as 
i  »^..-^^:::  v'ausi\  find  explanation  m  a  more  recent  in- 
'.i.>  xx::  ovorUv^ked  or  forgotten. 

'..  T-.r.o  of  vHitbreak  luis  l)een  distinctly  observeil  in 

V'  ,'<•  V.  six  d^nrs  bitten  by  one  rabid  animal  showed 

,^  ,.^  >^:xvrivoly  in  twenty-three,  fiftj'-six,  sixty-seven. 

T    •  .-■:>Ai  and  fifty-five,  and  one  hundred  and  eiglity- 

^      x    "">:  !\\\>gnition  of  the  disease  in  man  attemiits 

•  .  •  :::r.e  to  time  to  deny  its  existence  altogether, 

-  t  i'.  .'bia  a  fright  or  a  form  of  hysteria  or  of  tet- 

,  v   \-.  \  or.  to  s;iy  nothing  of  inoculation  experiments 

.      ^      \i:\v  ohildren  under  the  age  of  five  (nine  i)er 

i:'«cs  and  imlHHMles,  in  whom  the  imagimition 

^^  ••  siKVuml>ed  to  the  disease^  sufficiently  dis- 

*^    -ivtiiptoms,  as  \vill  Ix^  seen,  distinctly  differ 

>.    '  :v>t  that  may  be  siiid  of  the  hjTisiterical  origin  is 

^  ..1^  'iiinulate  hydrophobia  or  any  other  disease. 

^     ■•   >^\irching  investigations  at  the  hands  of  the 

^     ^.       -  *     'f  *.vnnivtion  with  the  study  of  prophy- 

*   'r^\Hi\,  r^Muains  unkno^\^l.     Tlie  analy.ses  of 

.'>^^'se  it.     No  sjKvific  microorganism  has 

-     /  other  fluid,  and  no  distinct  ti>xine  has 

.    :iio  stM'retiiMis  or  tissues  of  the  Ixxly. 

,>,^    '\m:.  '.lever  volatile.     It  is  producetl  only 

>^'...    A  :t.     It  acts  in  every  re8i)ect  like  a 

■  rvi  :rvnn  micro-organisms,  but   differs 
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from  all  the  known  poisons  by  the  length  of  time  in  which  it  may 
remain  innocuous  in  the  body.  Other  secretions  than  the  saliva,  as 
weU  as  the  flesh  of  animals,  as  a  rule  fail  to  convey  the  disease. 

Various  theories  have  been  proposed  to  account  for  the  long 
latency  of  the  disease.  The  latest  assumes  that  the  poison  lies  latent 
at  the  wound,  and  from  it  chemical  products  are  occasionally  intro- 
duced into  the  blood,  but  are  neutralized  from  time  to  time  by  the 
serum  of  the  healthy  blood,  by  the  so-called  protective  proteids  which 
act  as  antitozines  or  antidotes,  until  finally  they  fail,  to  permit  in- 
toxication. This  view  has  now  the  best  support.  It  accounts  for 
the  escape  of  so  many  cases  with  the  simultaneous  infection  of 
others.  It  furnishes  an  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  bite  of  a  dog 
in  the  stage  of  incubation  may  be,  but  is  not  always,  infectious.  It 
accounts  also  for  the  favorable  influence  even  to  the  prevention  of 
the  disease  by  the  destruction  of  it  at  its  origin.  It  allies  it  with 
other  poisons,  as  in  a  case  of  septicaemia,  where  the  removal  of  a 
local  depot  may  put  a  stop  to  a  long  train  of  septic  signs. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  only  changes  which  can  be  said  to  be  at 
afl  characteristic  are  microscopic,  and  they  are,  with  the  rest,  some- 
times entirely  absent.  The  small  vessels  are  dilated,  and  invested 
upon  their  exterior  with  leucocytes,  which  invade  also  the  circum- 
jacent tissues.  These  changes  are  most  marked  in  the  medulla 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  spinal  cord,  as  well  as  in  the  cerebral  cor- 
tex, whence  the  symptoms  of  hydrophobia  arise.  Gowers  observed 
this  condition  in  seven  of  nine  cases.  Emigration  or  accumulation 
of  leucocytes  is  at  times  so  great  as  to  fill  up  the  whole  space  within 
the  lymphatic  sheath.  These  escaped  and  accumulated  cells  consti- 
tute what  may  be  called  miUary  abscesses.  In  association  with  them 
are  observed  at  times  small  haemorrhages,  seldom  large  enough  to  be 
^ble  to  the  naked  eye.  This  perivascular  accumulation  of  leuco- 
cytes, especially  in  connection  with  the  vessels  of  the  medulla  and 
cortex,  constitutes  the  most  constant  and  characteristic  lesion  of 
hydrophobia.  Unfortunately,  as  stated,  this  sign,  with  all  the  rest,  is 
^metimes  entirely  absent. 

Symptoms. — Hydrophobia  is  divided  into  three  stages  :  the  psy- 
chical, spasmodic,  and  paralytic.  The  disease  is  exceptionally  an- 
nounced by  changes  at  the  seat  of  the  wound,  which,  as  a  rule,  has  long 
fuce  healed.  The  wound  may  open  anew  or  become  the  seat  of  pain, 
itching,  numbness,  or  other  paraesthesia.  Sometimes  pain  irradiates 
from  it  in  various  directions.  Sometimes  the  first  feeling  is  in  the 
^08e  or  throat — a  sneezing,  a  dryness  or  rawness,  which  is  con- 
8ideied"acold." 

A  peculiar  state  of  depression  and  irritability  soon  sets  in, 
*«aetimes  suddenly  with  headache,  anorexia,  insomnia,  anxiety. 
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Mental  symptoms  assume  prora^inence  according  to  the  temperament 
of  the  individiiaL     A  man  may  deny  the  fact  that  he  ever  was  bitten 
by  a  dng,  while  ho  is  unable  t*>  divert  his  mind  from  the  actual 
occurrence  and  the  terrible  consequences  wJiich  are  liable  to  ensue. 
The  inquiry  or  suj^gestion  of  a  thoughtless,  meddlesome,  or  inqui- 
sitive neighbor  %nll  plunge  the  strongest  man  into  melancholy  or 
mania.     The  mental  distress  is,  however,  always  an  exaggeration- 
of  a  state  of  apiirelicnsitm.  of  a  sense  of  impending  danger  or  im- 
minent death  ;  and  tlujugh  a  man  may  show,  under  the  stress  of  this 
suffering,  signs  of  insanity,  then^  is  no  time  when  he  may  not  be 
recalled  to  himself  by  a  right  aildress.     A  patient  affected  with  the 
first  stage  of  hydniphobia  |iresejjts  a  pitiful  picture.     He  sits  quiet, 
apparently  listless,  his  whul*3  mind  intensely  concentrated  upon  the 
one  thought  from  which  no  ap]>eal  or  address  may  really  divert  him. 
It  is  only  in  the  very  fti'st  hours  of  the  attack  that  he  may  tind  relief 
in  walking  about  or  in  change  of  scene.     He  soon  becomes  exhausted, 
and  sits  with  an  expression  of  intense  anxiety  to  which  he  makes 
total  surrender.     At  the  same  time  the  special  senses  are  keenly 
alert,  so  that  a  tlare  of  light,  a  draught  of  air,  a  noise,  may  produce 
intense  excitement.     The  very  first  day  sliows  the  characteristic  sign 
of  the  disease — tlie  fear  of  water.     The  patient  suffers  with  tliirst. 
but  is  unable  to  allay  it.     He  may  make  the  attempt,  may  succeed 
at   first  in  swallowing  a  mouth fnl   <»r  two,  but   soon  abandons  it, 
either  on  account  of  the  intense  suffering  which  ensues,  or  from  the 
fc^r  of  its  certain  following.     An  unmistakable  sign  of  the  diseiise 
is  the  occurrence  of  Inirning,  more  espc^dally  a  sense  of  tightness  or 
constriction,  of  the  larynx.     The  fear  of  water  is  the  fear  ot  exciting 
spasm  of  the  larynx,  and  the  refiex  excitability  of  the  larynx  be- 
comes so  intense  that  spasm  is  later  precipitated  by  the  sight,  the 
sound,  or  the  mere  tlnvught  of  water,  even  b}'  the  mere  sight  or 
touch  of  a  smooth  or  cold  surface.     A  coaclunan  under  Watson*a 
observation  had  to  desist  from  sponging  himself,  acci»rding  to  his 
habit,  with  cold  water,  though  he  said  he  '*  could  not  think  how  he 
could  be  so  silly."     Fre^:^oent  sfghimj  is  a  common  sign  at  the  in- 
ception of  the  dise^use. 

The  first  stage  usually  lasts  nWrni  twenty-four  hours,  when  the 
second  stage,  the  spasmodic  or  irne  hffdnqiliohie  stage,  sets  in. 
This  stage  is  characterized  by  an  exaggenttion  or  an  intensification 
of  the  spasmodic  confraction  of  the  larynx.  Every  attempt  to 
swallow  is  attended  with  frightful  aiixiety.  The  contraction  is  so 
powerful  as  to  lead  to  (hjsptuea  icith  maniarftl  excitement.  The 
patient  may  strike  alM>nt  in  every  direction,  roll  his  head  from  side 
to  sitle,  while  the  niouth  opens  and  closes  convtilsively,  sometimes 
with  snapiiiug  sounds,   whereby  womids  are   occasionally  inflicted 
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upon  ministering  hands  ;  and  the  disease  has  actually  been  conveyed 
in  this  way.     These  convulsive  seizures  gave  rise  to  the  stories  that 
hydrophobic  patients  bite  and  snap  like  dogs,  and  led,  through  the 
fear  which  they  excited,  to  the  cowardly  assassination  of  patients  by 
shooting  them  down — a  practice  still  in  vogue  on  the  confines  of 
Austria — or  by  smothering  them  between  feather  beds.     The  parox- 
ysms seem  all  the  more  dreadful  because  they  are  attended  with  the 
eijcape  of  glutinous,  foaming  saliva,  which  is  sometimes  ejected  with 
great  force  in  every  direction.     Inspiration  is  also  attended  with 
gaping  and  sighing  and  various  sounds,  sometimes  simulating  the 
bark  and  howl  of  dogs.     These  things  occur  in  paroxysms,  in  the 
interval  of  which  the  mind  is  clear,  though  sometimes,  in  highly 
nervous  temperaments,  it  may  be  excited  to  show  more  persistent 
hallucination.     The  pulse  is  quickened  and  rendered  irregular,  but 
with  all  the  struggle  there  is,  as  a  rule,  but  little  elevation  of  tem- 
perature.    The  employment  of  any  forcible  measures  of  restraint 
aggravates  the  explosion. 

The  second  stage  lasts,  as  a  rule,  from  one  to  three  days,  rarely  as 
long  as  four  days.  The  patient  now  becomes  gradually  exhausted. 
Paroxysms  occur,  but  they  are  less  intense.  The  extreme  anxiety  of 
naind  is  diminished;  there  are  intervals  of  nearly  complete  tranquil- 
lity. It  is  plain  to  see,  however,  that  while  the  breathing  is  easier 
and  the  explosions  less  severe — there  may  be  even  ability  to  swallow 
— the  patient  becomes  more  and  more  prostrated  and  reduced.  The 
strong  man  is  broken.  The  heart  s  action  is  weak,  the  pulse  flutters, 
the  surface  is  covered  with  a  cold  sweat.  The  movements  of  the 
body  are  so  much  enfeebled  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  para- 
fysis  ;  hence,  this  third  stage  has  been  characterized  as  the  stadium 
J^aralyticum,  Death,  which  may  occur  suddenly  in  a  convulsion 
or  from  asphyxia,  usually  does  occur  quietly  from  failure  of  the 
heart. 

Hydrophobia  is  an  exquisitely  acute  infection.  However  long  the 
l>eriod  of  incubation,  the  whole  diu-ation  of  the  disease  proper  is 
^■^"^easured  in  a  few  days.  Eighty-two  per  cent  of  cases  perish  in  from 
t:^«^o  to  four  days.  Individual  cases  may  succumb  in  two  or  may 
^^Lsi  as  long  as  five  or  six  days. 

The  diagnosis  is  generally  easy,  and  rests  chiefly  upon  the  heiglit- 
eried  reflex  of  the  medulla,  as  manifested  in  spasm  of  the  muscles  of 
^^lutition  and  respiration. 

The  disease  is  dififerentiated  from  tetanus  by  its  much  longer 

period  of  incubation.     Tetanus  occurs  in  from  three  to  ten  days  after 

the  wound  or  injury.     Tetanus  usually  begins  with  trismus,  and  is 

^^teu  attended  with  opisthotonos.     It  lacks  the  laryngeal  symptoms 

and  spasms  of  hydrophobia.     It  lacks  also  the  psychical  exaltation 
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and  mental  anguish  of  hydrophobia.     Tetanus  may  also  be  distil 
guished  by  its  special  micro-organism. 

The  disease  is  often  distinguished  with  great  difficulty  from  tl 
imaginary  condition  known  as  lyssophobia,  or  fear  of  hydrophobi; 
These  cases  have  a  common  origin,  though  in  the  one  case  the  wour 
comes  from  a  non-affected  animal.  It  might  be  imagined  that  lyss 
phobia  occurred  more  frequently  in  nervous  subjects  or  in  wome: 
This  is  not  the  case.  The  strongest  men  have  suffered,  and  n 
infrequently  actuall}"  succumbed  to  fright  or  fear  of  hydrophobi 
Some  of  these  cases  have  been  rescued  by  knowledge  of  the  fact  th 
the  animal  was  not  rabid  ;  hence  the  advisabiUty,  when  possible, 
secluding  the  animal,  that  the  existence  or  course  of  its  disease  may  1 
observed.  The  fact  that  the  animal  recovers  at  all  almost  necessari 
excludes  hydrophobia.  Abundant  cases  are  recorded  where  inform 
tion  of  the  recovery  of  the  animal,  or  the  sight  of  the  animal  itsel 
has  allayed  the  most  intense  nervous  symptoms. 

The  prognofiis  is  fatal.  It  is  commonly  said  that  the  physicij 
that  cures  is  death.  Bollinger  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  cases 
alleged  recovery  may  be  invariably^  found  to  be  due  to  some  oth 
disease,  or  to  the  fact  that  the  animal  was  not  rabid.  Yet  it  must  1 
admitted  that  dogs  have  recovered  from  the  disease.  Law  mentioi 
eight  such  cases,  two  of  which  were  attested  by  successful  inoculatic 
of  other  animals.  The  possibility  of  spontaneous  recovery  may  ther 
fore  be  entertained  in  man.  Wounds  on  the  face  are,  as  stated,  i 
ways  the  most  serious.  Bouley  declares  that  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
cases  are  followed  by  hydrophobia,  whereas  the  mortality  fro 
wounds  of  the  hands  is  sixty-three  per  cent,  of  the  lower  extremiti 
twent^'-eight,  and  of  the  upper  extremities  twenty  per  cent.  Mai 
cases  are  certainly  rescued  by  prompt  treatment.  BoUinger  quot 
in  prcx)f  the  follo\ving  statistics  in  France  :  Of  two  hundred  hximi 
beings  bitten  by  rabid  animals,  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  were  ca 
terized.  Of  these,  ninety-two  (that  is,  sixty-nine  per  cent)  remains 
healthy,  while  forty-two  (that  is,  thirty-one  per  cent)  died  of  hydi 
phobia.  Of  those  not  cauterized,  eighty- three  per  cent  succumbed 
the  disease.  In  one  case  sixteen  persons  and  one  ass  were  bitten  1 
the  same  animal.  The  human  beings  were  cauterized  and  rescu< 
without  exception ;  the  ass,  which  received  no  treatment,  died 
the  disease. 

The  only  true  prophylaxis  is  the  muzzle,  which  renders  all  oth 
prophylaxis  suj^erfluous.  But  for  various  retisons,  including  a  kii 
of  sentimentality,  the  i)roce8S  of  muzzlmg  had  never  been  rigidly  e 
forced  outside  of  a  military  country  like  Prussia.  The  disease,  whi« 
was  formerly  common  in  Prussia, wjus  actually  extinguished,  as  state 
for  nine  years  by  the  rigid  enforcement  of  universal  muzzling.     H( 
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land  secured  nearly  the  same  exemption  in  the  same  way.  The  num- 
ber of  dogs  may  be  Umited  by  being  subject  to  higher  taxation. 
Every  dog  should  have  a  known  master.  Suspected  dogs  must  be 
carefully  confined,  and  for  as  long  a  period  as  six  months.  Dogs  im- 
ported from  countries  of  lax  laws  in  this  regard  should  be  quaran- 
tined for  six  months.  Actually  rabid  dogs  or  other  animals  that 
need  not  be  preserved  to  determine  the  condition  of  human  beings  or 
other  animals  attacked,  should  be  killed  at  once.  Filing  the  teeth, 
or  attachment  of  blocks  of  wood  about  the  neck,  confinement  by 
ciains,  attempted  prophylaxis  b}'  injection  of  virus,  are  all  means  too 
unreliable  for  practice. 

Treatment  consists  in  the  destruction  or  eUmination  of  the  poison 
in  the  wound.     Absorption  should  be  first  prevented  where  practi- 
cable, as  on  the  extremities,  by  a  ligature  above  the  wound.     A  piece 
of  cord  or  handkerchief  should  be  firmly  twisted  about  the  limb  with 
a  piece  of  wood.     Where  it  may  be  done,  the  patient  should  with- 
draw the  poison  from  the  wound  by  suction.     With  proper  precau- 
tions this  act  may  be  substituted  by  another  person.     The  act  of 
suction  is,  however,  dangerous  in  cases  of  carious  teeth,  c»r  wounds  in 
the  gum,  cheek,  or  other  parts  of  the  mouth.     The  operation  may  be 
done,  nevertheless,  if  the  individual  take  the  precaution  to  rinse  the 
mouth  thoroughly,  after  every  suction,  with  carboUc  acid.     Hertwig 
found  that  the  virus  of  hydrophobia  applied  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth  and  digestive  tract  was  entirely  innocuous.     This 
process,  which  has  been  resorted  to  from  the  most  ancient  times,  has 
never  yet  proven  infectious.     In  the  first  decades  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, in  Lyons,  certain  women — Hundsdugnerinnen — pursued  this 
business  as  an  avocation.     They  received  ten  francs  for  the  first,  and 
five  for  each  succeeding  suck.     On  the  surface  of  the  trunk  and  some 
part«  of  the  face  the  poison  may  be  exhausted  by  cups.     Immedi- 
ately after  suction  the  wound  should  be  cauterized.     Youatt  relied 
entirely  upon  such  a  superficial  caustic  as  the  nitrate  of  silver.     As 
he  was  himself  bitten  seven  times,  and  operated  on  four  hundred 
persons,  only  one  of  whom  died,  and  that  one,  as  he  declared,  from 
Wght,  this  caustic  may  be  considered  sufficiently  strong  if  applied 
immediately.     Caustic  potash  bums  deeper.     The  actual  cautery,  as 
from  a  poker,  a  nail,  the  galvano-cautery,  brought  to  a  white  heat, 
would  certainly  destroy  the  poison  more  eflFectuall}'.     Where  wounds 
are  very  extensive  or  numerous  the  effect  may  be  best  accomplished 
with  stronger  solutions,  1 :  500  or  1  :  1000,  of  corrosive  sublimate. 
Extensive  laceration  of  extremities  may  require  amputation. 

Psychical  treatment  is  of  supreme  importance.  Romberg  first 
advised  the  necessity,  on  the  part  of  the  attendants  and  friends,  *^  to 
preserve  a  calm  demeanor,  to  avoid  all  allusion  to  the  previous  in- 
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Jnry,  and  to  appear  cheerful/'  To  secure  diversion  without  eflfort  or 
remark  in  an  essential  faetur  in  the  relief  of  suffering,  at  least.  The 
intense  reHex  exeitability  of  the  medulla  is  best  met  by  seclusion 
in  a  <|uiet  and  rather  dark  room.  The  exhibition  of  cases  as  curiimi- 
ties,  or  as  ol)ject>4  of  murhid  Hvm]iathy,  is  a  cruelty,  if  not  a  eriiue* 
Froijuent  warm  baths,  where  at  all  permissible,  as  at  the  very  start, 
tend  to  allay  excitability  and  spasm.  Very  soon*  however,  resort 
must  he  had  to  anodynes  and  anji&sthetics.  Violent  ea.st'S  may  require 
the  use  *}f  cldcirutorm.  The  same  object  mny  he  at  first  obtained 
wnth  chloral.  The  various  remedies  recommended  as  s|>ecifics — 
curare,  calabar  bean,  pilocarpine— have  proven  useless,  except  in  al- 
layinj^:  spasms.  The  use  of  animal  poisons  has  proven  eriually  futile. 
Watson  speaks  of  cases  treated  with  the  virus  t>f  snake  bites.  <Jne 
man  was  bitten  by  nine  \n|K?rs  without  effect.  Opium  is  the  best 
shieltl.  Stjoner  or  later  resort  must  be  had  to  morphia  in  the  later 
coui-se  of  the  disease,  preferably  subcutanei)usly,  with  a  \iew  at  least 
to  secure  euthanasia, 

With  this  history  hitherto,  it  may  be  appreciatefl  with  what  accla- 
mation wa4^  hailed  the  claim  hy  Pasteur  of  the  discovery  of  a  means 
of  |>reventing  the  disease  by  the  use  of  attenuated  virus.  It  had 
bet*n  always  known  that  the  disease  exj>ends  its  main  force  upou  the 
medulla.  Whatever  lesions  are  encountered  in  the  disease  are  seen 
here. 

So  soon  as  Pasteur  had  determined  that  the  virus  of  hj'drophobia 
comes  to  Ije  located  in  the  central  nervous  system,  e>.peeially  in  the 
siiinal  cord,  he  l>egan  his  exjjenments  with  this  suljstauce  to  secure 
attenuated  matter.  He  found  that  a  continued  inoculation  of  the 
virus  from  raV^bit  to  rtibbit  increased  its  viiidence  to  such  degree  that 
after  alRJUt  twenty-five  genera tiotis  he  got  a  virus  which  sh<iwed  its 
effect  after  an  incubation  of  but  eight  days.  In  twenty -five  genera* 
tions  further  the  jK^riml  of  incubation  was  limited  to  seven  days.  This 
virus  was  taken  as  a  so-cidled  virus  Jixe,  as  a  basis  substance  for 
protective  inoculation,  Pasteur  discovered  that  desiccatiim  of  the 
medulla  fi^^m  such  an  animal  in  steriHzed  gla.ss  vessels  in  which  had 
been  |mt  pieces  of  caustic  potash  l>rought  about  a  gradual  refluction 
of  virulence.  The  medulla  became  less  and  less  jxyisonous.  The 
dr\ing  proceas  was  continued,  until,  after  two  weeks'  desicc^ition,  it 
was  entirely  innocuous.  Injections  were  now  made  with  an  emul- 
sion of  the  non-virulent  medulla,  and  were  followed  ufi  with  emul- 
sions of  medullfe  of  increasing  violence  up  to  those  which  liad  l>een 
dried  but  one  or  two  days.  Dogs  so  treated  were  immune  to  lufec»tion 
with  fi-esh  hydrophobic  matter. 

In  tile  treatment  *>f  tlie  hydrophobia  of  man.  Pasteur  began  with 
weaker  preparations — to  wit,  with  the  medulla  of  the  rabbit  after 
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fourteen  days'  desiccation,  and  increased  on  the  following  days  up  to 
that  of  the  fifth  day,  whereby  immunity  or  protection  was  secured. 
The  attempt  to  use  stronger  preparations  in  a  shorter  time,  in  pro- 
tection against  the  more  dangerous  and  extensive  laceration  of  wolf 
bites,  had  to  be  discontinued.  This  treatment  has  been  used  now  in 
thousands  of  cases  ;  and  while  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  furnished 
perfect  results,  as  a  number  of  cases  thus  treated  have  nevertheless 
succumbed  to  the  disease,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  majority  of 
eases  thus  treated  have  been  rescued  from  the  horrors  of  hydro- 
phobia. The  statistics  of  the  Pasteur  Institute  from  1886  to  1891  show 
a  continued  decrease  of  deaths  from  0.94  per  cent  in  1886  to  0.25  lier 
cent  in  1891.  In  1891  as  many  as  1,464  patients  passed  under  treat- 
ment. 

These  results,  brilliant  as  they  are,  are  eclipsed  by  the  report  of 
Tizzoni  and  Centanni,  who  make  the  extraordinary  claim  to  be  able 
not  only  to   confer  immunitj",  but  to  actually  cure  hydrophobia, 
even  after  the  disease  has  developed,  by  the  injection  of  the  blood 
senim  of  animals  rendered  immune  to  the  disease.     The  immunity  is 
conferred  by  the  inoculation  of  an  emulsion  of  spinal  cords  (rabbits) 
attenuated  by  partial  digestion  in  artificial  gastric  juice  (peptones). 
I^oppi  finds  that  the  matter  used  by  Pasteur  may  be  further  attenu- 
ated, by  dilution  and  heat,  to  act  not  only  like  a  veritable  vaccine  in 
protection  against  the  disease,  but  also  to  cure  it.     These  claims  have 
not  yet  been  conclusively  estabUshed. 

TETANUS. 

Tetanus  {reravo?,  rdvco,  to  stretch)  ;  trismus,  lockjaw,  opistho- 
tonos (oniads,  backward,  rdvoo^  to  stretch) ;  Gterman,  Wundstarr- 
^ampf, — A  grave,  often  exquisitely  acute  infection,  caused  by  the 
tetanus  bacillus,  introduced  through  a  wound  or  some  break  of  the  sur-^ 
face ;  characterized  by  excessively  heightened  reflex  under  the  action 
of  toxines  which  induce  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  voluntary"  mus- 
cles, first  and  especially,  of  the  jaw  (trismus,  lockjaw),  face,  and  nock, 
and  extensors  of  the  spine  (opisthotonos);  of  short  duration,  often  of 
rapidly  fatal  termination.  Among  the  larger  animals  the  horse, 
sheep,  and  goat  are  especially  liable  to  the  disease. 

History. — The  clinical  features  of  tetanus  are  so  coarse  and  ob- 
tmive  as  to  have  been  remarked  in  the  most  ancient  times.  Some 
of  the  finest  descriptions  of  Aretaeus  were  based  upon  observations, 
of  tetanus.  "  In  all  the  varieties,^'  he  says,  **  there  is  pain  and  ten- 
don of  the  tendons  and  spine,  and  of  the  muscles  connected  with  the 
jaws  and  cheek,  so  that  the  jaws  could  not  easily  be  separated,  even 
^th  levers  or  a  wedge.'*  Hippocrates  devoted  a  whole  section  to- 
Its  treatment,  and  certainly  appreciated  the  gravity  of  the  disease. 
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^*  Such  persons,''  he  says,  "  as  are  seized  with  tetanus  die  within  four 
days,  or  if  they  pass  these  they  recover." 

Most  of  the  contributions  of  later  times  have  been  presented  by  the 
surgeons,  Laurent,  Larrey,  etc.  Curling  wrote  his  famous  "  Treatise 
on  Tetanus"  (Jacksonian  prize  essay)  in  1834;  Rose  (E.)  made  the 
most  valuable  clinical  contribution  of  modern  times  to  the  *'  Hand- 
buch  der  allgemeinen  und  speciellen  Chirurgie  "  (Pitha  und  Billroth, 
Bd.  i.,  Abtheil.  A,  1870).  Nicolaier  discovered  the  bacillus  of  tetanus 
in  the  soil  in  1885.  Rosenbach  demonstrated  it  in  man  in  1886.  Ga- 
gliardi  reported  the  first  cure  of  tetanus  in  man  by  the  subcutaneous 
injection  of  the  antitoxine  of  Tizzoni-Centanni  in  1892. 

Etiology, — Tetanus  may  occur  in  consequence  of  any  kind  of 
wound,  but  does  occur  much  more  frequently  after  contused  wounds 
with  penetration  of  foreign  bodies.  It  is,  therefore,  frequent  after 
gunshot  wounds,  and  is  esi)eciallj^  frequent  in  wounds  of  the  extremi- 
ties. Wounds  of  nerves  are  also  attended  \\4th  special  liability.  Tet- 
anus may  follow  a  lesion  as  trivial  as  the  (extraction  of  a  tooth,  a  vene- 
section, the  sting  of  an  insect,  a  simple  scratch  of  the  surface,  the 
application  of  a  blister,  a  slight  wound  of  the  foot,  as  from  a  nail  in 
a  shoe.  It  occurs  hot  inf requenth^  in  the  new-bom  from  lesions  of 
the  umbilical  cord,  and  has  been  repeatedly  observed  after  a  wound 
of  the  cervix  uteri,  as  after  parturition.  The  intrusion  of  a  splinter 
of  wood,  the  lodgment  of  a  fish  bone  in  the  throat,  have  broken  the 
surface  sufficiently  to  introduce  or  give  entrance  to  the  cause  of  the 
disease  ;  and  as  the  cause  comes  from  without,  tetanus  occurs,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  in  wounds  of  the  extremities.  Curling  found 
one  hundred  and  eleven  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  cases  on 
the  extremities,  and  Thamhaym,  in  three  hundred  and  ninety-fi^® 
cases,  found  the  locality  of  the  injury  in  the  hand  and  finger  on^ 
hundred  and  nineteen  times. 

Tetanus  is  a  rare  disease.  Rose  states  that  the  mortality  of  tet^' 
mis  in  Berlin  was  but  0.04  per  cent,  and  this  included  two  hundr^ 
and  sixty-six  cases  in  new-born  infants. 

The  disease  is  most  frequent  in  hot  countries.  Aside  from  atta^^* 
of  the  new-born,  the  period  of  greatest  liability  is  between  ten  aT^^ 
thirty. 

The  tetanus  bacillus  is  a  delicate  rod,  a  little  longer  than  tf  ^ 
bacillus  of  mouse  septiciemia.  It  occurs  in  irregular  masses  in  tl^ 
affected  tissue,  and  is  rocognizotl  by  the  characteristic  developmer^ 
of  its  spores.  One  end  of  the  bacillus  swells  to  show  an  ova^^ 
sharply  defined,  shining  spore,  and  present  the  appearance  of  clocl^ 
bell  strikers,  drumsticks,  or,  better,  pins.  This  spore  formation  oC^ 
curs  in  great  abundance  in  the  body  of  the  animal,  as  well  as  i^ 
artificial  cultures.     The  bacilli  are  easily  colored  with  methvl  bli^^ 
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and  fuchsin.  Artificial  culture  is  diflScult.  The  bacillus  is  strictly, 
i.e.,  an  obligate  anaerobe,  so  that  in  artificial  culture  particles  of 
infected  matter  must  be  introduced  into  the  deeper  layers  of  blood 
serum  to  secure  growth.  The  culture  is  so  commonly  contaminated 
as  to  require  often  subsequent  separation  to  obtain  it  pure. 

Brieger  (1887)  obtained  from  sterilized  cultures  of  the  tetanus 
bacfllus  a  toxine,  which  in  mice,  in  the  smallest  doses,  produced 
the  typical  symptoms  of  trismus  and  tetanus,  with  fatal  termination. 
Besides  this  body,  Brieger  eliminated  various  toxalbumins  with  spe- 
cific properties. 

The  bacilli  and  spores  of  tetanus  are  so  widely  disseminated  in 
«oil  and  dust  as  to  be  almost  ubiquitous.     They  abound  most  on 
the  surface  of  inhabited  soil,  and  are  not  ^entirely  absent  in  uncon- 
taminated  virgin  soil.     The  rub- 
bish and  dust  of  streets  and  houses 
are  goik   of    predilection.      The 
wide  dissemination  of  the  parasite 
accounts  for  the  cases  of  apparent 
spontaneous    or   idiopathic  teta- 
nus, while  the  fact  that  the  free 
access  of   oxygen    prevents    its 
growth  furnishes  explanation  of 
the  comparative  rarity  of  the  dis- 
«we  and  the  greater  liability  of 
penetrating  wounds. 

The  period  of  incubation  varies 
from  one  to  two  weeks. 

Symptoms, — The  disease  be-  fio.  as. —BadUuB  of  tetanus. 

gins,  as  a  rule,  with  spasm  of  the 

muscles  of  mastication.  Contraction  of  the  masseters  locks  the 
jaws,  to  produce  the  condition  known  as  trismus,  lockjaw.  Con- 
traction of  the  muscles  of  the  neck  occurs  at  the  same  time,  or  may 
precede  the  contraction  of  the  jaws.  Rose  declares  that  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  masseters  may  be  felt  by  the  insertion  of  the  finger  within 
|he  mouth,  and  that  the  stiffness  of  the  muscles  of  the  back  of  the  neck 
^  best  recognized,  ,as  in  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  by  attempts  to  lift 
the  body  by  the  head.  The  affection  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  soon 
produces  a  peculiar  physiognomy.  The  lips  are  usually  stretched 
^^er  the  closed  teeth,  to  produce  the  characteristic  smile,  the 
***«««  sardonictis,  so  graphically  described  by  Hippocrates.  Fagge 
^ks  of  the  case  of  a  girl  who  was  reprimande<l  by  her  mother  on 
*<^unt  of  a  singular  grinning  expression  of  the  face,  over  which 
^  had,  of  course,  no  control.  This  alteration  of  the  physiognomy 
gi^es  to  the  patient  the  appearance  of  age.     Farr  says  a  man  aged 
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twenty-six  was  taken  for  sixty.  The  disease  begins  usually  mihilii, 
and  increases  gradually  and  progressively.  There  is  in  association 
with  the  stiffness  of  the  neck  or  diminished  mobility  of  the  jaw  some 
difficulty  of  deglutition.  The  muscles  are  affected  from  above 
downivard. 

The  spasm  extends  to  involve  the  muscles  of  the  back.    Implica- 
tion of  the  groups  of  great  muscles  in  the  spine  soon  distorts  the 
body.     The  whole  trunk  is  stiffened  like  a  statue  (orthotonos),  oris 
more  frequently  arched,  with  its  convexity  upward,  so  that  the  body 
may  rest  upon  the  back  of  the  head  and  the  heels — opisthotows. 
The  forearms  and  hands  are  spared  for  a  long  time.     Motion,  either 
active  or  passive,  is  soon  inhibited  or  lost  altogether  under  the  board- 
like indurations  of  the  i^uscles.     During  these  states  of  rigidity 
convulsive  attacks  occur  with  shocks  like  strokes  of  lightning. 
They  show  themselves  in  consequence  of  effort,  even  of  involuntary 
effort,  or  a>s  the  result  of  any  outside  irritation,  and  express  the  in- 
tense reflex  excitabiUty  of  the  spinal  cord.     In  the  interval  the  body 
assumes  the  position  of  rigidity  from  which  it  has  been  distorted  by 
the  violence  of  the  spasm.     The  suffering  of  the  patient  at  this  time 
is  indescribable.     The  spasms  are  attended  with  excruciating  1)^- 
The  mind  is  perfectly  clear,  but  is  weak  from  loss  of  sleep  and  anx- 
iety.    The  patient  may  not  satisfy  either  hunger  or  thirst,  on  account 
of  locking  of  the  jaws.     The  opisthotonos  prevents  a  proper  decubi- 
tus.    Individual  muscles,  especially  the  recti  abdominis,  have  actu- 
ally ruptured  under  the  powerful  contraction,  to  discharge  masses  of 
blood  at  their  divided  ends.     Difficulty  of  breathing,  cyanosis,  a 
sense  of  distress  and  danger,  with  lancinating  pains  at  the  bottom 
of  the  chest,  indicate  the  spjismodic  contraction  of  the  diaphragm. 
Fever  may  be  entirely  absent.     There  is  generally  some  elevation  of 
temperature,  which  is  liable  to  sudden  exaggeration,  often  without 
discoverable  (*au8e,  probably  due  to  the  influence  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem.    Extreme  elevations  of  temperature  to  ]  10°  or  112°  are  pre-ago- 
nal.     Sometimes  there  is  an  elevation  of  temperature  post  mortem 
The  skin  is  usually  covered  with  sweat — a  point  often  of  diagnosti( 
value.     The  bowels  are  constipated.     There  is  often  suppi-ession  an( 
more  frequently  retention  of  urine. 

The  diagnosis  largely  rests  upon  the  early  appearance  of  trismus 
Lockjaw  from  sore  throat,  mumps,  synovitis,  rheumatism  at  th 
temporo-maxilhiry  articulation,  should  be  easily  distinguished  by  th 
most  suj>erficial  examination.  The  feel  of  the  rigid  masseters  insid 
the  mouth,  and  the  associate  stiffness  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  speedil 
dissipate  doubts.  Hysteria  and  hystero-epilepsy  may  show  the  typ 
cal  opisthotonos  of  tetanus,  but  hysteria  is.  as  a  rule,  unattende 
with  trismus  ;  and  when  trismus  is  simulated  by  the  fixation  of  tl 
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jaws,  hysteria  is  recognized  by  the  fact  that  the  intervals  of  attack 
are  irregular  and  always  entirely  free  from  spasm  or  pain. 

The  regular  invasion  of  tetanus  from  above  downward,  first  of 
the  muscles  of  the  face  and  neck,  later  of  the  trunk,  distinguishes  the 
disease  from  the  spasmodic  contractions  of  spastic  myelitis.  Cerebro- 
spinal and  basilar  meningitis,  which  have,  in  common  with  tetanus, 
stiffness  of  the  neck  and  opisthotonos,  almost  never  show  trismus. 
They  have  also  a  different  origin  and  history — i.e.,  epidemic,  tubercu- 
lous—with associated  symptoms,  vomiting,  headache,  hypersesthesia, 
herpes,  etc.,  not  seen  in  tetanus. 

Tetany  is  distinguished  by  its  typical  spasms  of  days'  and  some- 
times weeks'  duration,  and  absolute  intermissions ;  by  the  peculiar 
contraction  or  position  of  the  hand,  which  may  be  called  out  by  long 
pressure  upon  the  nerves  or  arteries  of  the  arm — the  so-called  Trous- 
seau phenomenon  ;  by  the  frequent  laryngo-spasm  ;  and  by  tha  in- 
creased mechanical  and  galvanic  excitability  of  the  motor  nerves. 

Hydrophobia,  which  has,  in  common  with  tetanus,  spasm  of  the 
muscles  of  deglutition,  is  distinguished  by  the  much  shorter  |)eriod 
of  incul>ation,  by  the  trismus  and  opisthotonos  of  tetanus,  and  by  the 
psychical  exaltation  and  anxiety  of  hydrophobia. 

By  far  the  most  important  question  in  differential  diagnosis 
concerns  the  recognition  of  poisoning  by  strychnia,  which  is  most 
<losely  simulated  by  the  effects  of  the  toxines  of  tetanus.  This 
<liiig:n<)si8  rests  upon  the  following  points  :  1.  The  history  of  origin, 
where  it  may  be  obtained.  2.  The  existence  of  a  wound.  3.  The 
I'eriod  of  incubation.  Signs  of  strychnia  pf>ison  supervene  at  once. 
Tetanus  begins  with  trismus  and  gradually  descends,  sparing,  as 
«  rule,  except  in  children,  the  arms  and  hands  ;  strychnia  often 
I'hows  its  first  signs  in  irritation  of  the  stomach  and  in  the  affection 
"f  the  muscles,  seizes  by  preference  upon  the  extremities.  In  tetanus 
therein  persistent  rigidity;  in  strychnia  poisoning  there  are  intervals 
'jf  ahsohite  relaxation.  Thus,  in  the  interval  between  the  paroxysms 
the  mouth  remains  closed  in  tetanus,  but  may  bo  freely  opened  in 
^tr\chnia.  The  reflex  spasms  of  tetanus  occur  later  in  the  course  of 
the  disease  and  increase  in  intensity,  while  those  of  strychnia  occur 
fit  once,  intense  from  the  start.  Strychnia  poisoning  is  quickly 
terminated  by  death  or  recovery.  Tetanus  may  be  protracted  into 
tiays  and  weeks.  Golding-Bird  reported  the  case  of  a  boy  affected 
^th  tetanus,  with  spasms  for  fifty-one  days,  with  subsequent  per- 
sistent rigidity,  and  death  on  the  one  hundred  and  seventh  day. 

Eiselsberg  establishes,  as  a  difference  between  tetanus  and  other 
^ound  infections,  the  fact  that  in  tetanus  local  wound  reactions  are 
entirely  absent.  So-called  cases  of  rheumatic  tetfinus  are,  therefore, 
really  of  traumatic  origin. 
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The  prognosis  is  exceedingly  grave.  Death  may  occur  in  any 
attack  of  convulsions.  The  heart  has  actually,  under  observation, 
suddenly  ceased  to  beat.  Death  occurs,  as  a  rule,  before  the  end  of 
the  first  week,  so  that,  as  Hippocrates  said,  '*  patients  die  within  four 
days,  or  if  they  pass  these  they  recover.^'  In  exceptional  cases, 
however,  the  fatal  termination  may  not  occur  for  three  weeks.  The 
disease  rarely  last^  longer  in  childhood  than  two  or  three  days.  The 
prognosis  is  so  grave  in  the  new-born  that,  as  Bauer  declares,  the 
occasional  cases  of  recovery  have  been  looked  upon  as  being  probably 
errors  in  diagnosis.  According  to  Richter  six  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  of  seven  hundred  and  seventeen  military  cases — i.e.,  eighty-eight 
per  cent — were  fatal. 

According  to  Rose  sixty- three  per  cent  of  all  cases  die  within  the 
first  five,  and  eighty-eight  per  cent  \vithin  the  first  t«n  days.  The  re- 
lief of  the  later  periods  is  probably  to  be  explained  by  elimination  of 
the  toxines.  Rigidity  may  persist  for  some  time,  even  for  months, 
after  recovery.     The  ability  to  sleep  is  always  a  favorable  sign. 

Prophylaxis, — In  prevention  of  tetanus  it  is  to  be  emphasized 
that  the  minutest  wounds  soiled  with  earth,  dust,  or  foreign  bodies, 
as  splinters,  are  to  be  scrupulously  cleaned  and  disinfected.  Patients 
themselves  are  to  be  isolated  from  other  surgical  cases. 

In  prophylaxis  of  the  new-bom  it  must  be  observed  that  the 
wound  at  the  navel  is  attended  with  the  utmost  care.  The  aseptic 
treatment  already  recommended  by  various  authors  meets  thus  T^nth 
scientific  justification.  For  all  the  investigations  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  tetanus  bacillus  demonstrate  that  it  has  an  unusually 
wide  ectogonous  dissemination.  Unclean  hands,  the  use  of  ban- 
dages not  sufficiently  aseptic,  and  the  raising  of  dust  in  the  cleaning 
of  the  puerperal  room,  sufficed,  in  the  ob^rvations  of  Beumer,  to 
convey  the  infecting  agent. 

Treatment. — As  in  hydrophobia  or  other  disease  characterized 
by  excessive  hypera^sthesia  of  nerve  centres,  the  patient  should  be 
kept  perfectly  quiet.     He  should  be  put  in  a  dark  room  and  isolated 
from  curiosity  or  officious  or  meddlesome  ministration.     The  most 
absolute  silence  should  be  enjoined,  on  the  part  of  the  patient  as  well 
as  the  attendants.     On  account  of  the  locked  jaw  the  food  should  be 
fluid,  but  should  be  as  nutritious  as  possible.     Milk,  soft-boiled  egg 
diluted  with  hot  water,  nutrient  soups,  stimulants,  wine,  whiskey* 
brandy,  should  be  regularly  adniinistereii.     Where  the  act  of  degl^i' 
tition  excites  si)asni,  the  patient  may  be  anaesthetized  and,  according 
to  the  suggestion  of  Rose,  fed  through  a  tube,  which  ma}^  be.  as  ii^ 
the  case  of  insane  or  refractory  patients,  inserted  through  the  no86. 
Foreign  bodies  should  certainly  be  immediately  extracted,  irritated 
nerve  trunks  excised.     Angry  wounds,  '*  festering  sores,"  may  b^ 
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treated  with  the  powerful  antimycotics,  carbolic  acid,  corrosive 
sublimate,  or  with  the  actual  cautery.  More  extensive  exsections, 
more  especially  amputations,  are  surgical  barbarities  of  the  past. 
Spasmodic  contractions  are  best  relieved  by  the  administration  of 
anodynes.  Opium,  on  account  of  its  associate  discomfort  and 
distress,  is  better  substituted  in  our  day  by  chloral.  A  large  dose 
-one  drachm  at  first— may  be  followed  by  smaller  doses,  fifteen  to 
thirty  grains,  every  hour  or  two,  or  as  often  as  necessary  to  subdue 
spasm.  Calabar  bean  and  curare  have  been  administered  with 
success  in  individual  cases,  sometimes  of  questionable  diagnosis ;  but 
these  remedies  have  failed,  as  a  rule,  to  secure  other  than  temporary 
relief. 

Bacelli  recommended  the  injection  of  one  centigramme  of  car- 
bolic acid  every  hour  or  two  until  the  spasms  entirely  ceased. 
Caliari  claims  to  have  cured  a  case  in  this  way. 

The  hope  of  successful  treatment  lies  in  the  use  of  the  antitoxines 
derived  from  the  blood  serum  of  animals — dogs — rendered  immune 
to  the  disease,  or  from  the  bodies  of  the  bacteria  themselves. 
Taniffi  has  already  recorded  a  sixth  case  rescued  in  this  way. 
The  treatment  consists  in  the  injection  of  the  tetanus  antitoxine 
obtained  from  the  blood  of  a  dog  rendered  immune  to  the  disease. 
Twenty-five  centigrammes  are  injected  twice  a  day.  Such  improve- 
ment occurs  in  the  course  of  a  week  as  to  render  the  further  use  of 
the  remedy  unnecessary,  and  the  treatment  is  usually  concluded 
with  the  hydrate  of  chloral. 

Unfortunately  some  of  the  best  observers  do  not  confinn  these 
conclusions.  Eitasato  was  not  able  to  get  immunity  by  tolerance, 
nor  by  the  use  of  filtrates  attenuated  by  heat.  Rabbits  were  ren- 
dered immune  in  forty  per  cent  of  cases  with  the  trichloride  of 
iodine,  but  the  immunity  was  lost  in  the  course  of  two  months.  Im- 
munity is  conferred  upon  mice  by  the  injection  of  the  serum  of  im- 
munized rabbits,  but  this  immunity  is  lost  in  forty  to  fifty  days. 
The  fowl  is  by  nature  inmiune  to  tetanus,  but  the  blood  of  the  fowl 
does  not  confer  immunity  upon  other  animals. 

By  the  second  method  Ehrlich,  Brieger,  and  Wassermann  utilize 
the  antitoxines  developed  by  the  bodies  of  the  bacteria  themselves, 
^fter  the  manner  of  Koch  with  tuberculin.  These  antitoxines  or 
protective  bodies  are  to  be  obtained  in  the  milk  of  parturient  animals 
previously  rendered  immune  in  pregnancy  by  inoculation  of  an 
attenuated  culture  which  is  gradually  increased  in  virulence.  The 
protective  principle  remains  in  the  whey  after  coagulation  and  se|)a- 
^tion  of  the  casein,  so  that  it  may  be  preserved  indefinitely.  Some 
^[  the  most  sensitive  of  the  lower  animals — mice,  goats,  etc. — have 
been  protected  in  this  way,  but  up  to  the  time  of  the  pre- 
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sent  writing  the  accounts  published  of  work  with  man  have  not 
been  satisfactory. 

WHOOPING  COUGH. 

Pertussis  {per,  intensive,  tussis,  cough)  ;  tussis  convulsiva ;  Ger- 
man, Keuchhusten  ;  French,  coqueluche  [used  also  for  influenza] 
{from  coqueluchon,  a  cape  worn  by  patients). — An  acute  infection 
of  childhood,  distinguished  by  paroxysms  of  cough  in  rapid  series, 
threatening  suffocation,  terminated  by  a  long-drawn,  audible  (whoop) 
inspiration. 

The  name  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  cough  is  distinguished 
by  a  prolonged,  forcible,  and  audible  inspiration  through  a  spasmod- 
ically contracted  glottis.  But  many  cases  of  whooping  cough  are 
without  this  characteristic  sound,  and,  where  different  stages  of  the 
affection  may  be  recognized,  the  sound  is  absent  during  the  whole  of 
the  first  and  most  of  the  last  stage.  The  cough  consists  of  a  series 
•of  shoi*t,  sharp  explosions,  spasmodic  in  their  character  ;  a  series  of 
expiratory  efforts  without  stop  to  catch  the  breath,  until  finally,  after 
the  lapse  of  from  fifteen  to  sixty  seconds,  at  the  point  of  exhaustion 
occurs  this  prolonged,  audible  inspiration.  It  is  the  series  of  explo- 
sive coughs  in  (|uick  and  uninterrupted  sequence,  the  short,  sudden 
cough,  the  staccato  cough,  which  marks  whooping  cough. 

History, — The  origin  and  home  of  whooping  cough  are  involved 
in  obscurity.  According  to  Mason  Good  the  disease  was  known  to  \ 
the  Greeks ;  but  their  descriptions,  as  well  as  those  of  subsequent 
Avriters,  do  not  distinguish  it,  strange  to  say,  from  other  spasmodic 
or  catarrhal  affections.  All  authors  agree  tliat  the  disease  was  cer- 
tainly definitely  described  b}'  Baillou  (Paris,  1578),  who  spoke  of  it 
as  a  well-known  malady. 

Etiolo(/!/. — Whooping  cough  is  an  infectious  disease,  because  it  is 
contagious  and  prevails  as  an  endemic  and  epidemic  ;  because,  also, 
of  the  absolute  immunity  which  one  attack  confers.     Rare  as  are 
second  attacks  of  scarlet  fever,  measles,  or  small-pox,  still  more  rare 
are  second  attacks  of  whooping  cough.     With  the  other  infections  it 
attacks  preferably  the  age  of  childliood.     Facts  which  have  been 
taken  to  militate  against  the  views  of  its  infectious  nature  are  ab- 
sence of  fever  and  indefiniteness  of  duration.     Facts  which  refute 
the  idea  that  pertussis  is  a  neurosis  are,  first,  origin  and  dissemina- 
tion by  contagion  ;  second,  appearance  as  an  epidemic  ;  third,  im- 
munity conferred  by  single  attack.     Neuroses  belong  to  individuals 
and  not  to  numbers.     They  show  no  relation  to  others  and  have  con- 
stant tendency  to  recur.     Proof  of  contagion  is  furnished  by  the  at- 
tack of  wet-nurses  and  nurses  generally,  instances  of  which  are  no- 
ticed in  every  epidemic. 
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The  period  of  preference  as  regards  age  is  from  six  months  to  six 
years.  Sucklings,  because  of  natural  immunity,  are  rarely  attacked. 
Susceptibility  diminishes  at  six  and  is  nearly  annulled  at  ten  years. 
Yet  cases  are  on  record  where  the  disease  has  occurred  in  infancy 
and  advanced  life.  From  some  inexplicable  reason  the  female  sex 
suffers  most,  in  the  proportion,  according  to  nearly  all  authors,  of 
five  to  four.  The  disease  is  not  only  more  frequent  but  also  more 
severe  in  girls.  Measles,  pregnancy,  and  the  puerperium  predispose 
to  pertussis.     The  contagion  is  conveyed  directly. 

The  contagious  principle  exists  in  the  sputum,  hardly  possibly  in 
expired  air  which  contains  no  sputum.  It  is  a  contagium  halituo- 
8um.  The  great  botanist  Linnaeus,  nearly  two  centuries  ago,  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  whooping  cough  was  due  to  a  contagium  ani- 
matura,  which  he  thought  would  be  found  to  be  the  eggs  of  insects. 
The  principle  is  thoroughly  accepted  in  our  day. 

Afanassieff  succeeded  in  isolating  from  the  sputiun  of  whoop- 
ing-cough patients  a  short,  thick  bacillus,  which  he  cultivated  upon 
beef  peptone  and  agar.  The  bacillus  differs  in  important  particulars 
from  forms  hitherto  described,  and  gives  rise,  when  introduced  into 
the  trachea  or  lungs  of  dogs  and  rabbits,  to  symptoms  simulating 
whooping  cough  and  to  lobular  pneumonia.  Ssemtchenko,  after 
considerable  experimentation,  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  bacillus 
of  Afanassieff  is  specific.  It  may  be  found  in  the  sputum  as  early 
as  the  fourth  da}'  of  the  disease.  It  multiplies  in  the  body,  and  as  it 
increases,  the  disease  diminishes  in  severity.  It  disappears  with  the 
^ution  of  the  disease,  or  when  the  paroxysms  are  reduced  to  two 
to  four  daily.  In  the  presence  of  complications,  especially  cataiThal 
pneumonia,  it  increases  in  the  sputum.  Thus  this  bacillus  is  of 
value  not  only  in  etiology  and  diagnosis,  but  also  in  prognosis. 
These  conclusions  have,  however,  not  yet  met  with  universal  ac- 
ceptance, as  the  observations  have  not  been  sufficiently  verified. 
Renewed  interest  attaches  to  this  bacillus  of  Afanassieff  with  the 
discovery  by  Griffiths  of  a  ptomaine  or  toxine  in  the  urine  of 
^hooping-cough  patients.  Griffiths  claims  to  have  established  the 
fact  experimentally  that  an  absolutely  identical  toxine  is  developed 
by  this  bacillus.  The  toxine  is  not  found  in  any  case  of  normal 
urine,  nor  in  that  of  any  other  disease  than  pertussis. 

There  is  now  scarcely  room  for  doubt  that  pertussis  is  a  mycosis 
W'hose  toxines  have  a  special  action  upon  that  part  of  the  nervous 
Kvstem  which  presides  over  cough — to  wnt,  the  centres  of  the  suj^erior 
laryngeal  and  vagus  nerves.  In  this  way,  in  our  day,  the  mycotic 
has  displaced  the  neurotic  theory. 

The  contagious  principle  is  not  often  disseminated  without  direct 
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exposure  to  the  disease.     Very  slight  isolation  secures  exemption 
from  the  attack.     The  bacillus  has  no  great  tenacity  of  life. 

Whtjoping  cou^h  occurs  w^ith  special  froipiency  during  con- 
valescence from  measles.  The  disetise  shows  itself  also  in  close 
relation  to  tul>erculosis.  It  htis  long  been  noticed  that  tuberculosis 
often  follows  close  upon  the  heels  of  whotjpint?  cough.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  say  in  a  given  case  whether  the  whooping  cough  made  the 
soil  fertile  or  merely  aroused  the  latent  disease. 

It  is  an  error  to  consider  whooping  cough  as  a  trivial  malady. 
There  occurred  in  England  in  one  year,  of  500,341  deaths,  10,318 
deaths  from  whooj>ing  cough*  In  New  York  in  one  decade,  wherein 
4/JG'2  deaths  (x^'urred  from  tyiihoiil  fever,  tliere  were  4,004  deaths 
from  whcH>ping  cough.  Hagenbach  siiys  that  whooping  cough  had 
more  victims  in  Basel  in  tifty  years  than  any  disease  except  typhoid 
fever  and  dii)htheria.  The  general  mortality  is  estimated  at  three 
to  seven  per  cent.  It  has  reached  as  high  as  forty-eight  per  cent 
in  the  second  yt*ar  of  life. 

Siimptoms, — Tlie  disease  begins  with  the  signs  of  an  ordinary 
catarrh  of  the  exposed  mucous  membranes. 

Whooping  cijugh  (X^curs,  as  stat<Hl,  in  ]iar(»xysms  or  explosions. 
It  would  appear  as  if  tlie  nerve  centres  suddenly  tlischargeii  them- 
selves of  accumulated  irritation,  im  in  a  case  of  epilepsy.  Close  ob- 
servation of  a  case  gives  rise  to  the  impression  that  the  pois^in  ac- 
cumulates gradually  up  to  a  certain  jx^int,  when  it  may  be  no  longer 
stored  and  is  discharged  with  the  explosion  that  characterizes  a  par- 
oxysm of  the  disease. 

Whooping  cough  is  usually  divided  into  three  stages  :  the  stage 
of  catarrh,  *>f  spasm,  and  of  resolution.  The  first  stage  lasts  aljout 
one  week.  Sometimes  this  catarrltal  stage  is  very  .short*  and  the  spas - 
mmlic  element  manifests  itself  at  the  end  of  the  second  or  third  day. 
Very  .soon  the  cough  assumes  the  convulsive  character,  and  sooner 
or  later  occurs  the  typical  stiiccato  cough,  with  tlie  long-drawn,  aud* 
ible  inspiration.  The  second  stage  has  now  set  in.  In  tht*se  at- 
tacks tlie  seizure  is  sudden.  Sojuetimes,  tliough  not  as  a  rule,  there 
is  a  kind  of  premonidftH  or  aura  whicli  previous  experience  haa 
taught  the  child  to  recognize.  It  is  usually  a  sense  of  impending 
distvpss  or  danger,  whicli  leads  it  to  leave  its  play  and  run  to  its 
parents,  or  grasp  a  chair  for  siii>iK)rt.  The  aura  may  be  in  the  fonn 
of  a  (iyspnwa,  a  jirecordial  distress,  a  nausea,  sometimes  an  actual 
vomiting,  whereupon  ensues  the  series  of  expiraft^rtfront/hs  which 
distinguish  the  ilise^ise.  The  breath  is  lost.  Tlic  face  tluslies  or  be- 
comes livid.  The  eyes  protrude.  Saliva  flows  from  the  mouth. 
The  look  is  wild,  bewilderetl,  Tliere  is  for  a  few  mtvments  the  ap* 
pearanee  of  imminent  danger. 
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The  discharge  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  a  mass  of  glassy, 
glutinbus  mucus  from  the  throat  closes  the  attack.  But  the  scene 
may  be  repeated  once  or  twice  before  the  last  spasm  yields.  Inspi- 
ration then  becomes  quieter,  and  the  child,  pale,  covered  with  sweat, 
fihaiisted,  sometimes  ahnost  in  collapse,  is  released  until  the  next 
attack.  Meanwhile  it  recovers  itself  entirely,  resumes  its  play,  un- 
mindful of  the  disease,  imtil  it  is  suddenly  seized  again. 

Paroxysms  occur  in  every  grade  of  severity.  They  are  some- 
times so  mild  as  to  make  the  diagnosis  difficult;  in  other  cases  so  se- 
vere as  to  lead  to  rupture  of  vessels.  Haemorrhages  may  occur  from 
the  nose  and  mouth.  Subconjunctival  haemorrhage  is  not  uncommon. 
The  membrana  tympani  ruptures  at  times,  and  free  blood  appears  at 
the  external  meatus.  Ectatic  vessels  burst  in  the  skin  in  the  face,  in 
the  cheeks,  to  show,  visible  at  a  distance,  subcutaneous  extra vasated 
blood.  Haemorrhage  from  the  stomach  or  intestine,  or  from  the  kid- 
neys or  bladder,  is  much  more  rare.  Haemorrhage  in  the  brain,  which 
sometimes  occurs,  is  fortunately  very  much  more  rare.  Hernia  is 
not  uncommon.  Convulsions  are  possible.  The  duration  of  an  at- 
tack is  usually  from  a  half  to  two  minutes,  though  it  seems  to  anxious, 
sympathetic  relatives  four  or  five  times  as  long. 

As  the  severity  stands  in  quite  close  relation  with  the  frequency 
of  attacks,  it  is  important  that  the  number  be  counted,  as  by  a  stroke 
on  a  piece  of  paper  or  a  slate,  according  to  the  suggestion  of  Trous- 
seau. Diminution  in  the  number  of  attacks  is  the  first  sign  of 
approaching  reUef.  Burman  attributes  the  frequency  of  attack  at 
night  to  the  diminished  vigilance  of  the  respiratory  centres,  retarded 
and  more  superficial  respiration,  and  greater  accumulation  of  car- 
lK)nic  acid  gas. 

About  the  fourth  decade  of  the  present  century  attention  began 
to  be  directed  to  the  more  or  less  constant  apj>earance  of  an  ulcer  on 
^^^frcenum  Ihiguce,  due  to  friction  of  the  protruded  tongue  against 
the  inferior  incisors.  It  is  absent  altogether  where  the  attacks  are 
very  light,  or  where  the  fraenum  is  short,  or  the  tongue  may  not  be 
protruded,  or  where  the  incisors  are  dull.  It  has  been  seen  also 
independently  of  whooping  cough,  in  cases  of  cough  from  ordinary 
<^tarrh,  where  the  lower  teeth  have  been  unusually  incisive. 

The  spasmodic  stage  lasts,  as  a  rule,  two  to  four  weeks,  when  the 
^terval  between  the  paroxysms  becomes  gradually  longer  and  the 
explosions  themselves  less  severe. 

Whooping  cough  is  liable  to  many  complications,  especially  on 
*ne  part  of  the  respiratory  organs.  Bronchitis  belongs  to  the  disease, 
^'id  usually  drowns  all  other  sounds  in  the  lungs  with  its  rales. 
^^y  disease  attended  with  bronchitis  is  liable  also  to  broncho-pneu- 
'^onia,  and  broncho-pneumonia  is  the  most  frequent  of  the  serious 
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complications  of  whooping  cough.  The  spasmodic  closure  of  the 
glottis  and  the  powerful  efforts  of  the  expiratory  muscles  sometimes 
develop  oedema  of  the  glottis,  more  frequently  emphysema  of  the 
lungs.  The  wonder  is  that  emphysema  is  not  more  universal.  The 
occurrence  of  it  is,  in  fact,  an  exception.  It  is  usuall}'  sUght,  mar- 
ginal or  peripheral,  and  is  marked  by  dilatation  only  of  the  air  cells, 
whose  walls  are  so  resilient  as  to  recover  themselves  entirely  with 
the  relief  of  the  strain  on  cessation  of  the  disease.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, esi)eciall3'  in  cases  of  failing  nutrition,  tuberculosis,  syphihs, 
and  rickets,  the  dividing  walls  are  broken  and  air  cells  are  ruptured. 
Still  more  rarely  air  may  escai)e  into  the  pleural  sac  to  constitute  a 
pneumothorax,  or  break  the  lung  at  its  hilus,  reach  the  mediastinum, 
or  escape  into  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  and  inflate,  literally 
blow  up,  the  upper  half  of  the  body.  There  is  no  better  proof  of  the 
strength  of  the  heart  than  the  fact  that  it  escapes  damage  under  the 
spasm  and  stasis  of  whooping  cough. 

Complications  on  the  part  of  the  nervous  system  are  very  rare. 
At  the  height  of  the  attack  there  is  experienced  extreme  anxiety,  a 
sense  of  suffocation,  a  vertiginous  bewilderment,  approaching  loss  of 
consciousness,  which  disappears  entirely  with  the  recovery  of  the 
breath.     The  momentary  apncea  may  be  prolonged  to  the  point  of 
danger,  and  very  young  children  may  actually  succumb  to  sufiFoca- 
tion.     Vomiting,  which  is  usually  hailed  with  pleasure  as  indicating 
the  end  of  the  attack,  may  be  excessive.     It  may  continue  into  the 
interval.     It  may  even  produce  collapse,  or  in  more  protracted  forni 
lead  to  marasmus.     ^lore  frequently  a  more  or  less  decided  convul- 
sion ensues,  and  the  (*ase  may  be  marked  by  a  series  of  convulsions, 
any  one  of  which  may  prove  fatal.     Sometimes  cerebral  sjTnptonis 
continue  during  the  interval,  and  the  cjise  may  bear  the  aspect  of  * 
meningitis.     Stupor,  coniH.  and  hemiplegia  would  indicate  the  occur- 
rence of  cerebral  hiemorrhage. 

DiiKjnosi.s. — The  recognition  of  whooping  cough  in  the  conv^^' 
sive  stage  is  an  easy  matter.  The  series  of  rapid,  sudden,  exp\^' 
sive,  breath-taking  coughs,  attended  by  the  evidence  of  venous  sta*^^^ 
cyanosis  (whence  the  old  name  blue  cough),  which  ceases  only  wl^^ 
a  (luantity  of  mucus,  under  the  combined  efforts  of  cough,  retchii>^ 
and  vomiting,  is  expelled  :  thi^  prolonged  exixratory  efforts,  follov*"*^ 
by  a  long-drawn,  audible  inspiration,  which  lias  been  not  inap^ 
hkened  to  the  bray  of  an  ass:  and  the  gradual  cessation  of  the  c^^ 
ease,  sufficiently  characterize  it. 

T\\Q  priKjnosis  is  for  the  most  part  entirely  fa'^orable.  Notwi^^ 
standing  the  threatened  suffocation  and  tremendous  strain  upon  t*  ^ 
heart,  recovery  is  the  rule,  and  that  without  a  ti-ace  of  lesion.  3^ 
complications  and  bad  surroundings  may  intensely  exaggerate  tl^ 
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natural  benign  prognosis.  The  prognosis  is  determined  to  consider- 
able extent  by  the  age  and  sex.  The  disease  is,  as  stated,  from  some 
inexplicable  cause,  not  only  more  frequent  but  more  severe  in  the 
female  sex.  It  becomes  less  and  less  grave  \vith  advancing  life. 
Majer  declares  that  ninety-seven  per  cent  of  all  the  fatal  cases  occur 
under  the  age  of  five  ;  fifty-eight  per  cent  in  the  first  year.  Biermer 
made  a  grand  average  of  the  established  mortality  rate,  based  upon 
the  statistics  of  many  authors,  at  7.G  per  cent,  a  figure  that  certainl}^ 
entitles  the  disease  to  respect.  The  most  f retjuent  causes  of  death 
Jire:  1,  suffocation  from  spasm  of  the  glottis;  2,  broncho-pneumonia; 
^,  haemorrhage;  4,  marasmus. 

The  prognosis  is  grave  where  the  attacks  reach  fifty  in  the  course 
of  twentj'-four  hours;  at  sixty  it  assumes  special  gravity.  Individual 
attacks  may  do  damage  also  by  their  intensity;  thus  haemorrhage 
may  be  copious  from  mucous  surfaces.  Blindness  occurs  occasionally, 
probably  from  oedema  of  the  brain. 

Prophylaxis, — As  the  disease  has,  at  least  at  times,  such  grav- 
ity, prophylaxis  assumes  importance.  The  only  prophjiaxis  worthy 
of  the  name  is  isolation.  The  patient  must  be  separated,  not  only 
from  children,  but  from  adults  who  come  in  contact  with  unaf- 
fected members  of  the  family.  As  this  isolation,  in  a  disease  which 
is  usually  considered  so  mild,  is  practically  impossible,  attention 
should  be  directeil  rather  to  the  protection  of  delicate  members  of 
the  family ;  they  should  be  isolated.  It  is  advisable  that  tulx?r- 
culous,  rachitic,  S3'philitic,  or  otherwise  diseased  or  debilitated  chil- 
dren should  be  removed  from  the  house  as  early  as  possible. 

The  most  essential  element  in  prophylaxis  at  all  times  is  the  de- 
struction of  the  sputum.  Though  the  individual  is  attacked  with 
the  suddenness  of  an  explosion,  mucus,  at  least  in  quantities,  is  not 
expelled  until  the  attack  has  spent  itself,  so  that  there  is,  for  the 
most  part,  time  for  the  collection  of  sputum  in  water.  As  in  tuber- 
culosis, the  handkerchief  should  never  be  used  for  the  reception  of 
gputum. 

Treatment, — The  older  writers  used  the  anodynes  early.  Opium, 
in  some  form  or  other,  was  the  shield  which  was  soon  interposed. 
In  more  modem  times  the  active  principle  of  opium,  morphia,  was, 
and  is  still,  extensively  employed.  With  the  morphia  are  often 
combined  five-  to  ten-grain  doses  of  the  bromide  of  sodium  or  potas- 
sium, or  there  may  be  added  the  hydrochlorate  of  apomorphia.  The 
remedies  commonly  employed  in  the  treatment  of  bronchitis  are  also 
frec^uently  resorted  to.  The  syrup,  simple  or  compound,  of  ipecac, 
one-half  to  one  teaspoonf  ul ;  the  wine  of  ipecac  in  half  these  doses  ; 
minute  doses  of  antimony,  one-sixty-fourth  to  one-thirty-second  of  a 
grain ;  belladonna,  one  drop  of  the  tincture  for  each  year  of  life ; 
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f>r  atropine,  one  grain  to  one  ounce  of  water,  given  in  doees  of  fn)m 
one  to  two  drops  two  or  three  times  a  day.  The  iodide  of  potassium 
is  a  remedy  of  value.     It  may  be  given  as  follows : 

B  Potassii  iodidi 5  ». 

Aqute  menthae  piperitae fl.  3  «. 

M.     Sig.  Two  to  five  drops  in  a  dessertspoonful  of  milk  tliree  or  four  times  a  day. 

Excessive  vomiting  may  be  reUeved  by  chloral,  gr.  ii.-v.  Mild  cases 
are  l)est  let  alone.  Bad  cases  call  for  control  by  opium.  Change  of 
(•limato  is  the  only  remedy  which  does  really  sometimes  ••act  like 
magic.'' 

INFLUENZA. 

Inlluenza;  la  grippe;  the  grip. — An  acute  infection  caused  by 
It  Hpocilic  bacillus  and  characterized  by  catarrhal,  gastric^  and  nerv- 

OUH  HigllS. 

Intlu(»nza  has  the  same  origin  as  catarrh,  rheumatism,  etc. — dis- 
mtmM  (lorived  from  the  Greek  word  meaning  a  flow  or  flux — ^but 
difToi'M  from  these  diseases  in  the  fact  that  its  origin  came  not  from 
within  Imt  from  without.  It  was  derived,  in  the  most  ancient 
tliimN.  from  extraneous  influence.  It  was  the  *' influence '^  of  the 
hUivh  or  of  the  weather,  mysterious  telluric  influence,  that  constituted 
liifliio!i/.H  -an  Italian  wortl. 

InHiicnzn  takes  the  front  rank  among  the  acute  infections  on  ac- 
iHMiiit  of  its  extent.  It  surpasses  all  other  diseases  in  its  range,  in 
\\m\  it  often  covers  the  entire  globe.  It  is  the  type  of  the  pandemic 
ilinoMNPM.  It  never  attacks  solely  individuals,  but  always  conMnimi- 
ti»m,  )»oM|»UvM.  hemispheres. 

///.n/<  »/•//.  -Accounts  of  it  date  from  the  earliest  times,  and  when 
llmt  MiM'M  its  univ(»rs<il  distribution  was  appreciated.  It  was  cer- 
liiliilv  UMM»^;iii/.e(l  as  early  as  1173  in  Italy,  Gtermany,  and  England. 
It  |i»'PVMile(l  MM  a  true  pandemic  from  1510  on,  at  different  periods,. 
^Illi  InhTvaU  ranging  fn^mi  forty  to  one  hundred  years.  It  showed 
ilfinh  In  ntir  own  country  first  in  1627  in  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
UMi  liriil.  Mild  ext(Mid(Ml  to  the  West  Indies  and  South  America  as  far 
Ht»  ( 'liill,  Mini  it  ronppeared  again  and  again  with  us,  at  varying  inter- 
vhU  ni  llvp  tt»  llfty  years,  without  any  distinct  periodicity,  up  to  the 
pn.ni  hi  liMin,  It  is  establishtnl  of  influenza,  in  a  general  way,  that 
il  uriH.iihilMn  ill  the  Kast  and  extends  over  the  West,  Thus  the  most 
M.«»hl  »  phJMMiir  tlint  has  visited  our  country  was  first  recognized  in 
hitlihiiiii  in  M/iv,  I  SIM).  It  reached  St.  Petersburg  in  October,  Ber- 
lin In  fsMMiniliMr,  Lmulonin  Deceml)er,  and  by  the  middle  of  Decern- 
Iii:i  nliia^nil  ittinlf  ill  iiulivldual  cascs  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York, 
^vlnni  It  II  HrnJimllv  extended  over  the  United  States,  to  appear  in 
lV|i:*lt'<  In  llm  I'nlluwin^  spring. 
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I  Etiology. — The  first  cases  of  influenza  are  usually  unrecognized. 

t      The  individuals  affected  are  said  to  be  attacked  with  a  bad  cold,  or 
nervous  phenomena  are  interpreted  as  signs  of  other  diseases,  typhoid 

*  fever,  etc.  It  is  only  when  individual  cases  multiply  that  the  poison 
accumulates  to  suflScient  extent  to  strike  the  masses,  and  this  fact  has 
led  to  the  belief  in  the  sudden  appearance  of  epidemics.  Influenza 
is  spread  by  human  intercourse.  It  follows  the  line  of  travel,  and 
extends  with  the  transportation  of  individuals  by  river  and  rail,  with 
the  velocity  in  our  day  that  corresponds  to  the  rapidity  of  modern 
transit.  Having  traversed  a  country  and  gone  beyond  it,  it  is  liable 
to  return  and  reappear,  especially  among  individuals  previously 
sparefl,  and  thus  the  disease  hovers  about  a  country  for  a  period  of 
months,  sometimes  years,  before  it  entirely  disappears. 

The  cause  is  in  the  air.  Crews  of  ships  have  been  seized  in 
the  open  sea.  The  fleet  under  Admiral  Kempenf  eld  had  to  put  into 
harbor  in  the  second  week  at  sea,  having  had  in  the  meantime  no 
connection  with  the  land;  and  this  observation  has  been  repeatedly 
made.  Hermits  are  said  to  have  been  attacked  in  the  woods,  or  in 
the  caves  of  their  isolated  homes. 

Influenza  travels  against  the  wind  as  well  as  with  it,  and  is 
totally  independent  of  climate,  season,  or  soil.  It  is  difficult  to  fix 
the  place  amongst  the  acute  infections  where  influenza  belongs. 
^Vhether  it  shall  be  considered  a  miasmatic  or  a  contagious  disease 
'^U  depend  altogether  upon  what  is  meant  by  these  terms.  Advo- 
cates of  miasm  contend  that  the  disease  originates  de  novo,  or  that  it 
is  carried  by  the  wind,  and  meet  the  objection  that  it  is  often  carried 
^^amst  the  wind  by  the  assumption  that  the  wind  at  greater  altitudes 
^JQoves  in  a  different  direction.  We  are,  however,  little  concerned 
'^th  the  direction  of  the  upper  strata  of  the  air.  The  wind  at  high 
altitudes  is  more  liable  to  blow  down  the  castles  we  build  in  the  air 
tlian  to  affect  the  habitations  in  which  we  live. 

It  is  observed  of  influenza  that  it  shows  itself  first  along  the  lines 
of  river  and  rail,  and  that  it  appears  firat  in  towns  about  railroad  sta- 
tions, later  in  places  removed  from  the  lines  of  travel.    Pfeiffer  (1802) 
^covered  the  micro-organisms  of  infiuenza  as  bacilli  in  the  pus  cells 
of  tracheal  mucus.     They  are  minute  structures,  about  the  breadth 
and  half  the  length  of  the  bacilli  of  mouse  septicaemia.    They  are  best 
displayed  with  the  dilute  Ziehl  or  in  the  hot  LoflBer  methylene  solu- 
tion.   They  are  immobile  in  hanging  drops.     The  bacilli  of  infiu- 
enza form  colonies  on  one  and  a  half  per  cent  sugar  agar,  visible 
^nly  with  a  lens,  in  drops  as  clear  as  water.     An  absolutely  dis- 
tinctive feature,  according  to  Kitasato,  is  the  fact  that  these  drops 
<^hcays  remain  apart ;  they  never  coalesce.     The  bacilli  penetrate 
^^  peribronchial  tissue  to  reach  the  surface  of  the  pleura.    Canon,  in 
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the  same  year,  demonstrated  the  bacillus  in  the  blood  itself.  Toxines 
from  the*^  iniero-orgHniBms  develop  the  cuniplications  and  sequel® — 
endocarditiB,  nephritis,  etc, — of  the  ilieease. 

No  period  of  life  is  exempt,  though  infancy  is  coniimnitively  rarely 
attacked.  The  greatest  liability  ningen  fnmi  twenty  to  thirty.  The 
period  of  danger  is  in  advanced  hfe.  The  int^ubation  is  sliort,  two 
to  three  days.     In  niiist  cases  the  onset  is  sudden, 

Stjmptoms. — Prodromata,  when  they  exist  in  the  exceptional  cases, 
consist  of  mahiise,  languor,  headache,  light  catarrh*  The  disease  sets 
in,  as  a  rule,  finddenlif — a  fact  of  value  in  a  diHguostic  way — and  dis- 
tinguishes its*:jlf  in  its  course  by  three  sets  of  symptoms,  to  Avit,  the 
catarrhal,  fjti-fifrfc^  and  nerrous.  Epidemics  vary  greatly  with  re- 
ference to  tlie  intensity  or  predominance  of  individual  symptoms. 
Individual  cases  vary  in  still  greater  degree.  It  is,  however,  the  co- 
incidence of  symptoms  on  the  part  of  these  various  organs  which  estab- 
IisIk's  tlu^  nature  of  influenza  and  distinguishes  it  from  other  catar- 
rhal affectious.  The  catarrhal  symptoms  may  atfoct  any  part  of  the 
respiratory  tract;  /.<?,,  there  may  be  coryza^  irritation^  burning,  dry- 
nes.^^  or  dischrirfff^  frtitn  the  uasr,  sneezing,  hyp^rfesthesia  of  the 
conjunctiva,  pholophifbiu,  or  catarrhal  affection  of  tlie  t!n*oat  which 
may  not  be  distinguished  from  a  simple  angina.  Thei*e  is  much 
more  commonly  catarrh  of  ilie  broueliird  mucous  membrane.  The 
bronchitis  of  influenza  distinguishes  itself  by  its  universality.  It 
is  a  hi  lateral  affection.  It  shows  great  disposition  to  extend  to  and 
involve  the  capilhiry  bronchi,  whence  the  lialiility  to,  and  danger 
of,  catarrhal  pnenmonia.  There  is  corresponding  oppression  alx»ut 
the  chest,  difliculty  of  breathing,  precordial  anxiety. 

The  gastric  symptoms  are  more  marked  in  childhood.  The  disease 
is  often  announced  in  children  by  vomit intj,  and  cases  have  been 
reported  in  which  the  severity  of  the  vomiting  has  excited  tlie  suspi- 
cion of  the  development  of  scarlet  fever,  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  or 
pnermionia.  As  a  rule,  however,  gastric  symptoms  tu*e  marked 
rather  by  anorexia,  sometimes  Hdusea,  dijspepsia,  more  esiiecielly 
duodenal  catarrh  with  a  light  icterus  manifest  in  the  tint  of  the 
conjunctiva.  Exceptional  cases  show  diarrhcea,  or  even  blood}*  dis- 
charges. 

It  is  the  third  set  of  symptoms— the  nervous  symptoms — which 
more  especially  distinguish  influenza  from  other  catarrhal  aflfeetions 
and  give  it  its  specific  place  as  distinct  from  common  catarrh. 
There  is  headache,  some  of  which  may  he  accounted  for  b}^  catarrh 
in  the  frontal  sinuses,  most  of  which,  however,  is  toxic.  There  is 
supra-orbital  neurahfift.  The  headache  is  frontal,  more  rarely  oc- 
cipital. Neuralgic  pains  wander  about  the  body.  Patient>s  com- 
plain especially,  often  bitterly,  of  deep-seated  nmscle  and  bone 
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paiiis.  There  is  with  these  pains  great  depression  of  spirits, 
something  more  than  the  mere  hebetude  of  the  inception  of  typhoid 
fever.  These  sinking  sensations,  which  take  the  interest  out  of 
and  create  a  disgust  for  life,  characterize  well-marked  cases  of  in- 
fluenza. In  exceptional  cases  nervous  symptoms  of  graver  charac- 
ter occur.  The  disease  may  be  announced  in  a  child  in  epileptiform 
cun\iilsions.  Various  paralyses,  chorea,  tetanus,  psychoses  have 
been  noticed  in  different  cases.  A  patient  may  be  affected  with  in- 
somnia for  a  week.  Roger  reported  the  case  of  a  lady  who  slept 
for  over  a  week.  Da  Costa  mentioned  the  case  of  a  woman,  of  great 
delicacy  and  refinement,  who  greeted  the  appearance  of  the  physician 
with  blasphemy. 

Influenza  calls  out  latent  diseases.  This  is  especially  true  of  tu- 
berculosis.  Many  cases  date  the  origin  of  their  various  diseases  to 
an  attack  of  grippe.  '"  I  was  all  right  until  I  had  the  grippe, '^  is  a 
common  observation  ;  and  while  it  is  possible  here  to  confound  with 
influenza  the  symptoms  of  individual  diseases,  as  of  tuberculosis  or 
pnemnonia,  it  remains  true  that  influenza  is  a  common  exciting 
cause  of  these  affections. 

Diagnosis. — The  tliree  sets  of  symptoms — catarrhal,  gastric, 
nervous— distinguish  the  disease.  Influenza  is  overlooked  or  misin- 
terpreted only  in  the  beginning  of  an  epidemic  when  the  cases  are 
few.  The  predominance  of  nervous  distress,  more  especially  nervous 
depression  and  dejection,  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  disease. 

Prophylaxis. — According  to  observations  Goldschmidt,  of  Ma- 
^^ira,  made  in  the  presence  of  both  diseases  as  epidemics,  re  vaccina- 
tion with  vaccine  virus  protects  not  only  against  variola,  but  also 
^inst  influenza.     This  statement  needs  verification. 

The  prognosis  of  influenza  itself  is  good  ;  the  mortality  is  almost 
^t'/,  but  the  fraction  of  one  per  cent — Lynrote  says  0.25.  Lee  reports 
M2ii,000  cases  in  Pennsylvania  in  the  last  epidemic,  with  7,780 
deaths,  or  1  in  143  ca.ses.  Nevertheless,  the  occurrence  of  influenza 
is  a  serious  thing.  It  calls  out,  as  has  been  stated,  latent  diseases.  It 
aj^gravates  the  progress  of  all  diseases  in  course  and  terminates 
niany  fatally.  The  disease  assumes  special  gravity  in  age.  It  is 
difficult  for  an  aged  person  to  escape  an  attack  of  influenza  with 
W^  health.  It  is  the  indirect  cause  of  death  in  many  of  these 
cases^indirect  through  catarrhal  pneumonia  or  heart  failure.  So 
the  death  list  is  duplicated  through  the  prevalence  of  pneumonia  ; 
and  while  it  is  true  that  the  mortality'  list  at  the  end  of  the  year  is 
not  sensibly  increased  by  the  occurrence  of  an  epidemic  of  influenza, 
It  makes  a  great  difference  in  a  community  whether  these  deaths  be 
diluted  through  a  period  of  months  or  years  or  be  concentrated  upon 
a  few  weeks. 
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The  treatment  is  now  nearly  specific.  To  meet  individual  symp- 
toms and  snstiiin  the  patient  for  three  to  five  days  constitutes  the 
rational  therapy  of  influenza.  A  most  essential  factor  is  rest.  All 
patients  affected  with  influenza  should  observe  quiet  and  repose  of 
mind  and  body  in  a  properly  ventilated  and  warm  room. 

Fever  seldom  calls  for  treatment.  The  temi)erature  rarely  rises 
above  101°  or  102°,  and  when  excessive  is  best  met  by  sponge  baths. 

The  pain  is  best  relieved  by  broken  doses  of  Dover's  powder,  or, 
in  the  presence  of  much  nausea,  by  phenacetin.  Phenacetin  may  be  | 
given  in  a  single  dose  of  ten  grains  to  an  adult  to  secure  a  peaceful  ' 
sleep.  Caution  must  he  entered  against  the  abuse  of  any  antipy- 
retic. Where  there  is  much  debility  from  age  or  heart  weakness, 
quinine  may  take  its  place.  The  salicylates  have  something  of  a 
specific  infiuence  in  relief  of  the  symptoms  of  influenza.  Choice 
may  be  had  as  between  salicin,  salol,  and  saUcylate  of  soda.  All 
these  agents,  however,  have  a  sensible  though  slight  effect  in  de- 
pressing the  circulation,  and  should  be  administered  in  conjunction 
with  a  stimulant,  a  glass  of  wine  or  a  dessertspoonful  or  tablespoon- 
f  ul  of  whiskey.  A  good  salicylate  in  the  treatment  of  influenza  is 
the  salicylate  of  cinchonidia.  Support  of  the  Peru^^an  bark  principle 
counteracts  the  depression  of  the  salicylic  acid.  It  is  bitter  and  in- 
soluble, and  hence  should  be  given  in  capsule  or  pill  in  dose  of  t^vo 
to  five  grains  every  two  to  four  hours.  The  best  single  remedy  is 
salipyrin,  which  may  be  given  in  powder  or  wafer  in  the  dose  of 
grs.  x.-xv.  every  two  to"  four  hours.  Salipyrin  is  almost  a  specific 
in  the  treatment  of  influenza.  During  the  attack  all  patients  should 
remain  at  home  at  rest,  and  in  convalescence  should  expose  them- 
selves with  caution. 

HAY   FEVER. 

Hay  fever:  hay  asthma;  catarrhus  a\stivuSy  summer  catarrh: 
June  cold. — Catarrh  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  eyes  and  air 
passages,  produced  only  in  sensitive  subjects,  by  pollen,  hence  periodic 
in  recurrence  and  i>rotracted  in  duration. 

Hi  star  I/. — The  disease  is  modern  not  only  in  recognition,  butactU' 
ally  in  origin.  It  was  first  announced  by  Bostock  (1819)  as  a  **  period^ 
ical  affection  of  the  eyes  and  chest,"  based  on  personal  experience*' 
Elliotson  (1830)  pointi^l  to  pollen  as  the  i)robable  cause  of  the  disease?  ^ 
Helmholtz.  also  a  sufferer,  ascribed  it  to  vibrios  and  lauded  quinin^ 
by  insufflation  in  its  relief.  Blackley  (1S73),  another  victim,  provec? 
jx)llen  to  be  the  true  materies  morbi.  Beard  (1876)  laid  stress  uiwr^ 
the  neurotic  temperament  which  constitutes  the  susceptibility  to  th^ 
disefise.  The  condition  of  the  nasal  passages  themselves,  as  consti-^ 
tilting  susceptibility,  is  a  contribution  of  the  last  decade. 
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Etiology. — Hay  fever  is  a  rare  disease.  It  demands  a  peculiar 
susceptibility  or  idiosyncrasy,  as,  of  the  millions  exposed,  but  very 
few  are  attacked.  It  is  almost  confined  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,, 
and  follows  it  in  foreign  lands,  as  in  Asia  and  Africa,  where  the  dis- 
ease is  unknown  to  the  natives.  It  spares  foreigners  for  the  most 
part  in  England  and  America.  It  shows  predilection  for  males  in 
the  ratio  of  2:1,  probably  because  of  their  greater  out-door  ex- 
posure. It  shows  preference  also  for  the  upper  classes,  especially 
for  the  clerical  avocations.  It  attacks  maturity  up  to  forty,  only 
verr  exceptionally  youth  or  age.  The  Uability  is  transmitted  by 
heredity ;  and  whether  inherited  or  acquired,  once  developed  the 
disease  recurs  with  great  regularity  or  periodicity  about  the  same 
time  everj-  year.  Certain  cases  have  anatomical  foundation  in  the 
condition  of  the  nose,  in  occlusions,  hypertrophies,  polypi,  sensitive 
areas,  etc. 

Pollen  is  the  chief  if  not  the  only  cause.  Blackley  proved  by  ex- 
perimentation upon  himself  and  others  that  the  disease  was  caused 
by  pollen,  aggravated  by  greater  exposure  and  limited  by  less,  as  by 
active  movements  out-doors  or  quiet  within.  The  pollen  of  many 
plants  will  produce  it.  That  of  the  graminaceae  causes  ninety -five 
per  cent  of  cases.  Wyman  ascribed  most  of  the  cases  in  America  to 
the  wormwood,  which  blooms  in  August  and  September.  The  pollen 
of  plants  in  blossom  often  fills  the  air,  is  wafted  at  times  to  great 
distances,  many  miles,  to  be  deposited,  sometimes  visibly,  on  roads 
and  streets,  where  it  may  appear  like  sulphur. 

Symptoms. — Hay  fever  begins,  as  a  rule,  suddenly,  at  or  about 
theday.it  is  due — wherein  it  may  be  helped  by  a  lively  imagination — 
!     as  a  coryza  or  an  asthma.     The  disease  shows  itself  in  two  forms,  ca- 
L     tanhal  Rud  asthmatic.     These  forms  may  follow  each  other  or  co- 
exist.   In  the  catarrhal  form  there  is  coryza.     The  conjunctivae  are 
inflamed,  the  eyes  burn,  and  hot  tears  run  over  upon  the  face. 
There  '\% photophobia  and  headache.     The  nose  itches  and  burns. 
There  is  syieezing,  sometimes  violent  and  persistent.     The  whole 
^t  of  the  nose  is  blocked  by  cedematous  swelling,  often  of  rapid 
^nset,  of  the  entire  mucosa.     The  voice  is  nasal.     The  inflammation 
extends  to  the  throat,  which  is  also  red  and  dry,  \vith  sensations  of 
'■auness  and  actual  pain. 

^the  asthmatic  form  there  is  sudden,  oppressive,  and  persistent 
^y^pncea.  Wheezing  sounds  pervade  the  entire  chest.  With  this 
^is^i^  there  is  the  depression  of  spirits  and  disinclination  or  ac- 
™al  incapacity  for  effort  which  belongs  to  true  asthma. 

^^Q  diagnosis  depends  upon  the  recurrence — perio<lie — in  sum- 
^^^}  and  persistence  throughout  the  exposure. 
^^^jorognosis  is  good,  quoad  vitam  ;  bad,  quoad  valetudinem^ 
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The  disease  subsides  to  leave  uo  trace,  but  I'ecurs  every  year  and 
J  lasts  for  weeks  or  niontlis. 

The  treatment  isaddronsed  to  the  teniperanient  or  tendency,  with 
the  administration  ^)f,  esiMH'icilly,  arrii-nic,  which*  in  the  furm  of  the 
hquor  |iutHS)*ce  arsenitis,  is  given  in  doses  of  j^t*  ii,-v,  tor  in  die  to 
t<»lerance.  The  remedy  should  Ije  l>eg:un  before  the  attack.  Qui- 
nine ranks  next  in  dose  of  gr.  v.  twice  a  day,  morning  and  eve- 
ning.  During  the  attack  some  relief  may  be  obtained  wth  solutions 
of  cocaine,  four  to  ton  per  cent,  aiqilied  with  a  brush  or  by  insufHa- 
tion.  Unfortunately  such  relief  is  too  temporary  to  be  of  mucli 
value.  The  insufflation  of  an  ointment  of  boric  acid  and  v^is<*line, 
gi%  XV.  to  3ss.y  soothes  the  irritated  nasal  membrane.  Intense 
conjunctivitis  ma\^  l^e  relieved  by  the  instillation  of  a  solution 
of  cocaine,  four  per  cent,  or  of  mor[*!iia  gr.  iv.  to  mpia  destillata 
3  ss.  Gargles  of  potassii  chloras,  or  intornal  exhibifitui  of  the 
solutio  saturata,  3i.  every  two  liours,  help  the  thrcffit  Chhiral 
in  small  doses,  gr.  v.,  may  relieve  the  asthma.  It  is  common 
practice  to  administer  the  ioditles  in  tins  as  in  other  asthmas* 
being  careful  to  avoid  iodism.  Belladonna  generally  does  more  harm 
than  gocHl,  Morphine  in  small  dose,  gr  ^-i*  i«  sometimes  indis- 
pensable. Pheuacetin  or  the  salicylates  relieve  the  headacljo  and 
the  fever.  Patients  should  stay  in-doors  and  keep  quiet.  The  only 
radical  relief  is  change  of  climatt* — /.c.»  sojourn  in  some  place  dis- 
tant from  the  cause,  as  at  the  White  ^^lountains.  Fire  Island,  etc. 
But  individual  cases  yield  to  surgical  treatment,  the  application  of 
the  galvano-cautery,  chromic  acid.  trichlt>racetic  acid,  etc.,  after 
C(3caine. 

PNEUMONIA. 

Pneumonia  {nvevpLovia^  nviv^ofVy  the  lungs) ;  fibrinous,  lobar, 
genuine  pneumonia,  ^ — An  ubirpiitous.  non-contagious,  acute,  general 
infection,  with  its  main  h*cal  expression  in  thehuigs  ;  caused  by  a  dip- 
lococcus ;  charactarized  by  high  fever,  pain  iu  the  side,  cough  with 
expectoration  of  a  glutinous,  rusty-colored  sputum,  consolidation  of 
the  lungs  witli  coagulated  l)lviod,  anil  res4jlution  in  five  to  nine  days 
with  restitutio  ad  integrum, 

Histonj. — Pnemnonia  was  known  as  such  and  as  peripneumonia 
by  HipiHjcratos.  tiKaighnot  separabh'.  in  antiquity,  from  pleurisy  and 
other  painful  affections  of  the  lungs*  Even  Sydenham  (1670)  failed 
to  distinguish  between  pneumonia  and  t4eurisy.  The  gross  anatomy 
was  tirst  descril>ed  by  Morgagni  U701).  Pneumonia  was  separateil 
into  the  thri*e  wull- known  stages,  congestion,  hei»atization,  and  sup- 
puration or  nvsulutinn,  by  Laennec  (1810),  by  whom  the  disetise  was 
first  recognized  iu  life  ;   the   lesion  (croupous  exudation)   wtis  first 
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accurately  described  by  Rokitansky  (1841) ;  the  physical  signs  and 
diagnosis  were  definitely  established  by  his  contemporary  and  col- 
league, Skoda.  Acute  croupous  or  fibrinous  is  so-called  from  its 
exudation ;  lobar,  from  its  extent ;  genuine,  in  distinction  from  catar- 
rhal, hypostatic,  metastatic,  etc.,  forms  of  pneumonia. 

Etiology, — Pneumonia,  in  all  time  Umited  as  a  local  disease, 
"the  type  of  the  acute  infianunations,"  was  finally  evolved  as  an 
acute,  general  infection,  with  main  local  expression  in  thp  lungs,  by 
Jurgensen  (1872);  a  pathogenic  micro-organism  discovered  by  Fried- 
lander  (1883),  and  more  conclusively  demonstrated  by  A.  Frankel 
(1886).  The  frequency  of  pneumonia  is  evitlenced  by  the  fact  that  it 
constitutes  three  per  cent  of  all  diseases  and  six  per  cent  of  all  internal 
diseases ;  its  gra\'it\'  by  the  fact  that  it  causes  6.0  per  cent  of  the 
total  mortaUty  and  12.7  of  the  moi-tality  of  internal  diseases,  ranking 
thus  in  frequency  and  gra\nty  next  to  tuberculosis.  The  disease 
occurs  at  all  ages — three-fifths  of  the  cases  before  the  age  of  fifteen  ; 
audatall  seasons — two-thirds  of  cases  in  spring  and  winter  (minimum, 
September  to  Noveml>er),  with  predilection  for  feeble  constitutions 
and  iu-door  life.  Sinking  subsoil  water  relejises  soil  bacteria ;  rain- 
fall by  precipitation  frees  the  air.  The  history  of  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  cases  examined  by  Dietl  showed  previous  perfect  health  in  but 
righteea  per  cent.  Contrary  to  common  belief,  pneumonia  is  not 
contracted  by  trauma  or  by  taking  cold.  Trauma  may  produce  an 
mflamination  of  the  lungs,  but  not  a  croupous  pneumonia.  Under 
trauma  are  included  inhalations  of  dust.  Thus  the  percentage  of 
cases  among  coal  merchants  not  es|KHually  ex|X)sed  to  dust  is  14.4; 
among  coal  miners,  working  in  almost  suffocating  dust,  but  4.7.  Ex- 
cessive use  or  straining  of  the  lungs,  as  in  playing  wind  instruments^ 
erring  vocations,  etc.,  do  not  predispose  to  attack.  Regarding 
"cold "it  may  \)e  s^iid  that  over  eighty  per  cent  of  individuals  at- 
tacked can  recall  no  exposure  in  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  dis- 
ease. Soldiers  are  atta(*ked  in  garrison  life,  seldom  during  field 
-^rviee;'  sailors  ashore  or  when  near  the  coast,  seldom  upon  the 
<>pen  sea.  Deaths  from  pneumonia  among  the  nuns  of  Paris 
Counted  to  7.02  per  one  thousand  ;  among  w^isherwomen,  3.05. 
Among  six  hundred  and  seventy  laborers  constantly  exposed  to  cold 
^d  wet,  engaged  in  loading  vessels,  Parent-du-Chatelet  found  but 
^ne  case  of  *^  congestion  of  the  lungs  "  Prisoners  and  factory  girls 
furnish  a  large  contingent  of  cases.  The  ratio  of  deaths  among  deni- 
2^nsof  dties  and  the  country  is  as  5  : 2.  Cold  and  trauma  may,  how- 
^w,  act  exceptionally  as  exciting  or  l()(!alizing  causes  in  cases  where 
the  real  cause  pre-exists  in  the  body,  just  as  injuries  to  the  skull  and 
spine  may  localize  abscess  of  the  brain  and  caries  of  the  spine,  or 
measles  excite  tuberculosis. 
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It  was  the  recognition  of  these  facts,  together  with  the  ob 

that  the  disease  (1)  has  different  temporal  and  spatial  rela 

affections  commonly  ascribed  to  taking  cold  ;  (2)  that  otl 

besides  the  lungs — notably  the  heart. 

neys,  and  spleen — are  often  also  inv 

that  the  general  symptoms,  fever,  p 

gastro-intestinal  signs,    etc.,    do  no 

means,  of  necessity  correspond  with 

of  invasion  of  the  lungs,  which  shoi 

i-'io.  89.-Pneumococcu8     case  in  a  local  disease  (i.e.,  slight  inv; 

■of  Friedlander;  oval  celte         i  a  i    .  •  . 

irith  gelatinous  envelope.  ^^^^^s  grave  S}nnptoms,  and  vice  tv 
ally,  (4)  that  the  disease  nms  a  speci 
terminating  at  a  definite  perioil,  after  the  mariner  of  most  o 
infections — which  led  Jiirgensen,  a  close,  keen,  and  critica 
to  anticipate  the  disclosures  by  the  bacteriologists 
of  the  real  cause  of  the  disease  in  certain  definite 
micro-organisms. 

Bacteriology, — Of  the  various  micro-organisms 
found  in  pneumonia,  two  have  been  finally  eUmi- 
nated  as  ])athogenic  —  viz. ,  the  pneumococcus  of 
Friedlander  and  the  diplococcus  of  Frankel.  Fried- 
lander  and  Frobenius  described  as  **  pneumococcus  ■' 
<»ertain  micro-organisms  discovered  in  sections  of 
hepatized  lung  tissue,  in  the  alveolar  exudation,  and 
later  in  the  rusty  sputum.  These  micro-organisms 
could  be  cultivated  and  inoculated  to  produce  the 
disease. 

Inspected  in  hanging  drops  they  are  seen  to  be 
thicker  in  one  diameter,  hence  to  constitute  really 
vory  short  ba(*illi.  As  found  in  the  body  they  are 
enveloped  in  a  distinct  capsule  which  encloses,  as 
a  rule,  but  one,  excei)tionall\'  two  or  more  elements. 
They  belong  to  the  cla,ss  of  facultative  anaerol)es  ; 
thrive,  h(4ice,  without  oxygen.  They  are  motion- 
less. In  staining,  tlie  capsule  renuiins  imcolored. 
They  do  not  fluidify  gelatin,  and  develo])  in  the  test 
tube  in  the  form  of  a  nail  with  a  thick  head. 
They  thrive  u|>()n  agar  and  luxuriate  upon  the  coccu» 
potato.  They  are  found  in  but  b.o  per  cent  of  ^n^nai 
cases. 

It  is  now  established  that  the  true  ])athogenic  micro-o 
pneumonia,  found  almost  universally  in  typical  cases — nine 
cent  of  cases  (Weichselbaum) — is  the  '*  di})lococcus '-  of  Fr 
i>een  and  described  by  Sternberg),  which  is  closely  allied  h 
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mococcus  of  Friedlander.  This  coccus  is  also,  strictly  speaking,  a  ba- 
cillus, with  one  end  pointed — "  lancet-shaped ''  (see  Frontispiece,  Fig. 
6).  It  is  found  in  pairs,  whence  the  name;  sometimes  in  rows  or  beads 
of  five  or  six  or  more  elements  ;  is  also  encapsulated  in  the  body,  but 
never  out  of  it  as  in  cultures.  It  differs  fiom  the  pneumococcus  in 
admitting  of  double  coloration,  and  in  not  being  decolorized  by  Gram's 
method.  It  g^ows  with  diflBculty  ui>on  gelatin,  thrives  upon  agar 
and  in  bouillon.  Injected  into  the  blood  of  rabbits  and  guinea- 
pigs,  it  produces  septicaemia,  which  is  fatal  in  twenty-four  to  forty- 
eight  hours.  Introduced  directly  into  the  lungs  of  rabbits,  mice, 
guinea-pigs,  and  dogs,  it  prcxluces  intense  intlammation  of  the  pleura 
^ith  condensation  of  the  lung  tissue,  identical  with  the  lobar  pneu- 
monia of  man.  A  i)eculiarity  of  this  micro-organism  is  the  rapidity 
^ith  which  it  loses  its  Airulence  in  four  to  five  days.  Successive 
cultivations  with  every  precaution  show  loss  of  infecting  properties, 
which  can  be  maintained  onty  by  return  to 
the  animal  body  every  ten  days.     Heat  at-  ^    t 

tenuat^  and  finally  abstracts  the  infectious      J  *     ^ 
principle,  and  thus  the  diplococcus  becomes 
attenuated  in  a  few  days  at  41°  C.  and  in-      f,  ^  ^ 
nocuous  in  twenty-four   hours  at  42''   C.      ^0  /f    c 
These  diplococci  have  been  found  in  the     ®  ^^ 
dust  of  the  floors  of  houses,  as  also  in  the      fw.  9i.-Dipiococcu8  pneumo- 
saHva  of  healthy  individuals,  as  have,  how-    fi*  (Frunkei- weichReibaum) :  a. 

•^  ,  /  \  lancet  8hape ;   fe,   in  f^latinous 

ever,    other     pathogenic     micro-organisms,     envelope;  c.  d,  in  rows  and  beads. 

Staphylococcus  aureus,  actinomyces,  etc. 

The  avenue  of  entrance  into  the  body  is  not  definitely  estab- 
lished. It  has  w^ide  distribution  in  the  body  :  throat,  ear,  meninges, 
joints,  kidneys,  pleura,  peritoneum,  etc.  Inhalation  experiments  do 
D'^t  furnish  uniform  results.  Entering  the  lungs,  it  excites  in  these 
wgans  specific  inflammation,  attended  by  hyi^raemia  and  hepatiza- 
tion, to  be  followed  by  fatty  and  mucous  degeneration  and  the  stage 
of  resolution.  From  the  lungs  or  other  portal  it  enters  the  blood, 
in  which  it  has  been  occasionally  detected,  to  lodge  by  j)reference, 
iu  individual  cases,  in  the  spleen,  kidneys,  endocardium,  and 
niembranes  of  the  brain,  etc.  Whether  the  inflammation  in  these 
^nr^ns  depends  in  all  cases  upon  the  diploc(K*cus  of  pneumonia  or 
npou  other  secondary  invasions,  as  of  streptococci,  staphylococci, 
etc'.,  remains  as  yet  undetermined.  The  differentiation  of  tlie  diplo- 
eoccus  from  the  pathogenic  streptococcus  is  often  very  difficult. 

The  short  duration  of  the  disease  corresponds  with  the  short  life 
^f  infectiousness  of  the  diplococci.  They  evolve  products,  antitox- 
^^es,  fatal  to  their  growth.  Phagocytic  processes  not  yet  dem- 
onstrated of  these  micro-organisms  do  not  need  to  be  invoked  to 
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account  for  the  duration  or  the  recovery  from  the  disease.  Irregular. 
secondary,  and  complicated  cases  of  pneumonia  may  be  produced 
or  explained  by  invasion  of  other  bacteria,  as  by  the  8treptcxx)ccus, 
staphylococcus,  other  diplococcus,  typhoid  bacillus,  etc.,  all  of  which 
may  undoubtedly  produce  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

Symptoms, — Pneumonia  begins,  as  a  rule,  suddenly,  without  pre- 
monition or  prodromata,  which  may,  however,  occur  in  less  than 
one-fourth  of  cases.  Thus  malaise,  wandering  pains,  and  distur- 
bance of  digestion  may  precede  an  attack  of  the  disease  one  or  two 
days.  Pneumonia  is  generally  announced  by  a  violent  chilL  often 
at  night,  the  severity  of  which  is  ecjualled  only  by  a  sharp  attack  of 
malaria  or  smallpox.  The  chill  is  esi)ecially  pronounced  in  adoles- 
cence or  adult  life.     In  infants  the  onset  is  marked  by  coldness  of 


Fig.  fl;.'.  Fio.  08. 

FiQ.  9.2.— Diplococci  from  sputum,  acute  pneumonia,  early  stage:  o,  pus  ceUa,  c,  diplococci 
with  capsuleH  (Woodhead  aud  Hare). 

FiQ.  0:3.— Diplococcus  of  pneumonia  in  sputum,  much  more  highly  magnified. 


the  surface,  vomiting,  convulsions,  or  even  coma ;  in  the  aged  and 
CMchectic  th(»  onset  of  the  disease  is  much  moi'e  insidious. 

Fever  rines  raj)i<Jlf/,  reaching  its  greatest  elevation  about  tbt 
third  day.  The  chill  and  fever  are  accomj)anied  or  quickly  followed 
by  sharp  pdin  in  tlie  side,  due  to  accompanying  pleurisy,  for  lunji 
tissue  itself  is  not  sensitive  to  pain.  Pain  is,  as  a  rule,  wanting  ir 
old  people,  in  whom  the  disease  usually  ])egins  more  centralh',  to  ex- 
tend outward  much  more  gradually.  By  the  second  day  the  fevei 
is  high,  esi)ecially  in  young  patients.  In  children  it  not  infre<|uentlv 
reaches  105''.  In  adults  10-1:°  represents  an  average  case.  The  tern- 
j>erature  is  often  out  of  all  pro])ortioii  to  the  amount  of  invasion  o\ 
the  lung.  It  may  stand  at  105  when  the  lesion  of  the  lung  may  Ix 
difficult  to  ?iyi,  or  may  scarcely  show  itself  until  the  half  or  whole  oi 
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is  blocked  with  blood.  After  the  third  day  the  fever 
show  daily  remissions,  and  by  the  fifth  to  the  seventh  day 
iddenly,  especially  in  the  young,  reaching  the  normal  degree 
jirty-six  hours — i.e.,  by  crisis.  The  ''crises"  {xpivco,  to 
f  the  older  writers  were  mostly  btised  upon  studies  of  fever 
louia.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  fever  ends  rather 
d  lysis  (\veii\  to  dissolve).  Fluctuations  occur  throughout 
ise.  Such  uniform  or  sustained  elevations  as  are  charac- 
f  tyj)hoid  fever  are  unknown  in  pneumonia.  Crisis  is  pre- 
(•aused  by  leucocytosis.  which  Hborates  antitoxines.  The 
ivhite  to  re<l  corpuscles  may  be  at  this  time  1 :  00  or  1 :  40 — 
lo  J  prognostic  point.     The  fall  of  temi>erature,  with  general 


FiQ.  01.  Fig.  05. 

-Temperature  chart;  fibrinous  pneumonia;  adult;  crisis  on  sixth  day. 
-Temperature  chart;  fibrinous  pneumonia  in  child;  pseudo-crisis  on  seventh,  real 
th  day  CEichhorst). 


c-e  of  s^inptoms  cmd  resolution  of  the  disease,  occurs  in 
liree  per  cent  of  cases  before  the  seventh  day,  in  seventy- 
:rent  l>efore  the  ninth  day.  In  advanced  age,  or  cachexia 
age,  the  fever  frequently  runs  (juite  a  different  course, 
lit  and  decline  being  much  more  gradual  and  the  course 
)tracted.  The  typical  curve  is  also  altered  by  complica- 
This  rapid  rise  of  temperature  at  the  start  distinguishes  a 
>neumonia  from  a  typical  tyj)h()id  fever. 

}h  commences  within  the  first  two  days,  often  with  the  pain, 
either  to  associate  bronchitis  ov  ])leuritis,  usually  to  both, 
nie  degree  of  bronchitis  is  alwa3^s  present,  expectorafion 
at  first  of  frothy  mucus,  to  as.suino  later  a  more  sigiufveaut 
u 
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appearance.  The  sputum  becomes  thick,  viscid*  tenacious,  adher- 
ing to  the  receptacle  like  glue,  even  when  inverted.  About  the 
second  or  third  day*  in  a  large  prt^portion  of  eases,  it  has  imparted  to 
it  a  peculiar  rusty  or  ifrivk-dit^i  ro/o/v  due  to  admixture  of  blnod 
eofpascles.  This  c^jlor  m  not  usually  present  in  pneumonia  in  old 
age.  Pure  bl(XKl  may  show  itself  in  streaks*  or  be  itself  the  sole 
constituent  of  sputum.  Liquid »  black  or  dark  "  prune- juice  spu- 
tum/' often  accompanied  by  factor  due  to  mixed  infection,  is  of 
grave  import  as  indicating  decomposition  of  the  blood.  Purulent 
Spatum.  whicli  is  more  common,  also  proves  mixed  infection  with 
pgrogenic  liacteria,  but  is  not  of  necessity"  so  grave. 

Jiespiration  is  soon  increased  to  30  to  40  per  minute.  It  is  hui*- 
riedf  Mkallow,  superficial^  and  painful — painful  because  of  pleu- 
ffqr#  It  in,  as  a  rule,  m<ire  rapid  in  children  than  in  adults  ;  it  may 
nematn  unaffected  in  age.  The  pulse,  lUO  to  120,  full  and  bounding 
mi  firfrt,  becomes  later  soft  and  feeble.  It  is  not  increased  in  the 
fi#tfne  nifiM  with  the  respiration.  Very  early  in  the  progress  of 
tlu*  diH4*ii>ie  the  pulse-respirafion  ratio  in  disturbefff  respiration 
b^ng  hurried  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  pulse*  Thus  the  nor- 
fltal  ratio,  two  to  nine,  or  one  to  four  and  a  half,  may  become  two 
to  four,  two  to  three,  or  even  one  to  one,  Tiie  majority  of  cases 
iihow  temporarfj  (tlhuminuria,  due  to  retarded  circulation  during 
tfin  lieight  of  the  disease.  The  chlorides  dimittish  and  may  be 
i»ntin'ly  absent  from  tlie  urine,  as  is  readily  shown  by  the  nitrate  of 
ntlvf^r  test.  They  reap|K^ar  about  or  at  the  time  of  crisis*  This  8ig:n 
ham  loHt  mucli  of  its  former  diagnostic  and  prognostic  value  since 
tbii  obKcrvation  that  the  same  change  <x*curs  in  the  urine  in  other 
fitvern.  The  |jresence  or  absence  of  chlorides  is  largely  a  matter  of 
firfijMid  ur  Uick  of  digestion  of  food. 

llcrpen  tKfcurs  in  alxmt  fifty  per  cent  of  cases.  The  vesicles  ap- 
JM-/II'  upun  fht*  face  or  exceptionally  over  the  body.  Her|H^  is  of 
pr*ti(wmUc  as  well  as  diagnostic  significance.  It  does  not  showit^f 
Ih  typhoid  fever.     In  a  large  majority  of  cases  in  which  it  occurs  in 

I  ^tiummnnin  in  well-develope<l  f«)rm  it  foi-etells  recovery.  T]\e  api>ear- 
*i^*C4*  of  iMTiicH  is  m(»re  welcome  because  it  shows  itself  early,  usually 
Hhmi  Um^  thirti  diiy  of  tlie  disease.  Unfortunately  it  does  not  occur 
m^ftUm  In  age. 

I'hlfitictd  AVf/^i**f, ^Pneumonia  picks  !>%''  prefereuce  uptm  tlie  right 
iuttlif  Ih*^  b/Jiwf  rathiU'  thnn  the  apex.  It  is  bilateral  only  in  exeepK 
i  and  then  more  es|>ecially  in  drunkards.     Pneumonia  at 

n         ,  mI'Ii'U  t-nufounded  with  tul>erculosis.     lusyMj'ctioji  shows 

tlmitt^d  i^j'itntiM/*tti.     The  difference  in  the  excursion  of  the  two  sides 
J    '      '    y»H*h  wliMfi  viewed  from  Ijehind,     It  is  perhaps  better  aiii»rt»* 

I  ,  .,v   |iNlpalM>n  tliafi  by  insiiection,  the  hands  bt^ing  pliiced  tiat 
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upon  the  postero-lateral  parts  of  the  chest.  Percussion  may  disclose 
an  alteration  of  the  note,  even  early  in  the  stage  of  hyperaemia. 
The  sound  may  become  tympanitic  and  thus  deceptive.  This  sign  is 
wont  to  recur  after  resolution,  and  may  persist  for  several  weeks.  A 
httle  later,  in  a  few  hours  to  two  or  three  days,  percussion  shows 
ivimss  over  a  sharply  defined  area.  It  may  be  observed  only  upon 
the  posterior  aspect  of  the  chest.     When  doubt  arises  as  to  the  char- 


f '0.  93.— Section  of  alveolufl  of  lunK  in  croupous  pneumonia,  fllled  with  exudate  contttgtiog'of 
^^  with  desquamated  epithelium  and  red  and  white  blood  corpuscles. 


acter  of  the  pneumonia,  whether  croupous  or  catarrhal,  unilateral 
fulness  speaks  for  croupous,  bilateral  for  catarrhal  pneumonia, 
'ocal  fremitus  and  resonance  are  both  increased.  Auscultation 
^^rnishes  the  most  valuable  evidence  in  pneumonia,  as  it  reveals 
^mething  characteristic  in  the  first  as  well  as  in  the  second  stage  of 
^^^  disease.  During  the  stage  of  hyperaemia  the  bronchioles  as  well 
^  the  air  cells  become  more  moistened  from  exudation  into  their 
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interior,  so  that  the  act  of  inspiration  separates  them,  and  the  pene- 
iiatioil  of  air  is  attended  with  Rjfne  rrarkliinj  sontHl,  the  crepitant 
rdle.  This  sound,  wliich  is  often  likened  to  tluit  vvliich  is  hoard  when 
Halt  is*  thrown  on  the  fire,  nnd  is  closely  Biniidated  by  riibl>ing  tbe 
hair  between  tbe  finj:^ers  near  the  ears,  is  hinird  only  at  the  end  of 
inspiration.  Heard  in  this  stage  at  this  time,  it  is  kiiow^  as  tbe 
\  indux.     It  is  8t>on  obliterated.     The  air  cells  and  bronchi- 

>  are  filled  with  blood,  wliich  eiJHj^idatos  to  form  a  cast  of  their  in- 
tarior^  The  lung  has  becuiue  soliditied,  A  piece  of  it  exsi*ctt*d  niuks 
m  water  There  is  no  longer  que-stion  of  the  penetration  of  air  Iw:*- 
[>iMi  iht^  larger  bronchial  tul>es. 

Tbe  ee<-'ond  stage  of  the  disease  has  now  set  in,  and  the  natural 

jeular  r&le,  the  crepitant  rale,  disappears  entirely,  to  be  substituted 
by  liTonchial  resjdration.  Sometimes  nothing  is  heard  in  the  act  of 
n-*ipi ration.  This  silence  is  often  more  eloquent  than  sound,  as  iudi- 
r^ating  tbe  efftision  of  tluid  in  the  ph.niral  sfic.  The  crepitant  rale  is 
of  value  in  establishing  the  nature  of  the  disease,  because  it  is  heard 
at  the  base  of  the  laugs,  where  oilier  diseases  which  might  prmluce 
it  do  not  naturally  exist.  A  crepitant  rale  may  be  heard  also  in 
tubt*rrido8is,  lironciiitis.  and  is  often  closely  simulated  by  the  friction 
iMiund  »*f  pleurisy.  The  Icjcatitjn  of  the  srnmd  under  the  clavicles  in 
tul>ifrculoHi»,  everywhere  over  the  chest  in  bronchitis,  and  in  both 
CiiMm  with  other  associate  srnmds:  the  location  of  the  sound  in  the  re- 
jifjn  of  the  nij>pl6  in  pleurisy,  helps  to  distinguisli  these  affections. 
ilTfth  t!ie  lironchiiil  respiration  there  is  often  Ittonvkophontj^  heard, 
MA  nd*%  most  distinctly  about  the  aTigle  of  the  scapula,  or,  in  apex 
|MS0tifitoniU|  under  the  clavicle.  After  the  absorption  of  bUxwlin  the 
pr*x*i*»H  of  resolution  the  crepitant  soimd  returns.  It  is  then  beard 
in  connection  mth  lK)th  inspiration  and  expiration,  and  is  knt»wn  tis 
the  crepitauM  redux.  It  is  now,  as  a  ride,  accompanied  by  cu^i 
and  fine  uiiicrMts  and  submucous  rales. 

Pneumonia  res*»lves  itself,  as  stated,  in  seventy-five  per  cent  of 
CHU^im,  in  from  five  Ui  nine  days.  Most  of  the  blood  is  absorbed,  some 
of  it  iH  conv<*rted  into  mucus  and  exjx^ctorated.  In  c^ertain  cases  the 
proceNii  of  ri'sohifioii  does  not  occur.  Suppuration  takes  place.  The 
«arc4d]i«Hnd  bronchial  tubes  are  filled  up  with  pus.  The  disease  is 
Hfiid  (/»  lniv(»  pasHi'd  into  the  stage  of  suppuration.  This  process  of 
suppuration  do^^s  not  In^long  to  pure  pneumonia.  It  follows  mixed  or 
ffub8iH|U4*nt  infiM'tiMri  wilh  the  micro*organisjns  of  pus.  It  occurs  in 
c»nne<'tion  with  I  be  pnemnrjnias  produced  by  tliese  micro-organisms, 
by  that  i>f  thi*  typhoid  barillus,  et^!»  This  event  may  not  l>e  known 
by  any  kiw^mhI  change  in  the  signs  elieited  by  percussion  and  auscul- 
tation. It  ih  recognizetl  rather  l)y  general  symptoms,  by  the  prostra- 
tion, weakening  of  the  pulse,  chilly  sensiitions,  rise  and  fall  of  tem- 
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perature,  resulting  from  pyaemia  ;  sometimes  by  sweats,  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  pure  pus  in  the  sputum  ;  sometimes  by  the  appearance 
of  disorganized  blood  to  constitute  the  **  prune- juice''  sputum. 

The  pleura  is  almost  always  involved.  The  disease  is  essentially 
a  pleuro-pneumonia.  Sometimes  pleurisy  predominates  throughout 
the  history  of  the  disease.  Not  infrequently  it  overshadows  the 
pneumonia  during  the  first  few  days.  Ordinarily  it  subsides,  so  that 
pleurisy  with  perceptible  effusion  is  present  in  but  five  per  cent  of 
cases. 

As  already  stated,  pneumonia  is  a  general  infection.  Its  chief 
local  manifestation  is  in  the  lungs.  It  involves,  however,  other  or- 
gans, in  which  it  sometimes  shows  its  main  symptoms.  In  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty  cases  of  pneumonia  treated  by  Liebermeister  in  the 
hospital  at  Basel,  occurred  as  complications  :  pleuritis  with  abun- 
dant exudation,  forty-one  times ;  well-marked  acute  nephritis,  but 
once ;  diarrhoea,  twenty- five  times  ;  meningitis,  probably  on  account 
of  the  prevaiUng  epidemic  of  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  twice  ;  peri- 
carditis, nine  times  ;  endocarditis,  twice  ;  icterus,  sixty-five  times  ; 
decubitus,  five  times. 

The  frequency  with  which  the  brain  is  affected  is  indicated  in 
the  old  names,  cerebral  or  meningeal  pneumonia.  Many  cases  are 
niarked  by  nervous  symptoms,  especially  in  childhood  and  age.  A 
temperature  of  103°  in  childhood  or  102°  in  old  age  is  not  uncom- 
Dionly  attended  with  delirium.  The  micro-organisms  of  pneumonia 
show  a  predilection  for  the  meninges  of  the  brain.  Victims  of  alco- 
holism attacked  with  pneumonia  show  brain  symptoms,  as  a  rule. 
Slight  albuminuria  is  often  found  in  pneumonia,  as  in  any  febrile 
feise,  due  to  high  temperature  and  blood  stasis.  In  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  cases  true  Bright 's  disease  ensues.  The  spleen  is  enlarged 
in  about  one-half  the  cases.  Sometimes  the  disease  seems  to  spend 
its  force  upon  the  digestive  system  with  all  the  signs  of  gastro-intes- 
tinal  catarrh.     Icterus  is  a  very  frequent  sign. 

Though  pneumonia  is  of  short  duration,  it  is  frequently  attended 
^i^th  serious  parenchymatous  change.  In  all  cases  the  chief  danger 
^  on  the  part  of  the  heart.  The  interference  with  the  circulation 
Arows  extra  work  upon  the  heart,  since  it  must  force  the  same 
^^nount  of  blood  through  a  smaller  amount  of  lung  tissue.  The 
h^art  is  also  directly  damaged  by  the  toxic  products  of  the  disease, 
^t  hecomes  thus  incompetent  to  do  the  extra  work  thrown  upon  it. 
Heart  failure  results.  The  majority  of  deaths  in  pneumonia  is  due, 
not  to  high  fever,  nor  to  sepsis  in  its  ordinary  sense,  nor  to  any  of  the 
previously  mentioned  compUcations,  but  to  j9a/*a///6/5  of  the  heart. 
The  condition  of  the  heai-t  is,  therefore,  the  index  to  the  situation. 
Heart  failure  may  be  indicated  by  general  prostration,  increase  in 
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the  (ly^pnceay  cyanosis.  Above  all  other  sigus,  the  pulse  in  pneumo- 
nia is  to  be  closely  and  continuously  watched  throughoiit  the  course 
of  the  diReano.  An  irregular^  eonipi-essible,  tlutt-ering  pulse,  fading 
when  the  arm  is  elevated,  is  a  sign  of  a  flagging  heart.  Nine- tenths 
of  the  deaths  from  pneumonia  are  due  to  heart  failun?,  which  shows 
itself,  in  the  majority  of  eases,  by  tlie  tifth  or  sixth  day  of  the  disease- 
Every  effort  is,  therefore,  made  to  cuiiserve  tlie  strength  of  the 
heart,  and  under  no  eircuni stances  is  a  patient  allowed  to  rise  in  or 
from  the  bed.  The  mere  elevation  of  the  body  for  the  purpose  of 
examination  has  proven  fatal.  Bad  cases  should  be  simply  turned 
over  in  bed. 

Many  forms  of  pneumonia  were  formerly  described,  based  chiefly 
upon  sjniiptoms,  not  upon  causes  or  lesions.  True  pneumonia  runs 
a  course  so  typical  as  to  be  explicablt?  only  by  a  uniform  typical  cause. 
But  aboiiive,  protracted,  and  irregular  forms  do  undoubtedly  t.x^cur, 
as  do  also  rapid,  migrating,  asthenic,  etc.,  forms.  The  pneumonia 
potatorum  is  a  dangerous  form,  **  Cungestion  of  the  lungs*'  is  a 
common  term  for  a  pneumonia  aborted  in  one  or  two  days.  After 
exudation  there  can  be  no  abortion.  Resohition,  once  begun,  usually 
proceeds  rapidly  to  completion,  with  restitutio  ftd  intetirinn  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases.  Cachectic  c-ases  may  hi}  |)rotracted  even  in 
the  absence  of  complication.  Cirrhosis,  abscess,  and  gangrene  of 
the  lungs  as  sequeliB  imply  mixed  infection.  The  same  maj'  be 
said  uf  tuberculosis  as  a  sequel.  The  diseases  sometimes  coexist, 
and  certain  cases  of  ajipai-ent  pneumonia  pass  gradually  into  tuber- 
culosis-:  especially  is  this  the  tendency  wlien  the  i>neumonia  is 
apiciaL  This  sequence  is  of  course  not  a  transformation,  but  is,  in 
the  majonty  of  cases,  an  awakening  of  a  hitherto  latent  tuliercu- 
losis.  It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  a  pneumonia,  j>ur  et 
*K/ fit  pie,  may  run  a  tyiiical  course  at  the  apex  of  the  lungs.  Catar- 
rhal pneumonia  may  also  coincide  or  supervene. 

The  differential  «//Vff//u>«/A' practically  concerns,  1,  Typhnd  fever, 
Stimetimes  such  a  minor  event  as  an  epistaxis,  which  does  not  occur 
in  ptRnuuduia,  iw  tlie  ajipearance  of  lierpes,  which  dtX'S  not  occur  in 
typlund  fever,  may  turn  the  diagnosis  in  the  early  stage.  Most 
cases  <^f  typhoid  show  diarrhcea  early,  whereas  constipation  is  tho 
rule  in  i>neumonia.  The  temperature  of  pneuin<mia  runs  up  rapidly^ 
to  reauh  its  greatest  elevation,  as  a  rule,  l>y  the  second  or  third  day, 
while  that  of  typhoid  a.scends  gradually  during  a  jieriod  of  one  or 
two  weeks,  The  cloud  about  the  brain,  which  so  soon  establielies 
the  nature  of  typhoid  fever,  is  absent  in  |»nenmonia,  or  prest^nt  in 
only  the  last  stages  of  the  disease.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  the 
physical  signs  in  the  chest  in  the  one  case,  in  the  alxlomen  in  the 
other,  w^ill  usually  clear  uj*  any  doubt.     A  little  later  the  roseola  of 
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typhoid  fever  is  distinctive.  It  must  be  appreciated  that  pneumonia 
and  typhoid  fever  may  coexist,  and  that  the  typhoid  bacillus  may 
produce  pneumonia. 

2.  Meningitis  is  sometimes  confounded  with  pneumonia.  Cere- 
bro  spinal  meningitis  is  often  announced  in  the  same  way,  suddenly, 
with  a  violent  chill,  and  both  diseases  may  show  herpes  and  consti- 
parion.  In  meningitis,  however,  early  vomiting,  opisthotonos,  and 
hvperaesthe«ia  develop  rapidly,  while  physical  signs  on  the  part  of 
the  lungs  are  wanting.  In  doubtful  cases  the  diagnosis  may  be  es- 
tablished by  the  discovery  of  the  diplococcus  in  the  sputum.  The 
preparation,  colored  with  fuchsin,  decolorized  with  dilute  alcohol,  re- 
eolored  with  methylene  blue,  shows  the  diplococcus  blue  in  a  red  cap- 
sule. In  seventy  successive  cases  thus  examined  by  Wolff  the  dip- 
lococcus was  discovered  sixty-six  times,  the  pneumococcus  three 
times,  the  result  being  negative  in  but  one  case. 
Inoculation  experiments  succeeded  in  twenty- 
two  of  twenty-four  cases.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  these  micro-organisms  have  been 
found  in  the  nasal  mucus  and  saUva  in  health. 

Thus  also  is  the  disease  differentiated  from, 
3.  Tuberculosis,    The  failure  to  make  a  correct 
diagnosis  is  due,  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
here  as  elsewhere,  to  neglect  of  the  proper  ex-    ^^eumouilfnf^v^^  **' 
amination  of 'the  lungs.      This  is  especially  true 
regarding  the  debilitated  and  aged,  and  the  remark  is  worthy  of  re- 
petition that  pneumonia  is  a  disease  of  age.     The  greatest  number 
of  old  people  succumb  to  this  disease. 

The  prognosis  of  pneumonia  depends  upon  three  factors — ^the  age, 
tabits,  and  condition  of  the  heart.  In  children  tlie  prognosis  is  good, 
the  disease  having  almost  no  mortality  at  this  perioil  of  life.  In  ad- 
vanced age  the  mortaUty  is  estimated  as  high  as  sixty  per  cent.  The 
disease  is  most  fatal  of  all  in  drunkards.  The  existence  of  a  chronic 
valvular  disease  of  the  heart  intensely  aggravates  the  prognosis.  A 
pulse  over  120  is  grave.  High  fever  is  an  index  of  gravity.  Fen- 
^ick  (London  Hospital,  one  thousand  cases  from  1880  to  1890)  found 
the  mortaUty  in  direct  ratio  to  the  fever.  Albuminuria  is  grave  in 
pr^>portion  to  its  amount.  Taking  cases  as  thej^  come,  the  mortality 
averages  about  ten  per  cent.  The  disease  is,  therefore,  fully  as 
fatal  as  typhoid  fever  with  all  its  complications. 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  intelligently  of  prophylaxis  without 
^'>re  definite  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  ingress  and  action  of  the 
^'auseof  the  disease.  To  inure  the  body  by  exposure  to  fresh  air 
^^d  by  cold  baths,  with  well- ventilated  sleeping  ai)artments,  the 
avoidance  of  defective  hygiene  in  every  way  that  concerns  the  habi- 
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the  dyspnoea,  cyanosis.     Above  all  other  signs,  tli 
nia  is  to  be  closel}"  and  continuously  watched  Uiit 
of  the  disease.     An  irregnhir,  compressible^  flnf 
when  the  arm  is  elevated*  is  a  wigii  of  a  lagging 
of  tlie  deaths  from  pneumonia  are  due  to  heart  i. 
itself,  ill  the  majority  of  ca^^es,  by  the  fifth  or  six^ 
Every  effort  is,  therefore,   made  to  conserve 
heart,  and  under  no  circumstances  is  a  ]jatienl 
from  the  bed.     The  mere  elevation  of  the  bo<l 
examination  has  proven  fatal.     Bad  cases  shui 
over  in  l»ed. 

Man}'  forms  of  pneumonia  were  formerly  ik. 
upon  symptoms,  not  upon  causes  or  lesions.     T 
a  course  so  typical  as  to  beex|>licRble  only  by  a  i- 
But  abortive,  protracted,  and  irregular  forms  <1 
as  do  also  rapid*  migrating,  asthenic,  etc.,  for 
potatorum  is  a  dangerous  fonn.     **Congestioi 
common  terui  for  a  imeumonia  abortetl  in  one 
exudation  there  can  be  no  abortion.     Ri^solutie 
proceeds  rapidly  to  completion,  with  restitutio 
great  majority  of  cases.     Cachectic  castas  may 
the   absence  of  complication.     Cirrhosis,  abs* 
the  lungs  as  sequeU"e  imply  mixed  infection- 
said  of  tulierculosis  as  a  sequel.     The  disea,-^ 
and  certain  castas  of  apptirent  pneumonia  pasf 
culosis.;    esj>ecially  is   this   the   tendency   wb 
apicial.     This  sequence  is  of  course  not  a  tnt 
the  majority  of  cases,  an  awakening  of  a  li 
losis.     It  nm.^t  be  understoud,  however,  tha» 
simple,  may  run  a  typical  course  at  the  apex 
rhal  pneumonia  may  also  ctiincide  or  superve; 

The  differential  diagnosis  practically  com 
Sometimes  such  a  minor  event  as  an  epist^i  > 
in  |>neumf>nia.  or  tlie  ai*i>earauce  of  herpes,  - 
typhoid  fever,   may  tuni  the  diagnosis  in 
cases  of  typhoid  show  diarrhfea  eiirly,  win 
rule  in  pneumonia.     The  temperature  of  pnc 
to  reach  its  greatest  elevation^  as  a  ru!i%  by 
while  that  of  typhoid  ascends  gradually  d  i 
two  weeks.     The  cloud  about  the  lirain,  w 
the  nature  of  typhoid  fever,  is  absent  in   j 
only  the  last  stages  of  the  disease.     In  the  . 
physical  signs  in  tlie  chest  in  the  one  cast 
other,  will  usually  clear  up  any  doubt,     A 
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sparteine,  and  digitalis.  Sparteine  and  strophanthin  may  substitute 
digitalis  for  a  short  time  in  case  of  great  irritability  of  the  stomach. 
Digitalis  is  always  best  when  it  may  be  borne.  The  infusion,  fresh^ 
made  from  the  leaves,  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  3  i.  to  si.  every 
two  to  four  hours,  or  the  tincture,  five  to  ten  drops  at  the  same  inter- 
val. The  danger  of  the  drug  is  in  t^tanizing  the  heart,  which  may  be 
avoided  by  withdrawing  the  remedy  so  soon  as  the  hard,  wiry,  digi- 
talis pulse  begins  to  be  felt.  It  is  wise  in  all  cases  to  administer  some 
fonii  of  alcohol  as  the  patient  approaches  the  crisis,  and  it  is  not  un- 
wise to  stimulate  moderately  from  the  start. 

Behring,  Kitasato,  and  the  Klemperers  utilized  the  antitoxine 
derived  from  the  blcxxi  of  immunized  animals  in  prophylaxis  and 
cure  of  the  disease.  The  antitoxines  in  the  bloo<i  serum  of  man 
rendered  ""*  immune  by  crisis '' — /.e.,  withdrawn  just  after  the  crisis — 
proved  ecjually  effective  in  the  experiments  of  Neisser  in  aborting 
the  disease.  Such  serum,  withdrawn  two  or  three  da^^s  after  the 
crisis,  and  injected,  one  hundred  and  thirty,  seventy,  and  fifty  cubic 
centimetres  respectively,  into  the  arms  of  patients  in  the  height  of  the 
disease,  cut  it  short  within  twenty -four  hours. 

TUBERCULOSIS. 

Tuberculosis  is  the  specific  infection  produced  by  tubercles,  which 
*^i^  in  turn  special  products  of  a  distinct  micro-organism  known  as 
the  Bacillus  tuberculosis,  or,  from  its  discoverer.  Bacillus  Kochii. 

Tubercle  is  the  diminutive  of  tuber,  a  nodule,  induration,  projec- 
tion mass.    Though  the  word  tubercle  is  as  old  as  anatomy,  the  tenn 
^berculosis,  in  designation  of  a  definite  disease,  is  modem.     Vir- 
cliow  has  shown  conclusively  that  tubercle,  in  its  modern  specific 
**^n5e.  cannot  be  found  in  the  works  of  ancient  writers,  who  used  it 
only  to  express  a  morphological  meaning.     It  is  difficult  to  fix  the 
^imewhen  the  term  began,  by  common  consent,  to  be  limited  and 
<^^nfined  to  the  si^ecial  disease,  for  the  reason  that  the  distinct  isola- 
^on  of  the  affection  is  an  acquisition  of  such  recent  date.     But  it  is 
^^e  to  say  that  the  day  begins  with  Bayle  and  Laennec  (1810  to 
^^19)  when  they  declared,  with  proof,   that  *' tubercle  is  the  cause 
^d  constitutes  the  proper  anatomical  character  of  pulmonary  phthi- 
^^'*''   As  lx)th  Bayle  and  Laennec  literally  consecrated  their  lives  to 
the  study  of  this  di.se^ise,  they  may  be  said  to  have  earned  the  right 
t^^make,  or  rather  to  fix,  its  name.     The  word  '*  tuberculosis  "  itself 
^^finjt  employed  by  Schonlein  (1839),  a  disbeliever  in  the  si^ecific 
character  of  the  disease. 

Phthisis — literally  wasting,  consumption — was  the  Greek  name, 
^  an  expression  of  the  most  prominent  symptom  of  the  disease. 
*  hthisis  was  the  term  for  the  wasting  disease  attended  or  caused  by 
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suppurations  of  the  lungs ;  it  included  abscess,  gangrene,  suj 
tive  pneumonias,  empyemas,  etc. — in  short,  all  varieties  of  su} 
tive  processes.  As  each  of  these  aflFections  was  gradually  elimi 
and  set  upon  an  independent  footing,  phthisis  came  to  be  Hmi 
the  condition  which,  since  the  days  of  Laennec,  is  more  pri 
known  as  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

The  existence  of  tubercles  in  the  beginning  or  course  of  tl 
ease,  at  some  period  or  place  in  the  body,  justifies  the  adoption 
general  name  tuberculosis,  while  the  localizations  in  the  lungs, 
tine,  testis,  etc.,  are  sufficiently  defined  as  tuberculosis  pulm( 
intestinalis,  testis,  etc. 

The  history  of  tuberculosis  falls  naturally  into  five  periods, 


Fio.  98.— Tubercle  bacilli— sputum. 

of  which,  at  least,  are  (juite  distinct,  in  that  they  date  from  tl 
<30veries  of  distinct  individuals — Bayle  and  Laennec,  Villemi 
Koch. 

Tlie  first  is  the  period  of  ancient  history.  During  all  this 
the  disease  was  observed  only  from  a  clinical  standpoint, 
second  period,  beginning  with  tlie  birth  of  anatomy  in  the  six 
centuiy,  furnishes  the  first  definite  knowledge  regarding  chan 
lesions  of  structure.  The  third  period  followed  the  publica 
the  discoveries  of  Bayle  and  Laennec  in  the  first  quarter  of  th< 
teenth  century,  declaring  tuberculosis  a  separate  affection,  due 
deposit  of  tubercle,  a  specific  product  independent  of  ordinj 
ilammation.     Tliis  period  is  made  more  distinctly  memorable 
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<liscovery  of  auscultation  as  a  means  of  diagnosis.  It  was  the  genius 
of  Laennec  in  the  discovery  of  auscultation  which  first  rendered  pos- 
able  a  diagnosis  of  the  disease  in  life.  The  fourth  period  was  intro- 
duced late  in  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  with  the  inocu- 
lation experiments  of  Villemin  (1865)  ;  and  the  fifth  was  announced 
with  the  discovery  by  Koch  (1882)  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  as  the  de- 
finite cause  of  the  disease. 

The  discovery  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  gave  the  final  death-blow 
to  the  doctrine  that  tuberculosis  was  ever  in  any  sense  secondary. 
The  spectre  of  inflammation,  which  perpetually  stalked  to  the  front 
to  obscure  the  true  nature  of  the  disease,  was  quieted  forever. 


Fio.  M).— Tubercle  bacilli  with  spores,  in  sputum. 

Instead  of  producing  the  disease,  inflammation  is  itself  relegated  to  a 
secondary  place  in  pathology  as  a  mere  result  of  infection. 

We  may  epitomize  the  history  of  tuberculosis  with  the  statement 
that  it  was  regarded  first  as  a  process  of  suppuration  (pus)  ;  then  as 
<'on.sisting  of  nodules,  which  in  the  third  period  are  seen  to  be  dis- 
nnct  tubercles  ;  fourthly,  these  tubercles  contain  a  virus  ;  and  in  the 
nnal  period  the  virus  takes  shape  in  the  tubercle  bacillus. 

The  tubercle  bacillus  invades  the  bod}-  through  the  lungs,  in 
^Wch  it  produces  the  disease  commonly  called  consumption ;  or, 
^aching  the  bronchial  glands,  is  thence  disseminated  at  some  future 
^Qie  to  the  brain  (meninges),  bones  (vertebrae,  hip  joint,  etc.),  and 
other  organs  and  tissues  (larynx,  testis,  serosae,  etc.),  to  lead  to 
^P«is  and  slow  marasmus.    Introduced  into  the  intestinal  canal  with 
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food  (milk),  it  ulcerates  tlu-  iiiii(h>us  membrane,  t6  produce  diaiTba"a^ 
marasmus,  or  fatal  peritonitis, 

Tuberculosig  in  its  various  forms  destroys  two-sevenths  of  man- 
kind. Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  alone  carries  off  one-sixth  of  man- 
kiml  and  nearly  une-tliird  of  the  working  cliLss. 

Kholtfgy.  -Tin-  tulx^rcle  bacillus  is  a  slender  rml  whose  length  is 
about  one  third  of  the  diameter  of  a  red  blood  corpuscle.  It  is  alxmt 
five  times  as  long  as  liroad.  it  vanes  sr»mewhat  in  size,  but  jiresents 
such  nearly  uniform  appearance  as  to  \x)  used  as  a  stan<lard  of  com- 
parison for  other  bacilli.  It  lies  usually  slightly  curved,  but  is  often 
perfectly  straight  and  nniform  throughout  its  length,  except  where 
it  is  ajvparently  bnjkeu  by  intervening  highly  refracting  s)ihenc8l 
spacBS,  four  to  eight  in  Tuiml>t^r,  which  are  regaixled  as  spoi-es.  Bacilli 
of  rapidly  developing  disease  show  these  spores  in  greater  number* 
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J x^le  bacUli  lii  jsputum. 


Fto.  lOL— Tubercle  bAclIU  in  nputum. 


In  retrogi'ade  or  tjuiesceut  process<:*s  tliey  are  usually  entii'ely  al^sent^ 
Tht*  figures  show  various  common  pictures  of  the  bacillus,  with  and 
without  spores,  in  the  sputum  ;  also  frontispiece,  Figs  10  and  16, 
A  point  of  singidar  interest  is  the  fact  that  the  Imcillus  is  quite  as 
resistant  to  heat  and  destructive  agents  as  the  sjxjres  themselves. 
I  The  Bacillus  tuberculosis  is  distinguisluHl  by  its  extreme  tenacity  of 
life.  It  is  invested  by  a  membrane  so  dense  as  to  be  ahnost  im|>ene- 
tralde  by  dyes  in  long  saturatiim,  or  by  the  aid  of  heat.  This  very 
fact,  however,  which  made  the  bacillus  so  difficult  of  detection,  led 
later  to  its  easier  recognition  :  for  the  membrane,  having  once  bet^ome 
permeatetl,  retains  the  color  in  sobsfquent  atlem])ts  at  displacement, 
so  that  while  an  original  color  may  he  displaced  in  surrounding  ob- 
jects l>y  a  new  dye,  the  bacillus  retains  its  own  color,  whereby  its- 
presence  may  be  recognized  by  difference  or  contnist  of  color  ;  color 
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Tntit»rck»  hfflcUli  in  sputum. 


Ilieuig  more  obtrusive  than  shape.  Colonies  cultivated  with  difficulty 
l^ppear  as  scales  upon  the  surface  of  the  soil  selected,  usually  gelatiu- 
fizeti  blijtxl,  and  do  not  invade  the  substance  of  the  Boil. 

What  is  the  original  source  of  the  Bacillus  tulKUvulosis?    All  that 
I  is  known  is  that  it  hns  come  down  to 
us  from  the  older  civilizations.     The 
I  Indians  of  oiur  own  country',  the  ne- 
of  Central  Africa,  the  inhabi- 
its  of  islands  of  Australasia,  never 
i  knew  tulxTculosis  until  it  was  brought 
to  them  b3"  Eurojieaus,   So,  tiX),  tul>er-      f^ ' 
culosis  was  iniknown  in  the  Nortli,      \S 
among  the  Esquimaux.  Laplanders,       «^  , 
etc, ,  until  they  reccivcnl  it  }>y  imjmr- 
tation.     Once    received   it   is  propa-        j, 
[gated  by  direct  descent.     Resistant 

is  the  bacillus,  so  teTuirimis  of  life  as  t^  l^e  al)le  to  live  for  mnnths 
outside  of  the  b^jtly,  it  is  uevertholcss  a  strict  para- 
site. It  may  live,  but  not  grow  and  multiply,  out- 
side of  the  bnily.  Man,  with  many  other  mauunals, 
especially  thccuw,  offers  the  Imst  soil  for  the  gru\\i:h 
and  maintenance  of  the  tul)ercle  bacillus,  and  the 
disease  is  sprc^ad  chiefly  by  the  desiccation  and  dis- 
semination uf  sputum.  The  sputum  is  nearly  a  pure 
cxdture  of  the  Bacillus  tuberculosis.  Dihited  1  :  400,- 
OOO  times,  it  will  still  propagate  the  disease  in  the 
bodies  of  rabbits  and  goinca-pigs.  animals  most  of 
all  susceptible  to  the  disease.  Inoculation  is  the 
final  test  in  a  doubtful  case. 

The  discovery  of  the  fact,  made  by  Koch,  that  the 
diseasi3  is  chiefly  cimveyed  by  tlie  dried  and  disse- 
minated sputum,  met  with  remarkable  confinnation 
in  the  investigations  of  Cornet.     Inasmuch  as   it 
hail  lx*en  impossible  to  discovt*r  the  tulM:*rcle  bacillus 
in  the  dust- laden  atnu^sphere,  or  in  the  dust  deposits 
upon  walls,  ceilings,   furniture,   etc.,  of  rooms  in- 
habited by  tuberculous  patients.  Cornet  undertook 
Fm  ia3,-Coioni«»iof   ^  collect  it  under  every  precaution,  and  to  establish 
L-ie   bw:iUi]B    in  its  infectiveuess  by  inoculation  of  guinea-pigs,  rab- 
i^i]i.9ixw«e^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  other  Sensitive  animals.     This  ex^ieriment 

succeeded  in  two-thirds  of  the  cases. 
It  had  long  been  notice<l  that  relatives  in  close  association  con- 
tracted the  disease  from  each  other — husbands  from  wives,  wives  more 
especially  from  husbands  because  of  the  closer  contact  and  confine- 
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.-—       '  '     :iM    LLseiif?**  hail  been  observed  to  extend 

•  —  .._i     n^.nir.  -ri»-\vinsj:  a  mortality  e<iual  to  fifty  per 

-:        Luneiiieiir.     it  hiui  bet>n  remarked,  indeed,  that 

•^-:      1-  ire  .ir*  ivjndemnation  to  death  by  tubercu- 

.-— L      z^iinr'a  "<»  rhe  fact  that  so  many  cases  cKVur  in 

.-—     ::4L    .  ^i.iiis^  rvmains  a  centre  of  infection  for  an 

-.-,  -ri:-;*-a    i:  -^venty-two  deaths  from  marasmus  and 

-    .      ..-r---    •i-.in^i  in  houses  which  had  l)een  infected  by 

..-  T    l::i>  villi  H»\ireLs  in  adults.     Xiven  observed  that 

•  -    .tef>  -v^re  contracted  in  a  house  where  death 

.  — ..     _    .    ia— r  previously  occupied  by  tul>erculous  pa- 

1.  -  .     ^i^-r^^  irrvnri'.m  to  the  danger  of  sea  voyages  with 

....i.\^:  u>  :n  -"  nnned  cabins,  and  the  same  danger  has 

^ .. ..     .-    ^-.  ::  ".«-*  degree,  with  the  discovery  of  tubercle 

...       ^     -_•>      Individuals  who  make  the  beils,  dust  and 

-.>-•:>  -ire  the  most  exi)osed.     Seventy-three  i)er 

-T-  :.T  «;^  ot  fifty  die  of  tuberc»ulosis. 

.     .-.     1  ri:^  bacillus  was  demonstrated  in  one   re- 

.  -     .-  ...  vat*re  a  feather  beil  upon  which  a  consump- 

.^  :^  -■  -  izffervnt  cleaners  in  Berlin,  and  an  infusion 

,.     -i.  ,-.^   ,rvr  its  return  the  last  time  proved  infective 

^^  -    ;r>«ri42^,  therefore,  is  chiefly  conveyed  through 

-     .•::vr>w     Tuberculosis  pulmonum  is  the  common 

i»K  ■>-   inhaled  and  inspired  everywhere  in   the 

-.^        T'.'s-   r.   Ivxlge  more  espe<!ially  at  the  apices  of  the 

.,    .,:   -^.Tior^*  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  they  are  more 

-  -.  ..     -v.  ^^«t  middle  and  lower  regions  of  the  lungs,  or 

.     .  t    -itf  ;ipices — partij  furthest  removed  from  the 

-^-  .::^  trs^  more  quiet  for  growth  and  multiplication. 

rKi.  •!>■  disease  is  ever  inherited  in  man,  though 

^  ^s^^iiiiv*!  ,fcs  a  iK>tent  factor  in  the  transmission  of  the 

^  .   ?v  >iwv;  :hat  of  one  hundred  patients  affecteii  with 

.  '  -.r  •'    ♦•..'-  hsO'e  had  tuberculous  parents  ;  but  if  we 

!!>*     it^*!*:   scio  huudreii  i>atients  had  two  hundred  p«i- 

^  >iv.i   ::N*3  5weuty-five  represents  hertnlity  in  but  one- 

-^.-s.  v•^l••T^'i*^  we  know  already  that  tulx?rculosis  is 

■  v.  -w  i,i..7K..  x^  ont»-sixth  of  all  mankind.     If  the  disease 

i,x    ju''^^''^'  i^  should  ap|)ear  first  in   the  internal 

* .    *.-.,.  >;i»!rvT,  liv  kidneys,  ote.     It  should  Ix?  discovenible 

. , -iTv      It  i>  kTJt'^wn.  however,  that  tubercidosis  appears 

■,,,1  *v  Hii/i  in  i-hili't^*"  only  at  the  end  of  one  or  two  years 

-  .  *!.  t<^  .»!  hen^»^iiy  maintain,  to  m^count  for  the  absence 

xho  TK-w-Kmi  child,  that  the  micro-organism   is 

r".  xhv  f*»"^  of  s]>>TW.    The  burden  of  proof  rests  with 
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them.  In  the  meantime  it  is  observed  that  the  disease  api)ears. 
nearly  alwa^^s  in  the  lungs,  whence  it  is  evident  that  the  cause  of  it 
is  inhaled  from  the  outside  air.  But  when,  in  the  more  exceptional 
case,  tuberculosis  affects  other,  even  distant  organs,  an  autopsy 
reveals  the  existence,  or  the  evidence  of  pre-existence,  of  caseous  bron- 
chial or  mesenteric  glands  as  depots  or  centres  of  infection.  The 
theory  of  heredity  is  dangerous,  in  that  it  removes  attention  from  the 
avoidable  sources  of  the  disease.  It  is  unsatisfactory,  in  that  it  doea 
not  prove  enough.  It  is  also  undemonstrable  :  exj)eriments  made 
to  prove  it  are  all  open  to  objection.     Finally,  it  is  suj>eriiuous. 

Certain  individuals  are  said  to  be  predisposed  to  tuberculosis. 
This  predisposition  is  stated  to  be  announced  by  an  elongated, 
flattened  thorax,  a  long,  narrow  neck,  a  thin  skin  with  apparent 
blue  veins,  an  enfeebled  musculature,  etc.  This  condition  is  de- 
clared to  constitute  the  phthisical  habitus.  The  truth  is,  these  indi- 
viduals are  already  the  hosts  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  and  the  victima 
of  the  disease.  Deutsch  has  shown  that  there  is  no  predisposition  in 
the  configuration  of  the  thorax,  and  that  broad-chested  men  contract 
the  disease  as  readily  as  those  with  narrow  chests.  It  is  claimed 
that  certain  catarrhal  conditions  of  the  mucous  membrane  predis- 
pose to  the  disease.  This  may  be,  but  the  fact  has  not  been  demon- 
strated. Predisposition  is  probably  largely  a  matter  of  (juantity  or 
number  of  bacilli  inhaled.  Conditions  which  markedly  interfere 
with  the  nutrition  of  the  lungs  may  be  admitted  to  favor  the  reten- 
tion and  growth  of  micro-organisms.  Thus  it  has  been  noticed  that 
individuals  in  whom  the  pulmonary  artery  is  small  easily  become 
victims  to  this  disease.  Congenital  stenosis  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
is  nearly  always  attended  with  or  followed  by  tuborculosis. 

On  the  other  hand,  certain  anatomical  conditions  render  an  indi- 
^dual  less  liable  to  be  attacked.  Such  conditions  as  favor  venous 
stasis  or  hyperaemia  offer  obstacle  to  the  development  of  tubercu- 
losis. Thus  tuberculosis  does  not  occur,  as  a  rule,  in  cases  of  val- 
var disease  of  the  heart,  asthma,  or  emphysema.  Exceptional 
<^^«es  sometimes  admit  of  explanation.  Thus  clinicians  differ  as  to 
the  effect  of  aneurism  of  the  aorta.  Aneurism  of  the  aorta,  so  long 
^  it  causes  a  venous  stasis,  interferes  with  the  development  of 
tui)erculosis.  When  it,  however,  attains  such  size  or  disposition  as 
to  encroach  upon  the  pulmonary  artery,  it  will  favor  tuberculosis. 
There  is  probably  no  such  thing  as  an  individual  predisposition  to 
^berculosis.  A  man  may  have  weak  lungs,  as  he  may  have  a  weak 
stomach,  weak  eyes,  or  a  weak  brain.  This  weakness  may  be  said 
^0  constitute  a  predisposition  to  disease  of  any  kind,  and  in  this  way 
^^lymay  be  admitted  a  predisposition  to  tuberculosis.  Degraded 
^^oundings  constitute  the    chief  predisposition    to    the    disease. 
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Trudeau  showed  that  infected  rabbits  confined  in  dark,  damp  holefii^ 
speedily  succumb,  but  allowed  to  run  abiiut  iu  the  n\yen  air  recover 
from  the  disetise. 

The  chief  ^^uree  i>f  infection— by  the  alimentary  canal — occurs 
throui^h  the  milk  of  tuberculous  cnvvs.  Brilliiig'er  slunved  that  milk 
may  l>e  infectioun  even  thuugli  the  udder  s^how  no  .si^ns  of  disease* 
Eni8t  and  Hirschberger  confirmed  tliis  fact.  Dihitiiju  of  the  milk, 
which  diminishes  the  relative  proportion  rjf  bacilli,  renders  it  yuich 
less*  inieetiuua,  su  that  it  mny  be  said,  as  a  rule,  that  milk  froni  a 
large  dairy  18  not  so  dangerous  as  milk  from  a  f^ingle  tuberculous  cow. 

Cases  of  infection  through  mucous  membranes  or  tlie  broken 
skin  are  much  niore  rare. 

Symptoms.^TuheTcnloms  of  the  lungs  begins,  as  a  rule,  insi- 
diously, and  usually  in  one  of  three  ways  :  tirst,  fts  a  bronchial 
catarrh;  second,  mtli  ^^oui^vAl  faihtre  of  heaHh  ;  third,  as  a  (lys- 
pepsin,  <  )tlier  indi\idual  cases  begin  with  disturbances  of  men- 
struation, with  metrorrhagia,  more  especially  with  chlfirosis  or 
umen(trrhcea.  Other  cases  foltt*w  in  the  wake  of  a  tuWrculosis 
localized  €*lsewhere,  as  in  the  bones  of  the  spinal  column  or  the  hip- 
Xot  infrequently  the  disease  of  the  hmgs  hes  latent  for  a  time  until 
brought  into  prominence  by  st>me  intercurrent  affection.  Measles 
and  pertussis  very  freijuently  awaken  tuberculosis.  In  a  more  ex- 
ceptional case  the  disease  appears  suddenly  as  an  acute  pneumonifi, 
acute  pleurisy,  a  sharp  ha3morrhage,  etc. 

The  majority  of  cases  begin  with  a  broiudiial  catarrh.  These  in- 
diriduals  are  said  to  have  taken  **  cold,'*  They  are  subject  to  taking 
■cold.  On  every  slight  exposure  they  take  cold,  and  the  cold  distin- 
guishes itself  by  its  persistence,  Tbey  take  cold  with  ev^erj'  change 
of  weather,  with  every  change  of  clothing,  often  without  any  kind 
of  exposure.  The  cold  becomes  more  suspicious  when  the  cough 
which  marks  it  (»ct*urs  with  greater  frequency  just  after  retiring,  or 
just  after  arising  in  the  mi>rning.  The  change  in  the  blood  current 
is  invoked  to  account  for  this  occurrence. 

A  gradual  deterioration  of  strength,  vigor,  color,  appearance  is 
noticed  by  relatives  and  friends.  The  individual  is  said  to  be  **  fall- 
ing into  a  decline.'-  The  general  degradation  of  strength  and  health 
very  often  o^^ershtidows  the  cold, 

C^ertain  poisons  are  evolved  from  the  soil  in  which  the  tul)ercle 
bacillus  grows  to  atfeet  the  nutrition,  to  produce  dyspepsia.  The 
menses  are  withheld,  delayed,  more  especially  in  young  girls  about 
the  time  of  puberty.  In  all  these  cases  the  physician  entertains  first 
the  suspicion  of  tuberculosis,  Pnetimonias  which  are  sittiated  at 
the  apex  should  more  especially  ex€*ite  the  suspicion  of  a  tuberculous 
basis  or  origin.     The  pleurisies  which  are  insidious  in  their  develop- 
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ment,  which  are  not  attended  with  much  pain,  but  are  marked  by 
more  profuse  effusions,  belong  to  tuberculosis. 

Bronchial  catarrh  becomes  more  significant  when  associated 
ynihjyhysical  signs.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  there 
is  a  pre-physical  stage  of  tuberculosis,  often  of  UKmths'  duration. 
Sooner  or  later  characteristic  signs  develop  in  the  chest.  These 
changes  can  be  recognized  first  by  auscultation.  The  hyperemia  of 
the  bronchial  walls  under  the  first  irritations  of  tuberculosis  roughens 
the  inspiratory  sound.  The  inspiration  is  said  to  be  rude,  like 
that  of  a  child,  puerile.  Soon  the  elasticity  of  the  lung  tissue  is 
impaired.  It  takes  the  lung  a  longer  tinie  to  contract.  Hence  expi- 
ration  is  prolonged.  Tliis  rudeness  of  inspiration  and  prolonga- 
tion of  expiration  is  observed  in  its  finer  shades  only  by  comparison 
with  the  sound  side.  Moist  rdles  develop  later,  and  these  moist 
rales  of  bronchial  catarrh  have  peculiar  significance  in  their  locali- 
zation. All  these  signs  jx)int  to  tuberculosis  when  tliey  are  fixed 
about  the  region  of  the  clavicles. 

As  the  disease  advances  these  symptoms  show  themselves  in 
greater  intensity.  The  cough  becomes  more  continuous,  it  prevents 
^'leep  at  night,  and  so  harasses  the  patient  during  the  day  as  to  lead 
initsWolent  efforts  to  vomiting  and  the  loss  of  food.  The  cough 
»h(ws  itself  in  all  grades  of  intensity  in  different  cases,  and  in  the 
«ame  case  at  different  times.  It  must  be  remembered  that  cough 
which  is  attended  with  expectoration  is  really  sahitary.  Cough 
literally  ex|)ectorates  the  disease,  and  it  is  onlj'  wlien  it  becomes  so 
severe  as  to  lead  to  the  ejection  of  food,  or  so  harassing  as  to  pre- 
sent sleep,  that  it  calls  for  alleA-iation. 

The  expectoration  becomes  now  more  characteristic.  There  is 
ejected  along  >vith  the  frothy  mucus  more  or  less  solid  matter,  parti- 
<'les or  jx*llets  which  are  often  pure  cultures  of  the  tubercle  bacillus. 
The  whole  mass  of  the  sputum  becomes  more  solid.  Expectorated 
m  water,  it  assumes  a  more  or  less  globular  or  coin  shape  and  sinks 
to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  This  is  the  sjjutum  rotundum  fundum 
Mendum  of  the  old  writers.  The  quantity  of  the  sputum  varies 
m  every  degree  in  different  cases,  and  in  the  same  case  at  different 
^^^.  At  times  violent  efforts  secure  nothing.  Again  the  sputum 
^**  «)  prof  use  aS  to  constitute  a  bronchorrha?a.  Many  indi\iduals 
€mptT  cavities  in  the  lungs  in  the  morning  upon  rising,  and  then 
^o^gh  no  more  for  hours  or  even  during  the  day.  This  is  the  his- 
^^ry  of  certain  cases  for  months  or  for  years.  For  the  most  part  the 
^^gh  varies.  In  states  of  fever,  along  with  general  dryness  of  the 
^^coMB,  there  is  little  or  no  expectoration.  In  apyretic  states  it  is 
*Pt  to  be  more  profuse.  With  the  extrusion  of  sputum  the  true 
character  of  the  disease  is  disclosed.  Whatever  doubt  existed  be- 
10 
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the  organisms  of  pus.     The  chill,  fever,  and  sweat  belong  to  sep- 
ticffimia.    Sometimes  the  fever  is  high  only  at  noon. 

The  prognosis  is   largely  determined  by  the  fever.     In  a  con- 
firmed case  the  fever  rtees  from  the  normal  grade  in  the  morning  to 
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Fio.  104.— Hectic  (i.e. ,  septic)  fever  in  tuberculosis. 


104°  or  105°  in  the  evening,  to  fall  again  the  same  night,  and  to 
show  thus  such  abrupt  elevations  and  descents  as  to  constitute  that 


Fio.  106.— Phthisical  thorax  in  a  girl  eighteen  years  old  (Eichhorst). 

^8aw  record  characteristic  of  sepsis.  The  fever  depends  not  so 
^^ch  upon  the  extent  of  the  disease  as  upon  secondary  infection  by 
^®  streptococcus  of  pus.  It  does  not,  therefore,  necessarily  stand 
^  ^y  connection  with  the  amount  or  degree  of  consolidation  or 
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destruction  of  lung  tissue,  though,  as  a  rule,  high  fever  and  rai 
destruction  coincide.  The  tubercle  bacillus  grows  slowly.  T 
streptococcus  may  rapidly  flood  the  lungs. 

Phthisis,  as  stated,  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  <pdiaK 
waste.  It  liJis  its  Latin  equivalent  in  consumptio,  and  emaciaft 
is  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  disease.  The  i)eople  spe 
of  an  individual  who  is  losing  flesh  rapidly  as  going  into  a  deolii 
meaning  thereby  a  subject  of  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs.  A  Iosjj 
weight,  along  with  pallor,  chlorosis,  amenorrhoea,  erethism  of  1 
heart,  dy«pncea  upon  exercise,  slight  fever  in  the  evening — these  -< 
the  symptoms  which  announce  the  inception  of  the  disease  ;  but 
one  of  these  symptoms  is  so  obtrusive  in  its  further  course  as  1 
progressive  loss  of  weight.  An  indi\'idual  may  lose  one-third,  e^ 
one-half,  his  weight.  The  fat  entirely  disappears.  The  muscii 
tissue,  the  glands,  even  the  bones,  the  nervous  tissue  least  and  h 
all  suffer  loss  of  weight.     Yet  during  the  quiescent  pericxls  of  tub 

culosis  the  weight  may  be 
gained.  Patients  may  thus 
crease  in  weight  ten,  twenty, 
even  thirty  pounds.  An  ace 
sible  scales  is  a  valuable  adjui 
in  the  treatment  of  tuberculosi 
Along  with  the  fever  or  f 
lowing  the  fever  there  is,  a? 
rule,  more  or  less  of  a  sweati 
stajjje.  It  is  noticed  in  the  ea 
Tr.«  1.^    -r  1       I      1       #1       ,«  1      z  historv  of  a  c^ise  of  tuberculc 

Fio.  1()0.— TulxTcular  ulcfr  of  ileum  (Med.  and 

Surg.  Hist.  War  of  Rebellion).  that  the  skiu  is  Unnaturally  moi 

The  hands  are  either  dry  and  1 
or  moist  and  hot.  clammy.  Tuberculous  patients  are  very  prone 
show  discolorations  upon  the  skin,  and  esi>ecially  in  the  region 
the  sternum,  from  pitjn-iasis  versicolor,  fungi  which  grow  in  the  si 
on  account  of  its  increased  moisture.  When  sweating  becomes  p 
fuse  it  constitutes  a  featui^e  of  the  disease,  and,  inasmuch  as  it  occ 
after  the  fever,  it  is  known  as  night  tSireat.  Night  sweats  may  be 
profuse  as  to  saturate  the  clothing  and  bed  linen  to  such  an  ext 
that  the  patient  suffers  actual  cold,  and  the  clothing  must  l)e  chanj 
in  the  night.     Such  sweating  is  sometimes  colliquative. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  these  night  sweats  come  and  go  in 
history  of  a  case  of  tuberculosis  under  circumstances  which  do  ] 
admit  of  explanation — that  is,  they  disiipi>ear  of  themselves  at  tin 
under  the  same  conditions  as  existed  during  their  appearance.  J 
peal  is  made  in  explanation  to  the  action  of  the  s>Tnpathetic  nervi 
system,  to  the  effect  of  septic  toxines  on  sweat-producing  centres. 

Dyspepsia  belongs  to  tuberculosis.     Many  cases,  as  remarked,  j 
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preceded  or  announced  by  an  obstinate  dyspepsia.  It  is  at  first  due 
to  the  poisoning  of  the  blood,  later,  to  some  extent,  to  deglutition  of 
the  sputum.  It  is  the  history  of  most  cases  to  show,  during  the  first 
stage  of  fever,  constipation.  Later  on,  far  along,  nearly  all  cases  of 
tuberculosis  show  diarrhoea.  The  diarrhoea  is  due  to  the  direct  in- 
vasion of  the  mucous  membrane  by  the  tubercle  bacillus  as  conveyed 
to  the  intestines  by  the  sputum.     It  is  also  due  to  sepsis. 

The  ulcers  of  tuberculosis  are  found  in  great- 
est abundance  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  ileum 
about  the  ileo-caecal  valve,  in  the  same  region  as 
the  ulcers  in  typhoid  fever,  and  for  the  same 
reason— that  is,  that  the  bacillus  received  into 
the  upper  part  is  hurried  along  the  alimentary 
canal  under  a  more  rapid  peristalsis  until  it 
reaches  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum,  where  move- 
ment is  checketl  tliat  absorption  may  take  place, 
aud  where  time  and  rest  are  offered  for  the  ac- 
tion of  poisonous  matter  or  poisonous  micro- 
organisms. Ulcers  are  found  in  the  intestines 
of  tuberculous  j)atients  in  ninety  per  cent  of 
cases,  and  along  with  these  ulcers,  in  correspon- 
dence largely  with  their  abundance,  diarrhoea, 
^hich  becomes  finally  colliquative. 

Invasion  of  the  lar^iix  is  probably  always 
^^^ondary  to  invasion  of  the  lungs.  It  is  pos- 
^ble  to  conceive  of  a  primary  laryngeal  tuber- 
^'ulosis,  and  cases  have  been  recorded  in  which 
^  post-mortem  examination  has  failed  to  dis- 
close centres  in  the  lung.  We  may  look,  how- 
^^er,  with  suspicion  upon  all  these  cases.  Tu- 
Wulosis  reaches  the  body  through  the  lungs,     ^°:  i^-Tubercuiar  ui- 

„^ ,   ^    _      -     -  .      .  I.        .   .       ,       ,  .        ,        *^®"  *"  ***®  larynx  and  tra- 

^^IlU  nnils   lodgment,    if  not  in  the  lungs,  m  the    chea,  seen  on  vertical  sec- 

WchijU  glands.     Recent  investigations  show  **^°=  «,  deep  uicer  over  the 

mv  1  ii        i.  ^01  arytenoid  cartilage;   b,  «u- 

"i<^re  and  more  the  frequency  of  involvement  pernciai  ulcere  of  trachea 
of  the  bronchial  glands.  It  is  here  that  tuber-  (ZieRi^O. 
^^losis  sleeps  during  the  quiescent  stages  of  the  disease,  and  hence 
^\  irradiates  as  from  a  lair.  Tuberculosis  of  the  larynx  shows  no 
^igu  at  first  different  from  an  ordinary  catarrh.  Later,  however, 
the  hypenemia  becomes  more  pronounced,  the  swelling  more  intense, 
"^re  cultures  are  to  be  seen  at  times  upon  the  surface,  and  with  the 
erosion  of  tissue  occur  the  well-known  tuberculous  ulcers  and  deform- 
ities of  the  disease.  Tuberculous  patients  very  commonly  become 
f^oarse  of  voice  ;  at  times,  and  not  infrequently,  aphonic.  These 
^Qditions  are  explained  by  the  hyperaemia  of  the  mucous  membrane 
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During  the  first  etage  of  the  ffiaeage  the  jAymxil  ^gii^  are  few. 
There  is  no  pereeptibfe  limitatioti  to  Iho  eacrarskm  of  the  chest. 
Some  degree  of  emafiation  maj  he  lemarked.  There  is  no  differ- 
ence in  mensuiutjom,  and  no,  or  ▼erj  iligltty  diffeiienoe  in  percussion. 
But  au^ultation  rereak  the  mdeoeas  of  inapiiation  and  prolongatio] 
of  expiration  in  the  eariy  hisAorf  of  the  disease.  A  little  later  the 
movements  of  the  che^  become  mor^  limited  and  in  advanced  cases 
afanost  annulled.  The  breathing  in  tlkese  cases  is  chiefly  diaphragm- 
atic, abdominal. 

Differences  in  expansioii  may  be  more  i^idily  recognized  by 
mensuration.  All  cases  of  prcmonnced  tuberculosis  show  a  diminu- 
tion of  so-called  vital  capacity.  For  pmctical  purposes  it  may  be  said 
that  the  difference  between  inspiration  and  exfttration  in  a  man  of 
the  stature  of  five  feet  eight  inches  should  be  three  full  inches*  In 
tuberculosis  this  difference  is  lessened*  A  difference  of  but  two  and, 
a  half  inches  should  excite  suspicion.  A  difference  below  two  incheaj 
points  strongly  to  the  character  of  the  dbeaae.  Percussion  no^ 
shows  didness  imder  the  clavicles.  Slight  shades  of  difference 
recognized  best  by  comparison  of  one  side  with  the  other.  Auscul- 
tation furnishes  the  evidence  of  consolidation.  Thert*  is  bronvhial 
respiration,  bninehophony,  or  evidence  of  pleuririe  effusion,  or  great 
thickening  of  the  la^'er  of  the  pleura  itself.  Inspection  shows  now 
marked  change  in  the  contours  of  the  chest.  The  thortLX  ii^  flattened, 
the  intcrcostfil  spaces  sunken*  The  clavicles  and  scapulae  stand  out 
in  bold  prominence.  It  is  the  picture  described  by  Aretasus,  The 
absorption  uf  fat  from  the  body  changes  the  physiognomy.  The 
features  are  sunken,  A  curious  condition  is  noticed  in  the  fingers. 
The  hands  themselves  lioeome  so  thin  as  to  be  diaphanous,  and  the 
abs<n'i>tioii  of  the  fat  at  tlie  ends  of  the  fingers  gives  rise  to  that  j^ecu- 
liar  condition  called  ''clubbed/" 
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The  diagnosis  rests  upon  the  discovery  of  the  bacillus  in  the  spu- 
tum. When  first  revealed  the  disclosure  of  the  bacillus  took  the  time 
of  twenty-four  hours  to  secure  saturation  with  color.  Many  subse- 
quent improvements  have  been  made  in  this  original  process,  so  that 
at  the  present  time  the  examination  occupies  scarcely 
more  than  fifteen  minutes.  The  most  effective  means 
in  general  use  at  present  is  the  so-called  carbol-f  uchsin 
test:  Aquae  destillatae  one  hundred,  acidi  carbolici 
mstal.  five,  alcohol  ten,  fuchsin  one.  A  particle  (of 
sputum)  is  placed  upon  a  cover  glass,  covered  and 
pressed  over  the  whole  surface  by  a  similar  glass, 
which  is  then  drawn  away.  The  glass  is  dried  in  the 
air,  then  drawn  thrice,  specimen  side  up,  through  a  no.  io8.-shi»d 
flame,  whereupon  it  is  covered  by  the  coloring  fluid  ot  elastic  tissue  in 
hot,  then  inmiersed  one  minute  in  the  decolorizing  *p"*"™- 
fluid— viz.,  water  fifty,  alcohol  thirty,  nitric  acid  twenty— and  finally 
stained  with  methylene  blue.  Tubercle  bacilli  stand  out  red  in  a 
blue  field.  Masses  of  sputum  should  be  first  boiled  with  liquor  sodse 
and  allowed  to  deposit  sediment  over  night.  While  the  presence  of 
a  single  or  distinct  bacillus  would  establish  the  disease,  absence  of 

the  bacillus  does  not  necessarily  ex- 
clude it,  as  the  specimen  examined 
might  not  include  any  bacilli.  Re- 
peated examination  may  thus  be- 
come necessary. 

The  diagnosis  may  be  established, 
in  a  case  at  all  advanced,  by  the  dis- 
covery in  the  sputum  of  elastic  tissue. 
For  this  examination  no  particular 
skill  or  apparatus  is  demanded.  A 
morsel  of  sputum,  preferably  a  gray- 
ish or  reddish-yellow  particle,  is 
pressed  upon  the  slide  by  the  cover 
glass,  to  reveal  at  once,  best  after  the 
addition  of  a  drop  of  a  thirty-per-cent 
solution  of  caustic  potash,  the  curled 
fiW  of  elastic  tissue,  usually,  on  account  of  its  incompressibility, 
^ear  the  edge  of  the  glass. 

In  all  other  cases  of  tuberculosis,  of  the  skin,  glands,  bones,  testis, 
^to.,  as  well  as  in  all  concealed,  latent,  or  quiescent  cases,  the  diag- 
iiosis  may  be  declared  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  by  the  subcuta- 
neous injection  of  tubercuhn— one  milhgramme  of  the  diluted  1  :  100 
solution— which  will  produce  fever  in  tuberculosis,  but  will  have  no 
effect  in  other  diseases  or  in  health. 


f^o.  109  -Elastic  tissue  with  epithelium 
^'Jd  bscteri*. 
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The  prognosis  is  determined  by  various  factors,  chief  among' 
which  are  the  habits  of  the  patient  with  regard  to  personal  cleanli- 
ness, especially  with  regard  to  destruction  of  the  sputum.  Many 
patients,  by  neglect  of  these  precautions,  live  in  an  atmosphere  of 
tuberculosis  of  their  own  creation,  so  that  there  is  more  or  less  con- 
tinuous auto-infection.  The  actual  extent  of  invasion  is  a  factor  of 
importance,  but,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  of  rather  secondary  im- 
portance. A  pure  atmosphere  free  from  the  streptococcus  of  pus 
gives  the  best  prognosis. 

The  continued  progress  of  the  disease  is  indicated  best  by  fever,  hec- 
tic. Night  sweats  furnish  signs  of  more  value  in  a  prognostic  way 
than  the  amount  of  lung  tissue  invaded.  It  miLst  always  be  remem- 
bered that  at  any  time  j>eriods  of  quiescence  may  occur,  that  the  dis- 
ease may  be  brought  to  a  standstill,  that  even  in  conditions  of  des- 
perate outlook  improvement  may  take  jdace  for  a  time. 

The  condition  of  the  heart  is  a  factor  of  value,  as  indicated  by  the 
strength  of  the  pulse.  A  feeble  pulse  is  a  bad  omen.  The  degree  of 
dyspnoea  furnishes  striking  evidence.  Superficial,  shallow  respira- 
tion indicates  rapid  advance.  Implication  of  the  larynx  is  a  bad 
sign.  Well-marked  laryngeal  tuterculosis  gives  the  patient  not  much 
longer  than  three  to  six  months  to  live. 

Diarrha>a,  especially  if  profuse  or  obstinate,  indicative  of  more  or 
less  extensive  ulceration,  occurs  toward  the  close  of  nearly  all  cases. 
The  signs  of  marasmus  in  general,  oedema  of  the  feet,  vertigo,  more 
or  less  complete  syncope,  are  ominous  sig^ns. 

Prophylaxis, — From  what  has  been  said  already,  the  prevention 
of  tuberculosis  resolves  itself  into  a  simple  problem,  to  wit,  the  de- 
struction of  the  sputum.     True,  cases  are  acquired  in  other  ways*  ^ 
by  the  food,  milk  from  tuberculous  cows.     Tuberculosis  may  l>e in- 
troduced through  the  skin,  l)ut  all  these  other  ways  are  exceptions. 
The  mass  of  tuberculosis  comes  through  the  lungs.     It  is  no  longer 
a  question  of  inheritance.     The  theory  of  heredity  is,  as  has  been 
shown,  superfluous  and  injurious.     The  prevention  of  the  disease,  as 
we  know  it,  in  the  lungs  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  from  destruc- 
tion of  the  sj)utum.     Cuspidors  should  stand  in  every  room  and  hall 
of  houses   inhabited  b\'  tuberculous  patients.     The  cloths  used  a* 
handkerchiefs  should  be  burnt  before  any  drying  may  occur.    Fa* 
tients  sliould  expectorate  in  water,  anci  cuspidors  or  spit  cups  shouW 
]>e  emptied  twice  a  day.     Houses  inhabited  by  tuberculous  patients 
should  be  subject  to  sanitary  inspection  when  absolute  reliance  may 
not  bo  placed  upon  the  cleanliness  of  attendants.     It  is  not  necessary 
to  isolate  tuberculous  patients.     It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  remove 
a  child  from  the  breast  of  a  tuberculous  mother.     It  is  not  necessary 
to  prevent  the  marriage  of  tuberculous  patients. 
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The  prevention  of  Uiberculosis  cle{>ends  upon  the  {lestruction  of 
the  sputum  and  the  thorciugh  I  Milling — i.  «\  ♦  st<^nlizfition — of  milk.  All 
else  is  trivial.  With  these  two  precautiuna  tuberculosis  will  i)nu'ti- 
cally  cease  Uy  exist. 

The  radical  treat ittentof  tul>erc'ulosiH  implies Honif  address  to  the 
destrueti<jn  of  the  cause  of  tlnj  disease,  or  to  the  rendering  of  the  soil 
of  the  body  iufertile  for  ite  growth.  Search  has  Ijeen  made  for  a 
specitic  ev#_*r  since  the  time  the  disease  wms  known  t^)  l>e  a  s[iecific 
affection.  Si.*  long  as  it  was  believed  that  tuberculosis  was  only  a 
secondary  affection  consetjuent  upon  other  diseaseB,  it  was  irrational 
to  look  for  a  specific  trt»atment<  Clilorin**  was  intrt^Kluced  Jis  a  8|>eciiic 
in  the  time  of  Louis,  who  found  it  valueless  ;  and  one  substance  after 
another  in  materia  rnedica*  recommended  as  a  specific,  weighed  in  the 
balance,  ha8  bei»n  found  wanting*     All  these  remedies  were  empiricab 

The  treatment  of  tubtnvulosis  up  tn  the  present  time  con.sisted  in 
climate  and  ctxl-liver  oil,  with  addi*es8  to  symptoms  in  individual 
cases.  There  is  unaniniit>'  of  opinion  regjirding  the  value  of  climate 
in  the  therapy  of  pbthi>sis.  Any  climate  which  permits  outdiMir 
exerdse  in  of  value  ;  hut  the  value  incroMses  \%ith  altitude,  ami  in 
still  more  marked  degree  if  tlie  altitude  be  dry.  A  high,  dry  air  is 
best  suited  for  phthisical  i:*atients.  Climatic  considerations  ai*e  best 
fultilled  in  our  country  in  Colorado,  at  the  idtitude  of  about  fiv*a 
thousand  feet  ahov'e  the  sea.  Wyoming,  Nevada,  Mt^ntana,  Xew 
Mexico,  all  offer  |:K»iiits  of  gi^eater  or  \i^^  elevation,  together  with 
the  cumft)rt8  of  life — a  sine  qua  ttnn.  There  is  no  contra-indication 
to  climiite  except  that  which  experience  may  furnish  in  an  individual 
cane.  It  has  bt^^n  found  that  cases  are  less  liable  to  ha*morrhage  in 
the  altitudes.  Cases  in  which  fevers  are  less  marked  do  the  best 
here  as  everj' where,  and  here  a*^  everywhere  quiescent  cases  nU  im- 
prove* Many,  perhajis  most,  recover  absolutely.  Latent  depots^ 
are  often  left,  to  lx»  awakened  into  I'enewed  activity  upon  i*etum 
home.  Advanced  case.s  secure  the  best  advantage  in  miUler  cli- 
mates. The  islands  in  the  ocean,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the  Baha- 
mas, esfjecially  Xassau,  the  Bennudas»  are  sojourns  at  sea  without 
the  disadvantages  of  a  ship,  wbii-h  is  to  most  j>eople,  as  it  was  to 
Johnson,  ''a  prison  with  the  additional  disadvantage  of  danger  of 
death  by  drowning/'  Gest^itii>n  at  sea  was  recoumiended  b}'  Galen. 
Many  cases  recover  in  the  longer  trij>s  of  saihng  vessels  or  in  thi>  I'e- 
peat€>d  voyages  of  iiflicers,  sbip  surg€*ons,  etc.  Mild  ciises,  as  stated, 
are  benefited  by  any  change  of  climate  which  peiTQits  life  in  the  open 
air.  The  house  climate  in  which  the  disease  is  l:)egotten  is  inimical 
to  recovery.  A  high,  dry  clinuite  acts  by  increasing  the  resjii rations 
a&  well  as  the  tictivity  of  the  heart.  The  lungs  are  thus  l>etter  fed 
with  air  and  with  blood.     The  air  of  altitudes  is  moi-e  pure ;  it  is 
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also  more  dry.     There  is  less  self-infection  and  less  infection  by 
sepsis.     The  products  of  the  disease  are  more  rapidly  dissipated. 

Of  all  the  internal  remedies  used  in  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis, 
but  one  holds  its  place  as  having  any  real  virtue.     This  remedy  is 
'Creosote,     Testimony  increases  as  to  the  value  of  creosote.    To  be 
effective  the  remedy  must  be  pure.     Impure  preparations  contain  car- 
bolic acid,  which  injures  the  stomach.     The  patient  must  be  saturated 
with  the  drug.     Guttmann  has  shown  that  the  tubercle  bacillus  will 
not  grow  in  solutions  of  creosote  1 :  4000.     Such  saturation  is  impos- 
sible, but  large  doses  are  given  with  the  best  effect.     It  is  adminis- 
tered best  in  mixture  with  equal  parts  of  tincture  of  gentian  or  tinc- 
ture of  nux  vomica.     The  patient  may  take  five  drops  of  this  mixture 
three  times  a  day  in  an  equal  number  of  teaspoonf  uls  of  whiskey  and 
water,  equal  parts.     The  creosote  mixture  is  to  be  increased  a  drop  a 
day,  the  whiskey  and  water  a  teaspoon  a  day  up  to  t«n,  whereupon 
intermediate  doses  between  meals  and  bedtime  should  be  commenced 
and  increased  likewise  up  to  ten,  so  that  the  patient  takes  finally  ten 
drops  in  ten  teaspoonfuls  of  whiskey  and  water  six  times  a  day.    At 
this  time  the  body  is  saturated.     Creosote  is  perceived  in  the  breath, 
in  the  exhalations  from  the  skin,  etc.,  and  by  this  time  the  patient 
begins  to  improve.     It  is  astonishing  what  change  takes  place  in  cer- 
tain cases.     It  may  be  said,  as  a  rule,  that  the  afebrile  cases  do  the 
best,  but  fever  is  no  contra-indication.     In  many  cases  the  fever  sub- 
sides ;  night  sweats  cease  ;  cough  disappears ;  the  patient  gains  in 
weight,  strength,  and  spirits.     But  not  in  all  cases.     There  are  many 
disappointments.     There  are  cases  which  gain  temporarily,  to  lose 
later  under  continued  administration,  and  there  are  cases  which  are 
not  benefited  from  the  start.     Harm  the  remedy  cannot  do.    Cornet 
believes  creosote  acts  only  by  improving  digestion.     Another  expla- 
nation is  offered  in  the  neutralization  of  certain  tuberculous  toxines, 
or  in  the  aseptic  properties  of  the  drug,  as  its  name  implies.    It  is 
now  known  that  most  of  the  symptoms  of  tuberculosis  are  due  to 
sepsis  from  mixed  infection.     Cases  in  which  the  remedy  irritates 
the  stomach  are   very  few.     Exceptional  cases  may  suffer  nausea 
and  aversion.     In   these  cases  the  creosote  may  be  administered 
mixed  with  the  balsiim  of  tolu  in  capsules,  and  gradually  increased 
as  before  ;  or  the  creosote  may  be  suspended  in  milk.     It  is  claimed 
that  good  effects  are  obtained  by  subcutaneous  injection  of  pure  creo- 
sote with  pure  olive  oil,  the  oil  having  been  rendered  aseptic  by 
boiling,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  creosote  to  three  or  four  parts 
oil.     The  first  injection  may  be  five  drops  creosote  and  fifteen  drops 
oil.     The  quantity  is  to  be  increased  to  ten  or  fifteen  drops  of  creosote, 
with  oil  in  proportion.     The  injection  should  be  made  in  the  back, 
twice  daily,  at  a  different  place  each  time.     It  is  attended  with  very 
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little  pain.     Arsenic  is  the  next  remedy,  because  it  improves  diges- 
tion and  absorption. 

Tuberculous  patients  should  be  fed.  Where  the  stomach  is  ex- 
cessively sensitive,  milk  with  equal  parts  of  Selters  water,  in  wine- 
glassful  doses  every  hour  or  two,  may  still  be  retained.  A  gentle 
stimulation  may  be  offered  with  a  light  extract  of  malt,  wine  whey, 
Bhine  wine,  etc.  Debove  proposed  to  introduce  food  in  large  quan- 
tities through  the  stomach  tube  in  the  process  of  suralimentationy 
and  remarkable  results  were  reported  from  this  method.  It  is  as  a 
rule,  however,  unnecessary,  as  the  appetite  may  be  stimulated  and 
digestion  increased  by  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  tincture  of  nux 
vomica,  or  liquor  potassii  arsenitis,  so  that  patients  may  be  made  to 
eat.  Buttermilk,  sweet-breads,  fish,  beef — these  are  the  staple  arti- 
•cles  of  diet.  Cod-liver  oil  is  now  made  so  pure  as  to  be  almost  pal- 
atable. It  should  be  given  pure,  not  in  emulsion  or  mixture,  immedi- 
ately after  meals,  when  the  taste  is  blunted  by  satiety,  in  conjunction 
^th  or  followed  by  an  equal  quantity — that  is,  a  teaspoonful  to  a 
tablespoonful — of  good  cognac,  rum,  or  other  form  of  alcohol. 

The  result  of  treatment  by  cod-liver  oil  and  alcohol  shows  how 
much  good  can  be  accomplished  by  food  alone.  For  with  the  previ- 
ous administration  of  an  acid,  and  the  after-administration  of  a  bit- 
ter, especially  strychnia,  along  with  the  cod-liver  oil,  the  duration  of 
the  life  of  the  consumptive  has  been  fully  trebled. 

In  combating  the  special  symptoms  the  treatment  of  fever  merits 
the  first  consideration.  We  encounter  here  at  once  the  problem  of 
therapy.  A  successful  treatment  of  the  fever  means  a  successful 
treatment  of  the  whole  disease,  and  nothing  convinces  the  phj'sician 
fflore  thoroughly  of  the  futility  of  radical  therap}'  than  the  attempt 
to  subdue  or  keep  subdued  the  fever. 

The  hectic  of  a  day  can  be  held  in  control  by  antipyretics,  and  the 
fever  of  the  disease  may  be  subdued  for  several  days,  or  even  for  a 
^eekor  two,  by  the  judicious  use  of  the  milder  remedies  of  this  class. 
Where  there  is,  along  with  the  fever,  irritability  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, anxiety,  and  exhaustion,  it  is  best  to  use  phenacetin  in  two-  to 
five-grain  doses  three  or  four  times  a  day,  in  combination  with  alco- 
Jiol,  sherry  wine,  etc.  The  excessive  fever  of  the  evening  may  be 
prevented  or  subdued  by  a  large  dose  of  quinine,  ten  grains,  three 
*o  five  hours  before  the  period  of  maximum  temperature,  but  this 
t^edy  gives  such  distress  that  it  is  sooner  or  later  abandoned. 
Salicylate  of  soda,  salicin,  or  salol  may  substitute  it  in  equal  dose, 
or  in  diNdded  doses,  five  to  ten  grains  every  three  to  six  hours,  with 
perceptible  but  less  marked  effect.  The  salicylates  have  also  their 
■discomforts,  which  sooner  or  later  more  than  compensate  for  their 
^ues ;  so  that  the  treatment  of  the  fever  of  tuberculosis  in  the  long 
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ran  resolves  itself  into  the  general  treatment  of  the  disease,  espe- 
cially by  creosote. 

Night  sweats,  if  moderate,  may  be  let  alone.  They  require  treat- 
ment only  when  profuse  enough  to  reijuire  change  of  clothing  in  the 
night  or  to  exhaust  the  patient.  Remedies  to  control  night  sweat*^ 
should  be  used  in  the  following  order  :  Sponge  baths  with  hot,  boil- 
ing, water.  A  hot  general  bath.  A  solution  of  atropia,  one  j^rain 
to  the  ounce  ;  begin  wnth  a  dose  of  three  drops  ;  increase  on  the  M- 
lowing  nights  to  four,  five,  or  six  drops,  or  until  there  is  brought 
about  dilation  of  the  pupils  or  dryness  of  the  throat.  Camphoric 
acid,  twenty  to  thirty  grains  in  capsules  at  bedtime.  Agaric  acid  or 
agaricin,  one-eighth  to  one-quarter  grain  two  or  three  times  a  day. 
Chloral,  five  grains,  with  a  tiiblespoon  of  whiskey  or  a  desaertsjKwa 
of  brandy  to  counteract  its  depressing  effect.  The  end  will  be  ac* 
complished  with  some  one  of  these  remedies. 

Hiemorrhage,  if  slight,  or  especially  if  frequently  repeated  in  thfr 
history  of  the  patient,  calls  for  no  treatment  by  drugs.  In  all  cases- 
the  j)atient  should  go  to  bed.  Hicmorrhage  demands  absolute  rest. 
More  continuous  or  profuse  luemorrhage  calls  for  the  use  of  atropia, 
<jne  grain  to  the  ounce,  in  dose  of  two  to  four  drops  ever}'  two  to  six 
hours  up  to  toxic  effects.  Quiuine,  in  live-grain  dose  at  intervals  of 
two  to  four  hours,  subdues  the  fever  upon  which  the  hyperasmia  and 
haemoptysis  seem  at  times  to  depend.  An  ice  bag  may  be  put  over 
the  region  of  th(»  heart  to  slow  down  its  action.  Tincture  of  aconite^ 
in  drop  dose  every  hour  has  been  recommended  for  the  same  purj)0se. 
A  persistent  luemorrhage  calls  for  the  subcutaneous  injection  of 
ergotin  or  sclen^tinic  acid  in  half-syringef ul  doses  every  half  to  two 
hours.  Certain  individuals  learn  to  check  hnemorrhage  by  swallow- 
ing a  teasp(X)nful  of  salt,  through  reflex  contraction. 

Cough  in  some  degree  is  salutary,  for  patients  literally  expectorate 
the  disease  with  the  sputum.  Some  cough  should,  therefore,  rather 
Ije  encourag(Hl  than  checked.  The  cough  upon  rising  is  of  especial 
value  in  this  regard.  The  cough  which  is  so  excessive  as  to  lead  to 
the  evacuation  of  the  stomach,  or  so  harassing  as  to  prevent  sleep  at 
night,  calls  for  treatment.  The  same  remark  applies  here  as  to 
fever,  that  the  radical  relief  of  cough  is  the  cure  of  the  diseiise.  Pa* 
tients  often  say.  f(Mding  their  improvement,  if  they  ''could  only  get 
rid  (^f  the  cough  "  they  would  be  well  ;  and  so  they  would,  but  the 
cure  of  the  cough  implies,  of  course,  the  cure  of  the  disease.  Hence 
the  best  renuMlies  for  cough  are  creosote  and  tuberculin. 

Cough  which  l)egins  to  be  excessive  may  be  relieved  by  apomor- 
phia,  to  which  there  may  l)e  added  very  small  doses  of  morphia. 
The  bromides,  in  dose  of  ten  to  fifteen  grains,  may  alleviate  the 
cough,  JUS  a  rule,  however,  at  too  much  expense  to  the  stomach. 
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Chloral  in  dose  of  five  grains,  especially  if  associated  -^nth  alcohol,  is 
A  siife  and  pretty  sure  remedy  for  the  night  cough  of  tuberculosis. 
It  counteracts  also  night  sweats  and  insomnia.  Later  it  loses  its 
-effect.  It  should  never  be  given  in  dose  sufficient  to  bewilder  the 
patient  or  weaken  the  heart. 

In  the  effort  to  keep  away  as  long  as  possible  from  opium,  resort 
niay  be  ha<l  to  codeia,  which  may  l)e  given,  with  cherry-laurel  water 
or  bitter-almond  water,  in  doses  of  one-sixteenth  to  one-eighth  or 
one-(}uarter  of  a  grain.  Sooner  or  later  we  must  come  to  morphia. 
<Jpium  in  combination  with  benzoic  acid  and  camphor,  as  we  find  it 
in  paregoric,  in  fifteen-  to  thirty-drop  doses,  may  be  used  at  first. 
Some  c»f  the  evil  of  opium  is  obviated  by  the  use  of  the  deodorized 
tineture.  An  intelligent  patient  in  the  practice  of  the  author  labelleil 
his  bottle  of  laudanum  the  tincture  of  hope,  on  account  of  the  long 
(years)  rehef  it  gave.  The  fear  of  the  opium  habit  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidereii  in  this  disease.  Xo  evil  is  so  great  as  tul)erculosis.  The  evil 
is  not  the  fear  of  the  habit,  but  the  disturbance  of  the  digestive 
system.  Opium  seems  to  foster  tuberculosis,  hence  resort  is  had  to 
the  list-  of  it  alx)ut  the  time  when  all  hope  of  recovery  is  being  aban- 
doned. At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  opium  with  its 
shield  may  be  called  into  use  earlier  since  the  day  of  creosote  and 
tiilierciilin.  Opium  alone  is  bad  practice.  Judiciously  employed  in 
connection  with  attempts  at  radical  relief,  it  is  not  bad  practice. 

In  gJLstric  catarrh  dyspepsia  is  l»est  avoided  or  relieved  by  regula- 
tion of  the  diet.     Dyspepsia,  which  precedes  the  disease  for  months, 
i*  brought  under  control  by  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  ten  to  fifteen 
drojxs  in  a  wineglass  of  water  before  meals.     A  ])owder  of  j)epsin 
after  meals  heli)S  it.     A  large  wineglass  of  good  malt,  bitter  or  sweet 
accurding  to  taste,  preferably  bitter  for  most  people,  also  jissists  it. 
Let  me<licated  malts  l)e  avoided,  and  let  all  medicaments  lye  admin- 
istenxl  separatel}'.     The  stomach  tube  should  be  used  early  and  often. 
In  acute  miliary  tuljerculosis,  or  phthisis  florida,  the  stomach  nmst 
I*  handleil  with  great  care.     The  patient  may  take  at  first  equal 
parts  of  sweet  milk  and  some  alkaline  mineral  water,  at  the  very 
first  perhaps  preferabl}^  the  German  Selters  water.     In  spring  and 
summer  buttermilk  is  a  most  excellent  drink  ;  it  is  never  so  good  in 
^ter.    Sips  of  water  excessively  hot  relievo  nausea  and  vomiting 
^i  most  acute  infections.     Milk  may  at  times  be  taken  boiling  hot 
^ten  ungratefully  rejected  in  any  other  way.     Fer  contra,  certain 
^^^^^  are  reUeved  by  cracked  ice,  lime  water  and  milk,  or  a  pinch  of 
^da  in  milk.     Selters  water  may  be  had  fresh  from  siphon  bottles  ; 
^Qst  of  it  as  we  get  it  is  unfit  for  drink.     The  diet  may  be  brought 
^P  i?nidually  through  the  soups  without  fat,  and  fresh  oyster  juice,  to 
the  white  meat  of  sweat-bread,  fish,  or  fowl.     Rare  beef  should  be 
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introduced  as  early  as  possible  in  the  dietary  of  phthisis.  Rare  is  as 
good  as  raw  beef,  and  is  infinitely  more  palatable.  It  ma%*  be 
chopped  fine  and  made  into  pattiei*,  brcjwnt^d  iipun  the  outside.  To 
get  the  nourishment  of  beef  the  meat  must  l>e  swallowed.  Eggs 
may  be  used  at  first  only  when  diluted.  a,s  in  soups  or  with  hot 
water  or  hot  milk.  Though  nutritious,  t'gg  in  substance  is  not  easily 
digestible.  Vomiting  due  to  indigestible  matter  is  best  relieved  by 
washing  out  the  stomaeh  with  hot  water,  prefertvbly  ^vith  the  sto- 
mach tube.  Creosote  with  tinctm-e  of  nnx  vomica  i?  a  most  valuable 
remedy  in  the  vomiting  of  phthisis.  Patients  under  the  creosote 
treatment  improve  as  to  the  stomiXt*h  at  once.  Cherry-laurel  water 
or  bitter-almond  water,  with  or  without  a  half-grain  or  a  grain  of 
sulphate  of  zinc,  succeeds  in  some  obstinate  cases.  Bismuth  or 
j)owdered  eharcoid  sometimes  suffices.  A  ver^^  potent  remedy  is 
chloral  in  three-  to  five-grain  dose  largely  diluted.  A  mustard  plas- 
ter over  the  epigastrium  is  not  to  l>e  desi>ised. 

A  light  diarrha?a  may  be  allowetl  to  run,  and  may  be  regulated 
by  the  diet.  In  such  a  case  milk  is  an  impoiiant  element,  especially 
in  connection  with  lime  water,  one-ijnarter ;  animal  food.  A  more 
obstinate  case  would  call  for  bismuth^  ten  t»r  twenty  grains  at  a 
dose  after  meals.  It  is  helped  at  times  by  the  addition  of  salol, 
five  grains  to  each  dose  ;  or  ipecac,  half  to  one  grain  to  each  dose  ; 
or  Dover's  powder,  one  or  two  grains  to  each  dose.  A  suppository 
contidning  a  grain  of  opiiun  at  bedtime  relieves  the  case  for  the 
night.  A  time-halkiwed  remedy  is  the  tincture  of  opium  five  to 
seven  drops,  diluted  hydrochloric  acid  five  drops,  camphor  water  a 
tablespoon ful,  every  two  to  six  hours.  Patients  under  creosote  do 
not  suiter  so  much  as  others  from  diarrhoea. 

Pain  seldom  calls  for  ti^atment.  Intercostal  neui^lgia  is  com* 
hated  best  by  quinine,  salol,  phenacetin,  or  salipyrin.  Pleuritic 
pain  is  often  relieved  by  dry  cups,  hot  fomentations,  a  hot-water  l>ag, 
preferably  a  large  tlannel  wrung  out  of  boiling  water  and  put  about 
the  whole  chest.  Counter-irritation  with  tincture  of  iodine  or  T^ith 
croton  oil  is  of  some  use.  Belladonna  plasters  give  some  relief. 
They  are  always  unsightly",  sometimes  uncomfoi-table.  They  accu- 
mulate dirt  and  interfere  with  the  examination  of  the  chest. 

Tlie  discovery  of  tubercultn  established  the  fii^t  real  ejx)ch  in 
the  treatment  of  tuberculosis,  as  it  constituted  the  first  actual  ad- 
dress to  its  cause.  In  beginning  cases  it  disltxlges  hidden  depots  of 
the  disease  and  makes  manifest  seci-etetl  centres.  Thus  it  fr€^quently 
makes  a  diagnosis  which  could  not  be  established  without  it.  As  a 
therapeutic  agent  tuberculin  has  sto^>d  the  fire  of  trial,  so  that  its 
value  may  now  be  defiintely  stated.  The  use  of  it  is  contra-indicated 
in  hectic  and  haemorrhage,  and  in  serious  affection  of  the  intestinal 
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canal— conditions  due  to  sepsis,  and  best  controlled,  if  controllable  at 
all,  bv  creosote  and  cognac.  Tuberculin  cures  only  pure  tuberculo- 
sis. It  is  therefore  of  especial  value  in  incipient  cases  of  lung  dis- 
ease, before  sepsis  has  set  in,  and  in  deep-seated  or  secreted,  latent 
cases  of  gland  and  bone  affection.  In  these  cases  it  soon  puts  a  new- 
phase  upon  the  disease.  Cases  of  anaemia,  amenorrhoea,  dyspepsia, 
crvptogenetic  fevers,  "  colds, '^  bronchial  catarrh,  so-called  rheuma- 
tism—in  reality  beginning  bone  caries — recurrent  or  obstinate  laryngi- 
tis, or  other  of  the  multiform  manifestations  of  tuberculosis,  whose 
real  nature  was  only  disclosed  perhaps  by  tuberculin,  gradually  yield 
under  its  continued  and  judicious  use.  The  beginning  dose  should 
be  small — one-twentieth  to  one- tenth  milligramme — and  gradually 
increased,  avoiding  fever,  slowly  at  first,  more  rapidly  later,  up  to 
ten  centigrammes.  The  remedy  should  be  introduced  subcutane- 
ously  about  the  back  of  the  trunk,  not  of tener  than  every  other  day, 
and  always  in  the  morning,  that  the  effect  upon  the  temperature 
may  be  studied  during  the  day. 

•  Tubercle  bacilli  are  distributed  from  the  lungs  and  intestines  uni- 
versally over  the  body,  but  find  fertile  soil  only  in  certain  organs  or 
tissues,  as  in  the  lymph  glands  (scrofula) ;  serous  membranes  (tuber- 
cular peritonitis,  pleuritis) ;  brain,  meninges  (tumor,  basilar  meningi- 
tis) ;  bones  and  joints,  vertebrae,  knee  and  hip  (Pott's  disease,  white 
swelling,  bone  caries,  morbus  coxarius) ;  testicles  (orchitis) ;  skin 
(lupus),  etc.  The  recognition  of  the  fact  that  all  these  different  dis- 
eases depend  upon  the  same  cause  is  one  of  the  great  acquisitions  of 
the  discovery  of  the  tubercle  bacillus.  The  muscles,  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach,  duodenum,  bile  ducts,  and  urethra  are  sterile 
Boils. 

Inundation  of  the  blood  and  body  after  erosion  into  blood  and 
lymph  vessels  (thoracic  duct)  leads  to  acute  attacks  or  exacerbations 
(miliary  tuberculosis,  phthisis  florida) ;  arrest  of  development,  gene- 
rally after  destruction  of  tissue,  to  overgrowth  of  connective  tissue 
^th  cicatrization  and  shrinkage  (cirrhosis),  or  to  caseous  degenera- 
tion with  subsequent  softening  and  formation  of  cavities  (vomicae). 
The  lesions  of  tuberculosis  outside  of  the  lungs,  larynx,  brain,  serosae, 
&nd  intestine  belong  to  the  domain  of  surgery. 

Tubercular  Meningitis.— Guerin  and  Guersant  in  1827  first 
8et  apart  and  distingmshed  tubercular  from  simple  meningitis.  Be- 
muse of  the  eruption  of  tubercles  in  nodular  form  they  called  it  the 
granular  meningitis  ;  and  because  it  was  found  locaUzed  at  the  base 
<^f  the  brain  it  soon  came  to  be  known  as  basilar  meningitis,  in  distinc- 
^^Q  again  from  the  simple  form  which  affects  the  covering  of  the 
^hole  brain  and  is  seen  in  greatest  intensity  at  the  convexity.     The 
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knowletlge  that  basilar  meningitis  is  a  part  of  tlie  general  process  of 
tuberculosis  IS  an  ae<|iiisiti«m  of  much  more  recent  times,  but  the  iHs- 
ea^e  WHB  recognized  as  distinctly  tiibereiihir  (183L0  long  before  the 
direct  cause  of  tuberculosis,  the  bacillu*^  (188*^),  had  lieen  disclosed. 

Efioloffi/, — ^^Tubercular  meningitis  is  never  a  |iriinary  disease,  nor 
are  tubercles  ever  tirst  depusited  at  the  l>ase  of  the  brain,  ^Meningitis 
is  a  part  process,  a  localization,  a  migration,  a  coloniztition  of  an  over- 
flow from  elsewhere.  Post-mortem  examination  reveals  tlie  primary 
seat  of  the  atfeetiouin  some  other  part  of  the  body,  in  one  of  the  ave- 
nues of  entmnce  to  the  body.  Tulierculosis  has  its  seat  first  in  the 
lungs.  The  exiu'ession  of  the  disease  in  the  lungs  may  be  slight, 
transitory.  It  may  have  disajip^^areil  altogether  at  the  time  of  the 
examination.  The  lungs  may  show  little  or  no  lesion,  ilean while 
the  cause  of  the  disease,  the  Bacillus  tuberculosis,  will  have  i>eoetrated 
the  lung  substance  and  become  loilged  in  the  bruncbial  glands  at  the 
root  of  the  lungs.  Many  of  the  victims  of  tiiherculnr  meningitis 
show  the  presence  of  tnl>ercular  glands  in  the  neck.  It  is  not  un- 
common  to  hfive  observed  a  chain  of  enlarged  lymphatics  al)ove 
the  clavicles  and  in  front  of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoiil  muscle*  Tliese 
glands  are  only  outposts  of  more  extensive  internal  atfection.  Ex- 
^ections  of  these  glands  would  not  remove  the  disease  or  the  liability 
of  subsequent  extension.  It  may  1h'  assumed,  though  the  connection 
has  never  been  so  distinctly  traced,  tliat  in  some  cases  the  aflfection 
arises  from  the  mesenteric  glands— that  is,  from  intestinal  tubercu- 
losis. Somewhere  or  other  there  must  have  lx*en  in  the  bo<ly  a  depot 
of  tuberculous  matter.  Sometimes  there  is  to  be  found  tuberculosis 
•of  the  lungs,  sometimes  affection  of  the  vertebrte.  Pott's  disease^  in- 
testinal tuberculosis,  orchitis,  hip-jnint  affection,  S(^  that  the  menin- 
gitis, when  it  ticcurs,  though  it  may  seem  to  sui>ervene  suddenly,  is 
fjuly  an  episode  in  the  course  of  tuberculosis  and  in  the  life  of  a  tu- 
berculous patient.  Most  of  tlie  children  affet^ted  come  of  tuberculous 
stock,  or  live  in  an  atmos^ihere  contamiMatetl  by  the  disease.  The 
e\idence  of  local  infection  may  be  so  well  concealed  as  tt»  have  been 
o%'erlot*ke<l.  sti  that  the  cmllireak  in  the  brain  is  often  an  ugly  sur- 
prise. 

SffUipfitnLS. — There  may  usually  be  elicited  in  the  study  of  a  case 
a  liist(»ry  of  a  preceding  bronchial  catarrh,  marked  by  a  cough,  distin- 
guished by  its  obstinacy  to  treatment,  its  aggravation  and  remission, 
its  fretpient  recurrence.  Instead  of  a  bronchial  tliere  is  sometimes  an 
intestinal  cdfarrh  with  the  Siime  history.  The  child  is  hence  often 
more  or  less  emaciated,  easily  fatigued,  Thei*e  is  thus  usually  along 
train  of  prndntmafa  j>receding  distinct  eAndence  of  the  disease. 

Cases  distinguish  themselves  nscerehnff  from  the  start,  or  as  gas- 
iric  from  the  start.     In  the  cerebral  form  there  may  be  observed 
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more  or  less  psychical  change.  The  disposition  of  the  child  is  al- 
tered. It  is  easily  affected,  becomes  peevish,  fretfuly  irritahley 
soon  loses  interest  in  its  play,  may  no  longer  be  so  readily  diverted, 
seenis  to  be  seized  in  the  midst  of  its  occupation  with  a  kind  of  ab- 
straclion,  loses  itself,  as  it  were,  for  a  time,  gazes  into  vacancy,  re- 
sumes its  occupation  with  indifference  or  listlessness.  Perhaps  at 
this  early  period  it  may  complain  occasionally  of  headache.  It  is 
seen  to  put  its  hands  to  its  head.  It  sleeps  heavily,  falls  into  sopor 
with  a  tendency  to  stupor,  is  longer  in  awakening,  or  is  suddenly 
aroused,  sometimes  with  a  cry,  a  peculiar  shatp  cry.  It  grinds  its 
teeth  in  sleep.  These  symptoms  may  pass  unrecognized.  The  physi- 
cian is  summoned  because  the  child  is  suddenly  stricken  with  con- 
vulsions  or  strabismus,  falls  into  a  state  of  coma  as  after  a  stroke 
of  apoplexy,  from  which  it  recovers  consciousness  paraZi/zed,  usually 
after  some  more  or  less  marked  psychical  disturbance. 

The  scene  proper  opens  with  vomiting.  The  vomiting  is  cere- 
bral. It  distinguishes  itself  by  occurring  suddenl}^  wthout  cause, 
Nrithoiit  nausea  or  retching.  It  is  copious.  Cerebral  vomiting 
always  excites  alarm.  One  of  the  first  ([uestions  that  a  physician 
asks  is:  **  Has  the  child  vomited  ? ''  The  pulse  offers  strong  evi- 
dence. The  rhythm  of  the  pulse  becomes  soon  disturbed.  There 
is  a  sensation  as  if  the  pulsation  was  to  be  withheld,  a  retarda- 
tion, whereupon  follow  several  strokes  in  quicker  succession.  In 
the  further  course  of  the  disease  the  pulse  becomes  more  and  more 
retarded,  though  there  is  about  this  symptom  no  regularity.  The 
rhythmic  acts  of  respiration  are  likewise  soon  disturbed.  In  the 
^eiy  earliest  stages  of  the  disease  the  child  stops  to  sigh.  There  is 
Wittg,  yawning,  sighing.  Later  in  the  course  of  the  disease  the 
respimtion  becomes  more  and  more  disturbed,  retarded  or  quick- 
<*ned.  In  the  last  stages  it  ceases  altogether  for  a  time,  to  reappear 
^th  a  series  of  quicker  inspirations — the  so-called  Cheyne-Stokes 
phenomena. 

The  temperature  shows  the  same  irregularity.  It  is  sometimes 
subnormal  throughout  the  course  of  the  disease.  The  rule  is  that 
there  is  slight  elevation  of  temperature  at  first.  This  sign  is  among 
the  most  valuable  of  the  earlier  symptoms  of  the  disease.  It  is  dis- 
^vered,  however,  only  by  painstaking  observations.  To  be  ac- 
<?urate  the  temperature  must  be  taken  in  the  rectum. 

Early  in  the  disease  there  are  also  vaso-motor  disturbances. 
The  cheeks  are  flushed,  often  of  a  deep  crimson,  or  blanched, 
^metimes  one  side  of  the  face  is  suffused,  the  other  pallid.  The 
<^lor  comes  and  goes  quickly  without  emotional  excitement.  A  line 
<lrawn  down  the  surface  of  the  body  with  the  flat  of  the  finger, 
^foss  the  forehead,  down  the  cheek,  a  long  diagonal  over  the  breast, 
11 
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stomach,  or  thighs,  blanches  at  first,  to,  in  the  course  of  a  few  min- 
utes, fill  with  blood  and  show  itself  as  a  crimson  trace — the  tache- 
rouge  of  Bouchut.  This  sign  is  also  of  value  in  a  doubtful  case.  It 
indicates  the  spasto-paretic  condition  of  the  vaso-motors,  and  is  seen 
also  in  other  grave  infections,  as  in  scarlet  fever. 

If  the  pupils  be  observed  closely,  inequalities  may  be  detected. 
One  may  be  found  larger  than  the  other.  One  is  often  found  more 
or  less  contracted.  In  the  later  course  of  the  disease  the  pupils  . 
become  irresponsive  to  light.  Under  a  powerful  irritation  they 
may  both  be  contracted,  as  in  opium  poisoning.  Last  of  all,  when 
effusion,  has  taken  place  in  the  brain  the  pupils  are  dilated. 

The  symptoms  which  indicate  the  direct  onset  of  the  disease  are 
vomiting^  headache,  constipation.  The  child  puts  its  hands  to  its 
head.  It  tosses  about  in  bed  with  pain.  It  has  been  mentioned 
already  that  there  is  often  preliminary  diarrhoea  from  intestinal  tu- 
berculosis. With  the  onset  of  the  disease  proper  there  is,  as  a  rule, 
constipation  which  amounts  to  obstipation.  Sharp  purgatives  fail 
to  move  the  bowels,  but  with  this  constipation  there  is  also,  as  a 
rule,  collapse  of  the  abdomen,  so  that  the  abdomen  presents  a 
sunken  appearance,  to  assume  a  characteristic  boat  shape. 

The  disease  is  often  di\nded  into  stages,  and  while  there  can  be 
no  systematic  division  of  symptoms,  as  the  symptoms  of  the  various 
stages  so  closely  intermingle,  no  objection  can  be  urged  against  this 
division  if  this  fact  be  held  in  view. 

Thus  the  first  stage — that  of  irritation — is  marked  by  hjrpersemia 
of  the  pia  mater.  During  this  stage  occur  the  psychical  symp- 
toms and  the  vomiting,  the  early  headache,  the  constipation. 

Next  ensues  the  stage  of  eruption  of  tubercles  in  clusters  about 
tlie  blood  vessels  or  pia,  with  intervening  opacity  of  the  membrane 
itself,  with,  also,  the  accumulation  of  some  exudation,  which  apgeox^ 
as  a  milky  serum  about  the  optic  chiasm  and  the  various  sulci  and 
spaces  at  the  base  of  the  brain.     In  this  stage  the  headache  become* 
more  severe,  intense.     There  are  convulsions,  profound  vaso-motar 
disturbances,  sweatings,  beginning  paralyses.     These  paralyses  af-" 
feet  often   individual    muscles — the  oculo-motor,    abducent,  facial 
groups.     There  is  ptosis,   strabismus,   facial    paralysis,  sometime^ 
hemiplegia. 

In  the  third  stage  there  is  free  effusion.  The  blood  vessels  ar^ 
occluded,  the  brain  is  compressed  by  fluid  within  and  without  ther 
ventricles.  The  picture  is  now  rather  that  of  encephalitis  thaa 
meningitis.  The  child  lies  in  more  or  less  constant  stupor  or  coma. 
The  eyes,  insensitive  to  light  or  to  touch,  are  partly  filled  with  pus. 
The  surface  is  cold  and  clammy,  the  pulse  and  respiration  feeble, 
slow,  and  irregular.     Convulsions  sometimes  occur,  to  shake  with 
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violence  this  almost  inanimate  mass ;  in  one  of  them  the  heart 
ceases  to  beat,  and  death  comes  to  the  relief  of  the  relatives  and  at- 
tendants as  well  as  the  patient. 

The  diagnosis  rests  upon  the  fact  that  the  child  is  tubercu- 
lous, comes  of  tuberculous  stock,  or  is  brought  up  in  a  tuberculous 
atmosphere;  that  the  outbreak  in  the  brain  is  preceded  by  a  long 
train  of  symptoms,  whereupon  ensue  the  psychical  change,  the 
vomiting,  the  headache,  the  constipation.  Later  on  the  twitching  of 
muscles,  strabismus,  convulsions,  comatose  state,  leave  no  doubt. 
The  duration  is  short,  the  whole  course  of  the  disease  extending 
over  a  period  not  longer,  as  a  rule,  than  three  to  six  weeks. 

The  question  of  diagnosis  seldom  concerns  a  separation  of  the  form 
of  meningitis.  The  difficulty  Ues  with  the  distinction  of  meningitis 
from  typhoid  fever  or  malaria,  each  of  which  shows  more  or  less 
irregularity  in  a  child.  In  this  separation  the  most  reliance  is  to  be 
placed  upon  the  thermometer.  Malaria  shows  always  a  more  dis- 
tinct periodicity,  a  more  distinct  enlargement  of  the  spleen.  It  alone 
is  really  influenced  by  quinia.  Should  doubt  continue,  resort  should 
be  had  to  examination  of  a  drop  of  blood.  The  regular  elevation  or 
step-ladder  ascent  of  the  first  week  of  typhoid  fever,  and  the  constant 
plane  of  the  later  weeks,  should  distinguish  this  disease  from  the  ir- 
regular temperatures  of  meningitis.  The  hebetude  of  typhoid  fever 
is  ven'  different  from  the  more  or  less  periodical  and  paroxysmal 
mental  disturbance  of  the  first  stage  of  meningitis.  There  are  not  in 
typhoid  fever  the  same  vaso-motor  suffusions  and  sweatings.  Men- 
ingitis is  marked  by  constipation,  typhoid  fever  by  diarrhoea.  The 
muttering  delirium  of  typhoid  fever  differs  from  the  excitements  and 
convulsions  of  meningitis.  The  ophthalmoscope  has  revealed  in  very 
exceptional  cases  tubercles  in  the  retina  (choroid). 

"the  prognosis  is  fatal.  It  is  assumed  of  a  case  that  recovers  that 
there  has  been  an  error  in  diagnosis.  Yet  there  is  good  authority  for 
the  recovery  of  exceptional  cases.  It  is  claimed  that  post-mortems 
^e  upon  individuals  who  have  died  of  intercurrent  maladies  or 
hy  accident  have  revealed  lesions  indicative  of  a  pre-existent  menin- 
gitis. 

The  hope  is  in  prevention.  When  the  health  officers  take  charge 
of  houses  inhabited  by  tuberculous  patients  and  secure  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  tuberculous  sputum,  there  will  be  less  or  no  tuberculous 
nieningitis.  Meantime  much  more  may  be  done  than  is  done  in  this 
^Jirection  by  education  of  the  people  by  the  physician. 

The  therapy  is  wholly  symptomatic  and  palliative.  There  can  be 
°o  question  of  the  radical  treatment  of  meningitis  without  address  to 
the  whole  process  of  miliary  tuberculosis,  of  which  the  meningitis  is 
apart. 


tnberculosia  io  gen^raL  The  ice  bag  is  pot  to  the  head  more  in 
f erence  t4>  authority  than  from  any  poeslfafe  tide  it  might  be.  Nilssoo 
claimed  to  hare  bad  saooesB  with  the  appticatidii  of  iodoform  oint- 
ment 1  ;  10,  ruVibed  into  the  scalp  three  times  a  day.  and  brought  into 
more  constant  application  by  the  use  of  a  cap.  The  bromides  and' 
chloral  will  relieve  to  some  extent  pains  and  convulsions.  Resort 
may  be  had  to  chloroform  or  ether  to  cut  the  eon\iilsions  sshorti 
Morphia,  internally  by  the  rectum  or  subeutaneously^  may  give  relief, 
will  at  least  furnish  euthanasia. 

Acute  Miliary  TrBBRcn»sis  is  distinguished  by  the  dis- 
semination of  minute  tubercles  throughout  a  great  part  or  the  entire 
substance  of  lji>th  lungs,  as  well  as  by  its  general  distribution  over 
tha  whole  body.  It  represents  an  inimdation  by  auto-infection  from 
'liOiBe  local  depot,  lymph  gland,  serous  sheet,  or  bone  deposit. 

Miliary  tuberculosis  is  distinguished  by  its  continuous  fever^ 
sustained  at  high  degree  ;  by  the  increased  frequency  in  respiration, 
which  amounts  to  dyspncea  ;  by  pallor^  cyanosis,  and  rapid  col- 
lapse. The  dyspnoea  and  cyanosis  are  main  factors  in  differentia- 
tion from  typhoid  fever,  especially  in  the  presence  of  a  roseola  and 
spleen  tumor*  which  are  common  to  Ixith. 

TiBERCULOsis  UP  THE  Lymph  Glands  IS  comuiou  to  all  cases, 
but  is  so  called  only  when  the  glands  are  affected  \isibly  or  show^^ 
affection  in  signs  of  disease.     In  this  regard  the  cervical  glands  az«r|^| 
the  most  obtrusive.     These  glands  appear  as  visible  prominences.  ^^ 
tumors,  or  actual  deformities,  to  contribute  to  the  affection  commonly 
called  scrofula.     The  tendency  is  toward  latency  with  induration* 
Under  stimulus — m sanies,  pertussis,  sire  throat,  or  other  unknown 
cause — the  glands  show  signs  of  inflammation,  usually  of  passive 
or  subacute  form.     Thus  they  may  undergo  caseation  or  suppura- 
tion, and  ilischarge  their  contents  under  a  slow  process  of  months' 
or  years*  duration,  to  lea%"e  finally  tlisfiguring  scars. 

Affection  of  other  glands  (bronchial,  mesenteric,  retroperitoneal), 

equally  common  but  less  obtrusive, 
shows  itself  in  signs  of  disease  of  tlie 
lungs,  intestine,  and  peritoneiun. 
Scrofula  is  usually  attended  also  with 
conjunctivitis,  l>lepharitiSj  otitis, 
ozaena,  and  various  diseases  of  the 
skin. 

Tuberculosis  op  the  Gkkito- 
URINARY  Apparatus.— Tuljercle  ba- 
cilli cMine  to  lodge  in  various  parts 
genito-urinary  tract,  in   the  kidneys,    including  the   pelvis, 
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the  ureters,  bladder,  and,  very  rarely,  the  prostate  gland,  but  not  in 
the  urethra.  The  disease  shows  itself  in  dysuria  and  pain,  and 
the  urine  may  contain  pus  and  blood.  The  diagnosis  really  rests, 
however,  upon  the  detection  of  bacilli  in  the  urine.  The  urine  is 
to  be  filtered  and  the  sediment  tested  in  the  usual  way. 

Cases  of  salpingitis  and  peritoneal  tuberculosis  have  been  found 
to  depend  upon  a  deposit  in  the  Fallopian  tubes.  A  much  more  com- 
mon localization  is  in  the  testicles,  to  constitute  an  orchitis,  which 
distinguishes  itself  from  orchitis  from  other  cause  by  its  painless- 
ness and  protraction.  Such  tumors  may,  however,  undergo  at  any 
time  rapid  caseation  and  destruction.     The  disease  begins  in   one 
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Fio.  11 1.— Tuberculous  caries  (stiffnass)  of  cervical  vertebrae. 
Fia.  1(2.— Tuberculous  caries  Cgibbus;  of  dorsal  vertebrae  (Bradford). 


^n>an  at  any  period  of  life,  including  infancy,  and  usually  involves 
tbe  other  in  the  course  of  time.  Other  deposits  may  be  usually  dis- 
covered in  these  cases,  especially  in  the  lungs,  and  this  deposit,  as 
'^ell  as  that  in  any  other  organ,  may  in  turn  serve  as  a  distributing 
centre  for  disease  of  other  organs  or  for  general  dissemination. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  Bones  and  Joints. — According  to  the 
observations  of  Alfer — 1,752  cases  in  six  years — affection  of  the  bones 
*^d  joints  shows  itself  in  the  following  frequency  :  knee  joint,  hip 
joint,  vertebral  column,  tarsal  and  metatarsal  bones,  elbow  joint, 
can^al  and  metacarpal  bones.     The  disease  (caries)  is  distinguished 
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in  all  cases  by  its  sluggish  character,  long  duration,  deformity,  and 
obstinacy  to  treatment. 

Tuberculosis  of  other  organs  will  be  discussed  under  appropriate 
heads. 

The  diagnosis  in  all  these  cases  rests  ultimately  upon  the  detec- 
tion of  the  tubercle  bacillus,  which  is  the  central  point  about  which 
everything  else  connected  with  the  subject  must  revolve. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say,  however,  that  while  the  presence  of  the  ba- 
cillus declares  the  character  of  the  disease,  absence  of  it  does  not 
exclude  it,  as  dead  bacilli  dwindle  and  disappear.  In  any  case  the 
diagnosis  may  be  established  by  the  injection  of  a  milligramme  of 
tuberculin,  which  sets  up  a  reaction  in  a  case  of  tuberculosis. 

Prophylaxis  includes  removal  from  the  air  of  infection,  or,  where 
that  is  impossible,  purification  of  the  air  by  ventilation,  destruction 
of  sputum,  general  cleanliness,  etc.  A  scrofulous  child  should  be 
bathed  regularly  and  fed  substantially  with  nutritious  diet— milk, 
eggs,  meats,  and  all  kinds  of  fruits  and*  vegetables.  The  milk 
should  not  come  from  a  tuberculous  mother,  nurse,  nor  from  a  tu- 
berculous cow.  Here,  again,  the  condition  may  be  determined  at 
times  only  by  an  injection  of  tuberculin,  which  discloses  tuber- 
culosis at  times  in  people,  esj)ecially  in  milk  cows,  apparently  per- 
fectly healthy. 

The  treatment  in  every  case  is  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  in 
general,  by  roborant  diet,  fresh  air,  altitude,  cod-liver  oil,  tubercu- 
lin, creosote,  iodine,  etc. ,  with  especial  address  to  the  especial  form  of 
the  disease.     Iodine  is  best  administered  to  a  child  in  the  form  of  the 
S3'rnp  of  the  iodide,  gtt.  x.-xxx.  in  double  the  quantity  of  simple 
syrup,  three  times  a  day.     Where  the  iron  may  be  contra-indicAte<i 
on  account  of  constipation  the  iodide  of  jx»tassium  or  sodium  may 
be  preferred.     Five  drops  of  the  ounce-to-ounce  solution — i,e.,  the 
iodide  with  peppermint  water — may  be  administered  before  meals  ii^ 
a  wineglass  of  milk.     Swollen  glands  often  disappear  entirely  under 
this  treatment.     Hueter  recommends  extirpation  by  means  of  a  louj? 
excision  along  the  posterior  border  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle* 
enucleation  with  a  blunt  instrument,  and  dressing  with  the  iodofon^ 
tampon.     It  is  certain  that  the  glands,  though  a  constant  menac*?? 
remain  innocuous  in  many  cases. 

Bone  and  joint  affections  may  be  sometimes  reached  by  injections 
of  iodoform.  The  remedy  is  best  brought  to  bear  upon  the  disease  i'^ 
the  form  of  iodoformol — i.e.,  iodoform  with  twenty  per  cent  of  oli'*'^ 
oil.  Boiling  sterilizes  as  well  as  makes  a  fine  emulsion  of  this  mi^ 
ture,  which  when  injected  releases  the  iodoform  to  be  distribute^ 
over  and  about  the  seat  of  the  disease.  The  oil  is  not  more  painfi^* 
injected  hot  than  cold.     The  injection,  containing  iodoform  3  i.  eaci^ 
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time,  should  be  made  about  once  a  week.  Trendelenljerg  rep<3rta 
fortr  per  cent  of  cures,  or  approximate  cures,  with  this  method* 

Systematic  trial  should  l>e  made*  in  all  obstinate  cases,  of  the  in- 
unction  treatment  with  massage.  Green  soap  (sapo  viridis)  should 
be  rubbed  into  the  tnmk  and  extremitieB  twice  a  day  fur  one  week, 
then  once  a  day  for  tliree  days,  after  which,  nut  before,  the  bcnly 
ma}^  be  washed  clean.  Remarkable  results  may  follow  this  simple 
procedure.  After  failure  with  these  means,  or  in  connection  with 
them,  resort  may  be  had  to  tuberculin  in  very  small  dose,  and  finally 
to  the  sturgeon's  knife.  Speedy  extirpation  of  an  affected  testicle 
may  save  the  sound  side,  and  may  prevent  a  g-eneral  dissemination 
of  the  disease. 

Lastly,  i^erfectly  quiescent  cases  should  l>e  let  alone,  on  the  prin- 
ciple *'  quieta  non  movere!'*  On  this  principle  the  surgeon  some- 
times compromises  with  an  abscess  about  the  hip,  and  always  splints 
the  sjiine  in  vertebral  cari€*s  by  a  plaster  jacket  or  other  fixed  sup- 
port. But  here,  as  everywhere,  cases  must  be  individualized.  Gland 
and  bone  tuberculosis  is  more  apt  to  be  a  pure  pro<:*ess  than  lung 
tubeniilosis,  which  is,  jxs  a  rule*  complicated  with  subsequent  septic 
infection.  The  apyretic  is  the  best  j>eriod  for  railical  address  by  tu- 
berculin^ and  cases  which  show  paroxysmal  or  cootiuually  recurrent 
attack  of  fever  should  be  subjected  to  this  treatment.  The  dose 
should  Ije  increased  from  one-twentieth  of  one  milligranone,  the  mini- 
mum, to  ten  centigrammes,  the  maximum  quantity.  The  remedy 
should  be  injected  not  oftener  than  every  other  day,  and  with  strict 
regard  to  the  temperature,  i.e.,  to  the  keei>ing  this  side  of  fever. 
The  tone  and  vigor  of  the  body  rapidly  improve  imder  the  use  of 
tnWrculin,  and  the  uncontrollable  evils  of  septic  invasion  and  the 
long,  slow  tortures  of  marasmus  from  later  dissemination  ai*e 
avened  in  this  way. 

LEPRA. 

L?pra;  leprosy  (A./t/oo5^  scaly);  elephantiasis Qriecorum;  German, 
Aussatz  (set  apart,  isolate). — A  chronic  infection,  chiefly  of  the  skin 
and  nerves :  produced  l)y  a  special  bacillus  :  characterized  by  infil- 
tration and  destruction  of  tissue,  disturbance  and  destruction  of  sen- 
ition  (amesthesia),  and  s^low,  progressive  marasmus. 
Histortf. — Lepra,  the  famous  plague  of  the  Old  Testament,  was 
the  most  dreaded  disease  of  antiquity  and  the  most  formidable  foe  of 
mankind.  On  account  of  its  deformity,  infectiousness,  and  incurabil- 
ity, victims  of  the  disease  were  shunned  and  set  apart.  The  term 
*'  leper*'  is  still  a  contumely.  With  the  advent  of  sypliilis  in  the  fif- 
Efuth  century  leprosy  began  to  recede,  to  occupy  finally  a  subordi- 
Ite  role,  ^:>  that  the  disease  is  now  seen  in  Eurojie  only  in  Norway 
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and  Sweden,  Turkey,  along  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean;  ai 
America,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  in  the  southern  part  o 
own  country  (Florida  and  Louisiana),  though  it  still  prevails  ii 
demic  proportions  in  the  East.  The  luminous  period  tin  the  hi 
of  the  disease  was  the  discovery  of  the  Bacillus  leprae  by  Hansei 
Neisser  in  1879. 

Bacteriology, — The  Bacillus  leprae  is  a  slender,  delicate  rod,  i 
half  as  long  as  the  diameter  of  a  red  blood  corpuscle.  It  reser 
closely  the  Bacillus  tuberculosis,  and  is  usually  disclosed  in  the 
way,  but  differs  from  it  in  that  it  may  be  stained  in  acids,  eosin. 


Fio.  Its.— Leontlasis  leprosa  (MQDch). 

acid  f uchsin — a  fact  which  led  to  its  eariier  recognition.  The  Ba 
leprae  has  been  cultivated  on  gelatinized  blood  serum  and  cooked 
Authorities  differ  regarding  the  possibility  of  inoculation  of  an 
and  the  mode  of  ingress  into  the  human  body.  The  best  bacte 
gists  deny  any  hereditary  transmission.  Lepers  live  for  years  ii 
mate  (family)  relation  witli  others  without  ever  conveying  th 
ease.  It  is  certain  that  the  bacillus  or  its  spores  may  lie  latent  i 
body  for  a  long  time,  for  months  or  years.  It  is  usually  dig 
nated  through  lymph  channels,  more  rarely  by  the  blood  (vide 
tispiece.  Fig.  1). 

Symptoms, — The  soils  of  selection  in  the  body  are  the  skh 
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nerves,  but  other  organs,  the  Uver,  spleen,  and  testicle,  are  often 
rfeitale'/i  mas^e. 

In  the  skin,  especially  of  the  face,  knees,  elbows,  and  backs  of  the 
hands,  lepra  forms  masses  or  tuberosities,  which  slowly  increase  in 
m,  to  produce  characteristic  deformity  (leontiasis)  or  ulceration 
writh  destruction.  The  destructive  process  slowly  extends,  to  invade 
leeper  tissues  and  organs.  In  fact,  lepra  may  attack  any  part  of  the 
tXKly;  the  hairy  scalp  and  glans  penis  alone 
^ape. 

Nerve  tissue  is  irritated,  thickened,  and 
inally  destroyed,  with  symptoms  at  first  of 
^Upemsthesia  and  pain,  especially  in  the  do- 
main of  the  ulnar,  median,  and  peroneal 
wves,  and  later  ancesthesia,  not  infrequent- 
ly paralysis.  Trophic  change,  discolorations, 
mrphcra  nigra  et  alba,  and penqyhigus  are 
ximmon  expressions  of  the  disease.  Every  in- 
vasion is  attended  with  that  rapid  multiplica- 
tiun  of  cell  elements  which  constitutes  the 
■^nulation  tumor. '^ 

The  incubation  runs  from  three  to  five 
y^ars  (Hansen).  The  course  lasts  for  life, 
which  it  usually  abbreviates  with  deformities 
to  which  the  patient  grows  indifferent. 

Prophylaxis  and  Treatment,  —  As  the 
m^^le  or  avenue  of  invasion  is  unknown,  and 
^s  the  disease  is  general  or  constitutional  when 
first  seen  or  recognized,  the  only  prevention  consists  in  destroying  ex- 
<^reted  matter,  and  isolation  of  patients,  whose  lot  sliould  certainly  be 
niade  as  comfortable  as  isolation  admits.  Periods  of  latency  or 
quiescence,  even  of  years'  duration,  must  not  be  mistaken  for  cure  of 
tte  disease.  Treatment  is  as  yet  symptomatic  and  empirical.  Unna 
claims  to  have  cured  cases  with  the  internal  administration  of  the 
ichthvo-sulphate  of  soda  and  local  applications  of  ichthyol  and  pyro- 
gallic  acid. 

SYPHILIS. 

Syphilis,  sive  morbus  Gallicus  (Fracastorius,  1530)  ;  pudenda- 
&ra, lues  venerea,  pox;  etymology  unknown  (possibly  avs:  qjiXhv, 
|nutiial  love). — An  exclusively  human  infection,  of  venereal  origin, 
inherited  or  acquired,  distinguished  by  a  long  period  of  incubation, 
^0  to  four  weeks,  a  primary  sore  at  the  point  of  inoculation,  ^\^th 
subsequent  glandular  enlargement ;  a  second  stage  marked  by  sore 
throat,  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  condylomata ;  a  third  stage  with 
tall  of  the  hair,  disease  of  bone,  and  finally  of  internal  organs. 


Fio.  111.— Mutilating  leprosy. 
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Syphilis  formerly  inclnde*!  other  venereal  diseases — gonorrhoea 
Hud  chancroid.  Knowledge  of  true  syphilis  dat^s  from  149,1  a.ik 
Definite  infoniiation  and  differentiation  from  gonorrhoea  was  fur- 
nishetl  by  Ricord,  1838.  The  contest  between  the  unicists,  who 
maintained  that  the  varieties  of  venereal  disease  were  but  different 
expressions  of  the  same  malady,  and  the  dnahsts,  who  maintained 
that  each  disease  was  separate^  was  decided  by  Ricord,  who,  with 
overwhehning  proof,  established  the  fact  that  syphilis  is  a  ct>nstitu- 
tional,  chancroid  a  strictly  local  disease.  No  other  venereal  diseai^e 
than  syphilis  is  or  becomes  constitutionaL  Chancroid  may  involve 
the  lymphatics  and  j>roduce  buboes,  the  soi'e  itself  may  become  gan- 
grenous, but  elutncnjid  is  never  systemic.  So,  also,  gonorrlujea  may 
affect  the  lymphatics  of  the  groin,  may  extend  to  the  bladder,  in 
women  also  to  the  uterus,  tubes,  ovaries,  and  even  to  the  perito- 
neum, it  may  invade  the  joints,  but  it  never  causes  late  constitu- 
tional disease. 

History. — Gonorrhcea  and  chancroid  have  been  known  from 
time  immemoriaL  Syi>hilis,  as  stated,  entered  Eurojie  and  was  tii"st 
described  as  a  form  of  venereal  disease  about  1493.  It  appeared  be* 
fore  Naples  and  spread  through  Italy  with  the  invading  French 
army.  During  the  following  years  it  raged  violently  throughout  all 
Soutliorn  Europe,  The  primeval  origin  is  unknown.  The  periml  of 
its  appearance  was  a  period  of  adventure  and  exploration,  America 
was  discovered  and  Africa  explored.  Certain  medical  historians  de- 
rived the  disease  frrim  America,  but  there  was  no  history  of  syph- 
ilis among  the  indigines  until  it  was  introduced  from  Europe*  With 
iBore  reason  it  is  supjwsed  to  have  been  imported  from  Africa  by 
Portuguese  explorers.  With  its  first  recognition  it  was  certainly  a 
new  disease,  but  within  ten  years  it  spread  over  the  whole  civilized 
world.  The  filthy  personal  habits  and  the  pecuhar  social  customs  of 
the  time  explain  its  rapid  diffusion,  Ricord  believed  it  to  l>e  a  trans- 
formation of  glandei's  ;  Siuion  cunsidered  it  a  form  of  leprosy.  It  is 
now  known  to  be  specific,  .?ki  generis.  The  confusion  which  so 
long  prevailed  regarding  the  identity  of  venereal  diseases  was  partly 
du*^*  to  the  fact  that  two  or  more  affectitins  may  be  conveyed  at  the 
same  time.  It  is  possible  at  one  itnjaire  intercourse  to  contract  syph- 
ilis, chancroid,  and  gonnrrhcBa,  witb  srabies  or  p.?diculi. 

Syi>hilis  is  distinguished  by  its  long  period  of  incubation.  The 
first  manifestation  appears  in  two  to  four  weeks,  usually  not  later 
than  the  twenty-first  day  after  infection.  Any  lesion  which  ajtiiears 
before  the  lapse  of  two  week-^  is  almost  certainly  not  syphilitic. 

Etiolofjff, — The  disease  may  be  conveyed,  aside  from  sexu^d  in- 
tercourse, through  the  medium  of  utensils,  drinking  vessels,  towels, 
by  contact  of  other  parts  of  the  body,  as  of  the  lips  in  kissing.     Phy- 
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^dans  have  become  infected  in  the  manipulation  and  treatment  of 
^case,  more  especially  in  obstetric  service. 

Srphilis  is  introduced  only  by  inoculation,  whereby  is  required  a 
break  of  the  surface.  Slight  lacerations,  abrasions,  or  other  lesions 
of  the  genital  mucosa  suflSce  to  give  it  entrance. 

Bacteriology. — Lustgarten  ascribes  pathogenic  properties  to  a 
badDus  much  like  that  of    tuberculosis.     It  is  3  to  7  )ti  long  and 
somewhat  enlarged  at  the  ends.     It  is  demonstrated  with  difficulty, 
best,  according  to  Muschalk,  in  the  hot  Lof- 
fler  solution  with  subsequent  stain  with  vesu-       ^ 
Tin,  when  the   bacilli  stand  out  blue  on  a  ^  ^ 

brown  field.     Cultivation  has  not  yet  been       ^    -^        9    g^ 
successful.    The  pathogenetic  relation  of  this      ".     Qs  J^^         w 
organism  is  not  yet  definitely  established;        *       i^^^    ^^ 
for  it  speaks  the  facts  that  it  may  be  found      ^^^■y'f       m  IIP 
in  all  kinds  of  sj-philitic  lesions,  and  that  it         "*j"3|^>x,^  "" 
may  be  now  distinguished   by  the  carbol-     fio.  ii5.-Lu8tgarten-8  ba- 
fuchsin  test  from  smegma  bacilli,  from  which  ciuusof  syphius. 
it  could  not  hitherto  be  separated. 

Hereditary  Sy2:>hilis. — Either  parent  affected  with  syphilis, 
manifest  or  latent,  may  communicate  the  disease  to  the  fcetus.  The 
child  may  be  affected  during  birth  by  disease  of  the  soft  parts  of  the 
mother  (congenital  syphilis),  at  conception  by  diseased  ova  or  sper- 
matozoids,  or  during  gestation  through  the  blood  (hereditary  syphi- 
lis).   Further,  a  father  may  communicate  the  disease  to  the  child 


i^■^itf*'"i^i•--^i£I.'-;Jito•J.. 
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Teeth  in  hereditary  syphilis  CHutc^iinBoii). 

through  the  spermatozoids,  while  the  mother  escapes  altogether  or  is 
subsequently  affected  by  the  child. 

The  foetus  thus  affected  may  perish  in  utero  and  be  discharged. 
Habitual  abortus  is  fretjuently  due  to  this  cause  or  to  placental 
syphilis.  More  frequently  the  child  is  carried  longer  and  birth  is 
premature.  The  child  then,  or  later,  shows  evidence  of  the  disease 
"1  feeble  constitution,  stunted  growth  (arrested  development),  notched 
^th,  etc.,  or  in  actual  eruption  of  papules,  vesicles,  and  scales  upon 
the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet  (pemphigus  and  psori- 
^)-  Coryza,  caries  of  bone,  periostitis,  keratitis,  are  other  evidences 
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of  infection.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  of  hereditary  syphilis  tl» 
disease  shows  itself  within  three  months  after  birth.  In  a  small 
proportion,  ten  per  cent,  it  may  be  delayed  up  to  six  months— «yi>Ji- 
lis  hcereditaria  tarda. 

As  the  disease  expires  in  the  parents,  subsequent  conceptions, 
show  less  and  less  infection,  until  finally  children  are  bom  healthy 
and  at  term. 

Symptoms. — The  first  sign  of  syphilis  appears  at  the  site  of  in- 
oculation in  the  form  of  a  chancre  (from  cancer),  ulcus  durum,  a> 
papule,  upon  the  summit  of  which  is  formed  a  small  vesicle  whofle* 
rupture  leaves  a  cup-shaped  depression.  The  chancre  is  peculiar  in 
having  an  indurated  base.     This  induration,  which  is  best  detected. 


Fia.  119.— Syphilitic  roseola  with  malformation  of  teeth  (Keyes). 

by  pinching  up  the  papule  between  the  fingers,  is  almost  pathogno- 
monic. It  constitutes  what  is  called  the  initial  sclerosis.  The  sore- 
lasts,  as  a  rule,  at  least  three  or  four  weeks,  often  as  many  months* 
It  may  reappear  after  having  subsided,  and  this  process  may  be 
repeated. 

In  the  female  the  initial  lesion  is  usually  located  upon  the  innet 
surface  of  the  labia  or  on  the  vaginal  portion  of  the  cervix.    li* 
these  situations  it  appears  as  a  flat  or  slightly  elevated  sore  without  • 
the  distinct  papular  character.     On  account  of  its  location  and  char^ 
acter  it  is  fixniuently  overlooked. 

By  the  time  the  induration  of  the  chancre  is  well  developed  ther© 
is  enlargement  of  the  inguinal  glands,  usually  more  marked  in  one  ' 
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(laiid,  forming  the  so-called  induleut  bubo.    The  common  seat  of 
aljo  is  in  the  groin.     If  the  hand  is  the  site  of  the  primary  butw  the 
back  of  the  elbow,  the  cubital  or  post-cubital  glands,  firnt  en- 
The  situation  of  the  chancre  detennines  the  site  of  the  bubts 
in  that  the  nearest  glands  iire  the  earliest  affecteiL 

A  month  may  now  elapse  with»nit  further  mauifestatiims,  after 
which  time  lesions  show  themselvi?s  in  the  skin.     The  erupt  ton  n\^m 
le  skin  is  oft^en  preceded  by  malaij^ej.  chill,  fever,  and  other  evi- 
lenees  of  systemic  affection.     It  appeai-s  as  a  roseola  over  the  fore- 
bead,   chest,   shoulders,   abdomen,    and  may   be  distributetl  as  an 
Sorescence  over  the  whole  body. 
The  syphiUtie  roseola  is  to  be  distinguished  from  measles  by  the 
ct  of  its  occurrence  in  an  a€lult,  by  its  brighter  color,  the  broa<ler 
of  the  eruption,  and  by  the  history"  of  the  case.     The  initiid 
may  usually  still  be  found  at  this  time.     The  eruption  has  frc- 
luently  a  coppery  hue^  a  pigmentation, 
result  of  prolonged  irritation  of  the 
It  is  not  always  s*^en  in  s^-philis, 
ind  does  not  belong  especially  to  this 

*  Following  the  early  eruption  of  sec- 
ondary syphilis  occur  others  represent- 
ing nearly  all  the  various  forms  of  dermal 
^disease — c.f/..  small  and  large  papular 
?rupti«jns,  acne;  small  and  large  pustu- 
lar eruptions,  ecthyma,  etc.  Destruc- 
tive pustular,  tuljercular,  and  gumma- 
tous lesions  belong  to  the  later  ( t^rtiar^i 

stage.  Syphilis  in  the  skin  is  distinguished  by  its  yiy\ymor\Ak%mn. 
8eTeral  different  varieties  of  eruption  may  frequently  be  foun*!  at  th** 
same  time. 

By  the  time  of  the  first  eruption  there  in  geoBwUy  mOmWtmmit  of 
the  l>-mphatic  glands.  All  the  glands  mar  became  nfltected,  m$td  tlm 
disease  is  distinguishetl  by  the  involvement  of  gland*  which  itj  «Mmr 
diseases  usually  escape,  as  the  glands  behind  the  stcmo-ninsUAii 
muscle  and  those  behind  the  elbow. 

About  the  same  time  lesions  ap|iear  upon  the  mucsouii 
of  the  throat.     The  thi-oat  beeuiiies  hyperfeniit*.  especially  Um- 
of  the  palate  and  the  pillars  of  the  fauces.     There  is  QiMittUx   ^ph 
anejiniL     The  nose  is  similarly  affected.     Later  in  th«^ccininfci^  *>f    ^j 
dii^ase  destructive  lesions  devt^kip  in    the  tbro^^  ^^^  iK^»-,      'J^^ 
;    ivnot  remain  confined  to  the  soft  palate?,  but  m^y  tfrv^^u  v.     \i^ 
larynx,  beginning,  as  a  rule,  upon  the  lin^iuU  sur£i*^^^j^Vw   ^i,,^^,,,^ 
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the  posterior  surface.  No  disease  deforms  the  nose  and  throai 
than  syphilis.  The  sunken  bridge  of  the  nose  is  a  characl 
lesion. 

Among  the  most  prominent  of  the  lesions  of  secondary  s; 
are  the  condylomata.  These  patches  or  plaques  are  the  most 
mon  sources  of  infection,  since  they  last  much  longer  than  t; 
mary  sore.     They  occur  not  only  upon  the  mucous  membrane 


Fio.  121.— Tubercular  sypbiloderm  of  face  (Hyde). 

upon  the  skin  where  it  is  moist  and  subject  to  intertrigo,  as 
the  vulva,  nates,  and  under  the  breasts.  They  differ  from 
orrhgeal  condylomata,  which  have  a  drier  surface  and  a  more  r 
warty,  or  cauliflower  appearance. 

The  eye  is  involved.    There  is  wont  to  appear  an  affection 
iris  during  the  secondary  stage  of  syphilis,  which  demands  in 
ate  dilatation  of  the  pupil  to  prevent  adhesion  to  the  lens.     Ke 
is  common  later.     The  choroid,  the  retina,  the  optic  nerve  n: 
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affected  at  any  time.  Paresis  and  paralysis  of  the  eye  muscles  are 
not  infrequent. 

During  succeeding  years  symptoms  may  appear  and  disappear 
repeatedly. 

The  tertiary  lesions  upon  the  skin  are  chiefly  pustular,  ecthy- 
matoiis  in  character.  Syphilitic  rupia  is  characteristic.  It  consists 
of  pustules  which  scale  over,  break  down,  and  form  scales  again. 
The  crust  is  therefore  laminated  in  structure  and  appearance,  like  an 
oyster  shell.  Large  pustular  lesions  not  covered  in  this  way  are 
called  tubercular.  They  occur  most  frequently  upon  the  back 
about  the  sacrum.  All  these  lesions  of  syphilis  destroy  tissue  and 
leave  scars.    They  are  sometimes  attended  by  itching,  which  does 


Fio.  128.— Syphilitic  necrofiis  of  cranium  (Eichborst). 

Dot  ()oour  in  the  secondary  eruptions.  These  late  manifestations  are 
Dot  infectious  or  contagious. 

The  affection  of  the  bones  is  characterized  by  a  peculiar  noc- 
tnrnal  exacerbatio9i,  ascribed  to  pressure  from  distended  veins, 
subcutaneous  nodes  develop,  especially  upon  the  sternum,  clavicle, 
^d  spine  of  the  tibia.  Changes  in  the  structure  of  the  bones  may 
^ur  in  any  part  of  the  body,  either  in  the  direction  of  necrosis  or 
^burnation. 

Syphilitic  disease  of  the  internal  organs  belongs  to  the  tertiary^ 
l*"od.  It  occurs,  as  a  rule,  very  late — ten,  twenty,  or  more  years 
^^r  the  primary  lesion.  It  is  often  recognized  by  the  fact  that 
syphilitic  manifestations  have  occurred  at  intervals  during  this 
period. 

^  the  part  of  the  nervous  system  pressure  sjTuptoms,  more 
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especially  incomplete  paralysis,  may  arise  as  the  result  of 
from  the  cranial  bones  or  spine.     Tumors  of  the  brain  and  c 
have  this  origin,  or  may  consist  of  gummata,  more  dist 
characteristic  of  the  disease. 

A  certain  change  affects  the  blood  vessels,  as  an  endi 
obliterans,  which  gives  rise  to  regions  of  softening  in  the  b 
cord.  Syphilis  attacks  the  nerves  themselves,  especially  tl 
Jifth,  and  seventh.  The  muscles,  though  rarely,  are  some 
vaded.  There  is  a  syphilitic  myositis,  most  frequent  in  th 
muscle. 

The  lungs  are  attacked  more  frequently  in  hereditary 
quired  syphilis.     It  is  often  diflBcult  to  distinguish  the  dise 


Fig.  128.— Syphilitic  endarteritis  cBaumgarteu):    1,  endarteritic  growth  ;  2,  new  t 
trata ;  8,  old  tunic;  4,  gummata  in  the  adventitia;  av,  adyentitia;  m«,  muscular  coat. 


ordhiary  phthisis    due    to   tuberculosis.     It  is  said   to  ati 
middle  portion  of  the  lung  rather  than  the  apices.     It  does 
rise  to  cavities,   and  is  more  amenable  to  treatment   tha: 
culosis. 

In  the  liver  syphilis  causes  a  form  of  cirrhosis,  a  prolifer 
the  connective  tissue  (diffuse  hepatitis),  compressing  the  ves; 
followed  by  all  the  signs  of  ordinary  cirrhosis.  Gummata  fr 
appear  in  the  liver,  sometimes  to  produce  a  nodular  conditio 
may  simulate  carcinoma.  With  tliese  lesions  some  external 
of  the  disease  can  usually  be  found. 

Syphilis  causes  a  peculiar  sarcocele,  which  may  be  of  la 
invoMng  the  whole  testicle.     It  is  usually  of  slow  growth 
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painful.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  tubercular  disease  by  the  fact 
that  the  latter  affects  the  structure  proper  of  the  testicle,  and  is^ 
moreover,  usually  accompanied  by  tuberculosis  elsewhere.  It  differs. 
from  gonorrhceal  epididymitis  in  the  absence  of  fluid  within  the 
tunic. 

The  diagnosis  of  syphilis  can  usually  be  made  by  observing  the 
fwhTiiorphism  but  symmetrical  distribution  of  its  eruptions,  the 
glandular  enlargements,  and  the  changes  in  the  bones.  Suspicion  is 
often  aroused  during  inspection  of  the  patient  by  the  condition  of  the 
eyes,  nasal  bones,  the  presence  of  cicatrices  or  pigmentations  in  cer- 
tain localities — shins — or  the  detection  of  an  ozaBua.  The  diagnosis 
is  sometimes  only  definitely  established  by  the  results  of  treatment. 

The  prognosis  is  for  the  most  part  favorable.  The  manifesta- 
tions can  usually  be  controlled.  Deep-seated  lesions  due  to  syphilis 
are.  as  a  rule,  more  amenable  to  treatment  than  when  dependent 
upon  other  cause. 

Treatment. — ^The  initial  lesion  is  best  treated  upon  an  expectant 
plan.  It  issufl&cient  to  make  somB  local  application,  as  dry  calomel, 
iodoform,  or  bismuth.     Excision  is  no  longer  practised. 

Those  patients  have,  as  a  rule,  the  best  prospects  in  whom  gene- 
ral, specific  treatment  is  begun  latest.  It  is  not  best  to  endeavor  to 
prevent  the  secondary  lesions,  which  are  harmless.  When,  however, 
destructive  changes  threaten  (palate,  nose)  it  is  necessary  to  inter- 
fere. 

Specific  treatment  may  be  postponed  till  the  disease  has  reached 
full  efflorescence.  This  can  rarely  be  done  in  practice.  So  great  is 
the  popular  fear  of  the  disease  that  it  is  usually  necessary  to  begin 
treatment  at  once.  The  treatment,  then,  should  be  mild  at  the  start, 
a  sjrup  of  sarsaparilla  or  mild  Zittmann's  decoction.  Unfortunately, 
l^th  physician  and  patient  are  impatient  for  results. 

Mercury  is  specific  for  syphilis.  This  fact  was  knowji  long  ago 
('iianna  metallorum),  but  the  drug  was  given  so  recklessly  and  for 
hU  the  venereal  diseases  that  some  of  the  late  lesions  were  often  erro- 
neously ascribed  to  the  treatment. 

The  best  form  in  which  to  administer  mercury  internally  is  calo- 
^?1.  The  method  of  the  Vienna  school  is  as  follows  :  One  grain  is 
i^ven  three  times  daily  for  five  days  ;  the  dose  is  increased  one  grain 
every  five  days  for  twenty  days.  One  to-  three-grain  doses  are  then 
^ntinued  for  twenty  days  longer. 

If  the  bowels  are  too  much  affected  they  may  be  confined  by 
<>pium.  Ptyalism  is  to  be  met  by  the  use  of  potassium  chlorate,  satu- 
rated solution,  a  teaspoonf ul  every  two  hours.  The  evils  of  ptyal- 
ism have  been  much  exaggerated.  They  are  as  nothing  compared 
^th  the  late  lesions  of  syphilis,  against  which  thorough  treatment 
12 
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offers  the  best  protection.  The  best  effects  are  to  be  obtained  by  the 
inunction  method.  A  small  mass  of  mercurial  ointment,  a  piece  as 
big  as  the  end  of  the  Uttle  finger,  is  rubbed  between  the  hands,  as  a 
barber  rubs  hair  oil  before  applying  it,  and  is  then  applied  at  bedtinne 
with  friction  for  five  minutes  to  the  body  in  the  following  order  : 
Forearms,  arms,  chest,  abdomen,  thighs,  legs — one  part  each  night, 
to  avoid  eczema.     The  body  should  be  bathed  but  once  a  week. 

The  treatment  should  be  continued  for  weeks  or  months,  or  up  to 
slight  ptyalism.  Thereupon  mercury  should  be  given  in  small  dose^, 
as  the  biniodide  gr.  ^^  in  pill,  one  to  three  times  a  day  for  a 
3^ear  or  two,  that  the  remote  evils  of  the  disease  may  be  avoide<i. 
The  iodides  of  potassium  and  sodium  furnish  quicker  results  in  ter- 
tiary forms  (gummata).  They  should  be  administered  in  milk  in 
doses  of  ten  to  thirty  grains  before  meals,  and  be  kept  in  circu- 
lation by  free  libations  of  water  (mineral  waters).  Iodine  and  mer- 
cury may  alternate  as  remedies  in  the  treatment  of  syphilis,  whiot 
should  be  continued,  with  intervals  of  rest,  for  fully  two  years. 
Thus  only  may  the  patient  cei*tainly  escape  the  terrible  remote  s^ 
quelle  of  sj^philis — amyloid  change,  locomotor  ataxia,  brain  softexx- 
ing,  etc. 

CHANCROID. 

Chancroid  (like  chancre)  ;  ulcus  moUe,  **  soft  sore." — A  specific 
(venereal)  sore  which  appears,  in  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  aft^-^ 
infection  or  inoculation,  al)Out  the  frenum  or  other  portion  of  tli.^ 
glans  penis,  as  a  red  spot,  which  is  elevated  into  a  papule  and  coc»^ 
verted  into  a  vesicle  in  the  course  of  another  day  or  two.     The  vesicle 
ruptures  to  leave  an  ulcer  with  sharply  defined,  often  overhanging^ 
borders,  and  a  ragged,  profusely  suppurating  base.     The  chancroi^=i 
is  always  inocnlahle,  in  the  ape  as  well  as  in  man,  to  reproduce  it:  ^ 
self  on  any  broken  surface  of  skin  or  mucous  membrane.     Hence,  bj^ 
auto-  or  reinoculation,  chancroid  is  often  multiple.     It  often  infect^^ 
neighboring  lymph  glands,  and  is  a  common  cause  of  the  rapidljr"^ 
suppurating  bubo.     Under  bad  surroundings  and  in  depraved  con  — 
stitutions  it  may  spread  to  form   more   extensive  and  destructive^ 
lesions,  phagedenic  (serpiginous)  or  gangrenous  in  character ;  yet  i^^' 
is  always  a  local  process,  and  is  never  followed  by  signs  of  infectiorr^- 
of  the  blood.     These  two  features,  the  rapidity  of  onset  and  local  con — 
finement,  distinguish  the  chancroid  from  the  true  chancre  (syphilis)^ 

The  treatment  is  simple.  If  seen  early  it  should  be  destroyed:^ 
best  by  fire — galvano-cautery,  Paquelin  s  thermo-cautery,  femur*' 
candens  ;  or  where  from  any  reason  this  procedure  is  impracticable,  b>^ 
strong  caustics — caustic  potash  or  the  zinc  chloride  in  stick.  Nitrat^^ 
of  silver  is  too  superficial :  it  does  more  harm  than  good,  in  that  i't 
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only  adds  to  the  irritation  and  favors  the  development  of  buboes. 
Fuming  nitric  acid,  applied  with  wood  (match),  is  very  effective. 
After  the  first  few  days  the  treatment  must  be  mild.  The  surface 
should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  and  dusted  with  iodoform  as  the  best 
remedy,  or,  next,  with  dermatol,  or  calomel  or  bismuth.  Sometimes 
it  is  best  to  use  these  remedies  in  the  form  of  an  ointment  rubbed  up 
with  vaseline  or  lanohne,  sometimes  as  a  wash  (black  wash),  or  sub- 
limate solutions  1  : 1000-5000. 

Buboes  at  the  start  may  sometimes  be  aborted  with  an  ice  bag ; 
later  they  must  be  poulticed  and  freely  incised.  Rest  in  bed  is  the 
best  remedy. 

GONORRH(EA. 

Gronorrhoea  {yovtf,  seed,  semen) ;  blennorrhoea  {pXivva,  mucus, 
f^Vw,  to  flow),  from  ancient  erroneous  views  of  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
<'harge;  urethritis  specifica ;  clap;  German,  Tripper, — A  venereal 
infection  of  the  urethra,  caused  by  a  special  micro-oi^anism,  the 
Gonoeoecus,  and  characterized  by  dysuria  with  discharge  of  pus, 
adenitis  (bubo),  condylomata,  sometimes  by  affection  of  the  prostate, 
testicle,  bladder,  kidneys  (pyelitis).  Fallopian  tubes  (salpingitis),  and 
otx^ionally  followed  by  inflammation  of  the  joints  (gonorrhoeaJ  rheu- 


History, — Gonorrhoea  dates  from  the  most  remote  antiquity. 
The  Jews  were  very  well  acquainted  with  the  disease,  and  they,  with 
older  nations,  practised  circumcision  in  prevention  of  it  and  in  pro- 
tection against  it  and  other  evils  (balanitis).  The  museum  at 
Naples  exhibits  catheters  and  dilators  (bougies)  exhumed  from  Pom- 
P^ii.  Syphilis  on  its  appearance  was  known  to  be  distinct  from  gon- 
orrhoea, but  was  later,  after  Hunter's  unfortunate  double  inoculation 
of  himself,  confounded  with  it,  to  be  only  finally  dissociated  by  the 
"iore extensive  observations  of  Ricord  (1838).  The  Micrococcus  gon- 
orrhceaB  was  discovered  by  Neisser  in  1879. 

Etiology. — Gonorrhoea  is  contracted  in  impure  sexual  inter- 
<»ur8e  by  the  introduction  into  the  urethra  of  a  specific  cause,  a  par- 
ticular micro-organism,  which  may  be  thence  disseminated  to  any 
part  of  the  genito-urinary  tract.  The  disease  has  therefore  a  very 
^derange,  and  is  wont  to  secrete  itself  in  some  recess  or  lacuna  of  the 
posterior  urethra,  prostate  gland,  Fallopian  tube,  as  a  malady  often 
of  years'  duration  (gleet,  oophoritis,  etc.).  Intense  or  protracted  in- 
"ammation,  heroic  treatment,  as  with  concentrated  injections,  may 
develop  stricture  of  the  urethra  with  its  attendant  evils.  Lack  of 
<^leanlines8,  or  careless  manipulations,  may  convey  the  discharge  to 
other  mucosae,  as  to  the  anus  (condylomata)  or  eye  (conjuncti\itis). 
^^^  eye,  more  rarely  the  vagina,  of  the  new-born  child  may  be  in- 
f^ed  during  birth  (conjunctivitis,  blennorrhoea  neonatorum). 
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The  disease  is  most  readily  contracted  with  filthy  habits,  and 
favored  by  conditions  which  retain  secretions — phimosis,  hyp 
spadias,  balanitis,  etc.  The  tougher  mucosa  of  the  vagina  is  mo 
resistant,  so  that  females  are  less  affected,  or,  while  actually  co 
taining  the  virus  to  convey  the  disease,  may  themselves  escape 
infection. 

One  attack  predisposes  to  others,  which  are,  however,  aside  fn 
complications,  successively  milder  as  a  rule. 

Bacteriology, — The  Qonococcus  is  a  diplococcus,  apparently  co 
posed  of  hemispheres  separated  by  an  equatorial  zone.  It  is  fou 
in  gonorrhoeal  pus  in  association  with  other  pyogenic  cocci,  fr 
some  of  which  it  is  differentiated  with  diflSculty.  It  grows  on  bli 
serum  as  a  thin,  yellowish-gray  coat  with  smooth  surface,  only 
high  temperatures,  and  speedily  perishes.     It  takes  the  color  of 
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Fio.  124.  ^o-  **• 

Fio.  124.— Gono<:occu»  (Sternberg)  ;  o,  pure  culture  ;  6,  ia  pus,  and  c,  in  epithelial  cells. 
Fio.  1^.— Oonococcus  in  pus  cells. 

aniline  dyes,  and  gives  it  up  under  the  Gram  method.  It  is  foi 
incorporated  in  pus  cells,  as  well  as  free  in  the  matter  discharj 
(vide  Frontispiece,  Fig.  5).  It  is  found  in  the  tissue  of  the  uretl 
incorporated  in  as  well  as  between  the  epithelial  cells  and  leucocy 
It  has  been  traced,  throughout  the  whole  range  of  the  disease,  in 
prostate,  testicle.  Fallopian  tubes,  perimetritic  processes,  and  joii 
and  in  the  eye  as  the  cause  of  a  specific  acute  conjunctivitis  and 
a  specific  chronic  trachoma. 

Symptoms.— The  incuhation  is  two  or  three  days,  at  the  end 
which  time  tingling,  then  burning,  and  later  scalding  sensatii 
are  felt  in  the  urethra  on  passing  water.     The  under  surface  of 
penis  (urethra)  is  tender ;  the  lips  of  the  meatus  become  tumid,  r 
and  diy,  or  stick  together  with  glutinous  mucus.     Erections  ass 
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themselves,  especially  at  night,  to  produce  excruciating  pain  and 
distress  with  deformity  (chordee).  In  the  course  of  a  day  or  two 
muco-purulent  matter,  and  later  2>u^  itself,  is  voided,  at  first  with  the 
urine,  later  more  or  less  continuously,  or  may  be  at  any  time  more 
freely  expressed.  In  the  height  of  the  average  case  there  are  fever 
and  general  distress.  Bad  cases  may  be  marked  by  destruction  of 
tissue,  erosion  of  the  capillaries,  with  discharge  colored  by  blood 
(Hussian  clap). 

In  certain  cases  infection  travels  along  the  lymphatics  to*  reach 
and  inflame  the  nearest  glands  in  the  groin,  a  chain  of  which 
constitutes  a  painful,  indurated  mass,  filling  the  groin  on  one  or 
both  sides,  and  putting  a  stop  to  locomotion.  In  other  cases  the 
disease  extends  to  involve  the  posterior  urethra,  pars  prostatica,  vas 
deferens,  and  epididymus,  which  swells  with  great  pain  and  effu- 
sion into  the  tunica  vaginalis  (acute  hydrops).  Moist  surfaces  of 
mucous  membrane  or  skin  suffer  maceration  and  irritation,  with 
hyperplasia  of  papillae,  to  produce  the  warty  or  cauliflower  condylo- 
mata so  common  on  the  glans  penis  and  not  uncommon  in  the  peri- 
neum. A  more  acute  inflammation  of  the  prepuce,  as  produced 
especially  by  lack  of  cleanliness,  retained  secretions,  or  by  fissures 
from  retraction,  may  result  in  phimosis  or  paraphimosis. 

In  certain  cases  the  clap  involves  the  posterior  urethra  in  due 
sequence,  usually  in  the  course  of  the  second  or  third  week,  to  pro- 
duce posterior  urethritis  and  prostatitis.  In  certain  other  cases 
the  posterior  urethra  and  prostate  are  seemingly  involved  first,  the 
disease  having  been  latent  at  the  fossa  navicularis  and  pars  pendula. 
In  either  case,  whether  -with  evident  or  absent  discharge,  there  is 
<'i/«Mr/a,  with  more  or  less  constant  desire  to  micturate,  often  with 
sudden  stoppage  of  the  flow  from  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  bulb. 
Perturbations  in  the  psychic  sphere,  irritability,  dejection,  emotional 
disturbance,  hysteria  virilis,  along  with  insomnia,  headache, 
Priapism,  occur  with  this  complication,  which  is  very  much  more 
frequent  than  is  commonly  known. 

Involvement  of  the  glands  of  Cowper,  usually  not  before  the  third 
^eek,  is  revealed  by  a  sense  of  weight  and  pain  in  the  perineum, 
^ith  the  formation  of  a  tumor  in  the  line  of  the  raphe  under  the 
*Wn,  which  is  movable  above  it.  The  tumor  may  recede  by  resolu- 
^on,  or  continue  to  enlarge  to  involve  the  skin  in  a  suppurative 
process,  and  discharge  itself  externally  with  relief  of  previous  dis- 
^^^,  or  internally  with  the  bad  signs  of  infiltration  of  urine  and  the 
formation  of  fistuke. 

Peri-urethral  and  prostatic  abscess,  purulent  cystitis,  pyelitis, 
^osequent  stricture  of  the  urethra,  are  not  uncommon  complications, 
"oruen  are  affected  with   vulvo-vaginitis,  vaginitis  (leucorrhoea). 
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metritis,  oophoritis,  salpingitis,  sometimes  with  ijeritonitis,  b&  the 
result  of  gonorrhceal  infection,  much  more  frequently  than  is  com* 
monly  believed.  In  this  way  gonorrhcea  is  a  frec^uent  cause  of 
sterility. 

rTonorrhceal  rfieufitafism  attacks  most  frefjiiently  tlie  knee  joint, 
one  or  both,  and  one  joint  i-ather  than  a  luunber,  usually  late  in  the 
history  of  the  disease,  and  distinguishes  itself  by  its  sluggish,  passive 
character  (hydrartliro.sis)  and  exceeding  obstinacy.  The  heart  is  not, 
or  is  only  ver}-  rarely,  affected, 

Darafioiu  Protjnoms^—Gonorrhcea  usually  lasts,  aside  from 
complications,  twtj  to  four  weeks.  It  may  Ije  tertninated  earlier  by 
felicitous  treatment,  or  may  by  bad  treatment  or  by  ci implications. 
(pi-ostatitiK,  salpingitis,  etc,)  bo  protracted  to  constitute  a  hfetime 
malady.  The  prognosis  of  iirotbritia  is  favorable;  that  of  the  com- 
plication  dei»entls  npon  its  nature.  The  disease  is  often  very  obsti- 
nate and  shows  constant  tendency  to  recur.  On  the  whole,  though^ 
apparently  a  simple  Itw^al  affection,  gonorrhoea  is,  on  account  of  its 
coinpli**atious,  more  destructive  of  cumfort,  more  detiant  of  treats 
ment,  and  absolutely,  in  the  long  run,  more  dangerous  to  life  than 
syphilis.  But  it  is  not  so  insidious  and  treaclieruus  as  syphilis,  and 
hence  is  not  so  much  feared  i^r  loathed. 

The  pmphtffaxin  is  purity  and  cleanliness.  The  eye  affection  of 
infancy  is  best  prevente<l  by  vaginal  irrigati<>ns  with  a  weak  subh- 
mate  solution  1  :  10,000  before  labor,  and  washing  t>ut  the  eyes  im- 
mediately after  Vjirth  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  distilled 
water  two  i>er  cent* 

The  diagnosis  is  in  most  cases  easy.  The  history  is  sometimes  a 
ht'lp  ;  (►ften,  on  acctanit  of  misrepreseTTtation,  a  hindrance.  The  ure- 
tliritis  with  dysuria  and  discharge,  subsequent  adenitis  or  epididy- 
mitis, distinguish  gonorrhoea.  Urethritis  from  other  cause,  so-c-alled 
simple  urethritis,  supervenes  at  once  and  shows  very  alight  dis- 
charge of  very  sliort  iluratiuu.  Adenitis  fnan  uther  infection  (strain, 
muscular  fatigue  ?)  has  different  association^ — /,c.,  has  no  discharge 
or  dysnria. 

The  iliagnosis  rests  absolutely  on  the  discovery  of  the  gonococcus^ 
which  is  recognized  (1)  by  its  form  as  a  diplococcus,  twin  bodies  with 
th^^  straight  or  concave  edges  ap|x)sed  like  the  halves  of  a  grain  of 
iH>fft.H:* ;  Ci)  by  appearance  in  numbers,  never  as  a  single  pair  ;  (3)  by 
their  incorpuration  or  enclosure  in  the  protoplasm  of  the  pus  c€»lls,  as 
well  as  by  t>ccurrence  free,  *.**.,  between  the  cells  ;  (4)  by  the  affinity 
ft>r  the  Ijasic  aniline  dyes  ;  (5)  bydecolorization  under  alisolute  alcohol 
and  mitler  the  method  of  Gram  :  (6)  by  difficulty  of  culture,  which 
really  succeeds  only  with  human  blood  serum.  The  decoloriztition 
by  thu  Gram  method  especiidly  differentiates  the  gontjcoccus  from 
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Other  simulating  diplococci.  The  gonococcus  is  best  displayed  by 
spreading  a  thin  layer  of  the  discharge  upon  an  object  glass,  which  is 
then  drawn  through  the  flame  of  an  alcohol  lamp  to  fix  the  object, 
dipped  for  two  minutes  in  the  solution  of  methylene  blue  (Loffler), 
washed  with  distilled  water,  well  dried  with  blotting  paper  and  exam- 
ined with  the  oil  immersion,  whereby  the  oil  may  be  dropped  directly 
upon  the  object.  The  gonococci  are  thus  colored  deep  blue,  the  nuclei 
lighter  blue,  the  cell  protoplasm  gray-blue  (Finger).  The  micro-or- 
ganism has  been  thus  demonstrated  in  endometritis,  conjunctivitis, 
and  all  kinds  of  gonorrhoeal  processes.  It  is  scarce  and  often  absent 
in  old  chronic  discharge.  Sexual  intercourse  is  prohibited  so  long  as 
it  is  present  even  in  the  single,  so-called  ''  bonjour"  drop  or  sticky 
mucus  seen  in  the  morning. 

The  gonococcus  may  now  be  relied  upon  as  furnishing  the  very 
strongest  corroborative  evidence  in  cases  of  rape, 
etc.,  though  Nissen  claims  to  have  found  a  simi-  /  ^  ^ZX^* 

lar  structure  in  the  eyes  of  a  child  bom  with  mem-  ;S  '      ^ 

branes  Intact.  ^^  ^^h 

The  diagnosis  of  posterior  urethritis,  in   the  v^^^*^ 

absence  of  history  of  gonorrhoea,  is  usually  led  up 
to  on  the  basis  of  signs  of  infection  not  otherwise 
explicable,  and  rests  chiefly  upon  examination  of 
the  urine,  which  must  be  always  made  in  every  _ 

case  of  dysuria.  The  urine  (morning)  in  these  ^^  i8«.  rNon-speciflc 
cases  shows  fine,  long  filaments  of  mucus  floating  bacteria,  atreptococcus 
in  its  mass  and  sinking  to  the  bottom  of  the  ves-  and  suphyiococcuH.  found 
sel.  These  clap  fibres  or  threajAs  {Tripper fciden) 
come  from  the  prostate  gland  and  its  vicinity,  and  are  very  charac- 
teristic. The  first  and  last  parts  of  the  morning  urine  should  be 
caught  in  separate  vessels,  that  it  may  be  determined  whether  the 
threads  come  first  from  the  urethra  or  later  from  the  bladder. 

The  swollen  prostate  may  be  felt  with  the  finger  as  a  tumid,  tender 
^nass  protruding  into  the  rectum,  or  offering  obstacle  to  the  passage 
^^  the  catheter,  which  should  not  be  introiluced  until  all  acute  inflani- 
niation  shall  have  subsided. 

Treatment. — During  the  stage  of  acute  urethritis  the  treatment 
should  be  simply  expectant.  The  testicles  should  be  suspended  in  a 
%ht  bandage,  the  bowels  should  be  kept  open  with  a  saline  laxative 
"^Rochelle  salts,  Carlsbad  salts — and  fluids  (water,  milk,  lemonade, 
"^xseed  tea,  etc.)  should  be  drunk  freely;  every  form  of  alcohol 
"lust  be  abjured.  The  diet  should  be  light.  The  patient  should  take 
^^®ry  opportunity  to  rest  recumbent.  Sexual  indulgence  should 
^^^^  entirely.  Priapism  may  be  prevented  at  night  by  sponging  of 
the  organ  from  a  basin  of  cold  water  at  the  bedside,  and  excitement 
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allayed  by  a  dose  of  the  bromide  of  sodium  or  potassiimi,  gr.  xxx. 
in  a  full  glass  of  water  at  bedtime ;  or  by  camphor  gr.  iij.-v., 
lupulin  gr.  iij.,  or  both  together,  every  two  or  three  hours  during 
day. 

The  pain  of  micturition  may  be  relieved  by  salol,  gr.  v.-x.  ev 
two  or  three  hours,  or  by  the  salicylate  of -soda,  bicarbonate  of  sc 
&a  gr.  x.-xv.  every  two  or  three  hours  during  the  day.  Pheuace 
gr.  v.-x.  every  four  hours,  has  also  a  soothing  effect.  More  8e^ 
pain  with  priapism,  or  dysuria  with  frequent  desire  of  micturit 


Fis.  127.— 1,  hexagonal  plates  of  cystin  ;  2,  gonorrhoeal  thread  composed  of  pus  and  d< 
mated  epithelial  cells  ;  3,  spermatozoids. 

calls  for  opium,  gr.  i.  with  cocoa  butter  in  suppository,  or  with 
tract  of  belladonna  gr.  ^-J.  No  attempt  should  be  made  at 
direct  medication  of  the  urethra  at  this  time.  Upon  subsideu< 
the  most  acute  stage  the  urethra  may  be  addressed  at  first  interi 
through  the  urine  with  the  oil  of  copaiba  or  sandal  wood,  best  ii 
form  of  capsules,  each  gtt.  v. ,  of  which  one  may  be  administ 
every  two  to  four  hours.  Hereupon,  or  later  when  all  acute  inf 
mation  shall  have  entirely  disappeared,  but  not  until  then,  the  ure 
may  be  medicated  directlj'  with  weak  injections,  as  of  plumbi  ace 
gr.  ss.-ij.  to  3  i.,  or  zinci  acetatis  gr.  i.-  3  i.,  or  argenti  nitratis gr.  i 
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to  5  iv,  aqu^  destillat^,  at  first  twice  a  day.  Alumnol  in  the  one-  to 
two-per-cent  solution  is  a  bland,  mild  remedy  ;  the  chloride  of  zinc, 
gr.  i.-ij.  to  the  ounce,  is  a  much  niore  powerful  antimycotic  and 
st>^ptic.  Injecfiont^  must  be  cuntinued  for  several  days  or  a  week, 
at  least  once  a  day,  aft*?r  all  sign  of  discharge  has  disappeared. 

Posterior  urethritis  %vill  not  ht^  reached  by  any  onlinary  syringe. 
The  remedy »  to  he  eflfective,  must  \ye  introduced  with  a  catheter^ 
preferably  with  the  Ultzmann  capillary  injector*  which  reaches 
only  to  the  bulb  and  prostatic  jxirtion.  By  far  the  l^est  remedy  in 
Aeee  cases  is  the  nitrate  of  silver,  whose  sti'ength  may  Ik*  gradually 
increased  from  1  :  5C>0  to  siilutions  i>f  nne,  two,  uji  to  five  ^>er  cent, 
prepared  always,  of  course,  with  distilled  water,  and  used  in  gradu- 
ally increasing  quantities,  at  first  daily,  later  once  or  twice  a  week. 
Toxic  headaches  of  extreme  severity,  defiatit  neuralgias,  obstinate 
anorexias,  fits  of  depression  iKirdering  on  melancholy,  often  yield 
like  mag^c  to  this  metlnxl  of  treatment,  which  in  a  short  time  con- 
stringes  the  prostatic  urethra,  ]>rc vents  the  al>s<>rption  of  septic 
matter,  and  liteniMy  gives  new  tone  and  zest  to  life.  Precaution 
must  be  taken  to  b<:>il  the  instrument  thoroughly  1>efore  each  intro- 
duction, to  anoint  it  with  glycerio,  and  to  have  the  solution  warm. 
Excessive  sensitiveness  of  the  urethra  may  sometimes  Ije  (quickly  al- 
layed by  the  passage  of  cold  water  through  the  psychrophore  for  a 
few  minutes  once  a  day, 

Cystitis  is  best  treated  by  washing  out  the  bladder  with  weak 
solutions  of  b*3ric  acid  and  later  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Treatment  must 
be  continued  for  months.  Refi'aetnry  cases  call  for  use  of  the  endo- 
scope. 

Here,  more  than  anywhere,  is  to  lye  emphasized  a  maxim  of  Hip- 
""^  Primnm  nan  norere!*'     IIei*e,  as  much  as  anywhere, 

ae  of  the  finest  triumphs  of  medicine  have  been  achieved. 


CHAPTER  V. 

INFECTIOUS  mSEASES-Continued, 

MUMPS. 

Mumps  (Danish,  Mompen,  whence  our  word  muniy  mumble); 
parotitis  epidemica ;  French,  oreillons ;  GFerman,  Schafskoffy 
Ziegenpeter, — An  acute,  contagious  infection,  of  short  duration  and 
little  gravity,  distinguished  by  painful  inflammation  of  the  parotid 
gland  and  vicinity,  sometimes  also  by  orchitis. 

History. — Mumps  was  known  from  the  remotest  antiquity. 
Hippocrates  mentions  it,  and  the  older  physicians  associated  it  witli 
measles,  scarlet  fever,  whooping  cough,  etc.,  as  an  affection  of  child- 
hood. It  was  observed  then,  as  frequently  since,  that  the  disease 
prevails  in  epidemic  form,  and  that  epidemics  are  wont  to  precede  or 
follow  outbreaks  of  some  of  the  exanthemata  or  other  affection  of 
childhood. 

Metastatic  Mumps. — A  special  affection  or  infection  of  the 
parotid  gland,  which  occurs  at  any  age,  in  the  course  of,  or  a  sequel 
to,  many  of  the  graver  infections — septicsBmia,  the  typhus  fevers, 
puerperal  fever,  etc. — is  set  apart  and  distinguished  from  the  epi- 
demic parotitis  as  a  metastatic  inflammation.  A  sub- variety  of  thi* 
form  may  follow  intestinal  or  pelvic  lesions.  Canstatt  speaks  of 
metastasis  of  mumps  to  the  pancreas  in  the  same  sense  as  to  the 
testes,  ovaries,  and  mammse.  Schmackpfeffer  reported  a  case 
wherein  an  autopsy  revealed  a  pancreatitis  in  explanation  of  a  paro- 
titis, and,  after  a  full  review  of  this  subject,  Friedrich  is  not  willing 
to  dismiss  the  possibility  of  such  metastasis,  a  question  which  must 
be  decided  in  some  future  extensive  epidemic  of  mumps  or  fortunate 
opportunity  at  autopsies.  A  so-called  reflex  parotitis  is  sometimes 
observed  after  catheterization  of  the  urethra.  Baginsky  reported 
three  cases  which  occurred  in  his  own  practice  after  operations  for 
the  relief  of  genital  affections  in  women. 

Etiology. — Parotitis  epidemica,  our  common  mumps,  prefers  the 
colder  seasons  of  the  year.  Of  one  hundred  and  seventeen  epidemics 
tabulated  by  Hirsch  fifty-one  occurred  in  winter,  and  of  ninety-nine 
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studied  by  Leichteiistern  forty-two  wei-e  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
year.  The  di^ase  shows  also  a  preference  for  certain  localities,  ia 
which  it  may  pi-evail  continuously,  or  recur  with  every  accumula- 
tion of  fre^h  materiaL  (Ireat  variation  it*  shown  also  in  its  extent  or 
range.  It  remains  confined  to  certain  institutions,  lx>arding  schcxils. 
orphan  asylums,  barracks,  etc.,  or  again  extends  over,  or  is  circura- 
scribed  to,  a  certain  quarter  of  a  city,  or  ranges  over  the  entire  city 
and  surrounding  country.  E|iidemics  may  be  extinguished  in  th© 
course  of  a  few  weeks,  or  prevail  throughout  the  greater  part  of  a 
year.  The  disease  shows  some  pi'eclilection  for  soldiers,  probably  *>n 
account  of  ckx^e  association  in  barnick  life*  Some  of  the  bent  reiKjrts 
are  funiished  by  the  military  surgeons  (Bruns).  It  attacks  males 
always  more  frequently  than  females,  and  is  at  times  limited  to 
children  ;  or,  again,  spares  no  individual  unprotected  by  prt*vious 
atta4?k,  except  sucklings   and  old    i)eople,  who  almost  universally 

ipe.     The  age  of  preference  is  from  two  to  ten,     lira  house  full 

Tot  children  mumps  usually  liegins   with  the  youngest,  successively 

seizes  the  older  children,  and  may  afterward  attack  adults.     Liabil* 

lity  of  males  is  nearly  universal.     The  disease  has  often  been  known 

to  attack  ninety  per  cent  of  the  residents  or  inhabitants  of  pul)lic  in- 

l^titutirms,  schools,  barracks,  etc. 

Mump8  is  undoubtedly  contagious,  and  probably^  as  no  other  ex- 
jplanation  seems   |K>ssibIe,    through    matter  exi>ectorated    from   the 
mouth  to  contaminate  the  atmospheit*  in  the  vicinity  of  the  patient. 
[It  may  attack  animals  (dogs)  with  active  salivary  glands.     Roth  de- 
clares that  third  parti€!S  may  carry  the  disease. 

Mumps  is  prolmbly  at  first  an  entirely  hx-al  prrK»e8S.     From  tlie 
nature  of  the  disease  tliere  can  1x*  little  doubt  that  tlic  <*ausc  is  a  micro- 
organism which  infects  the  blood,   or  which,  from  its   nidus  in  the 
parotid  gland,  evolves  toxines  to  produce  fever  and  the  other  general 
symptoms  of  the  disease.     The  evidence  actually  in  possession  goes 
to  show  that  mumps  originates  in  the  mouth,  and  ni*t  in  the  blood  : 
that  the  poison  of  the  dise^ise  is  conveyed  t^)  the  j>arotid  gliml  through 
the  duct  of  8teno.  and  not  through  the  bk>4Ml  vessels.     This  fact  seems 
to  liave  been  proven -of  metastatic  parotitis,   where  a  pnan    reason- 
ing w<mld  certainly  derive  the  jx^ison  from  the  blood.     What  lendji 
sptftrial  support  to  this  view  in  ejiidetnic  {barotitis  is  the  fact  that  tin* 
disease  is   found   associated   almost  universally  ^^'^^^  stomatitis    ur 
s*>me  form  of  soi-e  mouth  or  sore  throat     Soltm»^"  attributes  the 
T  mption  from  mnmps  of  infancy  and  old   a^e  to  the  fai^t  that  th*- 
!  .  :  of  Steno  is  toi  small  in  infancy  and  too  atrophied  m  ag*.  to  y^r^ 
mil  the  entrance  of  noxious  matter.     One  attack  secureB  future  im- 
munity  as  a  i-ule. 

The  perifxl  of  incubation  ranges  fix^ni  ten  to  fourU^en   tUiyH,     It 
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may  be  as  short  as  seven  or  as  long  ad  twenty-one  days, 
writers  generally  put  it  at  a  fortnight. 

Symptoms.— The  disease  sets  in  with  chill  or  shivering  fits,  fol- 
lowed hy  fever  of  103°  to  105°,  and  may  often  be  preceded  for  a  few 
days  by  malaise,  anorexia,  headache,  and  neuralgic  pains.  Coinci- 
dent with  the  elevation  of  temperature  is  the  pain,  the  localisation  of 
which  distinguishes  the  disease.  Shoots  and  stabs  of  pain  arefdt 
at  the  angle  of  the  jaiv,  radiating  to  the  temple  and  the  ear.  Tk 
parotid  gland  swells.  It  fills  up  the  space  between  the  mastoid  pro- 
cess and  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  mounting  over  the  side  of  the  face, 
and  extending  over  the  cheek  and  down  the  neck  with  such  a  d^ree 
of  tumefaction  as  at  times  to  obliterate  natural  outlines.  By  this  time 
there  is  such  interference  with  the  action  of  muscles  and  the  excur- 
sions of  the  jaw  as  to  close  it,  so  that  often  the  handle  of  a  spoon 
may  not  be  inserted  between  the  teeth.  The  pain,  on  account  of  the 
timief action, 'tension,  and  interference  with  the  circulation,  always 
severe,  is  sometimes  excruciating,  and  is  of  course  greatly  aggra- 
vated by  every  attempt  at  motion  of  the  jaw  and  deglutition,  or 
even  at  times  by  the  sight  or  odor  of  food,  which  may  stimulate 
the  salivary  glands.  The  inflammation  extends  also  through  all 
the  tissues  of  the  throat,  and  is  manifest  often  in  the  throat  and 
mouth  by  marked  redness  and  swelling,  sometimes  by  actual  dis- 
placement or  partial  occlusion  of  the  palate,  pharynx,  and  larynx. 
The  lobe  of  the  ear  is  lifted  and  carried  forward;  the  whole  head 
may  be  pushed  over  to  one  side.  The  swelUiig  reaches  its  height,  as 
a  rule,  by  the  fourth  day,  when  with  the  fall  of  temperature  it  begins 
to  subside,  and  subsides  so  rapidly  as  to  have  almost  entirely  disap- 
peared by  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  day,  unless,  which  is  not  infre- 
qut^ntly  the  case,  the  opposite  side  takes  on  the  same  swelling  to 
repeat  the  same  process.  Much  more  rarely  the  affection  is  bilateral 
from  the  start.  In  such  a  case  deformity  is  most  pronounced.  The 
cheeks,  the  jaws,  the  neck  form  a  imst  tumefied,  cedematous,  indu- 
rated mass,  and  the  suffering  from  distention  becomes  correspond- 
ingly great.  A  peculiar  characteristic,  and  not  the  less  striking  be- 
cause somewhat  comic^al  picture,  is  thus  presented  by  an  individual 
affected  with  mumps. 

The  contagious  principle  or  cause  of  mumps  finds  nidus  also,  in 
certain  cases,  in  the  other  salivary  glands,  and  in  an  organ  as  remote 
as  the  testicle. 

The  inflammation  or  infection  of  the  testicle  is  the  most  inte- 
resting complication  of  mumps.  The  organ  is  usually  affected  after 
the  process  in  the  parotid  has  subsided,  sometimes  coincidently,  still 
more  rarely  alone  as  the  sole  sign  of  the  infection.  It  is  the  tes- 
ticle itself  which  is  invaded — orchitis — very  rarely  the  epididymus 
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or  the  cord,  and  only  after  puberty.  In  double  mumps  the  right 
testicle,  in  single  the  organ  on  the  side  of  the  affected  parotid,  is 
most  frequently  affected.  Double  orchitis  is  rare.  Affection  of  the 
testicle  is  revealed  by  a  sensation  of  weight  and  pain  in  the  gland 
and  along  the  cord,  by  fever,  and  sometimes  by  vomiting.  The  tes- 
ticle soon  becomes  swollen  and  tender,  and  the  scrotum  is  often 
reddened  and  oedematous. 

Liability  is  not  increased  by  the  severity  of  the  mumps.  Orchitis 
may  occur  in  the  lightest  cases.  Urethritis  with  blennorrh(jea  has 
been  also  noticed  with  oedema  of  the  scrotum,  and  in  women,  very 
exceptionally,  oophoritis  with  leucorrhoea  and  swelling  of  the  exter- 
nal labia  and  the  mammary  glands. 

Humps,  though  considered  a  light  infection,  is  liable  to  certain 
grave  complications.  Sudden  deafness  may  set  in  from  labyrinth- 
ine disease,  and  serious  affection  of  the  brain  ensue  from  interfe- 
rence with  the  circulation  or  poisoning  by  toxines.  Mental  aliena- 
tion, mania,  and  melancholia  have  been  reported  in  consequence  of 


Other  complications  recorded  are  hypersemia  of  the  brain  from 
pressure  on  the  jugulars,  meningitis,  amblyopia  and  color  blindness, 
conjunctivitis,  laryngeal  stenosis,  albuminuria,  haematuria,  nephritis, 
etc.  But  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  mumps  is  a  grave  disease. 
The  author,  in  the  practice  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  has  never  seen 
any  other  complication  than  a  trivial  and  transitory  orchitis. 

The  diagnosis  is  usually  easy,  and  is  helped,  in  any  doubt,  by  the 
existence  of  the  disease  elsewhere.  The  extraordinary  swelling  and 
pan,  with  closure  of  the  mouth,  lifting  of  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  and 
torsion* of  the  head,  distinguish  the  affection.  Lesser  swelling  with 
less  pain  may  necessitate  inspection  of  the  throat  in  elimination  of 
scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  or  quinsy.  Digital  examination  would  de- 
^t  a  retropharyngeal  abscess,  which  might  extend  to  involve  the 
connective  tissue  about  the  jaw.  A  lymphangitis,  or  simple  adeno- 
pathy from  infection  of  the  throat— a  very  common  affection — may  be 
nearly  as  extensive  and  painful  as  mumps.  It  is  usually  seated  or 
arises  lower  on  the  neck,  has  no  definite  duration,  and  is  much  more 
prone  to  suppuration.  Resolution  almost  never  occurs  in  metastatic 
parotitis,  and  suppuration  shows  itself  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

Mumps  requires  but  little  treatment.  Confinement  to  the  house, 
if  not  to  bed,  applies  of  course  to  every  case  attended  with  fever, 
^ght  diet  from  necessity,  thin  milk,  soups,  soft-boiled  egg,  custard, 
suffices  to  secure  nourishment  without  strain  upon  the  inflamed 
fesue  or  disturbance  of  the  stomach.  Hot  emollient  applications — 
^ot  oils,  olive  oil,  cod-liver  oil,  cocoa  butter,  vaseline,  etc. ;  flannels 
^^rung  out  of  hot  water;  hot,  not  too  heavy,  poultices  of  flaxseed  or 
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slippery  elm  ;  the  lead  and  opium  wash  bound  on  with  oiled  silk,  besi 
relieve  the  tension  and  pain.  Gargles  of  hot  water  with  salt,  re- 
peated every  half -hour  or  hour,  are  poultices  applied  nearer  to  the 
seat  of  the  disease.  A  saline  laxative,  a  dose  of  calomel,  an  anti- 
pyretic, quinine  gr.  ij.-v.,  phenacetin  gr.  iij.-x.,  broken  doses  ol 
Dover's  powder  gr.  ij.-iij.,  ever}'  two  to  six  hours,  best  meet  the 
indications  and  protect  the  patient  during  the  short  duration  of  the 
disease.  Some  mode  of  light  suspension,  especially  in  the  recumbenl 
posture,  gives  great  relief  to  a  developing  orchitis.  Faradization 
later  wnll  often  prevent  atroph3\  Aflfections  of  the  ear  and  braiii 
call  for  special  treatment,  though  little  hope  may  be  harbored  of  re- 
lief of  a  deafness  which  sets  in  over  night. 

Metastatic  parotitis  is  treated  in  the  same  way,  with  addre&i  to 
the  remote  origin  of  the  complication  and  speedy  evacuation  of 
accumulated  pus. 

MEASLES. 

Measles  (Sanscrit,  masura  j  German,  Maseru)  spots :  rubeola 
(Sauvages),  ruber  (French,  rougeole,  red);  morbilli  (diminutive  ol 
morbus). — An  intensely  contagious,  acute  infection,  characterized  by 
coryza  and  bronchitis,  a  red-spotted  eruption  with  branny  desquama- 
tion, fever  of  typical  course  subsiding  at  efflorescence,  with  liability, 
mosth'  as  sequel,  to  catarrhal  pneumonia,  sometimes  to  tuberculosis. 

St/iWJiyms  a)id  History, — Though  existent  from  time  immemo- 
rial, measles  was  first  described  by  Rhazes,  900  A.D.,  in  an  attempt  t( 
separate  it  from  small-pox.  Rhazes  noticed  among  the  symptoms  ol 
measles  **  redness  of  the  eyes  with  a  great  flow  of  tears,  nausea,  and 
anxiety,"  remarking  also  that  the  measles  *'  that  are  green  or  ^^ole1 
colored  are  of  a  ]>ad  kind,  especially  if  they  sink  in  suddenly,  for  thei 
a  swooning  will  come  on  and  the  i)atient  will  soon  die.'*  The  dis^ 
ease  was  described  under  the  name  hhasbah.  Nearly  all  subsequen 
writers  adoi)ted  the  Italian  term  morbilli  up  to  the  middle  of  tlu 
eighteenth  century,  when  Sauvages  substituted  for  it  or  re-establishe( 
the  term  rubeola,  which  the  French  accepted  in  their  own  equivalen 
of  rougeole.  Rul)eola  means  something  definite.  It  expresses  i 
oharactenstic  feature  of  the  disease,  in  fact  the  most  characteristii 
feature — the  redness  of  the  eruption.  It  is  unfortunate  that  this  tern 
rubeola  has  b(^en  adopted  by  certain  German  writers  to  express  tba 
particular  sub- variety,  sjxjcial  or  hybrid  form  of  the  disease  known  »' 
German  or  French  measles  ;  i)opularly,  in  Germany,  as  rotheln.  ^ 
long  as  scarlatina  would  seem  by  universal  acceptance  to  be  the  rai^' 
appropriate  name  for  scarlet  fever,  rubeola  must  be  the  most  appro^ 
j)riate  for  measles. 

Foreest  (1505),  the  Dutch  Hippocrates,  first  pom  ted  out  certain 
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iiistiDctions  between  measles  and  scarlet  fever,  though  the  separation 
of  the  affections  is  usually  credited  to  Sydenham,  the  English  Hippo- 
crates. 

General  Remarks. — The  primeval  home  of  measles  is  unknown. 
From  its  earliest  recognition  it  has  prevailed  in  epidemic  form  in 
Asia,  Europe,  and  South  America.  It  was  imported  to  the  United 
States  with  the  first  settlers,  to  gradually  spread  over  it  with  the 
march  of  the  pioneers.  It  reached  Oregon  in  1829,  California  and 
Hudson's  Bay  in  1846,  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  1848,  whence  it  was 
earned  to  Australia  in  1854  and  to  Greenland  in  1864.  Though  the 
disease  has  now  become  indigenous  everywhere,  and  individual 
cases  are  of  continual  occurrence  in  large  cities,  measles  usually 
prevails  as  an  epidemic  over  a  wide  extent  of  countr}'-,  with  inter- 
venmg  periods  of  absence.  Epidemics  die  out  in  two  to  three  months 
from  lack  of  material.  Measles  does  not  hold  over  in  sporadic  cases, 
like  scarlatina,  but  disappears  completely,  to  reappear  with  reaccu- 
mulation  of  material  ever>'  three  or  four  years. 

Etiology. — Susceptibility  to  the  disease  is  almost  universal,  so 
that  it  has  been  said  if  measles  had  the  mortality  of  scarlet  fever  the 
human  race  would  have  long  since  become  extinct.  The  eminent 
contagiousness  of  the  disease  is  shown  in  the  attack  of  whole  com- 
munities previously  entirely  or  for  a  long  time  exempt,  as  in  the 
Faroe  Islands,  where  six  thousand  people  were  seized  at  once.  In 
1886  the  disease  overran  nearly  the  whole  of  Russia.  Thus  measles 
Diakes  up  for  its  mildness  by  its  range. 

Measles  prevails  more  distinctly  in  the  colder  months.  Of  the 
epidemics  tabulated  by  Hirsch,  three  hundred  and  thirty-nine  occurred 
m  the  colder  and  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  in  the  warmer  months. 
The  frequency  of  epidemics  in  winter  has  usually  been  ascribed  to 
the  closer  contact  of  people  at  this  season.  It  is  certainly  observed 
m  cities  that  the  disease  assumes  epidemic  proportions  with  the  open- 
ing of  schools  and  kindergartens.  These  institutions  disseminate  the 
^ase  because  measles  is  a  children's  disease,  and  a  children's  dis- 
ease because  it  attacks  at  the  earliest  exposure.  Escape  in  child- 
hood by  no  means  secures  exemption,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  attack 
^f  people  of  all  ages  in  isolated  regions. 

Measles  occurs  at  all  ages,  preferably  from  one  to  five,  the  period 
of  earliest  exposure ;  rarely  among  sucklings,  the  age  of  least  expo- 
^nre,  as  well  as  of  protection  by  protective  elements  in  the  mother  s 
l^lk.  It  is  certain  ihat  even  pregnancy  is  no  defence.  The  organ- 
^m  of  measles  may  be  conveyed  by  third  parties  and  by  things  (fo-  , 
inites). 

Measles  may  certainly  coexist  with  other  infections,  with  scarlet 
^ever,  with  rotheln,  with  typhoid  fever,  etc.,  and  most  especially 
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from  tiie  blood  the  ternperatiire  falls  rapidly.  So  the  crisis  occurs 
often  withiB  forty-eight  hours  after  the  appearance  of  the  eruption, 
and  hence  measles  (barring  complications)  is  a  mild  disease.  Hence 
measles  is  a  little  (Bhort)  disease.  At  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours 
after  the  appearance  of  the  eruption  there  is  in  most  cases  no  fever 
at  all,  and  in  many  cases  actually  a  subnormal  temi>erHture,  at  le^'ist 
in  the  mtjrning.  So  well  establish<L*d  is  this  fact  in  measles  that  the 
persistence  of  temperature,  ur  the  existence  of  an  elevation  uf 
even  one  cjr  two  degrees  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  after  the  af»j>ear- 
aoce  of  the  eruption,  betokens  a  compliealiou,  which  will  announce 
itself  vnih  its  distinctive  signs  in   the  course  of  a   day  or  two* 
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ScarlcttuuL  Afeasles 

Ti0,  lid.— Coninuit  b<^tw<»ea  tho  fever  of  scarlatina  aad  that  of  meaales  (Moore). 


Where  records  of  tem]>erature  are  faithfully  kept  complications  are 
thus  often  announced  before  they  may  assume  distin(*t  proportions, 

Duratiou  and  Defiqutunation. — The  clinical  history  of  an  ave- 
rage uncomplicated  ca^e  of  meaj^les  implies  thus  ten  to  fourteen  days* 
incubation,  thret*  days*  invasion,  tliree  days' progress,  and  three  days* 
decline, 

AlmormifieH,  coinpliralions^  and  nequelfB  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence* The  eruption  or  the  catarrhal  symptoms  may  either  be  ab- 
sent, marbilli  siiw  affarrho,  .stnt*  eruj^iione,  though  some  eruption 
may  Ije  seen  or  found  somewliere  under  scrutiny  close  enough. 
Blood  poisoning  in  the  stage  of  invasion  may  be  so  intense  as  to  take 
life  at  the  start — rubeola  ,sideraus.  Hfemorrhage  may  show  itself  in 
two  forms.     In  the  more  fretiuent  but  less  grave  form  a  few  or  many 
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of  the  spots  become  petechiae.  In  the  true  h»morrhagic  or  black 
measles,  rubeola  nigra,  observed  only  in  cachectic  cases  and  de- 
graded surroundings,  free  haemorrhage  occurs — that  is,  blood  flows 
from  the  nose,  mouth,  kidneys,  vagina,  or  intestines,  and  vibices  and 
ecchynioses  appear  upon  the  surface. 

Net^vaus  symptoms  may  assume  prominence.  Headache  is  com- 
mon, and  at  times  severe.  Invasion,  especially  in  young  children, 
may  be  marked  by  delirium,  coma,  or  convulsions.  True  meningitis 
is  rare.  Transitory  albuminuria  is  common,  but  nephritis  is  very 
rare.  Very  sharp  attack  is  ushered  in  by  anorexia,  nausea,  vomit- 
ing—s3rmptoms  which  may  extend  over  the  period  of  invasion.  Paro- 
titis is  very  rare,  but  laryngismus,  due  at  times  to  laryngeal  enanthem, 
is  not  at  all  inf recjuent.  The  picture  of  laryngeal  stenosis — some- 
times as  the  result  of  a  true  croup  (diphtheria),  more  frequently  of  a 
false  croup  (laryngismus  stridulus),  sometimes  as  evoked  by  a  spot 
of  hvperaemia  on  an  exquisitely  sensitive  surface,  which  may  be  seen 
and  treated  under  the  laryngoscope — presents  itself  occasionally  in 
the  course  of  the  disease.  Noma,  a  gangrenous  affection  of  the 
mouth  or  vulva,  is  an  ugly  complication  in  cachectic  cases  or  under 
exceptionally  degraded  hygienic  surroundings  ;  it  is  fortunately  a 
rare  complication,  but  measles  (Woronichin)  is  its  most  frequent 
cause. 

Catarrhal  pneumonia  is  the  complication  most  frequent  and 
Diost  feared.  It  is  recognized  by  rise  of  temperature,  frequency  of 
breathing,  increase  of  cough,  dyspnoea,  with  the  physical  signs  o'f 
this  disease.  Latent  tuberculosis  is  brought  to  the  surface  by  an 
attack  of  measles,  as  a  rule.  HypenTemia  of  the  bronchial  tubes  and 
glands  excites  quiescent  bacilli  to  quick  and  active  growth,  or  renders 
^niitful  a  soil  previously  sterile  to  this  disease.  Above  all  other  dis- 
^^868,  as  stated  already,  measles  liberates  tubercle  bacilli  from  bron- 
chial glands.  This  is  probably  the  true  relation  of  these  diseases. 
The  primary  infection  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Penetration  to  the 
^>ronchial  glands  has  been  favored  by  coddling,  by  the  house  climate, 
^J  various  medications,  by  the  administration  of  cough  mixtures, 
opiates,  under  the  cover  of  which  the  disease  has  secreted  itself  in  the 
'w^esses  of  the  lungs — to  wit,  the  bronchial  glands.  Measles,  with  its 
hypersBmia,  its  bronchial  and  pulmonary  congestions,  imgates  the 
^il>  swells  the  glands,  and  arouses  dormant  or  quiescent  seed  into 
^ve  life.  Ziemssen  long  ago  called  attention  to  the  revelations  of 
tne  laboratory  with  reference  to  cervical  glands,  in  that  they  so  often 
^ntam  tubercle  bacilli  hitherto  quiescent ;  and  the  same  condition 
^  been  revealed  of  the  bronchial  glands,  which  may  be  called  nur- 
^  soils  of  the  tubercle  bacillus. 

The  eruption  of  measles  may  prematurely  disappear,  "strike  in,'' 
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at  any  tiuit^  not  as  the  cause  but  the  effect  of  complications.  This 
disappearance  of  the  eruption  with  the  development  of  a  complication 
iSt  however,  the  exception,  and  not,  as  commonly  believed,  the  rule. 
The  eruption  runs  its  course,  ^is  a  rule,  in  tspite  uf  the  cumplication. 
Complications  are  due  to  the  nature  of  the  poison,  to  the  constitution 
of  the  individual,  not,  as  commonly  believed,  to  '^catching  cold.*'  the 
fear  of  which  interferes  witli  one  uf  the  chief  means  of  successful 
treatment — free  ventilation  of  the  sit-k^room. 

The  dlaghosis  is  easy,  as  a  rule.  The  prevalence  of  an  epidemic 
or  existence  of  other  cases,  esca{>e  of  attark  hitherto,  are  points  in 
circumstantial  evidence.  Measles  is  differentiated  from  a  simple 
catarrh  or  coryza  by  its  higher  temperature,  by  the  enanthem  on  the 
second  or  third  day,  antl  by  the  exanthem  on  the  fourth  day;  from 
ha  If  fever  by  the  period  of  occurrence  and  tlic  history  of  I'epeated 
atta(*ks  of  hay  fever,  as  well  as  b^^  the  eruptions  of  nieask*s;  from 
simulating  clrttg  eruptions — copailm,  quinia,  imd  the  various  anti- 
I>yretics — by  tlie  history  of  the  case,  and  the  immediate  supervention 
of  these  eruptions  without  previous  coryza ;  from  roseola  by  the 
more  uniform  redness,  of  hghter  color,  more  limited  range  but 
shorter  duration,  witli  the  absence  tif  fever,  characteristic  of  tliis 
'  affection— if  this  affection  may,  indeed,  bo  specialized.  Papular  ery- 
ihema,  which  may  coarsely  resemble  measles  in  the  face,  is  distin- 
guishetl  by  its  localizations  elsewhere,  upon  the  forearms  and  backs 
of  the  hands  and  feet,  as  well  as  by  the  absence  of  fever,  catarrh, 
and  bronchitis. 

Scai'latina,  rubeola,  variola,  typhus  are  differentiated  in  the  study 
of  these  affections, 

Propht/laxis  is  almost  impossible.  Sickly,  debilitated,  more  espe- 
cially tuberculous  children  should  be  removed  from  infecteti  houses. 
The  liubility  of  infection  by  third  ]>ersons  and  thin|ifs  is  by  no  means 
so  great  as  in  scarlatina,  hence  the  necessity  is  not  so  imperative  of 
withholding  other  members  of  the  family  such  a  length  of  time  from 
attendance  at  school. 

The  profpios  is  in  genenil  is  favorable.  The  mortal  it}"  of  measles 
per  se  is  almost  nil.  Death  seldom  or  never  occurs  directly  from  the 
disease,  but  from  complications,  previous  debilities,  and  bad  sur- 
roundings. Thus,  Pott  found  as  the  cause  of  death  pneumonia  and 
capillary  bronchitis  in  twenty*one,  and  croup  in  three,  of  twenty -four 
cases.  The  mortality  of  the  disease  in  hospital  and  tenement-house 
practice  is  quite  different  from  that  of  private  practice.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  observe  a  mortality  of  thirty  per  cent  under  bad  sur- 
roundings, and  the  range  would  l^e  still  higher  if  it  included  all  the 
incident  cases  of  pneumonia  and  the  subsequent  cases  of  tuberculosis 
which  have  come  to  Ught  in  consequence  of  measles.     The  mortality 
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stands  also  in  quite  direct  relationship  to  the  age  of  a  child,  and 
diminishes  from  fifty  per  cent  under  two,  to  fifteen  above  this  period. 
The  ravages  of  the  disease  among  savages,  as  among  our  own  In- 
dians, were  due  wholly  to  lack  of  sanitation. 

The  treatment  is  purely  expectant  and  symptomatic.  Full  and 
free  ventilation  at  a  temperature  of  70°,  a  night  gown  without  under- 
wear, light  but  sufficient  bed  covers,  absolute  cleanliness,  water  and 
milk  ad  libitujn,  supply  the  requisites  of  treatment  for  an  average 
case. 

Any  case  of  fever  above  103°  is  best  controlled  by  warm  baths, 
which  may  be  gradually  cooled,  or  by  the  occasional  administration 
ofphenacetin,  gr.  iij.-v.,  more  especially  in  relief  of  associate  nervous 
distress.  Dover's  powder,  gr.  ij.,  which  is  now  made  into  a  palat- 
able syrup  (gr.  v.-3i.),  is  just  as  good,  is  often  better  than  any 
antipyretic  or  any  other  anodyne.  Burning  or  itching  of  the  skin  is 
best  relieved  by  warm  baths  with  subsequent  anointment  with  vase- 
Kne  or  cocoa  butter.  Photophobia  calls  for  smoked  glasses,  or  shad- 
ing of  the  eyes  in  the  disposition  of  the  bed  or  screens,  rather  than 
for  darkening  of  the  room — an  objectionable  procedure. 

A  drop  or  two  of  a  solution  of  morphia  gr.  iv.- 1  ss.,  or  of  atropia 
gr. l-Ji.,  allays  any  extreme  irritation  of  the  eyes;  smearing  the 
^ges  of  the  lids  with  an  ointment  of  hydrargyri  oxidi  flavi  gr.  v.- 1  ss. 
unguenti  petrolati  will  prevent  or  cure  blepharitis  marginalis  and 
keratitis.  The  same  ointment,  or  simple  pure  vaseline  or  boric  acid 
ointment,  gr.  xv.-  5  ss.,  snuffed  into  the  nose,  will  generally  reUeve 
the  sense  of  dryness  and  irritation  in  the  nose  and  throat.  The  in- 
^ation  of  hot  water  or  of  a  drop  or  two  of  the  solution  of  atropia, 
gr.  i.-§i.,  will  often  quiet  earache.  Evaporation  from  a  piece  of 
cotton  saturated  with  chloroform,  held  close  to  the  meatus,  is  often 
equally  effective.  Gastric  distress  and  vomiting  may  require  cracked 
^^ ;  sips  of  hot  water,  Ume  water,  and  milk  one-third ;  bismuth 
'^88.-3i.,  or  chloral  gr.  ij.-v.  ;  rectal  injections  of  sodium  bromide 
gf-  X.-XXX.  to  water  3  ij.,  or  of  chloral  gr.  v.-x.  to  water  §  i.  Few 
cases  of  vomiting  from  any  cause  will  resist  chloral,  if  its  absorption 
can  be  secured. 

Nervous  symptoms  may  call  for  sodium  bromide  gr.  x.-xxx., 
tnonal  gr.  x  ,  or  chloral  gr.  v.-x.  Phenacetin,  gr.  v.-x.,  may  suffice 
|0r  a  lighter  case.  Haemorrhage  and  prostration  demand  alcohol — best 
^  the  form  of  brandy — black  coffee,  turpentine  gtt.  v.-xv.  briskly 
?*^rred  in  a  wineglass  of  milk  ;  or  nitroglycerin,  one  per  cent,  gtt.  i. 
^  whiskey  and  water  ;  possibly  opium,  best  in  the  form  of  the  cam- 
phorated tincture,  gtt.  v.-xl.  ;  codeia,  gr.  ^J,  may  substitute  mor- 
Phia  for  more  protracted  use ;  carbonate  of  ammonia  grs.  v.-x.  in 
^k ;  ergotin,  preferably  sclerotinic  acid,  one-fourth  to  one-half  a 
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syringef  ul.  The  syrup  or  wine  of  ipecac,  to  which  may  be  added,  if 
necessary,  a  small  quantity  of  Dover's  powder,  preferably  in  the 
form  of  a  syrup,  suffices  to  restrain  any  excess  of  cough.  The 
following  is  a  good  prescription  for  a  child  : 

3  AporaorphinsB  bydrochloratis gr.  88. 

Acidi  hydrocblorici  diluti gtt.  x. 

Syrupi 5  as. 

Aquae  meDthse  piperitte §  iss. 

M.    S.  Teaspoonful  every  two  or  three  hours. 

Diarrhoea  requires  at  first  no  control.  Later,  as  the  discharges 
become  more  abundant  or  colliquative,  it  may  be  restrained  by  bis- 
muth, to  which  may  be  added,  if  necessary,  a  drop  or  two  of  tincture 
of  opiiun.  An  improvement  on  a  time-honored  remedy  may  be 
written  as  follows : 

U  Tiucturae  opii gtt.  xl-3i. 

Acidi  hydrocblorici  diluli gtt.  xl. 

Aqujfi  camphorflB ad  J  iv. 

M.    S.  A  tea-  to  a  dessertspoonful  every  two  to  four  hours. 

Broncho-pneumonia  calls  for  stimulation  of  the  respiratory 
centres  as  well  as  of  the  heart.  These  centres  are  best  reachei  by 
baths,  warm  baths,  with  cold  affusions  to  the  head.  A  rapid  respira* 
tion,  a  quick  pulse,  cold  surface,  somnolence,  and  delirium  call  for 
baths  and  baths,  repeated  baths  with  cold  aJBfusions,  together  ^vitt 
the  use  of  the  analeptics,  camphor,  benzoic  acid,  ether,  musk,  nitro* 
glycerin,  caffeine,  and  brandy. 

Gangrene  of  the  skin,  noma,  ulcerative  processes,  caries  of  bon^? 
are  best  treated  with  caustics,  carbolic  acid,  solutions  of  corrosiv^ 
subUmate,  or  the  actual  cautery,  later  with  iodoform.  In  all  thei^ 
cases  alcohol  must  be  administered  abundantly. 

Cod-liver  oil,  pure  or  with  malt  extract,  iron,  arsenic,  out-doo^ 
air,  fresh  air,  for  the  inlander  especially  sea-side  and  mountain  aif^ 
with  good  food,  are  the  best  reconstructives  during  and  after  conv^'' 
lesconce. 

RL'BELT.A. 

Rulx?]la  (dim.  of  rubeola,  from  ruber,  red)  ;  rotheln  (dim.  of  Roth^ 
red)  ;  German  measles,  French  measles,  because  described  l)y  Ger^ 
man  and  French  observers,  really  first  isolated  by  an  English  phy^ 
sician  ;  hybrid  mi.^asles,  false  measles,  etc!. — A  specific,  feebly  conta^ 
gious,  acute  infection  of  short  duration,  characterized  by  the  absenc*3 
of  j)rodromata,  the  presence  of  an  eruption  simulating  that  of  tru^ 
measles,  faucial  c^atarrh,  and  tMilargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands. 

The  word  rubella,  first  suggested  by  Veale  (18GG),  soon  met  witl^ 
general  acceptance.     The  xmiversal  use  of  the  term  varicella,  whicli 
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has  a  similar  relation  to  variola,  establishes  a  perfect  precedent  for 
rubella  and  rubeola. 

History  and  Nature. — Bergen  (1753),  who  described  it  among 
theroseolsB,  first  maintained  the  view  that  it  should  be  separated 
from  measles  and  scarlet  fever  ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  an  English 
physician,  Maton  (1815),  to  establish  the  individuality  of  the  disease, 
as  based  chiefly  upon  the  observation  that  though  self-protective,  in 
that  one  attack  confers  future  immunity,  it  does  not  protect  against 
either  measles  or  scarlatina,  nor  do  these  diseases  protect  against 
rubella. 

Rubella  stands  in  relation  to  rubeola,  not  as  varioloid,  but  as  vari- 
cella to  variola.  It  certainly  differs  from  both  measles  and  scarlet 
fever  in  its  contagiousness,  mode  of  invasion,  symptomatology,  du- 
ration, and  decline.  Though  much  less  contagious  than  measles,  and 
hence  much  less  frequent,  the  disease  is  decidedly  more  prevalent 
than  is  commonly  believed.  Many  cases  are  mistaken  for  measles, 
and  most  of  the  so-called  successive  or  repeated  attacks  of  measles 
are  really  rubellsB. 

Etiology. — The  disease  is  propagated  by  contact,  also  by  third 
persons  and  by  things.  The  bedding  of  steerage  passengers  has  been 
known  to  conceal  and  convey  contagion  for  a  long  time.  From  the 
nature  of  the  disease  the  cause  of  rubella  must  be  a  micro-organism, 
but  the  specific  structure  has  not  yet  been  isolated.  Micrococci  have 
Wn  observed  in  the  blood,  but  without  any  other  evidence  of  posi- 
tive relationship.  GriflSths  found  a  highly  toxic  ptomaine  in  the 
^e  peculiar  to  rubella. 

Rubella  occurs  at  all  ages,  rarely  in  infancy  ;  seventy-five  per 
cent  of  cases  before  fifteen,  the  period  of  greatest  liability.  But  sus- 
ceptibility to  it  is  so  much  less  than  to  measles  that  the  majority  of 
P^ple  ^cape  it  throughout  life.  Attack  in  adult  life  is  much  more 
frequent  than  attacks  of  measles,  first,  because  the  susceptibility  is 
not  80  universal,  so  that  childhood  often  escapes  it ;  and,  secondly, 
Wause  epidemics  prevail  at  much  longer  intervals.  Adults  have, 
nowever,  immunity  in  high  degree.  Kassowitz  observed  but  five 
CHses  in  adult  life.  Seitz  recorded  a  case  in  a  woman  aged  seventy- 
three. 

Symptovis. — The  period  of  incubation,  two  to  three  weeks,  is 
uncommonly  long,  while  the  stage  of  invasion,  or  prodromal  stage, 
one-half  to  one  day,  is  uncommonly  short.  An  initial  chill  is  an  ex- 
^ption ;  malaise,  pain  in  the  head,  back,  or  joints,  anorexia,  rarely 
vertigo,  very  rarely  more  pronounced  distress  on  the  part  of  the  ner- 
^^^  system,  more  or  less  immediately  usher  in  the  eruption  and 
Section  of  the  mucosae  and  glands.  Not  infrequently  the  appear- 
^ceof  the  eruption,  totally  unprefaced  by  any  fever,  is  the  first  sign 
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of  disease.  The  eruption  appears  as  minute  rose-red  maculce,  dis- 
crete or  confluent,  "like  dark- red  ink  pen  points  in  white  blotting 
paper/'  on  the  forehead  and  temples,  spreading  quickly  over  the  rest 
of  the  face,  neck,  and  trunk,  to  reach  full  efflorescence  and  begin  to 
fade  in  twenty-four  to  thirty- six  hours.  By  the  third  day,  as  a  rule, 
all  signs  of  eruption  disappear  without  desquamation.  Coincident 
with  the  eruption  is  a  rise  of  temperature  to  99°  to  101°  F.,  very  ex- 
ceptionally to  102°  to  103°. 

HypersBmia  of  the  conjunctiva  with  photophobia  and  epiphora^ 
of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  with  a  sense  of  dryness  and  irritation, 
with  sneezing  or  with  increased  discharge,  more  especially  hyper- 
semia  or  visible  enanthem  of  the  fauces  and  pharynx,  may  precede 
the  eruption  during  the  stage  of  invasion,  when  it  occurs,  to  co-exist 
with  the  eruption,  and  remain  after  it  as  late  as  the  fourth  day  of 
the  disease. 

Affection  of  the  glands  constitutes  a  much  more  distinctive  feature 
of  rubella.  The  cervical,  submaxillary,  and  occipital  glands,  more 
rarely  also  the  glands  of  the  axilla,  elbow,  and  groin,  become  swollen 
and  tender,  limiting  the  movements  of  the  head  at  times  in  the 
swelling  and  stiffness  of  the  neck.  These  adenopathies,  which  exist 
in  fifty  to  seventy-five  per  cent  of  cases,  disappear  entirely  in  two  or 
three  days.  Abnormal  cases  show  only  an  eruption  or  only  affection 
of  the  glands. 

As  a  rule,  the  physician  is  summoned  to  distinguish  the  eruption, 
which,  as  stated,  appears  earlier,  often  without  any  previous  disor 
der  ;  is  lighter  in  color — a  rose,  not  a  raspberry  red  ;  more  frequently 
discrete,  or,  when  confluent,  more  diffuse,  not  aggregated  into 
patches  ;  disappears  completely,  without,  or  with  but  slight,  desqua- 
mation, in  one  to  three  days.  These  features,  in  connection  with  the 
more  pronounced  implication  of  the  throat  and  the  glandular  affec- 
tions, sufficiently  distinguish  the  disease. 

Rubella  is  distinguished  from  measles,  the  only  affection  with 
which  it  is  likely  to  be  confounded,  by  the  history  or  absence  of  a  pre- 
vious attack  of  measles  ;  by  the  existence  of  other  cases;  by  its  feebler 
contagiousness,  longer  incubation,  shorter  invasion,  hence  earlier 
appearance  of  the  eruption,  absent  or  but  hght  or  limited  affection  of 
the  mucosce,  more  frequent  and  extensive  adenopathies,  more  trivial 
fever,  and  shorter  duration. 

Rubella  is  distinguished  from  scarlatina  by  the  history  of  the 
individual,  as  stated  above ;  by  the  longer  incubation,  two  to  three 
weeks  in  rubella,  one  day  to  one  week  in  scarlet  fever ;  by  the  char- 
acteristic intense  sore  throat  of  scarlet  fever  in  contrast  with  the  triv- 
ial catarrh  of  rubella  ;  by  the  violence  of  the  invasion  of  scarlatina ; 
vomiting,  hyperpyrexia,  often  delirium  and  convulsions,  in  scarlet 
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jver,  all  absent  in  rubella ;  by  the  more  universal  affection  of 
lands  in  rubella,  more  intense  inflammation  and  tumefaction  of  the 
ubmaxillary  glands  only  in  scarlet  fever ;  by  the  appearance  of  the 
iruption  first  upon  the  face  or  universally  in  rubella,  first  on  the 
rhest  and  neck  with  slower  spread  in  scarlet  fever  ;  by  the  disap- 
Dearance  of  the  eruption  in  one  to  four  days  in  rubella,  in  four  to  six 
lays  in  scarlet  fever ;  by  the  disappearance  of  symptoms  with  ap- 
pearance of  the  eruption  in  rubella,  by  the  persistence  of  symptoms 
luring  the  eruption  of  scarlet  fever ;  by  the  strawberry  tongue  of 
scarlet  fever,  absent  in  rubella  ;  by  the  albuminuria  and  affections  of 
the  kidney  in  scarlet  fever,  absent  in  rubella ;  by  the  desquamation, 
membranous  in  scarlet  fever,  absent  or  furf uraceous  in  rubella. 

The  roseola,  adenopathies,  and  sore  throat  of  syphilis  could  not, 
on  account  of  their  persistence,  be  long  mistaken  for  rubella,  even  in 
the  absence  of  all  history  of  a  primary  infection. 

The  diffuse  erythemata  of  a  drug  eruption,  antipyretics,  copaiba, 
chloral,  etc.,  have  a  history  of  their  use,  are  unattended  with  fever, 
sore  throat,  or  affections  of  the  glands. 

Inasmuch  as  most  people  escape  rubella,  isolation  of  cases  in  a 
separate  room  or  story  of  the  house  is,  when  practicable,  advisable. 

The  mortality  is  almost  nil.  In  this  regard  the  disease  has,  how- 
ever, the  same  history  as  measles.  Bad  surroundings  may  impart 
great  gravity.  Hospital  and  tenement-house  practice  furnishes  a 
mortality  of  three  to  ten  per  cent,  due  almost  wholly  to  complica- 
tions, chief  among  which  are  capillary  bronchitis  and  broncho-pneu- 
monia. 

Treatment,  which  is  for  the  most  part  superfluous,  does  not  dif- 
fer, when  necessary,  from  that  of  measles. 

SCARLATINA. 

Scarlatina  ;  scarlet  fever ;  German,  Scharlach;  Italian,  scarlatto, 
^•—A  treacherous,  acute,  contagious  infection,  characterized  by  a 
more  or  less  typical  fever  and  inflammation  of  the  throat,  a  diffuse 
^riet  exanthem  followed  by  membranous  exfoliation  of  the  skin, 
<)ccasionally  by  otitis,  exceptionally  by  arthritis,  and  not  infre- 
quently by  nephritis. 

History, — The  first  use  of  the  term  febris  scarlatina  is  found  in 
^  comment  by  Lancelotti,  of  Italy  (lo27),  but  it  was  not  distinctly 
applied  to  the  affection  as  we  know  it  until  by  Sydenham  (1661), 
^ho  first  separated  it  from  measles,  with  which  it  had  hitherto  been 
confounded.  Sydenham  saw  only  mild  cases.  He  considered  the 
disease  **  only  an  ailment ;  we  can  hardly  call  it  more,"  but  was  able 
*o  recognize  it  without  the  help  of  throat  symptoms,  which  he  does 
^ot  mention  in  his  brief  description.     It  was,  however,  a  full  cen- 
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tury  after  Sydenham  before  the  ability  to  separate  scarlatina  became 
common  property,  and  no  sooner  was  it  firmly  set  upon  its  tripod  of 
symptoms,  to  wit,  fever,  exanthem,  angina— that  is,  no  sooner  were 
the  throat  s}Tnptoms  established  as  an  integral  factor  of  the  disease 
— than  it  became  confounded  with  diphtheria  as  miuch  as  it  had  ever 
been  with  measles.  Irregular  cases  of  either  are  not  yet  easily  dis- 
entangled. 

Etiology. — Whence  it  was  originally  imported  or  when  it  first 
appeared  in  Europe  is  unknown,  but  it  was  first  recognized  in  Eng- 
land in  16G1,  Scotland  in  1716,  Germany  and  Italy  in  1717,  DenmaA 
in  1740;  North  America,  Kingston  and  Boston  in  1735,  New  YoA 
and  Philadelphia  in  1746,  Ohio  and  Kentucky  in  1791,  Toronto  in 
1843,  New  Orleans  in  1847,  California  in  1851. 

The  disease  is  rare  in  Asia  and  Africa,  and  is  said  to  be  (Wer- 
nich,  1871)  entirely  unknown  in  Japan.  Scarlatina  is  therefore 
much  leas  widely  disseminated  than  measles  and  small-pox,  both  of 
which  have  repeatedly  ravaged  Asia  and  Africa. 

A  pronounced  peculiarity  of  scarlatina,  in  distinction  from  mea- 
sles and  small-pox,  is  the  variation  in  the  intensity  of  epidemics, 
which  are  sometimes  so  mild,  as  in  the  time  of  Sydenham,  that  the 
affection  vixnomen  morbi  merebatur  (scarcely  deserved  the  name 
of  a  disease),  and  again  virulent  and  malignant,  more  especially  in 
villages  and  small  towns,  with  a  mortality  as  great  as  that  of  chol- 
era and  the  plague.  **  Malum  hoc  grave,"  said  Sennert  almost  sim- 
ultaneously with  Sydenham,  ''  periculosum  et  ssepe  lethale  ests'' 
Bretonneau  never  saw  a  single  fatal  case  of  scarlet  fever  in  all  hi» 
practice  during  twenty-four  years — 1790-1833 — but  in  1825  he  en- 
countered an  epidemic  so  virulent  as  to  cause  him  to  entirely  change 
his  opinion  regarding  the  benignity  of  the  disease.  Lewis  Smith 
relates  that  a  distinguished  physician  of  New  York  treated  more 
than  fifty  cases  of  scarlet  fever  in  one  of  the  hospitals,  without  a 
single  death.  A  few  months  later  his  own  son  died  of  the  disease. 
That  this  virulence  is  not  due  to  the  accumulation  of  susceptible 
material  in  long  intervals  of  absence  is  proven  by  the  experience 
■  of  Kostlin,  of  Stuttgart,  who  observ^ed  an  epidemic  in  184G  so  mild 
as  to  bo  without  a  single  death,  following  an  interval  free  of  scar 
llatina  for  a  period  of  sixteen  years. 

Soil,  season,  climate  offer  no  explanation  of  this  peculiarity ;  we 
remain  as  yet,  in  the  language  of  Drake,  "  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
causes  or  conditions  whic-h  determine  these  remarkable  diversities  of 
phenomena  and  danger." 

Thus  it  may  be  said  that  since  small-pox  has  been  shorn  of  its 
terrors,  scarlatina  takes  rank,  next  to  diphtheria,  as  the  most  dreaded 
of  all  the  infections  which  now  prevail.     It  is  estimated  to  cause  one- 
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entv-fiftrh  to  one-twentieth  of  the  whole  mortality  in  England  and 
'America. 

Susceptibility  to  scarlatina  is  much  less  than  to  measles,  one 
member  of  a  large  family  being  often  alone  attacked.  Hence  the 
ajority  of  indi^nduals  eseap?  it  throughout  life*  Individual  fami* 
\es  seem  predisposed  to  or  exempt  from  the  disease.  Ziemssen  says 
he  saw  cases  which  annihilated  posterity,  and  practitioners  every- 
where have  become  demoralized  by  the  loss  of  one  member  after 
another  of  a  family  to  literally  extinguish  it.  Geil  attributes  suscep- 
tibility to  the  condition  of  the  throat.  The  disease,  to  take  hold,  must 
have  a  denuded  surface.  While  epidemics  of  scarlatina  are  much 
less  fre<4aent  than  measles,  decades  often  intervening,  individual 
cases  are  much  more  common.  It  is  said  that  ehildren  have  been 
^^H3rn  at  various  stages  of  the  disease,  but  it  must  be  rememljered  that 
^■lypereemia  and  desquamation  occur  frecjuentl^'  in  the  new-born  in 
^Biealth.  Sucklings  certainly  enjoy  fomparative  immunity.  The  age 
^of  predilection  ranges  from  two  to  seven.  Sixty  f)er  cent  of  cases 
<x^ur  before  the  age  of  five,  ninety  per  cent  under  ten.  Attficks 
lat^r  in  Hfe  are  rare  and  are  usually  mild.  Here  too.  however*  are 
observed  the  same  differences  in  epidemics.  Thus,  in  Ziemsseirs 
report,  the  mortality  among  adults  in  1865-1875  was  11.5  per  cent, 
and  in  187G-1S87  it  was  but  1.3  per  cent. 

One  attack  confers  immunity,  as  a  rule,  for  life.  With  an  obser- 
vation of  two  thousand  eases  Willau  never  saw  a  second  attack, 
A  second  attack  is  possible,  but  rare,  and  occurs  more  especially  in 
cases  of  exposure  in  more  advanced  life  in  taking  care  of  a  younger 
member  of  a  family  affected  with  the  disease*  These  second  attacks 
are,  as  a  ni\e,  so  alMirtive  or  rudimentary  ii,s  to  l>e  easily  overlooked, 
and  are  recognized  at  times,  as  are  first  attacks  in  tlie  mildest  cases, 
onh^  by  sefpiela?.  Hence  the  suspicion  may  be  entertained  that  some 
of  the  insusceptibility  of  certain  intlividuals  may  be  imnumities  con- 
ferrtfd  by  attack  so  mild  as  to  have  been  considered  ephcmt^ral 
affections.  Most  so-called  second  attacks  are  erythemata,  nibelhe, 
^^ptic  rashes,  etc. 
^y  Pregnancy  certainly  protects  against  it,  but  pueriieriura  and  o|)en 
wounds  of  any  kind  invite  it. 

Regaitling  puer{x:?ral  searlatinaj  caution  must  be  entered  against 
confounding  it  with  septicaemia,  which  often  shows  fever  and  oruj>* 
tions  simulating  scarlatina.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  tbat  the 
puerj>eral  state  confers  additional  suseepiiliility  to  scarlatina.  In 
these  cases  the  eruption  occurs  more  quickly,  almost  suddenly.  The 
throat  symptonas  are  much  milder  or  are  absent  altogether,  while 
locral  lesions  about  the  vulva  aud  uttn^us  predominate. 

In  proof  of  the  increased  susceptibility  of  the  puerjjeral  state. 
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Boxall  dGolared  of  his  cases  that  ten  had  hati  scarlatina  before,  and 
one  had  had  it  twice. 

With  reforeuce  to  surgical  scarlatina,  so*called,  the  same  precau- 
tion must  te  entertained  to  prevent  confusion  mth  erj'sipelatous, 
erytheniatous,  qy  other  eruptions  of  septicaemia. 

Etiology. — The  disease  is  conveyed  by  contact,  direct  or  indirect, 
as  by  clothing  eminently,  by  washing,  bedding,  furniture,  letters, 
books  (as  from  a  library  or  schrK*!),  toys,  etc.  A  not  infrequent 
source  of  infection  is  uiilk,  sometimes  from  an  infected  dairy,  Per- 
ha|>s  the  most  instnictive  example  of  this  source  of  contagium  was 
furnished  hy  Miller,  who  reported  twenty-four  eases  of  infection  in 
tins  way. 

The  disease  may  be  conveyed  also  by  third  persons,  who  may 
carry  the  poison  in  their  hands,  hair,  or  clothing,  but  may  them- 
selves remain  exempt.  Convalescents  from  the  disease  carry  it  to 
school,  church,  theatre,  train,  etc.,  and  disseminate  it  throughout  a 
conxmunity. 

Tlie  cause  of  the  disease  is  said  to  he  disseminated  from  the  skin 
or  the  secretions,  and  given  off  during  incubation  and  desquama- 
tion, as  well  a8  during  the  stage  of  eruption.  There  is  as  yet  no 
direct  pnxif  that  tiie  poison  of  scarlatina  lies  in  the  skin.  It  is  sin- 
gularly tenacious,  adfiering  to  clothing  after  months  of  disuse,  and 
to  rooms  after  months  of  vacation  anil  seemingly  thorough  disinfec- 
tion and  ventilation.  The  poison  of  scariatiua  literally  lurks  in  long- 
discarded  clothes.  C<:ild  d(iOs  not  affect  it.  It  is  destrc»yed»  however, 
by  huat.  espocially  by  Hteam,  and  quickly  by  steimi  in  motion^ — so- 
called  "' live  steam."  Henry,  after  subjecting  the  flannel  garments 
of  scarlatinous  patients  to  a  dry  heat  of  '^W  F.,  had  them  worn  by 
unaffected  children  from  six  to  thirteen  years  of  age,  no  infe<*tion 
following. 

liticferifflogfj. — The  cause  of  scarlatina,  presumptively  a  micro- 
organism, has  not  yet  been  definitely  doterniined.  Klebs  (1880)  pic- 
tured and  described  a  structure  found  in  the  blood  as  the  manas 
scarlatiuosuni,  Eklund,  Stockholm  (1881),  Power,  Cameron  and 
Klein  (18S5-86),  Jamison  and  Eddington  (1887).  Marr  (18t?l),  all 
ascribed  to  various  micro-organisms  pathogenic  properties,  but  all 
these  various  micro-organisms  are  now  believed  to  be  varieties  of  the 
ordinary  p3^ogeiiic  bacteria.  It  cannot  as  3'et  be  maintainetl  of  any 
of  tliem  that  they  are  found  uniformly  or  only  in  scarlatina,  nor 
that  the  disea.se  produced  by  them  is  really  scarlatina.  It  is  not  yet 
established  that  any  of  the  lower  animals  are  susceptible  to  the  dis- 
ease. It  woidd  lie  more  natural  to  look  for  the  poison  in  the  throat 
and  in  the  bloml  in  the  earhest  stage  of  the  ilisease,  rather  than  in 
the  secretions  from  the  kidneys  or  the  substance  or  exfoliations  of  the 
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be  kidney  aflfection  is  doubtless  the  result  of  a  chemical  poi- 

ts  escape  from  the  body,  and  the  exanthem  must  also  be 

L  as  toxic,  like  that  produced     ^^^^b^^^^^b^^^^^^ 

:\in    drugs.     Luff    has    suc- 

n  eliminating  a  hitherto  un- 

alkaloid  from  the  urine   of 

na,  and  Leyden  declares  it  to 

'ss  to  look  for  the  poison  of 

la  in  the  skin. 

irding  the  relation  of  diph- 

it  is  admitted  that  one  may 

he  other,  and  that  they  may 

ncide,  but  only  as  exceptions. 

^  is  that  the  diseases  prevail 

I  unities  and  exist  in  individ- 

ependently  of  each  other. 
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Fig.  130.-MUd  scarlatina 
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Fig.  ISl.—Protracted  scarlatina. 

p-eloped  from  the  angina  of  scarlatina  a  specimen  of  the 

of  diphtheria. 

Symptoms, — The  period  of  incuha- 
tion  is  short,  ranging  from  one  to  seven 
days.  Ziemssen  declares  that  the  few 
unimpeachable  observations  that  we  pos- 
sess put  it  at  seven  days.  English 
writers  make  it  generally  less,  and  de- 
clare that  from  the  second  day  after 
exposure  liability  of  attack  grows  pro- 
gressively less. 

The  invasion  is  usually  sudden  and 
violent ;  grave,  dangerous,  and  some- 
times fatal  illness  developing  within  a 

ITS.     An  initial  chill  or  series  of  shiverings  is  attended  with 
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S8S.— Fatal  ecarlacina. 
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a  quick  and  high  rise  of  temperature.     It  is  more  frequently  the  case 
that  the  (fisease  is  ushered  in  without  any  chill  at  all.    A  child  present* 
evidence  of  attciek  in  a  shocky  manifest  by  extreme  pallor  and  prostra- 
tion.    A  highly  susceptible,  sensitive  child  may  be  seized  with  a  con- 
inilsiori'.     Usually  the  scene  opens  with  vomiting.     Early  vomiting 
balongs  to  all  the  grave,  acute  infections.     It  occurs  with  especial  fre- 
quency in  scarlatina  because  of  the  gravity  of  the  disease.    After  the  j 
vomiting  it  is  noticed  that  the  patient  has  fever.     Inspection  thus  j 
^arly  reveals  angina,  or  the  child  complains  at  once  of  sore  throat 
Vomiting,  sore  throat,  and  fever  at  the  start  should  excite  the  sus- 
picion of  scarlatina,  or,  in  the  presence  of  an  epidemic  or  proximity 
of  another  case,  establish  the  existence  of  the  disease.     The  tempera- 
ture distinguishes  itself  by  the  rapidity  of  its  ascent.     The  ascent  of 
the  temperature  in  scarlet  fever  is  more  rapid  than  in  almost  any 
other  disease,  reaching  often  within  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  houre 
104°  to  107^.     Calor  mordax  was  the  term  applied  by  the  older  pre- 
thermometric  writers  to  express  the  biting  heat  of  the  skin.    The 
temperature  reaches  its  height  with  the  efflorescence  of  the  eruption, 
and  terminates  by  lysis,  barring  complications,  in  one  to  two  weeks. 

In  correspondence  with  the  height  of  this  fever,  especially  in 
young  children,  nervous  signs,  as  stated,  show  themselves — delirivn 
and  convulsions.     The  delirium  may  deepen  rapidly  into  coma. 
There  is  in  every  marked  case  profound  prostration.     It  is  seen  on 
the  most  superficial  inspection  that  the  child  is  seriously  ill.    This 
stage  of  invasion  lasts  from  one  to  two  days.     Comment  has  been 
made  upon  the  irregularity  or  variety  in  severity  of  epidemics  of 
scarlatina.     The  same  variety  is  noticed  of  individual  cases  in  tie 
same  epidemic.     In  the  same  family,  side  by  side  with  a  malignant 
casts  occurs  an  attack  so  mild  that  it  may  be  scarcely  recognized. 
Lightly  affected  brothers  and  sisters  may  be  playing  about  the  house 
where  one  member  lies  fatally  ill  or  has  just  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
disease.     So  there  may  bo  every  grade  of  intensity  in  the  onset,  but, 
as  a  rule,  the  disease  is  announced  by  a  sudden  attack  of  fever  at' 
tended  by  vomiting,  which  assumes  more  and  more  importance  when 
it  may  not  bo  accounted  for  by  a  sufficient  provocation,  as  by  indi- 
gestion, or  by  other  infection,  croupous  pneumonia,  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis,  small-pox.  etc. 

In  the  absenc!e  of  these  symptoms  the  diagnosis  must  be  held  in 
abeyance  until  the  appearance  of  the  eruption.  The  eruption  showe 
itself  in  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  after  the  initial  symptom,  chiU 
or  vomiting  or  shock,  on  the  face,  over  the  forehead,  cheeks,  the 
chin,  and  often  at  the  same  time,  as  a  rule  in  fact,  at  the  clavicles- 
Here,  at  least,  it  is  first  seen.  When  search  is  made  it  may  usually 
be  discovered  soonest  on  the  neck,  breast,  and  back.     It  usually 
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^ares  or  skips  the  region  of  the  mouth,  which  is  left  blanched  by 
ontracted  capillaries,  in  striking  contrast  with  the  scarlet  flush  of  the 
"est  of  the  face.     The  white  line  about  the  mouthy  the  apparent 
bleaching  of  the  chin,  make  the  diagnosis  easy  as  between  this  dis- 
ease and  measles  or  small-pox.     Seen  at  some  distance  the  eruption 
appears  uniform,  but  close  inspection  shows  it  punctate,  with  conflu- 
ent halo ;  yet,  though  confluent,  there  are  lines  or  spaces  here  and 
there  of  unaffected  surface.     This  marbled  appearance  of  the  skin  is 
very  characteristic,  and  is  due  to  the  intense  irritability  of  the  vaso- 
motors, which  show  paralytic  dilatations  and  spasmodic  contractions 
in  the  same  sets  of  capillaries.     The  deeply  colored  skin  is  bleached 
out  by  pressure  in  lines  or  surfaces,  so  that  figures  or  letters  may 
be  inscribed  upon  the  surface  with  a  vividness  equalled  in  no  other 


The  color  is  scarlet,  that  bright  red  which  is  designated  by  this 
hue,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  duskier  red  of  measles.  The  Germans 
speak  of  the  crushed-raspberry  color  of  scarlatina,  as  distinct  from  the 
mulberry  hue  of  measles.  The  shade  becomes  darker,  however,  in 
bad  cases,  or  especially  under  defective  hygiene,  when  it  may  be  sub- 
stituted by  haemorrhagic  eruptions.  In  a  pronounced  case  the  af- 
fected skin  is  more  or  less  oedematous.  The  eruption  lasts  from  four  ' 
to  sue  days,  extending  meantime  over  the  body,  but  with  less  uni- 
fonnity  over  the  extremities,  where  it  may  show  itself  only  in  blotches 
or  patches.  It  begins  to  fade  in  the  order  of  its  appearance,  first  from 
the  face,  neck,  and  chest,  later  over  the  body,  and  disappears  with  a 
desquamation  or  exfoliation  of  the  skin,  which  constitutes  one  of 
Ae  pecuUar  features  of  the  disease.  From  regions  covered  by  a 
thick  epidermis,  the  hands  and  feet,  more  or  less  perfect  casts,  epi- 
dermic gloves  and  stockings,  may  be  detached.  More  or  less  perfect 
specimens  of  this  kind  are  to  be  found  in  the  museums.  The  desqua- 
njation  begins  usually  on  the  sixth  day.  It  may  be,  in  a  mild  case, 
fcrfuraceous.  It  may,  indeed,  be  absent  altogether,  but  it  is  usually, 
^stated,  membranous  or  lamellar,  the  skin  peeling  off  in  strips  and 
fl^es.  The  process  may  be  repeated  several  times  during  the  course 
^f  the  disease,  to  form  at  times  an  interesting  diversion  or  an  annoy- 
^  occupation  of  convalescence.  It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the 
^alue  of  this  process  of  desquamation.  It  confirms  the  diagnosis  in 
a  doubtful  case.  It  estabhshes  the  pre-existence  of  the  disease.  It 
^veals  the  nature  of  a  meningitis,  rheumatism,  an  ear  disease,  a 
nephritis,  which  have  suddenly  or  insidiously  developed. 

The  sore  throat  is  one  of  the  cardinal  symptoms  of  the  disease, 
ft  precedes  the  eruption,  as  has  been  said,  and  constitutes  at  times  an 
^overshadowing  symptom.  Suspicion  is  excited  of  the  existence  of 
*<^latina  by  the  fact  that  the  child  complains  of  the  throat,  and  it  is 
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seon  that  there  is  some  hc^jtatian  or  diiEcoltr  with  deglutition.  Tte 
act  of  swallowing  is  marked  by  an  e3cp(n0»oQ  of  pain  ;  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  hands  to  the  neck ;  sometiiDeB,  as  a  rule  later  in  the 
eotirne  of  the  disease,  by  r^uigitatioii  of  ffaids  tiuough  the  nose.  In 
many  cases  an  inspection  of  the  throat  fliaclosee  at  a  glance  the 
character  of  the  disease.  As  a  rale,  the  sore  throat  of  scarlatina  dif • 
fei*H  in  no  way,  at  first,  from  that  of  a  simple  catarrh.  There  is  red- 
ness, dr^'ness.  and  swelling.  The  mtieosa  is  puffed  or  glazed,  ^^P^^ 
cially  alKiut  the  soft  palate  and  uvula.  The  glands  of  the  neck 
btvc^oine  swollen  and  tender.  Diphtheritic  patches,  often  gangrenous 
Hores,  may  appear  later,  while  an  extensive  interfjlandular  cellulitis 
may  swell  the  neck  to  such  degree  as  to  obliterate  its  natural  out- 
linen.  It  is  therefore  not  at  all  strange  that  scarlatina  is  often  oon- 
futiiMl<*(]  with  diphtheria.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  no 
indivicliinl  Mymjjtom  shows  such  variation  of  intensity  as  the  angina, 
ThniiitHym{4oin8uiay  be  so  mild  as  to  be  detected  only  on  close  inspec- 
\\im~-Hcarln(in*i  siit/pli^x  or  sine  angina  ;  or  so  severe,  as  said,  aa 
i>verHimduw  all  utiior  signs — sntrlatiftu  oiiyino^a,  of  the  older  wril 
It  Im  now  no  longer  an  unsettled  question  whether  the  diphtheritic 
oKiifUUii^tiH  which  oerur  in  g^mve  cases  belong  intrinsically  to  scarla- 
MJMii  or  U)  n  ctntiiilicriting  diphtheria.  The  view  now  prevails  that 
ifM«  HllVrticin  in  |irinmry.  It  is  produced  by  the  micro-organisms  of 
\nm*  It  lirliiriK^  *'*  Hrarlutina,  and  it  may,  in  the  vast  majority  of 
tuwiiH,  by  culture  h**  differentiated  from  diphtheria. 

Among  the  dinturbances  of  the  digestive  organs  common  to  all 
(Im«  infiu'liunN,  tln^  condiiifm  of  the  tongue  is  peculiar  in  scarlatina, 
'Tim  (liKKiH*  in  cnakMl  wliiti*  and  studded  with  red  spots,  the  protnid- 
Inti  nw«»ll«»ii  papillny,  to  constitute  what  is  known  as  the  strawberry 
(ir  iiiHUu^rrv  tun^cn^^  While  this  condition  is  not  absolutely  pecidiar 
til  miHilMtiiiii,  it  tit'inirs  iii  it  more  fretiuently  than  any  other  infection, 
<uul  fruni  itM  nltinmivuness  is  regarded  as  a  sign  of  much  value.  It 
Ii4  unlnrdihHh^ly  not  always  present,  but  when  pi-esent  it  should  ex- 
rilo  h1  itiMMt  HUMpieinn  of  the  existence  of  tliis  disease. 

Hnarh^l  fi'Vur  Nlti»\VH  protiilection  for  three  organs  besides  tHe  skin 
uihI  llivout  namely,  the  ettr,  ilie  joints,  and  the  kidneys.  The  way 
in  npnh  tii  liiVHNiun  of  (lie  ear  from  the  throat  through  the  Eustachian 
lube,  Ho  MCHrlHtinu  in  rlie  ninst  fertile  source  of  earache,  otitis  media^ 
mill  oinnlneM.  Tlin  inembnine  of  the  drum  is  seen  to  be  intensely 
rttililmMid  on  inHjHietion,  or  it  may  be  paler  and  pushed  outward  by 
lllilil  (iMitl  up  vvHidn  the  drum  tvivity. 

HuppnnUlVi^  prneo^NPH  tuny  intervene,  to  extend  to  or  directly  in- 
VmIvi^  (h»*  fold  of  durn  muter  %vlueh  in  the  young  pushes  into  the 
eavit\  of  \\h^  \li\\\n  Hvnvhximn  is  thus  the  most  frequent  cause  of 
all  (inuhMllikU'  or  nltUuatu  leptL>-]neningitis. 
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Aflfection  of  the  joints  is  much  more  uncommon,  but  there  occurs 
in  certain  cases  or  certain  epidemics  a  peculiar  scarlatinal  rheuma- 
tism affecting  chiefly  the  larger  joints — ankle,  wrist,  elbow,  and  knee. 
The  affection  runs  usually  a  mild  and  short  course,  but  may,  unlike 
true  rheimiatism,  result  in  suppuration  or  leave  permanent  deformity. 
The  joint  affection  is  to  be  referred  in  these  cases  to  a  mixed  septic  or 
secondary  pyogenic  infection. 

Of  all  the  signs,  complications,  or  sequelse  connected  with  scarla- 
tina, no  one  assumes  such  prominence  and  importance  as  the  affec- 
tion of  the  kidneys.  Scarlatina  is  said  to  be  the  mother  of  acute 
nephritis.  Aside  from  the  transitory  albuminuria  which  may  attend 
any  high  fever,  disease  of  the  kidneys  is  comparatively  frequent. 
Epidemics  are  distinguished  from  each  other  in  this  regard  with  en- 
tire or  comparative  absence  and  frequency  of  this  complication.  The 
aeverity  of  the  individual  case  or  of  the  epidemic  does  not  necessarily 
indicate  the  probability  of  nephritis.  It  cannot  be  said  that  early  ex- 
posure, as  to  cold,  predisposes  to  it.  It  may  not  be  ascribed  to  affec- 
tion of  the  skin  ;  small-pox,  with  its  destructive  lesions,  does  not  show 
it  Every  case  marked  by  high  temperature  shows,  as  stated,  some 
albuminuria,  but  the  albuminuria  which  excites  apprehension  is  that 
which  appears,  not  at  the  height,  but  in  the  later  course  of  the  disease, 
at  the  end  of  the  third  week  after  the  disease  proper,  during  convales- 
cence. Strictly  speaking,  the  process  is,  therefore,  a  post- scarlatinal 
nephritis.  It  sets  in  on  the  tenth  to  the  thirty -first  day — on  the  ave- 
rage in  twenty  days  after  the  first  show  of  the  rash.  It  is  an  acute 
parenchymatous  process,  from  which  the  patient  recovers  or  suc- 
cumbs quickly,  very  rarely  developing  into  chronic  Bright's  disease. 
It  is  announced  often  by  nervous  symptoms — headache,  neural- 
gia, vertigo,  insomnia,  restlessness,  blindness,  convulsion,  or  coma. 
Puffiness  of  the  eyes,  any  local  oedema  or  dropsy,  should  excite 
suspicion  of  its  presence. 

Scarlatinal  nephritis  may  be  divided  into  two  periods,  in  the  first 
of  which  there  is  a  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  urine,  albimiiinuria, 
and  some  of  the  general  symptoms  mentioned.  The  second  period  is 
fctinguished  by  hsDmaturia  with  the  discharge  of  formed  elements, 
granular  and  epithelial  casts,  also  with  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
^e  and  diminution  of  the  general  signs.  So  that  should  the  urine 
l^ecome  more  abundant,  contain  more  blood,  and  exhibit  formed  ele- 
ments, though  grave  symptoms  may  still  show  themselves  for  a 
^e,  the  worst  is  over,  and,  as  Sorensen  puts  it,  "  the  kidneys  are 
ginning  to  free  themselves  of  the  disease. "  Perhaps  the  most  grave 
®ngle  symptom  of  nephritis  is  anuria,  but  even  long-continued 
anuria  is  not  incompatible  with  recovery.  While  it  may  be  said  that 
the  gravity  of  the  case  corresponds  in  a  general  way  with  the  degree 
14 
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of  oliguria  or  the  duration  of  anuria,  there  need  never  be  despair  as 
to  the  possibility  of  recovery,  as  Whitelaw  reported  a  case  of  recov- 
ery after  a  total  absence  of  urine  for  twenty-five  days.  As  a  rule, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  blood  and  albumin  disappear  in  mild  cases, 
and  the  patient  recovers  from  the  nephritis  entirely  in  two  to  three 
weeks. 

Forms, — Besides  the  typical  form  described,  scarlatina  show* 
itself  in  variation  as  follows  :  1.  Abortive,  in  which  the  eruption  dis- 
appears after  a  short  duration,  without,  or  with  very  mild,  throat 
symptoms,  but  usually  with  lamellar  desquamation,  and  sometimes 
with  subsequent  nephritis.  2.  Fulminant,  in  which  the  patient  is 
killed  by  the  poison  of  the  disease  before  the  period  of  eruption. 
3.  Anginose,  in  which  throat  symptoms  predominate.  4.  Malig- 
nant, with  the  status  typhosus,  in  which  all  symptoms  are  intense 
and  haemorrhage  may  occur  free  from  the  various  mucosjB  or  into 
the  skin,  or  with  rapid  collapse  aft^r  the  signs  of  a  cholera  morbus. 
In  some  very  exceptional  instances  of  undoubted  scarlatina  the  erup- 
tion is  entirely  wanting,  throat  symptoms  only  presenting.  In  these 
cases  careful  inspection  will  usually  disclose  some  eruption  on  cov- 
ered parts,  especially  on  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  body.  It  may  be 
seen  at  times  on  or  over  any  part  of  the  body  immediately  after  death 
from  fulminant  forms. 

True  diphtheria  may  coincide  with  or  follow  scarlatina ;  much 
more  frequently  the  membrane  which  forms  in  the  throat  is  sui 
generis.  The  membranous  angina  or  pseudo-diphtheria  of  scarlatina 
is  much  less  amenable  to  treatment  than  true  diphtheria. 

The  diagnosis  rests  upon  :  1.  The  absence  of  previous  attack. 
2.  The  existence  of  other  cases.  3.  The  short  period  of  incubation- 
one  to  seven  days  as  a  rule.  4.  The  violence  of  the  invasion,  espe- 
cially the  occurrence  of  unprovoked  vomiting  (eighty  per  cent  of 
cases),  and  the  nervous  symptoms.  5.  The  early  appearance  (sec- 
ond day)  of  the  eruption,  which  shows  itself  first  usually  about  the 
clavicles,  is  scarlet-colored,  diffuse,  but  punctate  upon  close  inspec- 
tion ;  in  its  disposition  about  the  face  commonly  sparing  the  mouth, 
showing  in  vivid  contrast  the  blanched  lips  and  the  blazing  cheeks. 
G.  The  strawberry  tongue.  7.  The  early  appearance  of  throat 
symptoms  with  glandular  enlargements  in  the  neck.  8.  The  lamel- 
lar desquamation.     9.  The  ear  comphcations.     10.  Nephritis. 

In  very  mild,  sporadic,  or  anomalous  cases  the  diagnosis  may  be 
determined  only  by  desquamation,  complications,  or  sequelae. 

Scarlatina  is  differentiated  from  measles  by  knowledge  of  pr^' 
vious  attacks  of  either,  existence  of  other  cases  of  either,  especially 
in  the  same  family,  neighborhood,  or  school ;  by  the  longer  incuba- 
tion of  measles,  when  the  period  of  exposure  may  be  (exceptionally) 
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known ;  by  the  coryza  which  precedes  the  eruption  of  measles,  and 
the  angina  that  of  scarlatina ;  by  the  shorter  or  more  intense  inva- 
sion of  scarlatina  with  vomiting,  and  sharp  nervous  symptoms  not 
so  common  in  measles  ;  by  the  time  of  appearance  of  the  eruption 
(twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  after  initial  chill  or  vomiting  in 
scarlatina,  four  days  in  measles) ;  by  the  color,  character,  disposi- 
tion, and  duration  of  the  eruption  (dark  red,  aggregated  in  patches, 
and  disappearing  in  two  to  four  days  in  measles ;  scarlet-colored, 
punctate,  diffuse  over  the  chest  and  face,  sparing  the  mouth,  disap- 
pearing in  eight  days  plus  in  scarlatina);  by  the  compUcations  or 
sequete  (bronchitis,  catarrhal  pneumonia,  in  measles ;  joint  and  ear 
affections,  nephritis,  in  scarlatina)  ;  by  the  desquamation  (usually 
branny  in  measles,  membranous  in  scarlatina). 

Scarlatina  is  differentiated  from  rubella  (rotheln)  by  the  longer 
incubation  or  shorter  or  absent  stage  of  invasion  ;  by  the  darker  col- 
ored and  shorter  duration  of  the  eruption  of  rubella ;  by  the  as- 
sociate catarrh  of  the  nose  aiid  eyes  in  rubella,  absent  in  scarlatina  ; 
by  the  much  more  severe  faucial  inflammation  and  gland  implica- 
tion in  scarlatina  ;  by  the  much  milder  character  and  shorter  dura- 
tion of  rubella. 

Septicaemia  and  pyaemia  show,  with  the  history  of  a  cause,  suc- 
cessive chills,  irregular  temperatures,  efflorescences,  quite  different 
in  appearance  and  order  of  distribution  from  the  eruption  of  scar- 
latina ;  more  marked  enlargement  of  the  liver  and  spleen ;  more 
common  general  affections,  metastatic  processes,  longer  duration. 
Erythema,  a  diffuse,  rather  dark  retlness,  without  points  or  des- 
quamation, though  sometimes  with  a  light  furfuraceous  desquama- 
tion, with  absent  or  but  very  slight  fever  up  to  100°  F.,  has  neither 
the  throat  symptoms  nor  compUcations  of  scarlatina,  and  disappears 
in  a  few  days.  Drug  eruptions — copaiba,  cubebs,  antipyretics — have 
a  bistory  of  administration,  no  fever,  no  complications. 

Scarlatina  differs  from  diphtheria  in  its  cause.  It  may  be  de- 
clared that  the  cause  of  diphtheria  has  been  now  definitely  deter- 
niined.  While  the  same  cause  is  not  to  be  found  in  unmistakable 
cases  of  scarlatina,  it  must  be  held  in  mind  that  the  diseases  may, 
^stated,  coincide,  and  that  either  may  be  a  sequel  to  the  other. 
Tbese  thuigs,  however,  are  exceptional ;  the  rule  is  that  the  diseases 
exist  alone,  and  that,  as  stated,  the  exudation  of  scarlatina  is  not 
that  of  diphtheria,  but  is  sui  generis. 

Clinically  the  affections  differ  as  follows :  The  false  membrane 
appears  at  once  in  diphtheria,  later  in  the  course,  three  to  five  days, 
^^  scarlatina.  It  shows  itself  in  nearly  all  cases  of  diphtheria,  but  in 
only  severe  cases  of  scarlatina — namely,  such  as  are  marked  by  high 
fever,  delirium,  etc.,  at  the  start.     It  shows  a  preference,  after  the 
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pharynx^  for  the  larynx  in  diphtheria,  and  for  the  upper  respiratory 
ptLOBBgGB  in  scarlatina.  In  connection  with  it  suppuration  of  the 
eeirical  glands  and  affections  of  the  ear  are  frequent  in  scarlatina, 
rare  in  diphtheria.  The  interglandular  connective  tissue  is  in- 
durated in  ftcarlatiria,  and  only  a?doniatous  in  diphtheria.  Paralysis, 
which  is  frequent  in  or  after  diphtheria*  is  almost  unknown  in  scar- 
latjna.  On  the  other  hand,  nephritis,  a  frequent  sequel  of  scarla- 
tina, is  very  rare  after  diphtheria.  Lastly,  as  stated,  treatment  ha^ 
much  less  effect  on  the  membrane  of  scarlatina.  For  all  these 
refuionM  it  i«  proposed  by  good  clinicians  to  abandon  the  use  of  the 
term  *'  diphtheritic  '•  in  scarlet  fever,  and  to  designate  such  cases  as 
"  membranous  scarlatinal  anginas." 

BeHides  the  affections  of  the  organs  mentioned,  grave  complication 
in  not  infrequently  presented  by  the  intense  indammation  about  the 
neck*  The  glands,  the  lymph  vessels^  the  interglandular  tissues  are 
swollen  and  amalgamated  into  a  mass  of  board-like  induration, 
wliicrh  fixos  the  head  to  the  body,  compresses  the  great  vessels,  and 
rcMiilts  not  infrequently  in  extensive  suppurations.  Phlegmonous 
prore.H^es,  gangrenous  destructions,  occur  frequently  in  connection 
with  dijihtheritic  or  pseudo'diphtheritic  deposits  in  the  throat.  The 
pr*wHur*>  may  compress  the  trachea  or  suffoc-ate  by  cedemn  of  the  glot- 
tt'H^  PuH  niay  burrow  down  into  the  chest,  to  erode  in  its  course 
large  vossels  and  to  lead  to  fatal  hiemorrhage  or  destroy  important 
nervnK  or  other  structure.  The  inflammation  of  the  throat  may  ex- 
If^nd  t(i  involve  the  larynx  and  bronchial  tubt*s.  Pneumonia,  both 
hntnchiaf  amf  cnnipons,  occurs  not  infrequently  in  grave  cases. 
llannorrluLge  of  the  hmgs,  gangrene,  more  especially  anlema,  hy- 
|*^*stM^.       '    V     lift'  directly  or  indirectly  by  ov*.*rstrain  of  the  heart. 

Tl frequent  and  fatal  so-called  end  or  terminal  com  plica - 

I  ions  are  the  atfections  of  the  serous  membranes.  Meningitis  heads 
tbn  liHt,  in  that  it  is  not  only  the  most  severe  but  most  early  mem- 
brnnt*  invnlvtMl,  It  n<'curs  at  times  almost  with  the  onset  of  the  dis- 
oaHit,  mi  lluit  the  separatit>u  of  this  affection  from  toxic  effects  of  the 
bltKid  poiHon  u|Min  the  brain  itself  may  be  difficult.  In  meningUi^ 
tlii^  beathiclu^  iHH'ontes  mt»!v  intense,  or  recui^  if  it  shall  have  sub* 
nided,  *riu^  Hpecial  hi'Usc^^  suffrr  extreme  hypera\sthesia.  Thei'e  is 
fti^ually  evidence  o\  aOVction  of  tlte  membranes  of  the  spine,  opistbo- 
(uiiHN,  vomiling,  convulsions.  Tbe  pleura  is  next  most  fre<juently 
fdTecteib  Si'uibitinjd  lilenrilis  distinguishes  itself,  strange  to  say, 
by  llM  iniilaleral  character,  and  differs  from  pleuritis  from  other 
iMiUNi^M  In  th»'  fact  that  it  so  i^isily  becomes  purulent.  Pericarditis 
In  unuhIIv  «n  nutch  u\oiv  rare  as  to  Ix^  generally  overbx^ketl,  while 
0Hdtuitvd$ti>i  \h  readily  rocog:uked  by  its  valve  lesions,  hyi)ertTO-, 
l^hlopi,  luid  iMnlHillc  pixuhictH, 
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All  these  various  complications  are  now  known  to  be  due  to  the 
iniciX)-orgamsnis  of  pus,  which,  strictly  speaking,  have  nothing 
reallj  to  do  with  the  cause  of  scarlatina.  The  cause  of  scarlatina 
opens  the  way  for  their  invasion,  and  these  micro-organisms,  or  the 
evidence  of  their  invasion,  have  been  traced  directly  from  the  throat 
as  the  avenue  of  entrance. 

The  prognosis  of  scarlatina  varies  greatly,  perhaps  as  in  no 
other  disease.  On  account,  however,  of  the  severity  of  certain  epi- 
demics, and  of  the  suddenness  with  which  the  disease  may  assume 
gravity  in  any  individual  case  by  reason  of  its  own  poison  or  by 
reason  of  complications,  the  prognosis  is  always  grave.  Reimer, 
who  studied  the  subject  from  this  standpoint  most  thoroughly,  says 
that  the  prognosis  of  a  simple  complicated  case  which  has  no  mortal- 
ity advances  through  the  complicated  cases  of  medium  gravity  with 
a  mortality  of  25  per  cent  up  to  the  severest  cases  whose  mortality 
reaches  83.75  per  cent. 

In  estimating  the  prognosis  it  may  be  said  that  the  pulse,  as  a 
rule,  corresponds  to  the  temperature.  Arhythmia  is  usually  a  fore- 
runner of  complications.  Grave  nervous  symptoms  are  always  omi- 
nous, as  are  also  extensive  suppurative  processes.  It  is  not  good  to 
seethe  eruption  "  sink  in.''  The  complications  on  the  part  of  the 
kidneys,  however  severe  the  signs,  though  grave,  are  never  neces- 
sarily fatal.     From  the  gravest  accidents  recovery  is  still  possible. 

Pneumonia,  more  often  of  such  insidious  onset  as  to  have  escaped 
detection  at  first,  pleurisy  with  its  wonted  suppurative  course,  and 
peritonitis,  intensely  agg^vate  the  prognosis.  Peri-  and  endocardi- 
tis are  almost  necessarily  fatal.  An  imdue  protraction  of  the  disease 
by  reason  of  reabsorption  of  products  to  constitute  a  relapse,  or  by 
reason  of  compUcations,  makes  the  prognosis  grave  in  correspondence 
^th  the  intensity  of  the  signs,  duration  of  the  disease,  or  character 
of  the  complication.  Some  of  these  cases  succumb  finally  to  atelec- 
^,  heart  failure,  decubitus,  marasmus. 

Prophylaxis. — Isolation  is  the  only  prophylaxis  ;  and  inasmuch 
M  the  area  of  infection  is  so  closely  circumscribed,  isolation  is  much 
more  effective  in  scarlatina  than  in  measles  or  small-pox.  But  as  the 
disease  may  undoubtedly  be  carried  by  third  persons,  the  attendants 
^pon  the  sick  should  not  come  in  contact  with  unaffected  members 
^f  the  family.  The  best  protection  is  offered  by  removal  from  the 
house  of  aU  children  Uable  to— that  is,  unprotected  by  previous  attack 
<>f-^the  disease.  Unaffected  children  remaining  at  home  may  not 
attend  school  or  other  assembly  for  several  weeks  after  perfect  re- 
covery of  a  member  of  the  family.  It  is  believed,  whether  it  may  be 
proven  or  not,  that  contagium  emanates  from  the  body  so  long  as  des- 
quamation continues,  and  the  child  should  not  be  allowed  to  associate 
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with  its  fellows  until  tbe  last  seale  of  Am  has  been  removed.  Des- 
quamation.ccmtmueBloDgeetoo  tibe  soles  of  the  feet,  and  inspection 
of  these  parts  gives  the  best  answer  as  to  the  time  when  all  desc^ua- 
mation  sfaall  have  ceased*  Siidi  desquamation  has  been  observed  as 
late  as  forty  days  after  the  disappearance  of  the  eruption,  though  it 
usually  ceases  entirely  in  leeaLlfadUi  half  that  time. 

Prophylaxis  implies  also  ths  destruction  or  thorough  disinfection 
of  all  articles  which  have  come  ia  oontact^  direct  or  indirect,  with  the 
patient.  The  room  should  be  disinfected,  ceilings  whitened,  walls 
rubbed  down  with  bread,  floors  scrubbed  with  corrosive  sublimate 
solutions,  carpeta  or  rugs  beaten  and  suspended  in  the  open  air  fvir  a 
long  time,  bedding  and  clothing  boiled  if  not  burietl  or  burned,  or,  if 
preserved,  subjected  to  Uve  steam.  It  is  a  sad  comment  upon  our  san- 
itation that  pubUc  disinfectiug  stations  are  not  jet  established  in  all 
our  cities  and  towns.  Prophylaxis  involves  attention  to  detail.  The 
^disease  has  been  conveyed  by  letters  sent  out  from  a  sick-room,  V>y 
cushions  of  chairs,  curtains*  piano  covers,  etc.  Special  attention 
must  be  paid  to  the  discharges,  to  sponges,  cloths,  towels  used  in 
ablutions.  The  fact  is  that  sp^^nges,  handkerchiefs,  etc,,  are  beet 
Ifiubstituted  by  rags,  which  may  be  immediately  destroyed  by  tire.  It 
rznust  not  be  forgotten  that  the  hair  of  the  head  retains  and  conveys 
contagium*  Thorough  ablution  with  soap  and  water  or  with  the 
carbolized  soaiis  will  disinfect  the  hair.  The  hair  of  the  lx)y  patient 
shoiikl  be  cut  short.  It  must  be  rememl>ered  even  that  the  shoes 
require  disinfection.  They  may  be  painted  inside  and  out  with  car- 
bolic acid  antl  glycerin,  equal  parts.  Ventilation  of  the  sick-room 
througliout  the  whole  perioil  of  the  disease  is  not  only  a  necessity  of 
treatment  but  also  of  disinfection*  The  fre*|uent  bathing  of  the  body, 
with  the  subsecjuent  application  of  some  unctuous  material— cocoa 
butter,  lanoline,  vi\seliut%  etc. — not  only  gives  great  comfort  to  the  p4> 
tieut,  but  confines  the  poison  to  a  narrower  field*  After  the  recovery 
of  a  patient,  more  especially  after  a  death,  outside  wiudo\\^  shoidd 
be  thrown  open  and  the  rt>om  ventilated  for  a  week.  Here,  too,  at- 
tention mut?t  be  paid  to  detail.  Closet  doors  must  be  opened  and  the 
inside  of  closets  with  their  contents  disinfected  and  ventilated  as  be-< 
fore.  The  fact  is,  the  city  government  should  take  charge  of  all  such 
apartments.  They  should  l>e  disinfected  and  ventilated  under  the 
inspection  of  health  authorities.  The  inside  doors  to  halls  and  other 
rooms  should  be  closed  by  the  ii^eal  of  authority,  and  the  same  precau- 
tions taken  as  in  the  prevention  of  entrance  or  intt^ference  in  case^ 
of  crime.  Scarlet  fever  is  for  the  most  part  spread  by  ignorance, 
by  carelessness,  by  blunders  which  are  worse  than  crimes.  Refe- 
rence is  made  here  to  the  premature  return  of  children  to  schools  or 
the  constant  attendance  at  school  of  unajffected  memliers  of  a  family, 
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tocontact  which  is  effected  in  street  cars,  raibroad  trains,  steamers,  etc. 
Parents,  nurses,  even  physicians,  are  all  too  careless  in  this  regard. 

In  the  way  of  a  drug  there  is  no  preventive  of  scarlet  fever.  The 
claim  that  a  drug  may  protect  against  the  disease,  because  when  ad- 
ministered it  produces  a  symptom  which  resembles  that  of  the  dis- 
ease, is,  in  the  Ught  of  our  present  knowledge  regarding  the  infec- 
tions, worse  than  mediaeval  gibberish — worse  because  it  may  beget  a 
sense  of  false  security  in  exposure.  This  claim  has  been  made  for 
belladonna  because  it  flushes  the  face.  It  has  no  more  foundation  in 
fact  than  protection  by  a  blush,  which  has  the  same  effect.  Bella- 
donna, by  making  a  child  sick,  rather  predisposes  to,  than  protects 
against,  scarlatina.  The  hope  that  has  been  cherished  regarding  pro- 
tection by  vaccination  has  proven  equally  vain.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  inoculate  certain  disease  products  of  animals — horses,  dogs, 
rabbits— with  a  view  of  producing  a  milder  or  more  modified  form  of 
scarlatina.  Claim  has  been  set  up  in  this  direction,  as  by  Strickler, 
who  introduced  the  nasal  mucus  of  horses  supposed  to  have  been  af- 
fected with  the  disease  into  the  bodies  of  twelve  children,  in  all  of 
whom  it  produced  sores  at  the  point  of  introduction,  with  circiunja- 
cent  inflammation  of  the  skin  and  lymph  glands.  It  was  stated  that 
these  children  thus  inoculated  failed  to  contract  the  disease  after  ex- 
posure to  scarlatina.  These  experiments  were  made  in  imitation  of 
the  first  experiments  of  Jenner  with  reference  to  small-pox,  but  the 
objections  to  accepting  such  conclusion  are  numerous  and  obvious. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  known  that  any  of  the  lower  animals  really 
suffer  scarlatina  or  any  allied  disease.  Secondly,  it  has  not  been  es- 
tablished by  experiment  that  the  disease  which  results  from  the  in- 
troduction of  scarlatinal  matter  of  man  into  animals  is  really  scarla- 
tina. Third,  it  could  not,  therefore,  be  known  that  matter  taken 
from  animals  was  the  product  of  this  disease.  Fourth,  susceptibility 
is  so  much  less  in  scarlatina  that  failure  to  contract  the  disease  after 
^^posure  has  not  the  same  weight  as  in  small-pox. 

Treatment  is  wholly  symptomatic.  The  sick-room  requires  con- 
stant, thorough  ventilation  from  the  outside  air.  The  temperature 
should  be  held  at  65°  to  70°,  as  registered  by  a  thermometer,  not  at 
tbe  door,  window,  or  fire,  but  at  the  head  of  the  bed.  An  open  fire 
in  winter  is  preferable  to  any  other  method  of  heating.  The  patient 
should  wear  a  long  musUn  night  dress,  without  other  clothing.  The 
^  covering  must  be  as  light  as  is  consistent  with  comfort. 

Milk  and  meat  soups  make  the  best  diet.  Water,  carbonated 
^ater,  Selters,  ApoUinaris,  lemonade,  toast  water,  barley  water, 
^ould  be  given  freely  to  relieve  thirst  and  to  keep  the  kidneys 
flushed.  Drink  should  be  proffered  in  fever  once  an  hour  during 
the  day. 
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The  utmost  cleanliness  is  to  be  maintained  by  frequent  sponging" 
and  bathing  of  the  surface.     Daily  tepid  baths  (full  length)  give  the 
greatest  comfort  throughout  the  disease.     Fever  above  103*  is  best 
combated  Avith  cold  sponges,  cold  packs,  cold  baths.     Cold  baths  a» 
most  effective,  but  are  seldom  practicable  as  yet.     It  is  not  essential 
that  the  temperature  be  brought  down  to  the  normal  degree.    A  re- 
duction of  a  few  degrees  suffices  to  give  the  patient  comfort  and  re- 
lieves all  danger  attendant  upon  high  temperatures.     A  warm  or 
tepid  bath  will  reduce  the  temperature  one  or  two  degrees,  and  pa- 
tients solicit  such  bathing  when  a  cold  bath  may  excite  terror.    While 
it  is  true  that  the  temperature  reaches  the  highest  grades  in  scarla- 
tina and  the  patient  suffers  corresponding  discomfort  and  danger,  it 
is  not  true  that  the  danger  is  caused  by  the  fever.     The  danger,  the 
discomfort,  and  the  fever  are  produced  by  a  common  cause — namely, 
the  poisoning  of  the  blood — and  there  can  be  no  question  of  radical 
therapy  until  after  the  discovery  of  some  agent,  some  antitoxine, 
which  will  neutralize  the  chemical  poison  circulating  in  the  blooi 
It  is,  indeed,  a  question  if  some  fever  be  not  salutary.     We  combat 
the  fever  in  our  day  more  especially  with  regard  to  the  comfort  of 
the  patient.     A  difference  of  two  degrees  makes  a  great  difference  in 
the  feelings  of  the  patient.     The  reduction  of  high  temperatures  by 
cold  bathing  is  attended,  as  a  rule,  with  the  diminution  of  discom- 
forts and  dangers.     The  bath  addresses  the  cause. indirectly  through 
its  effects.     The  real  virtue  of  the  cold  bath  Ues  in  the  fortification  of 
the  hejirt.     Frequent  bathing  is  the  best  therapy  in  the  treatment  of 
scarlatina,  as  of  any  other  infection.     There  may  be  reasons  which 
render  a  l)ath  impossil)le.     In  these  cases  resort  must  be  had  to  fre- 
quent ablutions.     It  may  l)ecome  necessary  to  substitute  a  bath  by 
drugs,  especially  in  the  presence  of  other  indications.     Kesort  may 
then  bo  had  to  the  antipyretics.     Phenacetin  is  the  least  injurious. 
It  may  be  given  to  a  child  in  a  dose  of  gr.  ijss.-v.,  to  an  adult  in 
double  this  dose,  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  a  day.     It  is  of  espe* 
cial  value  in  headache  or  other  nervous  distress.     It  is  best  adminis- 
tered in  capsule  or  in  powder  taken  directly  upon  the  tongue,  stirred 
— that  is,  8usi>ended — in  milk,  or,  in  case  of  high  fever  with  dry 
tongue,  floated  upon  the  surface  of  a  teaspoon  of  water.     Only  in 
case  of  failure  with  phenacetin  should  resort  be  had  to  antipyrin  or 
antifebrin,  either  of  which  must  be  given  in  half  the  dose  of  phena- 
cetin.    Burning  and  itching  of  the  skin  are  best  allayed  by  applica- 
tion, after  tepid  baths,  of  vaseline,  cocoa  butter,  lanoUne,  goose  grease, 
bacon,  or  fresh  lard.     Quiet,  peaceful,  and  more  or  less  restorative 
sleep  is  wont  to  occur  after  a  bath  and  inunction  in  this  way. 

Nervous  distress,  jactitation,  convulsions,  insomnia,  headache,  ara 
best  combated  by  bromide  of  sodium,  gr.  v.-x.  to  a  child,  gr.  xxx.-zL 
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to  an  adult,  largely  diluted  ;  or,  if  more  obstinate,  by  sulphonal  or 
trional,  gr.  V.  to  a  child,  gr,  xv.  to  an  adult,  dissolved  in  a  cup 
of  hot  milk  or  tea,  or  chloral,  gr.  v.  to  a  child,  gr.  xv.   to  an  adult. 
Ko  other  single  remedy  gives  the  comfort  of    chloral  in    small, 
two  or  three  grain,  repeated  dose.     Broken  doses  of  Dover's  pow- 
der, gr.  i.  to  a  child,  gr.  iij.-vi.  to  an  adult,  may  substitute  it  in 
suitable  case.     Ice  bags  should  be  applied  to  the  head  for  meningeal 
symptoms.     The  vomiting  which  occurs  in  the  inception  of  the  dis- 
ease is  often  sufficiently  relieved  by  carbonated  drinks,  the  best  of 
which  is  the  German  Selters  water  with  milk  equal  parts,  or  by 
lime  water  and  milk  one  to  three,  by  small  doses  of  bismuth  gr. 
v.-x,,  by  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  equal  dose,  by  sips  of  water  ex- 
cessively hot.     The  most  powerful  drug  we  possess  is  chloral.     The 
most  refractory  vomiting,  of  whatever  cause,  will  yield  to  the  admin- 
istration of  a  few  two-  to  five-grain  doses  of  chloral  diluted  in  a  des- 
sert- to  a  tablespoonful  of  peppermint  water.     Should  the  remedy 
be  rejected  before  it  can  be  absorbed,  it  may  be  introduced  into  the 
bowel  in  double  dose.     It  must  be  a  remarkable  case  to  resist  chloral 
in  one  or  other  of  these  modes  of  use,  or  to  justify  resort  at  last  .to  a 
subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia. 

Throat  symptoms  call  for  inhalations  of  steam,  best  from  tho 
steam  vaporizer,  simple  or  medicated  with  bicarbonate  of  soda,  satu- 
rated solution,  or  boric  acid  3  ij.-  §  iv.,  or  carbolic  acid  3  i.-  3  iv.,  or 
thymol  gr.  v.- 1  i.  alcohol,  water  3  iii. ;  or  gargles  of  hot  water, 
of  carbolic  acid  gtt.  xv.-xxx.-|iv.,  perchloride  of  iron  3i.-Siv.; 
or  direct  appUcations  of  carbolic  acid  with  glycerin  equal  parts, 
bichloride  solutions  from  1  :  1000  to  1  :  100,  or  intraparenchymatoua 
injections  (tonsillar)  of  a  few  drops  of  the  same  solution  by  means  of 
a  hypodermatic  syringe  with  a  fine,  long  aspirator  needle.  Nothing 
keeps  the  throat  so  clean  inside,  whatever  be  its  disinfecting  proper- 
ties, as  sprays  of  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen  as  procured  from  the 
shops.  Cloths  wrung  out  of  boiling  water,  appUed  about  the  throat 
8nd  covered  in  by  thick  dry  cloths,  relieve  the  pains  of  extreme  disten- 
tion. 

Affections  of  the  ear  are  best  treated  by  a  douche  of  hot  water 
*od  a  PoUtzer  inflation  with  air.  Tension  in  the  membrane  of  the 
fympanum  may  require  puncture ;  and  suppuration  in  the  mastoid 
^Us,  trephining.  Earache  is  best  reUeved  by  instillation  of  hot 
^ater,  or  solutions  of  atropia  gr.  i.-  §  i.  Otorrhcea  is  best  treated  by 
^ashing  the  external  canal  with  a  solution  of  boric  acid  after  thor- 
ough cleansing  with  a  cotton-wrapped  sound,  or  direct  application  to 
**^<^ble  granulations  of  chromic  acid,  London  paste,  or  the  galvanic 
cautery.  Nephritis  calls  imperatively  for  hot  baths,  under  which  all 
wie  symptoms  of  this  compUcation,  including  vomiting,  are  wont  to 
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speedily  subside.     The  bath  must  be  hot  (100*'  to  llO""),  the  patient 
rolled  in  blankets  after  it  and  be  allowed  to  sweat  for  an  hour. 

Rheumatism  calls  for  the  salicylates  in  saturating  dose.  Alcohol, 
•digitalis,  nitroglycerin,  may  become  necessities  in  the  later  coarse  of 
sM  grave  cases,  and  may  be  urged  in  over-dosage  together  with  other 
analeptics — camphor,  ether,  musk — in  the  way  of  a  "  forlorn  hope* 
in  fulminant  forms. 

SMALL-POX. 

Small-pox,  or  pocks  {pocky  a  bag  or  sac) ;  variola,  diminutive  of 
vanis,  a  pimple  (a  term  applied  in  ancient  times  to  many  eruptions, 
first  limited  to  smaU-pox  in  the  epidemics  of  France  and  Italy,  570 
A.D.  [Hirsch]);  German,  Pockeriy  Blatter  (blister). — A  highly  con- 
tagious, extremely  dangerous  disease,  characterized  by  violent  onset 
with  severe  chill,  excruciating  pain  in  the  back  and  head,  by  an  enq)- 
tion  of  papules,  subsequently  converted  into  vesicles  and  pustules, 
which  leave  disfiguring  pits  or  scars,  and  by  a  fever  which  remits  at 
the  period  of  papular  efflorescence,  to  increase  in  the  stage  of  suppura- 
tion. 

History, — Small-pox  has  existed  from  time  immemorial  in  India, 
where  temples  were  built  and  a  goddess  worshipped,  and  where,  more 
to  the  purpose,  the  Brahmins  practised  inoculation  in  protection 
against  it.  Accounts  of  it  in  Africa  date  also  from  the  most  remote 
antiquity,  and  the  great  susceptibility  of  the  negro  race  lends  color  to 
the  view  that  the  disease  may  have  originated  in  these  lands.  It 
was  imported  into  China  probably  about  200  A.D.  Rhazes  wrote  his 
famous  work  concerning  it  in  900  a.d. 

Small-pox  entered  England  in  1241  and  Iceland  in  1306,  but  did 
not  reach  Germany  and  Sweden  until  toward  the  close  of  the  fif* 
teenth  century.  It  was  imported  to  America  first  in  the  West  In- 
dies in  1507,  exterminating  whole  races  of  natives  ;  next  by  Spanish 
troops  into  Mexico  in  1520,  where  it  carried  oflf  three  and  one-half 
millions  of  people.  In  the  United  States  it  reached  Boston  from 
Euroi)e  in  KUO,  and,  though  decimating  the  Indians  in  every  direc- 
tion, niado  but  slow  progress  and  limited  ravage  among  the  white 
races,  because  of  the  introduction  of  vaccination  in  1799,  the  period 
of  commencing  AVestern  migration.  Thus  it  did  not  reach  Kansas 
until  1837,  and  California  until  1850.  Epidemics  in  South  America, 
first  in  1554,  corresponded  with  the  introduction  of  slaves  from  Africa. 
Certain  islands  of  Polynesia  remain  as  yet  exempt. 

Suiall-pox  has  now  only  historic  interest.     It  is  on  the  road  to 

extinction,  and  may  occur  in  epidemic  proportion  only  in  uncivil- 

.  ized  lands.     As  now  seen  it  occurs  in  the  modified  form  known  9A 
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varioloid.  Since  the  general  introduction  of  vaccination,  small-pox 
bas  lost  all  its  terrors  for  those  who  recognize  its  absolute  protection. 
In  many  parts  of  Europe  small-pox  patients  are  no  longer  isolated 
in  pest  houses,  but  are  received  into  the  general  wards  of  hospitals, 
other  inmates  being  protected  by,  if  necessary,  fresh  vaccination.  It 
is  computed  of  the  century  preceding  vaccination  that  fifty  millions 
of  people  died  in  Europe  of  small-pox.  Macaulay  called  it  the  most 
terrible  of  all  the  ministers  of  death. 

Etiology. — Susceptibility  to  small-pox  is  almost,  though  not 
quite,  universal.  The  extent  of  immunity  it  is  difficult  to  establish  in 
our  day  because  of  the  protection  of  vaccination. 

Age. — Though  it  spares  no  age,  small-pox  is  essentially  a  disease 
of  childhood,  "interrupted  and  postponed  by  vaccination."  Of  the 
new-bom,  one-third  die  before  their  first,  one-half  before  their  fifth 
year  of  life  (Werner).  Old  synonyms  of  the  disease,  Kinderpocken, 
Barnkoppen,  attest  this  fact. 

Exemption  of  maturity  and  age  is  due,  in  some  degree  at  least,  to 
immunity  secured  by  former  attack.  Accurate  statistics  disclose  the 
fact  that  the  disease  occurs  at  all  periods  of  life,  even  up  to  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  sixty  and  seventy. 

Sucklings  enjoy  some  immunity.  Liability  grows  intense  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year  and  continues  up  to  forty,  when  it  becomes  less 
marked.  Pregnancy  and  puerperium  rather  invite  than  repel  the 
disease.  Small-pox  may  certainly  attack  the  foetus  in  utero  after 
the  fourth  month,  and  children  have  been  bom  in  every  stage  of  the 


The  disease  is  severe  with  the  colored  race.  This  fact  has  been 
iK)ticed  not  only  in  their  own  country,  but  in  all  lands  to  which  they 
have  been  carried.  The  more  frequent  disfiguration  of  the  colored 
^ace  seen  upon  the  streets  is  due  partly  to  this  cause,  but  chiefly  to 
iieglect  of  vaccination. 

One  attack,  however  light,  confers  immunity  for  life,  with  occa- 
sional rare  exceptions.  Louis  XV.  of  France  survived  an  attack 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  and  died  of  the  disease  at  sixty-four.  One 
successful  vaccination  likewise  protects,  but  with  more  frequent  ex- 


Epidemics  occur  more  frequently  in  the  colder  seasons^  partly 
'^use  of  the  closer  contact  of  people  at  this  time,  chiefly  because  of 
^he  concentration  of  the  contagium  in  less  ventilated  rooms. 

The  contagious  principle  of  small-pox  certainly  exists  in  the  skin, 
^hence  it  is  disseminated  about  the  body  of  the  patient.  Inocula- 
^on  was  formerly  practised  wholly  by  the  matter  of  the  disease  in 
^^  skin.  It  was  the  custom  in  China  in  the  most  ancient  times  to 
^troduce  the  crusts  of  small-pox  matter  into  the  nose  in  the  process 
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of  inoculation,  and  in  India  to  rub  the  matter  on  an  abraded  skin 
The  fact  of  infection  of  the  foetus,  which  is  undeniable,  proves  thai 
the  poison  exists  in  the  blood.  There  is,  however,  no  proof  of  the 
existence  of  the  poison  in  any  of  the  various  secretions  or  excretions 
of  the  body.  Doubt  was  thrown  upon  even  the  infectiousness  of  the 
blood,  until  Ziilzer  succeeded  in  communicating  the  disease  to  a 
monkey  with  the  blood  of  a  variolous  patient. 

The  contagious  principle  has  singular  tenacity  of  life.  It  stick 
especially  to  bedding  and  clothing,  which,  if  kept  secluded  at  a 
warm  temperature,  may  remain  infectious  for  months,  and  even 
years.  It  is  certain  that  the  pox  has  been  contracted  by  an  in- 
dividual who  has  approached  a  patient  no  nearer  than  three  feet^ 
and  it  is  well  established  that  the  disease  may  be  conveyed  by  third 
persons  and  by  things.  The  contagion  is  given  oflf  from  the  body  at 
all  periods  of  the  disease.  Proof  of  the  transmissibility  of  the  dis- 
ease during  incubation  was  offered  by  Schaper  in  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual who  had  some  particles  of  skin  engrafted  upon  an  ulcer. 
The  particles  were  taken  from  an  amputated  arm  of  a  person  during^ 
the  period  of  incubation  of  small-pox.  The  patient  was  attacked  by 
variola  on  the  sixth  day  after  the  operation. 

Bacteriology, — The  contagious  principle  or  cause  of  the  disease 
has  not  yet  been  isolated,  the  micro-organisms  discovered  being 
those  only  of  pus.  V.  Loff  claims  to  have  developed  in  sterilized 
tubes,  from  fresh  matter,  amoebse  or  proteids.  Pfeiflfer  claims  to 
have  discovered  as  constantly  present  in  the  exanthem  of  variola  a 
parasite  of  the  species  protozoa,  which  runs  its  whole  course  of  d^ 
velopment  in  the  body  of  man  or  other  manmial.  According  to 
Koch  and  Schulze  our  present  methods  will  not  suflSce  to  unveil  the 
virus  of  variola. 

Symj)toms, — The  period  of  incubation  varies  from  ten  to  four- 
teen days.  Invasion  is  ushered  in  by  a  chill,  which  is,  as  a  rule, 
violent,  with  rise  of  temperature  to  103°  to  104®  on  the  first  day 
Prostration  is  pronounced  from  the  start.  Anorexia,  vomifmQy 
jactitation,  insomnia,  and  severe  headache  set  in  at  once.  Abovo 
all  other  signs  pain  in  the  loins  assumes  prominence.  It  accom- 
})anies  the  fever  from  the  start,  and  subsides  only  with  its  fall  with 
the  appearance  of  the  eruption  on  the  third  day. 

Inasmuch  as  the  eruption  proper  does  not  appear  until  the  third. 
day,  especial  value  attaches  to  two  rashes  of  earUer  occurrence  m 
certain  cases  or  in  certain  epidemics.  One  is  petechial,  the  other 
erythematous.  PetecliitTB  appear  on  the  second  day  in  the  form  of  » 
fine  macular  or  spotted  eruption  in  the  space  known  as  "  Simon^ 
triangle.''  whose  base  is  at  the  umbilicus,  apex  at  the  knees.  It  JOB-Y 
occur  elsewhere,  especially  in  the  space  under  the  axillae.    The  ery^ 
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ematous  eruption  has  its  favorite  seat  on  the  sides  and  inner  sur- 
ces  of  the  legs  from  the  ankles  up,  sometimes,  in  women,  about  the 
ipples.  This  eruption  indicates  a  mild  case  of  the  disease,  whereas 
letechiae  have  no  such  prognostic  value. 

Petechiae  should  never  be  mistaken  for  the  true  hsemorrhagic 
eraption,  which  may  stamp  the  disease  from  the  start  or  occur  at  any- 
later  period.  Both  these  eruptions  disappear,  as  a  rule,  in  twelve  to 
twenty-four  hours.  They  may  last  longer,  and  they  may,  especially 
the  patechiae,  leave  bahind  them  slight  brownish  colorations. 

The  true  eruption  in  its  very  first  appearance  is  purely  macular. 
In  the  course  of  the  very  first  day,  however,  the  macule  is  thickened 


Fm.  lS3.-Fock  of  sm&ll-pox ;  a,  outer  layer  of  epidermis:  b,  middle  layer;  c,  rete  Malpighl ; 
<liftticaUted  cavity  of  pock  containing  piu  corpuscles,  with  the  epithelial  framework;  e,  purulent 
infiltration  of  epidermis  (Curschmann). 

to  become  a  papule.  It  shows  itself  first  on  the  face  and  scalp , 
^here  it  is  unfortunately  always  worst,  over  the  forehead  and  tem- 
ples, then  upon  the  sides  of  the  nose,  about  the  lips,  over  the  chin, 
^od  spreads  thence  downward  in  quite  regular  progression  over  the 
Surfaces  rendered  hypersemic,  as  by  poultices  or  mustard 
era,  show  more  profuse  eruption.  The  hands  and  fingers  fur- 
^h  the  next  most  favored  surfaces.  The  eruption  disappears  upon 
pressure,  yielding  to  palpation  a  sense  of  hardness,  as  of  shot  under 
the  8km.  It  is  always  discrete  at  first.  By  the  sixth  day  the  papules 
<^ontain  fluid.  They  become  vesicles  and  protrude  like  half-peas, 
^-tese  vesicles  are  pecuhar  in  showing  later  a  central  depression  or 
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tiiubilicuSy  which  is  most  marked  just  before  the  vesicles  change 
into  pustules.     The  depression  is  explained  in  this  way  :     The  vesicle 
is  not  a  single  sac.     It  is  reticulated — i,e.,  many-celled — in  structure, 
so  that  puncture  evacuates  only  part  of  its  contents,  and  the  bands 
which  form  the  reticula  hold  down  the  surface  more  firmly  at  one 
point,  perhaps  the  site  of  a  hair  follicle,  sweat  gland,  or  firmer  strip 
of  connective  tissue.     Effusion  takes  place  between  the  upper  and 
lower  layers  of  the  epidermis  with  the  dissolution  of  these  bands. 
In  three  days  more  the  umbilicus  disappears,  the  vesicle  becomes  a 
pustule  which  is  full,  round,  and  large ;  the  half  becomes  a  whole 
pea.     With  the  coalescence  of  pustules  walls  are  broken  down,  dis- 
solved, and  eroded.     The  eruption  becomes  confluent. 

The  eruption  of  small-poi 
appears  also  on  the  inside  skin, 
tfie  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouthy  pharynXy  and  some- 
times deeper  structures.  It  may 
be  nearly  always  iliscovered  in 
the  fauces,  over  the  palate  and 
tonsils,  and  sometimes  on  the 
inner  surfaces  of  the  lips  and 
cheeks.  Occasionally  it  invade* 
the  larjTix.  Ulcers  may  form 
in  the  larynx,  with  affection  of 
the  cartilage,  perichondritis,  and 
oedema  of  the  glottis.  In  a  bad 
case  the  tongue,  which  seldom 
shows  any  sign  of  eruption,  is 

F.a  134 -Temperature  chart  in  variola,  showing  g^^^H^j^  to  SUCh  an   extent  astO 
secondary  fever  (Moore).  , 

protrude  from  the  mouth,  ana 
salivation  may  be  i)rofuse.  The  affection  may  also  extend  from  the 
throat  to  the  nose,  which  it  may  block  from  behind,  and  subsequentlr 
involve  the  Eustachian  tubes  and  middle  ear.  Mucosae  of  other 
parts  of  the  body  are  rarely  attacked. 

The  course  of  the  temperature  in  variola  is  characteristic.  The 
fever  reaches  its  height,  as  stated,  with  the  period  of  eruption.  So 
soon  as  the  erui)tion  has  covered  the  body  the  temperature  begin* 
to  subside,  and  falls  often  nearly  to  the  normal  grade  within  thirty- 
six  hours.  With  the  subsidence  of  the  temperature  the  pain  in  the 
back,  tlie  nausea  and  vomiting,  disappear,  and  the  patient  seems  on 
the  road  to  recovery.  So  soon,  however,  as  the  vesicles  liecome  con- 
verted into  pustules,  about  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  day  of  the  disease, 
fever  is  renewed,  sometimes  with  shivering  fits,  always  with  a  rise  or 
temperature  to  102''  or  103°,  but  rarely  to  the  elevations  reached  dor- 
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ing  the  stage  of  invasian.  This  is  the  secondary  fever,  the  fever  of 
suppuration,  caiisetl  entirely  by  tho  micro-organisms  of  pus.  Strictly 
speaking,  it  iloes  not  belong  to  the  8nialI-p*3X  procass.  It  is  a  secon- 
dary eflFect,  but  is  none  the  less  characteristic  of  the  course  of  the  dis* 
ease.  With  the  stage  of  desiccation  the  fever  again  gradually  sub- 
sides, to  terminate  by  lysis  in  the  course  of  the  subsequent  week.  Iti 
the  height  of  confluent  8malU|X)x  the  stage  of  vesiculation  is  repre- 
sented by  an  accumulation  of  a  m<^re  or  less  milky  fluid  over  flat  sur- 
facee^  often  in  irregular  or  zigzag  sbajx^s.  The  swelling  is  greater*  as 
is  also  the  corresponding  deformity  at  the  period  of  suppuration. 
The  eyes  and  the  ears  art*  blocked,  the  face  is  enormousl^^  bloated, 
the  scal[)  is  Ufted  from  the  head,  and  the  face  has  the  appearance  as 
if  covered  with  a  mask  or  hea^Hly  coated  with  coarse  sand.  With 
the  rupture  of  this  parchrnent-like  coat  masses  of  decom|)Osing  fluid 
ooze  out,  to  stream  down  over  the  face  and  make  of  the  patient  an 
object  so  loathsome  to  sight  and  smell  as  to  be  repulsive. 

Chief  among  the  varieties  of  small-pox  are  the  alxjrtive  and 
bfemorrhagic  forms.  Tiie  abortive  is  that  variety  in  which  the 
3urse  of  the  disease  is  altered  from  the  start.  The  period  of  incuba- 
ion  18  sometimes  shortened,  the  invasion  may  be  brief,  the  eruption 
changed  in  various  ways,  or  the  duration  cut  short.  Tins  form  is 
best  described  umler  the  rather  unfortunate  denomination,  vario- 
loid. 

HdBmorrhage  may  occur  in  the  course  of  small-pox  in  no  less  than 
four  distinct  varieties:  1.  BlrnKl  is  not  infrecjuently  effused  in  the 
vesicles  or  pustuk^  of  pfitients  who  do  not  remain  recumlicait,  who 
leave  the  bed  and  get  up  too  soon  in  the  period  of  convalescence.  In 
|these  cases  the  haemorriiage  is  crmfined  almost  exclusively  to  the 
lower  extremities,  and  shows  itself  as  petechia?  or  purpura,  not  im- 
Uke  the  common  fonn  of  this  affection*  Such  haemorrhage  is  purely 
|loca},  due  to  escape  of  blc»od  through  paretic  vessc^ls.  It  speedily 
9ul)sides  by  absorption  with  rest  in  bed;  it  has  no  prognostic  gravity. 

X  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  that  ]K»techial  eruption 

rhich  occurs  as  an  initial  rash  on  the  lower  surfaces  of  the  alidomen 

'  and  inner  asi>ect  of  the  thighs.     This  eruption  has  also  a  haemor- 

rhagic  foundation.     It  is  of  diagnostic  value,  but  has  no  prognostic 

sigmfi<!ance. 

Aside  from  theee  eruptions,  3,  bbx)d  may  be  poured  out  into  the 
le  eruptions  of  small-pox  at  any  part  of  the  course  of  the  disease. 
This  accident  occurs  most  frequently  in  cases  debilitated  by  previous 
isease  or  bad  surroundings,  but  sometimes,  fortunately  exception- 
ally, under  totally  unaccountable  circiunstances.  The  blood  ia 
effused  at  times  into  the  papules,  more  frequently  into  vesicles  at  the 
period  of  full  maturation — Le,,  at  the  height  of  the  disease.     Th^ 
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clear  serum  becomes  turbid,  sero-sangiiiiiolent,  and  finally  the  vesi- 
cle U  filled  with  blood*  Sheets  of  blood,  diffuse  and  black,  fill  the  in- 
tenor  of  confluent  ve.sicles  and  pustules,  and  blood  appears  under  the 
skin  as  livid  patches,  ^ibices,  and  ecchymoses,  in  various  parts  of  the 
body,  to  constitute  what  is  called  hcemorrhagic  small-pox,  black 
small-pox,  **  variola  nigra/'  With  this  effusion  of  blood  there  i»  cor- 
responding colhipse.  Fi'ee  haemorrhages  may  occur  also  from  the 
Tarioiis  mucous  surfaces,  under  which  the  patient  rapidl^^  succumbs* 
'Bhould  the  patient  survive  the  prostration  caused  by  the  haemorrhage 
itself,  he  may  havo  to  face  other  and  worse  dangers.  Diphtheritic 
deposits  fonn  in  the  phar^nix,  a  scorbutic  condition  of  the  gums,  or 
ephritis  ensues  and  the  patient  may  perish  from  unemia.  Recov- 
ery from  this  condition  is  rare;  convalescence  is  slow  and  tedious, 

La^t  among  the  hfemorrhagie  eruptions  remains  to  be  describetl,  4^ 
Etiial  particular  variety  in  which  the  htemorrhage  assumes  prominence 
>T^  all  other  signs.  This  variety  presents  such  distinctive  features 
16  la  have  led  competent  observers  to  consider  it  a  special  malady. 
Ik»  f«ct  that  the  disease,  in  any  of  its  forms,  may  be  communicated 
buoft  this  form,  and  that  the  body  remains  inft?ctious  also  after  death, 
its  true  nature.  That  this  haemorrliagic  form  may  be 
from  those  just  described,  especially  from  the  variola 
piistidosa,  it, has  bpon  given  the  separate  name  of 
Variolosa '' — a  term  which  fixes  in  the  foreground  the 
?  character  which  literally  dominates  the  disease.  In  this 
of  smMU-pox  the  initial  rash  and  the  true  eruption  are  alike 
Ahfaough  this  is  the  fulminant  form  of  small-pox,  it  does 
r cc«nmence  with  vii>lent  signs.  It  attacks,  by  preference, 
bMitihy*  and  strong,  but  does  not  s[)ure  the  weak  and  de- 
I^nakers  and  pregnant  and  parturient  women  are  among 

ii^  in  the  ordinary  way,  with  chill,  vomiting,  and 

The  stage  of  invasion  (if  it  differ  in  any  way 

'liS*?^  of  small-pox)  is  distinguished  b}^  the  severity 

^^     In  the  experience  of  the  author,  patients  have 

iting  pains  in  the  back  when  there  was  no 

«B  fever.     Another  distinctive  feature  is  the 

of  hiemorrhage.     Should  the  disease  occur 

oitftrorrbagia  ensues  and  the  nature  of  the  dis- 

as  the  pain  and  the  hsemorrhage  may 

Aiion.     Haemorrhage  now  shows  itself 

i  trunk,  later  upon  the  extremities^  hut 

^assumes  a  blond-reil  hue,  like  that 

hMflB  point«i  and  patches  of  blooil  ap- 

pglechial  u^kju  the  extremities^  and 
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influent  as  irregular  ecchymotic  patches  on  the  chest  and  trunk, 
'he  face  is  swollen,  the  eyes  suffused  and  sunken  and  sun^ounded 
nth  black  rings.  The  tongue  is  thick  and  heavily  coated.  The 
)reath  is  exceedingly  fetid.  There  may  be  elevation  of  temperature  ; 
sometimes  there  is  no  fever,  and  often  the  temperature  is  subnormal. 
The  tendency  is  steadily  downward,  and  death  occurs  by  the  end  of 
the  first  week.  Fortunately  this  form  occurs  in  but  five  per  cent  of 
cases. 

A  peculiar  variety  or  disposition  of  eruption  is  that  described  by 
Marson  as  "  corymbose."'  In  these  cases  the  eruption  shows  itself  in 
patches  or  clusters  the  size  of  the  hand,  as  thickly  set  as  possible, 
while  the  surrounding  skin  remains  often  entirely  free.  The  patches 
are  often  symmetrically  distributed  upon  the  extremities.  The  vari- 
ety is  very  rare,  but,  contrary  to  what  might  be  expected,  is  very 
dangerous.  Other  singularities  are  verrucose,  i>emphigose,  or  mili- 
ary eruptions.  They  are,  however,  more  commonly  encountered  in 
Tarioloid. 

Varioloid  is  a  misnomer,  for  the  affection  is  not  like  variola,  it  is 
variola  itself.  Varioloid  does  not  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  vari- 
ola as  typhoid  to  typhus  fever;  varioloid  is  variola  in  modified  form. 
Varioloid  is  the  lightest  form  of  small-pox.  The  disease  occurs  in 
this  form  on  account  of  natural  insusceptibility,  or  on  account  of  pre- 
vious attack,  formerly  on  account  of  inoculation.  The  great  major- 
ity of  cases  seen  in  our  day  are  due  to  incomplete  protection  by 
vaccination.  The  immunity  secured  by  vaccination  has  run  out,  and 
the  severity  of  the  attack  will,  to  a  certain  extent,  depend  upon  the 
remaining  degree  of  protection.  A  case  of  unmodified  variola  in  our 
day  is  a  rarity;  that  modified  or  mitigated  variola  known  as  vario- 
loid is  still  frequently  seen.  A  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  varioloid 
and  its  differences  from  other  simulating  affections  is  necessary, 
that  the  disease  be  recognized  at  once,  in  protection  of  others.  From 
^hat  has  been  stated,  it  is  needless  to  add  that  varioloid,  mild  as  it 
nwy  be  in  itself,  may  transmit  true  variola,  in  any,  even  its  most 
Mminant  forms.  Most  of  the  cases  encountered  in  our  day  are  so 
niild  that  the  question  of  diagnosis  concerns  differentiation  of  vario- 
loid from  varicella  as  much  as  the  recognition  of  variola  itself.  Va- 
rioloid distinguishes  itself  by  abnormities  in  every  phase  of  the  dis- 
®^.  As  most  of  the  cases  are  duo  to  incomplete  protection  by 
vaccination,  the  various  irregularities  are  mentioned  by  Morrow 
^kenhe  says  that  "vaccination  denaturalizes  small-pox,  deranges 
^^  original  order  of  the  disease,  and  effaces  its  most  distinctive  fea- 
tures." 

It  is  generally  assumed  that  the  modification  of  s^nnptoms  is  ap- 
parent in  the  initial  stage  of  the  disease  ;  this  view,  however,  is  by 
15 
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no  means  correct.  The  disease  begins  with  its  usual  train  of  synip- 
tomSj  and,  as  a  rule,  with  its  original  ^nolence*  The  difference  con- 
cerns duration  rather  than  degree.  The  initial  stage  is  often  cut 
short  a  day  or  two,  so  that  the  eruption  may  appear  by  the  end  of 
the  first  or  second  day.  The  various  initial  eruptions  occur  also  in 
varioloid  ;  the  petechial  as  an  exception,  the  erythematous  as  a  rule. 
It  is  a  common  observation  that  a  pronounced  erythematous  enip- 
Ltion  or  scarhitiniform  rash  l>etc*kens  varioloid  rather  than  variola, 
^Curschmann  declares  that  we  may  predict,  iu  spite  of  the  severe 
depression  of  the  general  system,  that  the  form  of  the  disease,  if 
erythematous,  will  be  mild,  while  i>etechi£B  wnll  nearly  always  be 
followed  by  variola  vera,  which  is  not  infrequently  confluent.  For 
what  comfort  it  may  briug,  the  author  may  state  that  the  cases  of 
petechial  eruptions  in  Simon  s  triangle  which  have  occurred  in  his 
exj>erience  have  preceiled,  without  exception,  a  mild,  abortive  attack 
of  the  disease. 

With  regard  to  the  real  eruption,  varioloid  presents  the  greatest 
variations.  It  may  Ijegin  on  the  scalp,  forehead,  and  temples,  as  in 
an  ordinary  case,  and  progress  in  irregular  course.  It  may,  on  the 
other  hand,  show  itself  first  on  the  neck  and  chest,  or  elsewhere  over 
the  trunk,  t*i  appear  later  on  the  extremities  or  face.  As  a  rule  it  is 
much  less  abundant,  so  that  it  is  nearly  always  discrete.  There  are, 
however,  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  marked  cases  may  show  iso- 
lated patches  of  confluence  on  the  face  and  hands.  On  its  first 
ap|>earance  the  eruption  differs  in  no  way  from  that  of  the  more 
pronounced  form  of  the  disease.  It  conies  out  in  spots,  which  are 
elevat-ed  into  papules  in  the  course  of  the  first  day.  The  papides 
slowly  show  fluid  at  their  acuminated  apices,  and  become  thus 
entirely  convertetl  into  vesicles  as  before.  Here,  now,  the  change  is 
usually  observed  ;  the  eruption  usually  stops  at  this  stage,  and  the 
vesicles,  which  may  have  l»ecome  umbilicated,  begin  to  dry  up  and 
tlisappear.  They  may  fill  out,  as  in  the  course  of  severer  forms  ; 
their  contents  may  become  turbid  and  opacpie,  and  the  vesicle  may 
\ye  transformed  into  a  pustule  ;  but  it  is  plain  to  see  that  the  force  of 
the  disease  is  spent,  Certain  pustules  may  rupture,  but  the  process 
is  limited  and  the  secondary  fever  of  suppuration  is  reduced  or  is 
entirely  absent.  In  consequence  of  the  fact  that  pustulation  dt3es 
occur  in  places,  with  erusiun  and  destruction  of  tissue,  pits  may  l>e 
left,  but  they  are  few  and  far  between  as  compared  with  the  lesions 
of  ordinarj-  small -pox. 

The  disturbance  of  the  general  progress  of  the  disease  is  marked 
also  by  irregularity*  It  is  more  common  to  find  pustules  and  vesi- 
cles, or  vesicles  and  papules,  in  closer  proximity  in  varioloid  than 
in  variola.     Moreover,  the  eruption  does  not  last  so  long.     Deeieca- 
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ion  begins  on  the  fifth  or  seventh  day,  and  most  of  the  papules  dry 
ip  into  crusts  without  rupture.  These  crusts,  as  a  rule,  leave  only 
pigmented  traces  without  scars.  There  is  often  also  disproportion 
between  the  severity  of  the  fever  and  the  eruption.  There  may  be 
high  fever  in  the  presence  of  but  ten  or  twenty  vesicles  or  pustules 
over  the  body,  or,  per  contra,  the  eruption  may  be  almost  or,  in 
places,  even  confluent  with  but  little  elevation  of  temperature.  It  is 
plain  to  see  that  vaccination  has  at  every  point  put  a  muzzle  upon 
the  disease. 

The  various  transformations  of  vesicles  and  papules  which  may 
occur  during  the  process  of  modification  or  abortion  may  convert 
vesicles  or  pustules  into  warty  masses,  or  bullae  ]  or  ruptured  vesicles 
may  fill  with  air,  to  constitute  varieties  known  as  variola  verru- 
cosa, pemphigosa,  miliaris,  ventosa,  or  cellulosa,  etc.  So  of  the 
various  affections  of  the  mucous  membrane.  While  they  may  be 
present,  or  in  individual  cases  more  or  less  pronounced  in  initial 
stages,  they  rarely  assume  prominence  or  give  rise  to  serious  compli- 
cations. 

Complications  which  o<?cur  in  the  course  of  small-pox  do  not 
differ  much  from  those  of  equally  grave  acute  infections.  SuflScient 
mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  Ughter  affections  of  the  pha- 
rynx and  larynx.  It  remains  to  be  said  that  gangrenous  processes, 
oedema  of  the  glottis,  perichondritis  occur  in  exceptional  cases. 
Stenosis  from  either  of  these  causes  may  necessitate  intubation  or 
tracheotomy. 

Bronchitis  belongs  to  variola,  as  to  most  of  the  exanthemata.  It  is 
^ery  liable  to  extend  in  childhood,  to  infect  the  finer  bronchial  tubes 
*nd  result  in  broncho-pneumonia.  Pleurisy  is  by  no  means  so  com- 
Dion,  but  is  by  no  means  rare.  Pericarditis,  endocarditis,  endome- 
tritis, meningitis,  are  not  uncommon  complications  in  grave  cases. 
Affections  of  the  joints,  arthritis,  pyaemia,  septicaemia,  are  much 
Diore  frequent. 

Small-pox  occasionally  affects  the  eye  ;  conjunctivitis,  keratitis, 
affections  of  the  Uds,  are  the  most  common  lesions.  Disease  of  the 
choroid  and  retina  occurs  in  exceptional  cases.  Panophthalmitis  with 
destruction  of  the  globe  was  not  uncommon  in  ancient  times.  Eye 
implications  in  our  day  are  neither  frequent  nor  severe.  In  all  his 
^markable  experience  Hebra  saw  eye  complications  in  only  one  per 
^nt  of  five  thousand  cases  of  small-pox. 

%  extension  of  the  inflammation  of  the  fauces  and  pharynx  the 
iniddle  ear  may  be  attacked,  to  result  in  otitis  or  otorrhoea  with  sub- 
^uent  anchylosis  of  bones  and  deafness.  Phlegmonous  inflam- 
^tions,  gangrene  of  the  skin,  f urunculosis,  occur  frequently  in  con- 
cases,  and  local  and  diffused  inflammation  of  the  brain  and 
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0mdf  jfOiBljmMf  bed  soree  may  nearly  complete  the  possible  compU- 


Tli^  diagnonU  of  the  disease  rests  upon  the  following  points  :  the 
prjfwtMe  existence  of  other  cases^  the  hiMor if  of  safficieutly  recent 
ff^r4&f^km  by  raceination.  The  mere  existence  of  a  scar  ii?  no  e\i- 
A&ncm at  (protection.  The  worst  case  of  purpura  variolosa  encou ntered 
in  tim  *!%fmrum(yd  of  the  author  had  three  welUuiarked  cicatrices  upon 
at  #vidanoe  of  jirevious  vaccinHtion.  Then  it  is  observed 
^|||0  flloeiM  B&Ui  m  sudden h/  and  is  usually  severe  from  the  start. 
HUrmfC  nw^i  stai^i^er  as  if  drunk.  The  tem|>erature  rises  rapidly. 
Ffiift  "■  '■■  ^  iH  [mciiliar  in  its  inten.sity  ;  i  nit  hi  I  erupt  t'on.'i  may 
tm  itii  Tlip  tru**  c^ruptioD  appears  upon  the  third  day 

MlUff  Ibii  inittal  chill.  It  in  maculated,  not  punctate  like  that  of  scar- 
)aitdlirk(-f  than  the  scarlet  of  scarlatina  and  lighter  than  the 
^IflM^  0f  fneriwIeH,  It  ia  seen  fir^st  upon  the  sculp  and  upper 
pnrt-  *f(  ihe  fa*!e^  s[)reading  downwanl  regular!}-  and  i-apidly  ;  it  does 
fM  A|ifirvf  the  nfiMe  or  rcj^on  of  the  mouth.  It  yields  a  peculiar  feel- 
in^  *ff  Unrdfitmi,  an  (*t  uluA  under  the  skin.  Elevation  into  papules 
t0*4iiim  diinr($<  thn  lii'st  day.  Tlxe  diagnosis  becomes  nearly  certain 
fr>N»ri  the  pafMih'H  by  the  third  day  change  into  re^ic/e^,  some  of 

HmtiU'itttx  iH  oiH^  of  tin*  most  grave  of  the  acute  infections  which 
i»fl#>lve  from  tht?  |M*e-.HiiTiHtory  period  of  civilization.  We  see  it  for 
fliit  fiNinl  part  #w*  a  mere  relic  or  rudiment  of  its  former  self.  There  is 
l/M'kinK  wllh  UM  Ifi/it  rlcnieiit  of  niultitmlinous  infection  which  gives  i 
^MbiMie  (hmI  viniltnicn  to  a  disease.  Nevertheless  even  in  its  modi- 
fWl  form  1^  jin*w^rvt'H  its  chnracter  as  a  grave  infection,  and  it  may 
tfi'if'^i  >M«  ctiiif'iiiinilr'tl  witli  any  of  the  infeirtions  of  tH|ual  gravity,  es- 
MH^nWy  ivith  niiy  uttf'ndtul  with  an  eruption. 

l^imr**^nn\in\(  ilin  eruption  for  the  present,  because  not  manifest  at 

f)i      '      '    laki'H  liuvi'  thus  arisen  in  coiuiection  uith  meningitis, 

iff <\  tv[*hnH  fcvrr.     Meningitis,  esi>e<'ially  the  cerebro- 

#|rtlfiil  forirr,  ffitrHtnftnid  uutt  tffphoid  fever ,  h^f?in,  like  small-pox,  in 
III  t  1  nf  IjMalth,  wilh  violent  chill,  rise  of  temperature,  and  rapid 

fM  *i(,     (limlri*'  Hvmptoiiis,   vomiting  or  nervous  shock,  espe- 

Ohlll^i  th  eiiililn'H,  r'niiviilsionK.  may  announce  the  onset  of  any  of  these 
lfif*»ii||oMN  1  M  I  hi*  h1ih**iicc  of  iin  e[jidemic  or  the  history  of  expt^sure* 
h«  (h*«  Mhf»Min  i«  alun  of  adequah*  protection  by  vaccination,  the  diag- 
iimmM  mimmI  woiii»«liiijeh  Ih*  Ijcld  in  abeyance  for  twenty-four  or  forty- 
#t|flH  hoiim  iiiilll  illNliiirtive  signs  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  diseases 
Urii  fiMiiiiruMl,  M<»rimgitiH  distinguishes  itself  by  hypera?sthesia.  opis- 
ihi»(oi»oirt.  M»»fl  licrpMH,  nn  w»*ll  as  by  its  iri*egalar  temperature  curv*e, 
l*nvutnitH(ti  (rt  early  chrLnicteriy^ml  by  pain  in  the  side,  though  with 
llhillMoiiK  fiiid  nihty  Hputmu,  and  increase  of  respiration  out  of  pro- 
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portion  to  the  pulse.  But  the  diseases  which  are  most  frequently 
confounded  with  small-pox  are  those  which  are  attended  with  an 
eraption,  and  chief  among  these  is  typhus  fever.  But  typhus  fever 
lias  a  history  of  importation  which  may  be  traced,  or  prevalence 
which  may  be  known.  It  begins  often  Uke  small-pox,  suddenly,  with 
a  severe  chill,  in  the  midst  of  health,  and  shows  an  eruption  on  the 
third  day.  The  eruption  of  typhus,  however,  appears  first  upon  the 
body,  chest,  and  abdomen  in  the  form  of  maculae,  which  soon  become 
petechial.  The  eruption  of  small- pox  appears  first  upon  the  scalp  and 
forehead,  and  progresses  over  the  face  before  it  appears  upon  the 
body.  It  shows  itself  in  the  form  of  maculae,  which  soon  become 
papular,  vesicular,  etc.  The  petechiae  which  may  occur  in  small-pox 
occur  on  the  legs  or  thighs,  or  in  the  course  of  a  haemorrhagic  form. 
Vesicles,  especially  umbilicated  vesicles,  are  never  seen  in  typhus 
fever.  There  is  also  characteristic  difference  in  temperature,  which 
subsides  with  the  appearance  of  the  eruption  in  small-pox,  but  per- 
sists unaffected  for  several  days  or  as  long  as  a  week  in  typhus 
fever. 

Confusion  with  typhoid  fjever  is  less  pardonable.  Typhoid  fever 
begins  in.sidiously,  requiring  the  time  of  a  week  to  reach  the  eleva- 
tion of  temperature  of  small-pox  in  a  day  or  two.  The  cloud  about 
tbe  brain,  which  belongs  both  to  typhoid  and  typhus  fever  from  the 
start,  is  not  present  in  small-pox  until  the  last  stages  of  the  disease. 
Typhoid  fever  shows  alxlominal  symptoms,  roseola  on  the  seventh 
to  tenth  days,  meteorism,  gurgling,  diarrhoea,  etc. ,  absent  in  small- 
pox. 

A  Hght  case  of  small-pox  may  be  regarded  as  measles,  and  a 
bad  case  of  measles  as  small-pox.  Consequently  the  separation  of 
8niall-pox  from  measles  is  the  most  frequent  problem  submitted  to 
tbe  practitioner.  The  future  of  the  case,  the  safety  of  the  commu- 
^ty,  the  reputation  of  the  physician,  depend  upon  the  proper,  solu- 
tion of  this  problem.  Here,  too,  help  may  be  had  by  a  knowledge  of 
tbe  history  of  the  case  as  to  the  existence  or  absence  of  an  attack  of 
measles  or  small-pox,  the  period  of  the  last  successful  vaccination, 
tbe  prevalence  of  either  disease  in  the  community.  As  for  measles, 
Jt  is  always  present  in  cities.  Thanks  to  the  popular  fear  of  small- 
pox, knowledge  of  its  existence  is  early  promulgated  by  the  health 
^thorities.  Nevertheless  sporadic  cases  steal  in  at  times  iman- 
^ounced.  In  the  experience  of  the  author  with  the  management  of 
*  large  dispensary  practice,  small-pox  was  twice  introduced  into  Cin- 
^natibythe  peripatetic  philosophers  commonly  called  '*  tramps/' 
Tbese  cases  formed  centres  of  infection.  Knowledge  of  the  period 
^^  exposure — te.,  the  period  of  incubation — is  of  little  value.  The 
^tage  of  invasion  is  much  milder  in  measles  than  in  even  modified 
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forms  of  small-pox,  for,  as  has  been  stated,  varioloid  may  be  an- 
nounced with  symptoms  as  severe  as  those  which  disting^h  the 
onset  of  variola  vera.     The  chill  is  less  severe,  the  fever  is  less  high, 
the  prostration  is  less  profound  in  measles  as  a  rule.     There  are,  ot 
course,  exceptions  on  both  sides.     The  eruption  appears  on  the  third 
day  of  small-pox,  on  the  fourth  day  of  measles.     The  maculae  of 
measles  are  bigger  than  those  of  small-pox.     They  appear  also  upon 
the  back  almost  at  the  same  time  as  upon  the  face,  whereas  the  erup- 
tion of  small-pox  much  more  uniformly  appears  upon  the  face  and 
reaches  the  back  only  later  in  its  advance  over  the  body.     The  ma- 
culae of  measles  are  softer  than  those  of  small-pox.     Rhazes  said, 
nearly  a  thousand  years  ago,    the  difference  between  the  two  he 
found  to  be  "  that  measles  are  red  and  appear  only  on  the  surface  of 
the  skin  without  rising  above  it,  while  the  small-pox  consists  of  round 
eminences.     When  these  eminences  appear,  fix  your  attention  on 
them,  and,  if  you  are  in  doubt  as  to  the  disease,  do  not  express  any 
opinion  about  it  for  a  day  or  two  ;  but  when  there  are  no  eminences 
3'ou  must  not  give  as  your  opinion  that  the  disease  is  small-pox." 
And  Collie,  a  recent  writer,  observes  :  "A  case  of  small-pox  severe 
enough  to  simulate  measles  imparts  to  the  hand,  in  passing  it  over 
the  surface,  a  hardness  and  furrowed  roughness,  as  that  produced  in 
passing  the  hand  over  a  piece  of  corduroy  ;  whereas  in  raised,  con- 
fluent measles  it  is  that  of  passing  the  hand  over  a  piece  of  velvet." 
The  catarrhal  symptoms,  more  especially  the  coryza,  which  may  ex- 
ist in  both  affections,  are  wont  to  be  more  prominent  in  measles  at 
the  start,  but  persist  longer  in  small-pox.     The  course  of  the  tem- 
perature is  characteristic  in  the  two  diseases.     The  appearance  of 
papules  or  vesicles  soon  dissipates  all  idea  of  measles. 

The  severity  of  the  sore  throat,  the  backache,  and  the  scarlet 
color  of  the  rash,  which  appears  as  minute  points  as  early  as  the 
second  day  after  the  initial  chill,  distinguish  scarlet  fever.  The 
grave  haemorrhagic  form,  **  purpura  variolosa,"  is  recognized. by  the 
extreme  severity  of  pain  in  the  back,  as  well  as  by  the  petechial  char- 
acter of  the  eruption,  free  luemorrhages,  etc. 

Papular  eczema  is  irregular  in  its  distribution,  unattended  with 
fever  or  involvement  of  the  mucous  membranes.  The  same  excep- 
tions apply  to  enjtliema,  acne,  and  herpes.  Only  the  most  super- 
ficial observer  could  consider  these  eruptions  variolous. 

Syphilis  may  show  pustules  to  closely  resemble  discrete  varioK 
including  even  the  process  of  umbilication;  but  the  absence  of  the  in* 
itial  signs — chill,  fever,  pain  in  the  back,  etc. — ^the  history  of  syphili^t 
or  associated  evidence  elsewhere,  render  the  diagnosis  easy  as  a  rule. 

The  separation  of  variola  and  varicella  will  be  discussed  under 
'^Varicella." 
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All  cases  concerning  which  there  is  any  doubt  should  at  least  be 
isolated  for  a  time  until  sufficient  protection  can  be  oflfered  to  oth- 
ers by  vaccination.  Marson  says  of  his  experience  in  the  London 
smallpox  hospital  :  "  Upward  of  twenty  diseases  have  been  mis- 
taken within  the  last  few  years,  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  for 
small-pox,  and  the  patients  have  been  sent,  as  having  small-pox,  to 
the  small  pox  hospital.'* 

The  prognosis  is  largely  dotermined  by  the  last  successful  vacci- 
nation. The  next  most  imfK>rtant  factor  is  the  determination  of  the 
form  of  the  disease.  The  third  is  the  age  of  the  patient.  Small*pox 
in  infancy  has  a  mortality  which  is  put  at  ninety  per  cent.  Almost 
equally  grave  are  the  cases  which  cx^cur  in  pregnancy  and  the  puer- 
perium.  The  greater  danger  which  is  thus  imparted  to  the  female 
sex  is  counterbalanced  in  the  male  sex  by  the  mortality  of  the  disease 
among  drinkers.  The  percentage  runs  high*  again,  iu  advanced  age ; 
nearly  seventy-five  per  cent  of  old  people*  unprotected  by  vaccination 
or  previous  attack,  succumb  to  the  disease. 

Severe  sympt4.>ms  on  the  part  of  the  nervous  system  are  of  evil 
)  omen,  but  to  a  less  degree  in  children  than  adults.  Trousseau  laid 
great  stress  upon  tumefaction  of  the  extremities,  what  he  calls  **  red 
cedema,"  which  should  set  in  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  day  with  acute 
pain ;  with  Sydenham,  Morton,  Van  Swieten,  Borsieri,  he  attaches 
great  importance  to  it  in  a  prognostic  way.  He  say^:  '*  SweDing  of 
the  hands  and  feet  is  such  a  necessary  phenomenon  in  contluent 
small-pox  that  patients  almost  invariably  succumb  where  it  is  ab- 
sent, unless  there  be  a  great  criticjil  discharge  by  the  kidneys  or 
bowels/*'  Profuse  suppuration  in  the  skin  is  a  sign  of  danger. 
Haeraorrhagic  small-pox  is  very  serious;  less  than  one-half  the  cases 
recover.  But  th«  prognosis  is  not  unfavorable  because  of  initial 
petechisB,  which  may  show  later  upon  the  legs  of  patients  who  try  t<> 
get  about  too  soon.  Purpura  variolosa  is  always  fatal.  The  mor- 
tality of  the  unvaccinated  ranges,  even  in  our  day^  at  twenty  to  forty 
per  cent. 

Prophylaxis. — Vaccination,  if  it  couhl  be  enforced,  would  rentier 
superfluous  all  other  prophylaxis,  including  insolation.  Inoculation, 
which  it  substitutes,  has  only  historic  interest.  Vaccination  and  re. 
vaccination,  if  it  could  be  made  compulsory,  would  eventually  eradi- 
cate the  disease;  thus  but  a  single  fatal  case  of  small*pox  has  occurred 
in  the  German  army  during  the  paat  twenty  years.  Unfortunately, 
however,  vaccination  cannot  be  made  compulsory  in  our  country, 
''whei'e  the  cry  of  infnogeinent  of  personal  liberty  in  the  sliibboleth 
of  the  demagogue "  (Foster),  so  that  patients  must  still  be  isolated 
and  sick-r<x)ms  disinfected.  A  temperature  of  400°  F.  is  fatal  to 
smalbpox.     The  organisms  of  the  disease  are  destroyed  by  sulphur 
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in  sufficient  concentration.     That    this    process    may   be    properlj 
brought  about,  it  must  be  done  by  health  authorities.     All  combus- 
tible material  should  be  consumed,  if  it  may  not  be  subjected  to  the 
antimycotic  action  of  live  steam;  walls  should  be  rubbed  down  with 
bread;  floors  scrubbed  with  a  solution* of  corrosive  sublimate  1 :  1000; 
doors  and  windows  should  be  closed,  and  sulphur,  four  pounds  to 
every  1000  cubic  feet  of  air,  should  be  burnt  to  bring  about  perfect 
fumigation;  at  the  end  of  two  days  the  chamber  may  be  thrown 
open  and  thoroughly  ventilated  for  two  weeks.     Bedding,  clothing, 
curtains,  etc.,  after  subjection  to  superheated  steam,  should  be  sus- 
pended in  the  open  air,  day  and  night,  for  a  week. 

The  dead  body  should  be  subjected  to  immediate  interment,  as 
infection  is  disseminated  from  its  surface  up  to  the  period  of  decom- 
position. In  the  interval  between  death  and  biuial  the  body  should 
be  enveloped  in  a  sheet  saturated  in  the  solution  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate 1  :  1000.  Transportation  should  be  permitted  only  when  a 
body  is  put  in  an  air-tight  metal  case.  In  the  experience  of  the 
author  an  epidemic  was  once  developed  at  a  distance  in  a  countir 
town  by  neglect  of  tliis  precaution. 

Treatment. — If  seen  early  the  patient  should  be  vaccinated  at 
once.  Vaccination  modifies  variola  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease. 
After  the  fourth  day  vaccination  is  useless.  Marson  puts  it  posi- 
tively: **  Suppose  an  unviiccinated  person  to  be  exposed  to  small-poi 
on  Monday;  if  he  be  vaccinated  as  late  as  Wednesday  the  vaccination 
will  be  in  time  to  prevent  sniall-pox  being  developed;  if  it  be  put  off 
until  Thursday  small-})ox  will  appear,  but  will  be  modified ;  if  the 
vaccination  be  deferred  until  Friday  it  will  be  useless — ^it  will  not 
have  had  time  to  reach  the  stage  of  areola,  the  index  of  safety  before 
the  illness,  and  indications  of  small-pox  begin.*'  Curschmann  does 
not  subscribe  to  these  points.  He  declares  that  he  has  seen,  in  cases 
in  which  vaccination  was  practised,  that  infection  with  vaccinia  and 
small-pox  pustules  develo})ed  side  by  side.  He  doubts  whether  vac- 
cination can  render  the  disease  even  milder  in  its  course.  Neverthe- 
less so  long  as  there  is  doubt  the  patient  should  have  the  possible 
benefit  of  early  vaccination. 

Treatment,  in  the  absence  of  a  specific,  is  wholly  symptomatic: 
Rest  in  bod  in  a  thoroughly  ventilated  room  at  a  temperature  of  65' 
F.,  {IS  determined  by  a  thermometer  at  the  bead  of  the  bed;  light  but 
sufficient  covering;  cool  drinks — water,  lemonade,  Selters  water,  in 
sufficient  quantities;  fever  diet — milk,  soups,  gruels.  Thus  much  we 
owe  to  Sydenham.  What  it  must  have  effected  may  be  learned  by 
what  it  substituted.  The  contrast  is  shown  in  a  chapter  from  the 
pnictice  of  Diemerbroeck :  **  Keep  the  patient,"  says  Diemerbroeck, 
*Mn  a  chamber  close  shut;  if  it  be  winter,  let  the  air  be  corrected  by 
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large  fires;  take  care  that  no  cold  air  gets  to  the  patient's  bed  ;  cover 
him  over  with  blankets.  Never  shift  the  patient* ft  linen  till  after 
the  fourteenth  day,  for  fear  of  striking  in  tlie  pr»fk  to  the  irrecxiver- 
able  ruin  of  the  patient.  Far  better  it  is  to  let  the  patient  bear  with 
the  stench  than  thus  be  the  cause  of  his  own  death.'*  Trousseau  is 
right  when  he  says:  *'  If  the  second  e|)och  in  smaU-pox  was  introduced 
with  inoculation,  and  the  third  with  vacciuati*>n»  the  tirst  was  intro- 
duced with  the  treatment  of  Sydenham/*' 

Fever  above  1 03'^  can  best  be  combated  by  frequent  baths,  or  by  phe- 
nacetin  or  salipyrin  gr.  x.,  or  antipyrin  gr.  v.,  or  in  half  of  these 
doses  in  t-hildlKM  k1.  For  throat  complications,  steam  from  an  atomizer, 
Simple  or  medicated  with  boric  acid  gr.  xv.- §  i v.,  thymol  gr.  xv., 
alcohol  and  water  «ia  ?  ij.,  or  carlM^lic  acid  or  CTOosote  3  ss.-  %  i.  alco- 
hol to  3  iij.  water,  or,  with  less  efficacy,  gargles  of  the  same  strength. 
Inhalations  may  substitute  all  local  applirations  in  very  yoimg  or 
refractory  children.  Chloral,  gr.  ii.-x,,  tecomes  a  necessity  in  peri- 
ods of  imrest,  nervousness,  insomnia.  It  has  no  equal  in  the  relief 
of  nausea  and  vomiting.  For  jactitation  or  extreme  nervous  tlistress 
it  may  have  to  be  substituted  by  Dover's  powder  gr.  ii.-v.    Frequent 

ntions  of  tepid  water,  ointments,  diachylon  ointment,  plasters,  mer- 
d  plaster,  or  opening  pustules  after  the  manner  of  the  Arabs 
and  touching  them  with  nitrate  of  silver,  or,  better,  with  equal  parts 
of  carboUc  acid  and  glycerin*  or  touching  the  tops  of  beginning  pus- 
tules— I.e.,  mature  vesicles — with  a  camel's*hair  brush  dipped  in  car- 
bohc  acid,  best  prevent  or  limit  pitting.  Xylol  internally  is  said 
by  Ziilzer  to  have  the  power  of  coagulating  the  contents  of  pustules, 
but  the  claim  was  not  at  all  sulistautiated  liy  subsequent  trial 

Where  tissue  is  destroyed  cicatrization  must  result,  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  it,  pits  and  scars.  Means  to  prevent  deformity,  to  be 
effectual,  must  therefore  l>e  brought  into  use  l>efore  the  stage  of 
suppuration  is  complete.  Nothing  can  prevent  pitting  in  an  estal>- 
lished  confluent  small-pox.  The  best  elinieians  are  content  with  fre- 
quently renewed  water  <lressings,  made  antiseptic  as  much  as  may  be 
with  sublimate  solutions  1  :5,000-lt>,00n  or  %\nth  one-por-cent  solu- 
tions of  creolin.  The  whole  question,  with  all  the  other  horrible  evils 
of  small-pox,  sinks  into  insignificance  and  slinks  away,  like  the  de\nl 
at  sight  of  the  cross,  when  brought  face  to  face  with  vaccination. 


VACCINATION, 

Vaccination  {vacca,  a  cow);  vaccinia;  cow-jwx. — The  inrxnilation 

,  of  man  with  cow-pox  in  prevention  of  smalbpox.     The  promulgation 

rf  vaccination  by  Edward  Jenner  in  1798  constitutes  one  of  the  great 

ff^pochs  in  the  history  of  mankind,  in  that  from  this  period  the  tropi- 

l<:al  plague  variola,  whieh  overran  and  literally  decimated  Europe  and 
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the  rest  of  the  world,  was  reduced  to  the  trivial  malady  varioloid, 
which  is,  uncomplicated,  never  fatal. 

History, — Jenner  was  a  medical  apprentice  at  Sodbury  when  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  popular  belief  in  the  protective  influence 
of  cow-pox,  a  subject  which  he  was  unable  to  dismiss  from  his  mind. 
He  visited  Gloucestershire,  and  made  observations  and  prosecuted 
the  investigations  for  himself.  He  found  that  there  existed  a  wide- 
spread belief  amongst  the  dairymen  that  certain  individuals  who 
had  contracted  sores  upon  their  hands  from  contact  with  sores  on  the 
bags  of  cows  were  never  attacked  with  small-pox.  Much  contradic- 
tory testimony  presented  itself  at  first,  and  many  disheartening  ex- 
ceptions were  found. 

May  14:th,  1796,  is  the  memorable  day  when  Edward  Jenner 
transferred  cow-pox  from  vesicles  on  the  hands  of  Sarah  Nelmes,  a 
dairymaid,  by  means  of  two  superficial  incisions,  into  the  arms  of 
James  Phipps,  a  healthy  boy  eight  years  of  age.  The  cow-pox  ran 
its  ordinary  course,  and  a  subsequent  inoculation  with  small-pox  on 
the  1st  of  the  following  July  failed  to  produce  the  disease.  'This 
was  tlie  first  attempt  of  a  simple  practice  which  has  within  less  than 
a  century,  and  without  radical  correction  or  real  improvement,  af- 
forded to  all  mankind  protection  from  the  ravages  of  small-pox.  A 
numter  of  children  subsequently  vaccinated  in  succession,  **one 
from  the  other,''  were,  after  several  months,  exposed  to  the  infection 
of  small-pox,  '*  some  by  inoculation,  others  by  variolous  effluvia,  and 
some  in  both  ways,  but  they  all  resisted  it."  There  is  evidence  that 
Jenner  worked  with  this  subject,  encountering  and  overcoming  ob- 
stacles and  opposition  on  every  hand,  for  over  twenty  years  before  be 
announced  it  to  the  world,  and  it  is  known  that  fully  two  years 
elapsed  between  the  first  vaccination  and  the  publication  of  his  paper. 
It  WMS  entitled  an  ''  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  and  Effects  of  the  Vari- 
ohe  Vaccinte,  a  Disease  discovered  in  some  of  the  western  counties  of 
England,  j)articularly  Gloucestershire,  and  known  by  the  name  of 
Cow-Pox.'"  Jenner  lived  to  see  all  opposition  overcome,  while  the 
procedure  was  at  once  adopted  all  over  the  world,  and  to  receive 
universal  honors  and  emoluments  as  the  greatest  benefactor  of  hi» 
kind. 

Cow-pox  is  an  infectious  disease  which  appears  in  dairies  from 
time  to  time,  often  at  wide  intervals  of  both  time  and  space,  and 
shows  itself  first  in  some  particular  cow,  usually  a  young  cow,  a 
heifer  in  her  first  milk.  It  never  appears  first  in  other  cattle  than 
milk  cows,  and  never  shows  itself  elsewhere  than  on  the  teats  or  at 
adjoining  j)arts  of  the  bag.  as  they  may  l>e  infected  by  direct  pressure. 
It  ai)pear8  in  the  form  of  scattered  papules,  which  in  the  course  of  & 
'  London,  1798,  quarto;  1800,  octavo;  1801,  octavo. 
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JEew  days  show  fluid  at  their  apices,  to  become  transformed  into  dis* 
ict  vesicles.  These  vesicles  are  broken  by  the  hands  of  the  milkers, 
id  the  disease  Ls  thus  disBeminated  in  the  coarse  of  a  few  weeks, 
jmetimes  mouths,  throughout  the  entire  dairy. 

It  is  a  matter  of  secondary  im|x3rtance,  so  far  as  the  protective 
Scacy  of  the  virus  is  concerned,  whether  so-called  animal  or  human 
ymph  be  employed  in  vaccmating,  for  it  is  the  siime  virus  in  every 
Animal  lymph  '*  takes  *'  slower  and  harder,  but  compensates 
^for  these  objections  by  freedom  from  any  possible  infection  with 
tiiberculosLs,  syphilis,  or  other  disease,  excepting  possibly  erysif)elas. 
Bacteriology, — Vaccinia  alone  would  seem  to  ofiFer  all  the  condi- 
tions essential  to  easy  separation  of  characteristic  elements,  but  the 
nimierous  attempts  in  this  direction  have  not  yet  been  rewarded  with 
success.     The  efforts  of  Schulz  resulted  rather  in  the  conversion  of 
.active  into  useless  matter.     Garre  was  not  able  to  induce  vaccinia 
rith  the  micrococcus  he  considered  fjeculiar  to  the  affection,  and 
'the  efforts  of  Tenholdt  and  Dougall  wei'e  not  more  successful  with 

5 the   microc<xrci  isolated   and  cultivated  from  lymph  of  proven  po- 
lency. 
The  proof  of  the  degree  of  protection  is  seen  at  a  glance  by  ob- 
servation of  statistics  in  countries  and  cities  where  they  are  most  ac- 
feurately  kept.     Thus  in  Sweden  the  mortality  from  small-pox  in  the 
lkwent>'-four  years  before  the  intrt>duction  of  vaccinia  (1801)   was 
8,050  per  million  annually;  after  vaccination,  158  i)er  million,     Drys- 
dale  says  of  Berlin  that  the  mortality  in  that  city  during  the  epidemic 
ipf  1872-73  rose  to  243  and  2C>2  respectively  per  one  himdred  thousand 
iiabitants.     Thereujion  vficcination   in  the  first  year  of  lift?  was 
aade  compulsory,  and  revaccination  in  the  twelfth  year  of  life,  >\"ith 
ithe  result  that  in  the  first  year  of  enforcement  (1875)  the  mortality 
fell  to  3.t>  per  one  himdred  thousand*  to  3.1  in  the  year  1876,  to  0.3  in 
1877,  and  so  on  for  succeeding  years  do^\Ti  to  1883  with  an  average 
[)f  1,7  per  one  hundred  thousand.     The  nearly  absolute  protection  of 
ccination  is  shown  again  by  comparison  of  cities  in  which  vaccina- 
tion and  reviw*einatii>n  are  obligatory  and  optiiiual.     Thus,  according 
to  the  Berlin  Health  Office,  the  mortality  of  small-pox  per  one  hun- 
dred thousand  inhabitants  in  1888  was  in  Dresden  0,  in  Berlin  0.07, 
in  London  OJl,  in  Munich  0.75,  in  Hamburg  3.58,  in  Paris  9  0,  in  St. 
Petersburg  15.30,  in  Yieniia  20.15,  in  Prague  55.49.     CorbaUy  re- 
ports that  the  vaccinated  children  of  Sheffield,  1887-88,  had,  as  com- 
with  the  unvaccinated  children,  a  twenty-fold  immunity  from 
Ittacky  and  a  four  hundrt^d  and  eighty  fold  security  against  death  by 
small-pox.     These  facts  render  f tu-ther  statements  sujtertluous,  but  a 
|few  points  may  te  added  from  army  life.     Army  statistics,  on  ac- 
5uut  of  accuracy,  are  GS|)6cially  valuable.     Schulz  shows  that  sine© 
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the  operation  of  the  German  law  the  annual  average  cases  of  sn 
pox  per  one  hundred  thousand  was,  in  the  army  of  Gtermany,  4.94 
France,  169.72;  of  Austria,  374.  During  the  Franco-German  ' 
(1870-71)  the  mortality  of  small-pox  in  the  unvaccinated  Fre: 
army  was  23,469,  while  that  of  the  vaccinated  German  army  was 
261.  As  stated  elsewhere,  there  has  been  reported  but  a  single  c 
of  death  from  small-pox  in  the  German  army  since  1874, 

The  immunity  conferred    by  vaccination  does  not,   as  Jem 
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hoped,  last  for  life.  Therefore  revaccination  becomes  a  necessi 
after  a  lapse  of  years.  The  best  proof  of  this  necessity  is  furnish 
in  the  fact  that  revaccination  **  takes"  as  a  rule;  thus  among  t 
soldiers  of  Prussia,  Russia,  and  Denmark  in  50  to  70  per  cent  of  cas 
Heini  found  in  five  years  but  one  case  of  varioloid  among  14,384 
vaccinated  soldiers  and  but  one  case  among  3,000  civilians,  8mall-{ 
meanwhile  prevailing  in  three  hundred  and  forty-four  places  in  wh 
these  people  lived. 
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eover,  the  number  of  extensive  epidemics  have  diminished 
.4  per  century  previous  to  vaccination,  increased  to  84  during 
rion,  to  24  since  vaccination. 

tection  begins  on  the  fourth  day  after  the  introduction  of  the 
ind  is  perfect  on  the  ninth  day.  The  degree  of  protection,  in- 
ent  of  revaccination,  is  determined  to  considerable  extent  by 
*cess  of  the  operation  and  by  the  quantity  of  matter  intro- 
-«*.e.,  by  the  number  of  places  vaccinated.  Thus,  according 
son,  the  average  mortaUty  of  small-pox  among  all  vaccinated 
^  is  5.24  per  cent,  while  that  of  individuals  showing  perfect 
'es  is  about  one-half  of  one  percent.     In  6,000  cases  of  small- 

rROM  811  ALL-POX  IN  BERLIN  AND  VISNNA  DURING  THE  YKAR8  1870  TO  1886.     COMPULBORT 
CINATION  LAW  KNACnSD  IN  BERLIN  IN  1874.     Or  EVKRT  100,000  INHABITANTS  THERE 
DIED  or  SMALL-FOX  IN— 
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:ter  vaccination  observed  by  Simon  in  twenty-five  years,  the 
itage  of  death  among  individuals  without  cicatrices  was  21.75 
nt ;  with  one  indefinite  cicatrix,  1 2  per  cent ;  with  one  typical 
IX,  4.25  per  cent;  with  two  cicatrices,  4  percent;  with  three 
ices,  3.25  per  cent ;  with  four  or  more  cicatrices,  3  per  cent, 
fact  finds  additional  proof  in  the  observation  that  the  pro- 
1  of  vaccination,  however  great,  is  not  so  thorough  and  sus- 
as  that  offered  by  an  attack  of  small-pox  itself,  whether  con- 
i  by  ordinary  exposure  or  by  inoculation.  Vaccination,  and 
dnation  once  or  twice  in  later  life,  as  at  puberty  and  maturity, 
t  for  life  absolutely.  The  exact  protection  by  single  vaccina- 
annot  be  definitely  established.  It  varies  in  different  cases. 
accination  "  takes, ^^  the  individual  was  certainly  liable  to  take 
pox.  The  operation  is  so  simple  and  inexpensive  as  to  justify 
ictice  at  stated  intervals,  and  inasmuch  as  no  case  of  small- 
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pox  contracted  within  seven  years — ^twelve  in  Germany,  according  to 
the  report  of  the  Health  OflSce — after  a  successful  vaccination  stands 
upon  authentic  record,  this  period  may  be  put  down  as  the  proper 
interval  for  absolute  protection,  with  the  injunction  in  all  cases  that 
re  vaccination  be  performed  with  every  exposure  seven  years  after  the 
last  successful  vaccination. 

Objections. — As  already  stated,  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference 
whether  use  be  made  of  human  or  bovine  lymph.  Objection  wa« 
raised  against  human  lymph  on  the  ground  that  it  had  undergone 
degradation.  Hebra  declared,  however,  that  the  lymph  used  in 
Vienna  produced  the  same  effect  as  when  first  introduced.  Chapin, 
of  Rhode  Island,  made  the  same  observation  of  matter  that  had  been 
employed  for  twenty-six  years  upon  nearly  forty-seven  thousand 
persons.  With  proper  care  in  the  selection  and  preservation  of 
lymph,  it  undergoes  no  diminution  in  potency  and  protection. 

But  a  valid  objection  to  the  use  of  human  lymph  is  the  possibility 
of  the  conveyance  of  other  disease.  Thus  it  has  been  asserted  that 
tuberculosis,  syphilis,  and  erysipelas  have  been  transmitted  in 
this  way.  The  possibility  of  introducing  these  diseases  with  vac- 
cination is  unquestioned,  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  tuberculosis 
has  never  been  transmitted  in  this  way.  The  few  apparent  cases 
recorded  meet  with  truer  interpretation  as  localizations  of  bacilli 
tuberculosis  previously  latent  in  lymphatic  glands  (scrofula).  As  to 
syphilis  there  is  no  doubt.  It  is  admitted  that  the  disease  has  l^een 
introduced  in  this  way  by  the  use  of  virus  from  syphilitic  infants. 
It  was  for  a  long  time  maintained  that  this  disease  could  not  be  thus 
conveyed  unless  blood,  pus,  or  matter  other  than  the  pure  lymph 
had  been  introduced  with  the  lymph  itself.  It  is,  however,  now 
determined  that  the  \4rus  of  syphilis  may  be  conveyed  with  the 
pure  lymph  of  vaccinia  virus.  Robert  Cory,  chief  of  the  Natural 
Vaccine  Establishment,  England,  settled  this  question  with  a  self- 
sacrifice  that  finds  but  too  frequent  following  in  other  fields.  He 
selected  only  <tear,  pure  lymph  from  children  who  showed  unmis- 
takable evidence  of  the  disease  in  the  stage  of  active  eruption.  With 
this  lymph  he  vaccinated  himself  on  several  occasions.  After  re- 
peated failures  he  succeeded  in  producing  in  the  course  of  three 
weeks,  after  a  last  inoculation,  a  distinct  eruption,  followed  in  irre- 
gular course  by  sore  throat  and  other  unmistakable  evidences  of 
syphilis  (Plant).  The  difficulty  as  well  as  the  possibility  of  trans- 
mitting syphilis  in  this  way  is  proven  in  this  experiment  The 
smallest  precaution  as  to  the  selection  of  subjects  suffices  to  procure 
protection  against  this  disaster.  The  transmission  of  syphilis  is 
easily  avoidable  by  taking  matter  only  from  healthy  children  at 
least  six  months  old,  the  ultimate  limit  of  "ta-rdy'*  inherited  syph- 
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ilis,  and  all  possibility  is  absolutely  excluded  by  the  use  of  animal 
matter,  as  syphilis  is  an  exclusively  human  disease. 

Erysipelas  (streptococcus)  may  be  introduced  with  vaccination, 
or  may  fall  later  upon  the  broken  surface.  The  accident  is  rare  in 
any  event,  occurring  in  the  practice  of  the  author  but  twice  in 
twenty-five  years,  but  has  been  sufficiently  frequent  during  the  pre- 
Talence  of  an  epidemic  of  erysipelas — as  in  Boston,  1854 — to  justify 
the  suspension  or  postponement  of  vaccination. 

Time  and  Technique. — Vaccination  should  be  done  at  the  age  of 
three  to  six  months,  or,  in  the  presence  of  an  epidemic,  at  any  time, 
even  at  birth.  In  case  of  failure  the  operation  should  be  repeated  at 
intervals  until  it  is  crowned  with  complete  success.  Revaccination 
at  stated  intervals— at  puberty,  maturity,  or  at  any  time  during  an 
epidemic — robs  the  question  of  the  value  of  the  kind  of  virus,  or  the 
number  of  vaccinations  at  one  time,  of  practical  interest. 

Points  of  selection  for  the  operation  are  about  the  insertion  of  the 
ddtoid  or  the  junction  of  the  heads  of  the  gastrocnemius  muscles. 
In  protection  against  future  carelessness  regarding  revaccination  the 


Fio.  137.  Fio.  188. 

Fio.  137.— Strokes  and  cross-strokes  for  vaccination. 
Fio.  188.— Bone  point  for  vaccine  virus. 

aaatter  may  be  introduced  at  three  places,  at  the  angles  of  a  triangle 
(korizontal  insertions  at  the  shoulders  permit  concealment  by  a  nar- 
row sleeve),  at  least  half  an  inch  distant  from  each  other.  Six  or 
«iglit  parallel  tracings  or  strokes,  with  as  many  cross-strokes,  with 
the  point  of  a  knife,  so  light  as  to  expose  the  superficial  lymphatics 
and  draw  little  or  no  blood,  afford  the  best  wound,  upon  which  the 
moistened  l>one  surfaces  may  be  gently  rubbed. 

Susceptibility  is  universal.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  insuscep- 
tibility to  vaccination.  Seaton  never  saw  it  in  more  than  nine 
thousand  cases  at  the  Black  Briars  National  Vaccine  Station.  Cory 
^^^^nfinns  this  statement  with  reference  later  to  bovine  lymph,  and 
Robertson  declares  that  so-called  constitutional  insusceptibiUty  is 
^^lly  a  confession  on  the  part  of  the  operator  that  he  has  not 
^rtained  the  cause  of  his  failures. 

Pathology. — The  true  vaccination  shows  all  the  characteristics  of 
a  single  typical  small-pox  pustule.  At  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours 
^ie  surface  of  insertion  is  marked  by  slight  redness  and  swelling  to 
the  size  of  a  large  papule,  upon  the  summit  of  which  develops,  by 
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the  third  or   fourth  day,  a  small  vesicle  filled   with  a  clear  fluid. 

This  vesicle  is  a  reticolated  sac.  the  pimctore  of  which,  as  for  the 
collection  of  lymph,  discharges  by  slow  o<^zing  its  fluid  contents.  It 
reaches  its  maximum  size  by  the  seventh  or  eighth  day,  at  wLich 
time  it  is  umbilicated  and  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  inflamed  tissue — 
the  areola — which  continues  to  enlarge  for  two  days,  to  attain  in  full 
development  a  diameter  of  one  to  three  inches.  The  contents  of  the 
vesicle  now  begin  to  grow  somewhat  opaque  (pus)*  to  present  the 
apj>earance  on  its  inflamed  base  quaintly  descriljed  V>y  Jenner  as 
**the  pearl  on  the  rose."*  The  areola  is  the  evidence  of  a  successful 
vaccination.  By  the  tenth  day  the  serum  is  changed  into  pus  ;  the 
vesicle  has  become  opaque  and  yellow  ;  its  centre  shows  inspissation 
in  the  form  of  a  crust,  which,  by  the  fourteenth  day,  extends  to 
convert,  the  whole  pustule  into  a  hard,  dry  mass.  The  crust  falls 
Bpontanoously  by  the  twentieth  to  twenty-fifth  day,  to  leave,  as  a 
result  of  tissue  destruction,  a  characteristic  scan  The  cicatrix  of 
vaccinia  is  a  more  or  less  circular  depression  marked  by  minute  pits 
and  radiating  lines.  It  should  measure  in  its  diameter  fully  one- 
third  of  an  inch.  Red  or  pink  at  first,  its  color  gradually  fades  to 
the  bleached  appearance  of  cicatricial  tissue,  to  remain  as  a  mark  for 
life,  or  to  gradually  disappear,  in  the  course  of  adolescence,  to  the 
faintest  trace.  However  pronounced,  a  cicatrix,  it  is  needless  to 
state,  is  ev^idence  only  of  destruction  of  tissue,  not  of  permanent 
protection  against  small-pox.  The  writer  recalls  a  mahgnant  case  of 
pui'pura  variolosa  in  a  young  woman  whose  arms  were  marked  by 
typical  cicatrices,  relics  of  successful  vaccination  in  early  childhood. 
Slight  fever>  fretfulness,  headache,  insomnia,  restlessness,  disturb- 
ances of  digestion,  lymphangitis  (as  marked  by  swelling  of  the  axillary 
glands),  may  l>e  present  for  a  few  days  abi^ait  the  time  of  maturation 
of  the  vesicle,  to  subside  rapidly  during  the  period  of  incrustation. 
More  extensive  inflammation,  dermatitis,  or  ulceration  indicate  mixed 
infection.  The  constitutional  signs  are  mildest  in  infancy,  and  in- 
crease in  severity  with  advancing  years. 

Delay  in  the  apjiearance  of  tlie  vesicle,  even  to  the  end  of  a  week, 
does  not  preclude  success,  provided  the  subsequent  phenomena 
appear  in  course.  Accelerated,  abortive,  so-called  **  spurious  "  vac- 
cinations differ  in  various  ways,  and  furnish  only  partial,  limited,  or 
no  protection. 

VARICELLA. 

Varicella,  or  varicella,  diminutive  of  varus^  pimple,  pock;  chicken 
(French,  chiche;  Latin,  vicet\  insignificant)  pocks  or  pox;  water 
pock,  wind  pox;  variola  notha,  spuria,  false  (X)X. — A  trivial,  acute  in- 
fection of  childhood,  distinguished  by  a  long  period  of  incubation, 
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kbsence  of  prodromata,  slight  fever,  a  vesicular  eruption  varied  in 
dze  and  short  in  duration,  as  a  rule  without  complications  or 
^uel». 

History. — Chicken-pox  met  its  first  description  under  the  term 
crystaUi  by  the  Italian  anatomists,  Ignassias  (1575),  Guido  Guidi 
(Latin,  Vidus  Vidius,  as  in  the  Vidian  canal)  (1585),  and  received  its 
present  unfortunate  name  from  Vogel  (1764). 

Fuller  (1730)  and  Heberden  (1767)  made  the  first  attempts  to 
separate  it  from  variola  (varioloid),  with  which  it  had  been  hitherto 
confounded,  and  has  been  since  by  many  authors  (Hebra,  Thompson) 
"with  inconceivable  persistence^'  (Thomas) — a  mistake  which  re- 
sulted in  complete  confusion  regarding  the  nature  of  both  affections, 
and  in  reproach  and  disrepute  of  vaccination  in  its  early  history. 

The  recognition  of  the  fact  that  an  attack  of  one  secures  future 
immunity  from  itself,  but  does  not  protect  against  the  other,  finally 
led  to  a  distinct  separation  of  the  two  diseases.  Confirmation  of  this 
view  was  also  obtained  in  the  fact,  as  stated,  that  vaccinia  does 
not  prevent  varicella,  nor  varicella  vaccinia.  Czakert,  after  three 
failures  in  the  ordinary  way,  succeeded  in  vaccinating  a  boy,  »t. 
four,  by  introducing  lymph  into  the  interior  of  vesicles  during  au 
attack  of  varicella. 

Etiology, — Varicella  appears  in  sporadic  and  endemic,  rarely 
epidemic,  form,  but  epidemics  never  assume  the  range  nor  show  the 
intervals  of  measles  and  small-pox.  The  disease  does  not  die  out 
entirely  in  large  cities,  but  assumes  somewhat  of  epidemic  proportion 
<Hice  or  twice  a  year  on  the  opening  of  schools  and  kindergarten.  It  is 
confined  exclusively  to  childhood  (exceptions  by  Heberden,  Gregory, 
*nd  Seitz)  up  to  the  age  of  twelve,  and  is  rare  after  ten.  The  short- 
lived contagious  principle,  probably  from  the  vesicles,  is  believed  to 
he  inhaled  {contagium  halituosum).  Infants  are  never  bom  with 
chicken-pox. 

Bacteriology, — Inoculation  experiments  fail  oftener  than  they 
succeed.  Thus  Hesse  failed  in  eighty-seven,  succeeded  in  causing 
*  local  eruption  in  seventeen  and  a  general  eruption  in  nine  cases. 
Steiner  claims  to  have  succeeded  eight  times  in  ten  trials,  but  was 
'"lable  to  propagate  the  disease  from  any  case.  Tenholdt  found  in 
^e  contents  of  vesicles  a  micrococcus  which,  inoculated  in  man, 
produced  light  redness  and  swelling  Uke  that  of  spurious  vaccinia, 
^d  in  one  case  a  vesicle  smaller  than  a  sudamen,  the  affection 
remaining  local.  Pfeiffer  found  in  fresh  vesicles  of  thirty  cases, 
^thout  exception,  a  parasite  (proteid)  showing  an  amoeboid  stage,  a 
cystic  stage,  spore  formation,  and,  after  the  development  of  numer- 
^^  spores,  a  return  to  the  amoeboid  stage.  Inoculation  with  con- 
^te  of  vesicles  showed,  three  times  in  five  days,  a  localized,  circum- 
16 
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scribed  varicellar  exanthem,  recurring  scattered  up  to  the  eighth  day. 
The  para^site  coiild  not  l>e  cultivated  upon  any  cidture  soil. 

Incubation  varies  from  eight  to  seven taen  days. 

Symjjtoms, — Prodrtmiata,  in  some  fonn  of  light  malaise,  oceur 
only  very  exceptionally.  In  these  rare  i^ases  they  may  ajssume 
prominence,  and  thus  there  may  be  headache,  vomiting,  high  fever. 
Hen<x?h  once  saw  a  case  begin  with  convulsions. 

The  disease  is  announced,  as  a  rule,  by  the  eruption^  which  shows 
itself  in  the  form  of  spots  of  hypersBmia,  in  the  centre  of  which 
appear,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  distinct  but  shghtly  elevated 
i^esicles,  which  attain  their  gi-eatest  circumference  in  the  course  of 
three  to  twenty-four  hours.  The  vesicles  contain  a  clear,  sticky 
serum  of  neutral  or  alkaline,  never  acid  (as  in  sudamina)  reaction, 
which  fully  distends  the  vesicle,  and  which  exudes  slowl3\  but  not 
wholly,  on  puncture  of  the  sac.  The  sermn  shows  under  the  micro- 
scope a  few  pus  cells,  which,  when  exceptionall}^  present  in  greater 
quantity,  may  make  the  vesicles  appear  like  drops  of  wax.  In  lighter 
cases,  without  halo,  the  patient  looks  as  if  sprinkled  with  **  drops  of 
water  ^'  (Fagge). 

The  eruption  show^s  itself  first  upon  the  neck  and  chest  (face, 
according  to  Thomas),  to  spi*©ad  subsequently  over  the  face  and 
scalp,  trunk  and  extremities,  and  shows  itself  always  in  8UC4?essive 
crojis,  to  the  number  of  ten  to  fifty,  or  as  many  as  two  hundreil  to 
eight  hundred,  over  the  whole  body,  irregularly^  never  uniformly  or 
at  once. 

Vesicles  vartj  also  in  size,  usually  from  a  piiihead  to  a  pea,  ex* 
ceptiunally  from  a  dime  even  to  a  dollar.  These  large  vesicles  are, 
however,  always  lax,  never  full,  as  is  the  case  in  the  blebs  of  bums^ 
blisters,  and  pemphigus.  Distinct,  isolate,  and  irregular  elsewhere, 
they  may  show  aggregation,  like  zoster,  upon  the  extremities,  but 
are  very  rarely  couftuent  anywhere.  They  are  very  superficial, 
lifting  only  the  upper  layers  of  the  epidermis,  and  penetrate  to  the 
rate  Malpighi  in  only  exceptional  cases.  Hence  they  but  rarely  show 
an  umbilicus,  and  seldom  leave  a  scar.  Yet  one  or  two  sc4irs  are 
sometimes  to  l>e  seen  on  the  ftjrehead,  eyehd,  or  other  part  of  the 
face,  and  a  few  such  scars  may  produce  as  much  deformity  as  a  case 
of  varioloid.  In  fact,  the  isolated  chalk-white  scai^  of  the  fac^  in 
children  are  neai'ly  always  relics  of  varicella. 

The  eruption  may  also  show  itself  on  various  mucoscBy  as  in  the 
eyes,  to  produce  conjutictivifis,  keratitis  :  in  the  mouth  and  palate, 
to  cause  sfotttatitis;  in  the  pharynx,  to  lead  to  niort^  or  less  dtjsphagia, 
and  induce,  at  times,  swelling  of  the  cervic^il  glands;  on  the  vulva  and 
prepuce,  where  it  may  show  itself  as  a  string  of  vesicles  on  the  inner 
aspect  of  the  labia  majora,  or  at  the  frieuum,  to  give  rise  to  pain  in 
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icturition.  Vesicles  which  appear  in  the  mouth,  especially  on  the 
tngue,  are  readily  broken,  to  show  irregular,  ragged  abrasions, 
mietimes  with  aphtha-like  surfaces. 

A  slight  rise  of  temperature,  maximum  102"  (exceptionally  106®, 
ieberden),  with  associate  symptoms  of  fever,  headache,  insonmia, 
morexia,  nausea,  etc.,  attends  or  may  attend  the  eruption,  to  con- 
tinue with  it  two  or  three  or,  exceptionally,  as  long  as  five  days. 
Defervescence  is  by  crisis,  without  subsequent  elevation  or  inter- 
ruption. Very  light  cases  may  show  no  fever  at  all.  Relapse  and 
recurrence  are  possible  but  not  probable. 

Hutchinson  described  a  grave  form  of  varicella  which  occurred 
most  commonly  in  weakly,  ill-nourished  children.  The  vesicles,  in- 
stead of  drying  up  in  the  ordinary  way,  grow  blacker  and  larger,  to 
present  the  appearance  of  round,  black  spots,  of  the  diameter  of  an 
inch  or  more,  scattered  over  the  body.  These  crusts  cover  under- 
lying ulcers,  which  sometimes  extend  through  the  skin  and  subjacent 
mugcular  tissue.  These  cases  are  said  to  be  very  fatal.  They  may 
be  attended  with  eye  complications,  irido-choroiditis  and  loss  of 
Qght.  This  variety  must  be  exceedingly  rare,  as  it  is  not  mentioned 
by  other  authors,  except  Eustace  Smith,  who  connects  it  with  the 
curious  tendency  to  gangrene  seen  in  cettain  children.  It  is  probably 
the  result  of  a  mixed  infection,  and  has  no  more  to  do  with  genuine 
varicella  than  a  coincident  erysipelas  or  other  dermatitis.  Hsemor- 
rhagic  varicella  has  been  observed  (Andrew)  as  a  special  compUca- 
tion  in  cachectic  cases.  Varicella  may  occur  in  connection  with 
other  infections,  with  measles,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  pertussis, 
and  even  with  variola  (Sharkey). 

Diagnosis. — Inasmuch  as  varicella  was  so  long,  and  is  often  yet, 
nustaken  for  variola  (varioloid),  the  question  of  differential  diagnosis 
Bfisumes  supreme  importance.  The  diagnosis  demands:  1.  A  knowl- 
edge of  the  existence  of  either  disease  in  the  vicinity  or  community, 
wid  a  definite  history  of  the  pre-existence  or  absence  of  either  in  the 
individual,  together  with  the  period  of  the  last  successful  vaccina- 
tion. 2.  The  age  of  the  patient,  as  variola  occurs  at  all  ages,  and 
varicella  is  almost  confined  to  childhood.  3.  Variola  is  preceded  by 
Fodromoto— malaise,  fever,  headache,  backache,  sometimes  by  ini- 
tial rashes — and  is  attended  by  a  characteristic  eruption  on  the  third 
%;  varicella  announces  itself  with  its  eruption,  without  prodromata. 
^  most  anxious  mothers  seldom  notice  illness  of  any  kind  u^til  the 
Option  appears.  The  physician  is  called  to  decipher  the  eruption. 
*•  Varicella  appears,  as  a  rule,  first  upon  the  back,  neck,  and  chest, 
%  if  upon  the  face,  irregularly  over  it,  and  irregularly  over  the  body, 
variola  appears,  as  a  rule,  first  upon  the  face,  forehead,  to  extend 
^eritr^ularly  from  above  downward,  thence  to  spread  uniformly 
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over  the  neck,  chest,  etc.     5.  The  superficial  vesicles  of  variola  con- 
tain only  sej-um;  the  deeper-seated  vesicles  of  variola,  serum  and, 
later,  pus,     6.  The  eruption  of  variola  is  much  more  uniform  in 
size;  that  of  varicella  varies  greatly.     7.  Varicella  is  rarely  conflu- 
ent anywhere,  and  its  vesicles  are  only  exceptionally  uinbilicated. 
By  the  end  of  the  third  day  spots  of  hyperaemia,  fully  developed 
vesicles,  and  crusts  may  be  perceived  simultaneously  and  side  by  side 
in  varicella,  whereas  the  variations  in  the  age  of  the  eruption  wouM 
be  observed  only  H.t  points  distant  from  each  other  in  variola.    8. 
The  eruption  of  varicella  may  be  abundant  anywhere  over  the  body, 
the  face,  trunk,  or  extremities;  the  eruption  of  variola  is  most  abui^ 
dant  upon  the  face  and  fingers,     A  thick  eruption  upon  the  fingen 
has  often  established  the  presence  of  variola.     9.  Fever  precedes  bj 
several  days  the  eruption   of  variola,  to  fall  with  its  appearance; 
whereas  fever  occurs  only  with  the  eruption  of  varicella,  to  increase 
with  its  development.     Variola  shows  in  further  course  marked  sec- 
ondary fever,  absent  in  varicella. 

There  are  exceptions  to  all  these  rules,  but  they  form  in  their  en- 
semble almost  unimpeachable  evidence.  The  cases  about  which  may 
still  hover  any  doubt  or  uncertainty  should  be  considered  as  variola 
to  secure  proper  protection  of  others  by  vaccination. 

Prophylaxis  and  Treatment, — The  mortality  of  varicella  is  prac- 
tically nil.  Trousseau  says  no  physician  has  ever  seen  a  patient  die 
of  chicken-pox  alone;  yet,  inasmuch  as  complications,  fatal  haemor- 
rhages, catarrhal  pneumonia  (Meigs  and  Pepper),  nephritis  (Hutdi- 
inson  and  Henoch),  have  been  recorded  as  coincidences  or  complicar 
tions,  delicate  children  may  be  protected  by  removal  from  the  area 
of  infection,  or  isolation  of  patients  in  separate  rooms.  Patients 
should  remain  indoors,  if  not  in  bed,  during  the  existence  of  the  erup- 
tion, and  should  not  be  permitted  to  return  to  school  until  all  signsof 
it  have  disappeared.  Vesicles,  more  especially  extensive  vesicles  or 
pustules  on  exposed  surfaces,  should  be  treated  with  consideration  to 
prevent  or  limit  subsequent  lesions.  It  is  advisable  to  touch  the  sur- 
face of  such  vesicles  with  equal  parts  of  carbolic  acid  and  glycerift* 
to  secure,  if  possible,  speedy  coagulation  of  their  contents  and  d^ 
struction  of  pus-producing  micro-organisms.  Where  the  eruption  i* 
unusually  abundant,  as  on  the  face,  the  whole  surface  may  be  bathed 
in  sublimate  solutions  1  :  1000-5000,  or  washed  with  one-per-cea* 
solutions  of  creolin. 

Other  treatment  is  superfluous,  or  does  not  differ,  if  called  for  by 
complications,  from  that  discussed  with  varioloid, 

DIPHTHERIA. 

Diphtheria  {di(pdipa,  leather,  membrane),  term  diphtheritis  fii^^ 
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)plied  by  Bretonneau  (1821);  angina  maligna;  German,  Brdune, 
•om  pruna,  glowing  coal ;  Spanish,  garrotillo, — A  grave,  acute 
ifection  of  the  exposed  mucosae,  especially  the  fauces,  pharynx,  la- 
ynx,  nose,  exceptionally  the  vulva,  vagina,  uterus,  palpebrsB,  pre- 
nice,  anus,  occasionally  of  any  wound  of  the  skin;  characterized  by 
;he  formation  upon  and  in  the  tissues  of  the  affected  surface  of  a 
grayish-white  membrane,  tumefaction  and  pain  in  the  throat,  dys- 
phagia, enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  general  prostration, 
comparatively  short  though  indefinite  duration;  complicated  often 
with  septic  infection;  and  followed  at  times  by  a  paralysis  peculiar  to 
this  disease.  Diphtheria  of  the  throat,  which  is  alone  discussed  here, 
has  a  mortality  equal  to  that  of  scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  typhoid 
fever  combined. 

History. — The  history  of  diphtheria  is  involved  in  inextricable 
confusion,  from  the  fact  that  all  kinds  of  sore  throat,  simple  and  ma- 
hgnant,  catarrhal  and  croupous,  gangrenous,  individual  and  epidem- 
ic, were  differently  styled  by  different  authors  up  to  the  time  of 
Bretonneau,  who  succeeded  in  disentangling  diphtheria  proper  as  a 
disease  distinguished  by  the  formation  of  a  false  membrane  in  the 
throat.  That  the  ancient  writers  were  familiar  with  the  affection  is 
recognized  in  a  passage  from  Aretaeus,  who  speaks  of  ulcers  cov- 
ered with  a  quodam  concreto  humore  albo. 

Disregarding  now  the  frequent  allusions  made  to  the  anginas  by 
the  early  writers,  because  always  confounded  with  secondary  or  other 
affections,  we  read  the  first  clear  and  certain  account  of  the  disease  as 
it  prevailed  under  the  name  garrotillo,  in  Seville,  in  1583,  to  extend 
throughout  Spain  in  1583-1618,  the  year  1613  being  characterized, 
from  the  frightful  mortality,  tis  the  **  anno  de  los  garrotillos."  The 
disease  appears  next  unmistakably  in  Italy  in  1610,  while  Portugal 
^as  visited  but  slightly  in  1626.  The  first  definite  account  of  it  in 
Holland  and  France  occurs  in  1745,  in  England  in  1748,  in  Switzer- 
j^dand  Germany  in  1752;  and  in  our  own  country,  in  New  York 
^1771,  in  our  northern  colonies  in  1755,  in  Virginia  in  1799.  Dipli- 
^eria  now  nearly  disappears  from  medical  history  from  1810  to  1840, 
J^th  the  exception  of  France,  where  it  again  showed  itself  in  Lyons 
^  1810  and  in  Tours  in  1818  to  1821,  to  fall  under  the  observation 
®^  the  eccentric  but  always  original  Bretonneau,  who  dissociated  it, 
^  stated,  from  other  affections  of  the  throat  and  distinguished  it  as 
^  special  disease.  Bretonneau  stoutly  maintained  that  it  was  always 
'  '^al  process  at  first,  with  subsequent  general  infection.  Later,  in 
^'^o,  he  recommended  alum  in  its  treatment,  made  tracheotomy  in 
'^ve  cases  of  invasion  of  the  larynx,  and  invented  the  double  canula 
'^  this  purpose.  Trousseau,  the  pupil  of  Bretonneau,  declared:  **  In 
t^kitheria  it  is  as  in  malignant  pustule,  in  which  malady,  by  making 
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a  direct  attack  upon  the  local  affection,  we  stop  the  progress  of  the 
general  disease.  ...  So  also  it  is  in  diphtheria:  by  energetically 
treating  the  local  affection  as  soon  as  it  shows  itself,  we  arrest  its 
progress  and  prevent  the  occurrence  of  ulterior  symptoms.^' 

The  new  era  of  general  dissemination  or  pandemic  occurrence 
dates,  according  to  Hirsch,  from  1857-58,  when  the  disease  appeared 
in,  or  was  carried  to,  remote  parts  of  the  eaiih,  as  India,  China, 
Australia,  Polynesia,  Africa.  It  showed  itself  almost  simultaneously 
in  California  and  New  York  in  1 856,  next  in  the  Eastern  States,  then 
in  the  Middle,  Southern,  and  Western  States,  reaching  Oregon  in 
1867.  Our  first  accounts  of  it  date  from  Mexico  in  1864;  New- 
foundland in  1867  ;  South  Russia  in  1 872  to  1879,  when  it  raged 
in  villages  to  such  extent  that  Kupflfer  says  "  the  children  disap* 
peared." 

Etiology. — Neither  season,  soil,  nor  social  caste  is  directly  con- 
cerned in  the  production  or  the  spread 
of  true  diphtheria.  The  disease  pre- 
vails in  the  most  salubrious  villages 
at  times,  sparing  the  marsh,  passes  the 
crowded  tenements  of  the  city  to  visit 
the  palaces  of  the  suburb,  and  shows 
itself  at  every  season  of  the  year. 

False  membrane  may  be  formed  in 
the  tliroat  by  various  micro-organisms, 
especially  by  the  Streptococcus  pyoge- 
nes, but  the  true  diphtheria  is  produced 
.ZZzX^J^r"^  '"""    by  a  special  bacillus  discovered  by  Uf' 

fler  in  1883.  Klebs  had  previously 
seen  the  same  structure  among  others  in  the  false  membrane  of  this 
disease,  and  had  recognized  it  as  one  among  other  causes  of  the 
disease,  so  that  the  micro-organism  is  now  known  as  the  Klebs-Loffler 
bacillus.  To  Loffler  is  due  the  credit  of  having  first  isolated  it  and 
experimented  with  it  upon  lower  animals. 

Bacteriology, — The  Bacillus  diphtherise  is  about  as  long  but 
is  twice  as  thick  as  that  of  tuberculosis.  It  is  always  rounded 
at  both  ends,  and  is  frequently  knobbed,  to  present  the  appearance 
of  dumbbells,  by  which  name  it  is  commonly  known.  It  is  va^' 
mobile,  shows  no  spores,  has  its  optimum  temperature  at  body  heat^ 
and  stains  perfectly  with  alkaline  methylene  blue.  It  thrives  ifl 
most  of  the  culture  soils,  best  in  blood  serum,  lives  desiccated  over 
one  hundred  days,  and  produces,  when  injected  into  the  bodies  of 
certain  animals,  definite  s>nnptoms  and  speedy  death.  Thus  it  de- 
velops in  guinea-pigs,  rabbits,  chickens,  and  pigeons,  at  the  seat  of 
inoculation,    a  pseudo-membrane,   in  which  it  rapidly  multiplies. 
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Frosch  declares  that  he  found  it  in  the  blood,  brain,  limgs.  liver, 
spleen,  kidneys,  cervical  and  bronchial  glands  in  man,  and  Abbott 
claims  to  have  demonstrated  it  in  the  omentum  after  inoculation  of 
the  testicle  of  lower  animals.  Most  of  tho&e  animals  succumb 
within  a  few  days  after  its  introduction  into  the  tissues.  Injected 
into  the  trachea  of  thase  animals,  or  engrafted  upon  a  scratched  con- 
junctiva or  vagina,  it  develops  the  pseudo-membrane  found  in 
human  croup.     Pandysis  follows  in  certain  cases. 

Culture  soils,  filtered  free  of  bacilli,  produce,  w^hen  injected,  the 
same  effect  as  soil  containing  bacilli  (Kitasato)*  Diphtheria  is 
therefore  a  local  infection,  by  a  bticiOus  whcjse  toxalbumin  produoeB 
the  general  effects  (Welch  and  Abbott).  This  toxalbumin  is  very 
sensitive  to  heat.  It  perishes  in  a  few  minutes  at  65  C.*"  AU  ob- 
servers encountered  also  other  bacteria,  especially  strepto-  and 
staphylococci,  which  penetrate  the  depths  of  the  tissues  and  induce 
general  infection.  Thus  develop  varieties — mild,  or  secondary,  or 
malignant,  or  gan^^renous  dii>htlieriiis.  Cultures  distinguish  the 
various  bacteria  and  estabUsh  tiie  diagnosis  in  ^^^ 

a  doubtful  case  (Baginsky), 

Animals  may  l>e  rendered  immune  to  diph- 
theria by  previous  treatment  witli  the  peroxide 
of  hydrogen  ;  by  imxnilation  with  cultures  sub- 
jectetl  to  heat,  with  the  trichloride  of  iodine, 
wth  certain  prcMlucts  of  the  bacillus  itst^lf,  or 
with  the  fluid  of  pk'ural  effusions  which  always 
form  in  inoculatetl  guinea-pigs. 

Symptoms.-^ After  a  period  of  incubation  of  three  to  five  days 
an  average  typical  case  of  diphtheria  begins  with  a  cbtll,  or  chilly 
sensations,  attended  with  maktim,  i^ise  of  temperature,  more  or 
less  nervous  unrest,  and,  in  the  courae  of  the  same  day,  distress  in 
the  throat.  In  lighter  cases  thniat  symptoms  may  alone  direct 
attention  to  the  character  of  the  disciise,  while  in  more  pronounced 
cases  the  general  distress  assumes  such  prominence  that  the  practi- 
tioner is  led  to  look  into  the  throat  oidy  bec^iuse  he  may  find  for  it 
no  adequate  exijlanation  elsewhere.  Thus  it  may  luipi>en  that  the 
disease  is  not  recognised  until  the  third  or  fourth  day,  by  which 
period  valuable  time  for  therapy  is  lost. 

It  is  characteristic  of  diphtheria  to  show  objective  signs  in  the 
throat  very  early  in  the  history  of  the  disease*  Along  with  the  com- 
plaints of  dri/ness,  burnmcf  and  constriction,  evident  dysphagia 
and  tenderness,  there  may  be  merely  a  more  or  less  pronounced 
hypersBmia  about  the  tonsils,  veil  of  tlie  palate,  or  pliar^mgeal  wall^ 
to  constitute  the  so-called  catarrhal  stage,  in  which  the  false  mem, 
brane  may  be  entirely  absent.     Such  cases  are  readily  mistaken  for  a 
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simple  catarrh,  tonsillitis,  or  quinsy  until  complicationB  or  sequels 
betray  the  true  character  of  the  disease. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  there  is  little  room  for  mistake. 
The  false  membrane  shows  itself  early  as  flakes,  spots,  or  streaks, 
not  easily  distinguished  from  pure  mucus,  upon  the  mucous  surface; 
white,  filmy,  or  fleecy,  easily  detachable  at  first  with  the  finger  or 
handle  of  the  spoon,  to  become  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  thicker, 
tougher,  and  darker  in  color,  and  to  involve  the  mucous  coat  to  such 
extent  as  to  leave  a  raw,  bleeding  surface  after  forcible  remoraL 
The  false  membrane  may  remain  localized,  or  may  spread  gradually 
or  rapidly  over  the  whole  interior  of  the  throat,  to  extend  thence  to 
the  nose.  Eustachian  tube,  larynx  and  bronchi,  oesophagus,  or, 
being  detached  by  cough  or  processes  of  sloughing,  may  renew  itself 
in  former  sites  to  indefinitely  prolong  the  disease. 

Still  later  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  as  a  result  of  mixed  infec- 
tion, the  membrane  may  grow  darker,  grayish-black  or  absolutdy 
black,  become  more  friable  and  be  detached  in  places  to  hang  in 
festoons,  or  be  insufflated  with  acts  of  respiration  to  excite  violent 
cough  or  interfere  directly  with  respiration.  The  peculiar  and  fetid 
odor  of  decomposition  is  now  usually  present ;  the  face  is  pallid,  the 
pulse  feeble  or  easily  excited,  and  blood  poisoning  is  marked  by 
apathy  and  profound  adynamia. 

With  the  extension  of  the  disease  deep  into  the  tissues  of  the 
mucous  membrane  there  is  invasion  of  the  submucous  connective 
tissues,  lymph  ducts  and  glands,  and  interglandular  connective  tis- 
sue, so  that  indi\ndual  glands,  tender  to  pressure,  may  stand  out 
prominently  above  the  general  surface  of  the  neck,  or  the  natural 
outlines  of  the  neck  be  obliterated  in  a  universal  tumefaction. 

As  in  all  the  grave  infections,  parenchymatous  changes  may 
occur  in  the  heart,  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys,  so  that  heart  failures 
in  the  course  of  the  disease,  peri-  and  endocarditis  with  subsequent 
valve  lesions,  albuminuria  with  subsequent  Bright's  disease,  may 
attend  the  course,  complicate  the  progress,  or  protract  the  convales- 
cence, if  they  do  not  directly  take  life. 

The  jyarahjsis  which  (xjcurs  during,  or  much  more  frequently 
after,  diphtheria  is,  as  stated,  in  its  course  and  character  peculiar  to 
this  disease.  It  shows  itself  in  about  one-fourth  of  all  cases  which 
do  not  succumb  to  the  attack.  Rare  in  infancy,  liability  to  it  in- 
creases with  years.  It  occurs  alike  in  the  strong  and  feeble,  in  vsM 
as  well  as  in  severe  crises,  in  diphtheria  of  other  mucosae,  or  of 
wounds  as  well  as  of  the  throat.  It  has  been  observed  in  the  throat 
as  early  as  the  second,  more  frei^uently  at  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  day 
of  the  disease,  but  as  a  rule  not  until  the  second  or  third  week  after 
the  disease  has  run  its  course.     It  is  regarded,  hence,  as  a  post-diph- 
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theritic  process,  due  in  all  probability  to  the  delayed  action  of 
toxines  upon  peripheral  nervous  organs.  Its  mode  of  invasion  and 
pn>^ress  constitute  peculiarities  distinctive  of  diphtheritic  paralysis. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  ushered  in  at  once  without  prcKlroniata,  usually 
in  the  midst  of  health,  or  that  degree  of  it  which  is  left  in  convales- 
cence from  the  attack  proper.  With  very  few  exceptions  it  shows 
itself  first  in  the  palate,  in  difficulty  of  deglutition,  and  often  of 
phonation.  Fluids  regurgitate  through  the  nose,  and  the  voice  is 
altered*  On  inspection  it  is  seen  that  the  palate  drops  or  is  not  lifted 
in  pronouncing  *''ah,"  or  the  uvula  is  deflected.  Gargling  is  impos* 
sible.  The  parah'sis  may  extend  to  involve  also  the  epiglottis,  which 
ceases  then  to  protect  the  la^v^lx  during  deglutition,  or  more  rarely 
to  the  pharynx  to  increase  the  dysphagia.  There  is  often  also 
paralysis  of  sensation,  so  that  tlio  veil  of  the  palate  may  be  manipu- 
lated without  reflex  action,  or  the  pharynx  may  form  a  ixmch  in 
which  food  accumulates* 

The  paralysis  next  affects  the  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  eye^  Far 
sight  remainSj  but  accominrMlatioo  fur  near  objects,  as  in  reading,  is 
decidedly  interfered  with.  Yet  the  light  reflex  persists  unaffected. 
Here  the  paralysis  may  cease,  <h'  in  alxnit  one- half  of  cases  the  ex- 
tremities,  the  lower  tirst,  are  affected  with  tingling,  numbness, 
formication.  More  frequently  motion  alone  is  impaired,  the  legs  are 
weak,  there  is  early  fatigue  with  a  sense  of  heaviness  or  weight, 
the  patient  staggers  occasionally  r>r  constantly,  the  gait  lim[m.  As 
in  the  throat  and  eye,  the  affection  is  usually  hilateral,  though  one 
side  may  suffer  sooner  or  more.  Electric  action,  unimpaired  at  first, 
becomes  feeble  or  absent  to  faradization.  Knee  Jerk  is  always  di- 
minished, then  lost,  from  and  even  before  any  sign  of  paralysis 
proper— a  phenomenon  of  very  great  diagnostic  significance,  and 
•*part  of  a  wider  fact  that  the  knee  jerk  is  often  lost  after  diphtheria 
(two-thirds  of  cases)  in  which  no  paralysis  occurs  '*  (BernhHnlt I. 
Paralysis  of  the  intercostal  muscles,  diaphragm,  and  heart  is  fortu* 
nately  very  much  more  rare.  Dyspncea,  vertigo,  heart  failures,  with 
retardetl,  irregular,  atid  intennitteiit  i>ulse  and  fatal  syncope,  result 
from  attack  of  these  muscles.  Impotence  from  affection  of  tlie 
sexual  centres  is  not  quite  so  rare  in  adult  nitiles.  The  bladder  and 
rectum  are  very  rarely  involved.  It  is  in  this  order  that  tliphtheritic 
paralysis  shows  itself  as  a  rule,  though  the  natural  sequence  is  often 
disturbed  and  **irregidar  waves  of  palsy  seem  to  flow  through  the 
body''  (Qowers). 

Still  another  peculiarity  of  dijib theritic  paralysis  is  its  incomplete- 
ness. The  paralysis  is  rarely  absolute.  It  is,  as  a  inile,  more  a 
weakness  than  a  total  Ions  of  p< jwer.  It  is  regarded  as  a  polyneuritis 
and  not  as  a  central  lesion. 
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Diagnosis. — The  points  upon  which  the  diagnosis  of  diphtheria 
rests  are:  1.  The  prevalence  of  the  disease.     2.  The  absence  of  & 
previous  attack  ;  for  the  belief  gains  ground,  contrary  to  previoog 
opinion,  that  one  attack  secures  future,  at  least  temporary,  immunity. 
Thoresen  claims  that  in  six  hundred  patients  he  never  knew  a  seccmd 
attack.     He  had  the  hardihood  to  quarter  diphtheria  patients  in 
houses  where  children  had  suffered  previously,  and  never  saw  a 
second  attack.     Contrary  opinion  is  due  to  confusion  with  follicular 
angina.     3.  Affection  of  both  tonsils,  with  extension  to  the  palate, 
etc.     4.  Albuminuria.     5.  Discharge  of  a  thin,  serous  fluid  from.  (X 
presence  of  false  membrane  in,  the  nose.     6.  Contagiousness.    7.  The 
bacillus,  which  is  easiest  cultivated  to  colonies  (twenty-four  hours) 
upon  cooked  white  of  eg^.     Tumefaction,  lymphadenitis,  and  fever 
are  not  essential ;  typical  cases  may  show  none  of  these  signs. 

Diphtheria  is  distinguished  from  simple  tonsillitis  by  its  attack 
of  others  (en-  or  epidemic),  false  membrane,  lymphadenitis,  and  gene- 
ral tumefaction,  not  present  in  tonsilUtis;  by  the  more  profound  pros- 
tration, adynamia,  loss  of  knee  jerk,  and  subsequent  paralysis  in 
diphtheria;  iroui  quinsy,  which  is  epidemic  tonsillitis,  by  the  mow 
pronounced  inflammation  and  acute  distress,  greater  swelling  and 
dysphagia,  with  at  times  oedema  of  the  uvula,  palate,  and  glottis,  ab- 
sence of  false  membrane,  presence  of  knee  jerk,  and ,  notwithstanding 
the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  more  favorable  course  of  quinsy. 

That  a  scarlatinal  differs  from  true  diphtheria  is  now  determined 
by  the  researches  of  bacteriology.  Clinically  the  affections  differ  as 
follows:  The  false  membrane  appears  at  once  in  diphtheria,  lat^r  in 
the  course,  three  to  five  days,  of  scarlatina;  it  shows  itself  in  nearly  all 
cases  of  diphtheria,  but  only  in  severe  cases  of  scarlatina — viz.,  such 
as  are  marked  by  high  fever,  delirium,  etc.,  at  the  start;  it  shows  a 
preference,  after  the  pharynx,  for  the  larj^nx  in  diphtheria,  and  for 
the  ui)per  respiratory  passages  in  scarlatina.  In  connection  with  it 
suppuration  of  the  cervical  glands  and  affections  of  the  ear  are  fre- 
quent in  scarlatina,  rare  in  diphtheria.  The  interglandular  connec- 
tive tissue  is  indurated  in  scarlatina  and  only  oedematous  in  diphthe 
ria.  Paralysis,  which  is  frequent  in  or  after  diphtheria,  is  almost 
unknown  in  scarlatina.  On  the  other  hand,  nephritis,  a  frequent 
sequel  of  scarlatina,  is  very  rare  after  diphtheria.  Lastly,  treatment 
has  much  less  effect  upon  the  membrane  of  scarlatina.  Hence  it  is 
proposed  by  clinicians  (Henock,  Filatow)  to  abandon  the  use  of  the 
term  diphtheritic  in  scarlet  fever,  and  to  designate  such  cases  as  ma- 
lignant scarlatinal  anginas. 

The  prognosis  of  diphtheria  is  always  grave  on  account  of  liabil- 
ity to  heart  failure,  to  sepsis  (from  mixed  infection),  and  to  extension 
to  the  larynx  (croup).  All  these  dangers  are  lessened  or  prevented  br 
jugulation  of  the  disease  by  energetic  local  treatment  at  the  start. 
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tatistics^  which  date  from  the  time  when  the  disease  was  heh*eve<1  to 
be  constitutiotial  with  a  local  expression,  are  valueless  in  det*?rmina- 
tion  of  it8  gravity.  Practitionern,  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  hycal 
ori^n  of  diphtheria,  ilo  not  fear  it  as  they  do  scarlatina.  It  muRt  he 
fitated,  however,  that  the  amount  or  extent  of  the  false  men\hrane  is 
no  gauge  of  the  gravity  of  the  disease*  Cases  with  throats  c'overeil 
as  if  with  a  layer  of  thick  white  paint  often  run  a  mild,  short  course, 
while  the  gravest  svmptoms-^adynamia,  ht^u-t  faihire,  syncope^ 
^y  occur  in  cases  in  which  the  membrane  is  so  scant  as  to  embarrass 
iosis.     The  character  of  the  cause,  whether  the  Loffler  bacilhis 

r  the  streptococcus,  may  make  the  difference.  The  gravity  of  the 
disease  is  rather  a  question  of  absorption  than  deposit,  and  the  dan- 
ger is  determined  by  the  ix^netrahihty  of  the  harrier  which  the  tissties 
interpose.  This  is  a  contlition  which  may  not  \ye  discovered  by  sim- 
ple inspection.  It  reveals  itself  only  in  its  effects.  Profound  adyna- 
mia, a  feeble  pulse,  mixed  infection,  extension  into  the  nose  where  it 
cannot  be  reachetl,  suppuration,   gangrenej  make  the  prognosis  very 

P grave.  The  paralyses  of  diphtheria  generally  subside  spontane<:)Usly 
in  from  three  weeks  U:>  three  mouths,  and  may  be  much  abridged 
with  appropriate  treatment, 
Prophffhu'is  consists  in  isolation  of  the  patient,  thoraugh  ventila- 
tion of  the  sick'rtK>m,  and  utmost  cleanlitiess.  The  weaker  antiray- 
cotic  gargles  mentioned  in  treatment  may  lx>  used  by  othei*s  in  the 
house.  A  child  should  not  return  to  schtHil  for  forty  days. 
Treatment. — From  what  h^is  been  stated  it  is  obvious  that  the 
true  treatment  of  diphtheria  must  secure  ur  attempt  the  eratiicati*>n 
of  the  membrane  which  contains  the  germs  of  the  diisease,  Tliis 
treatment  must  be  introduced  at  once,  or  so  soon  as  the  diagnosis  is 
made.  A  dubious  diagnoi^is  justifies  it,  inasmuch  as  under  no  cir- 
cumstances can  it  do  harm.  What  particular  agent  is  employed  is 
probably  a  matter  of  indifference,  so  tliat  it  Ik*  [Mivverful  eriongh  to 
accomplish  the  object.  Bretonneau  used  fuming  hytlnrehloric  acid. 
Carbolic  acid. corrosive  sublimate, creosote,  andcrtvilin  each  have  their 
advcK'ates,  The  author  jirefers  above  every  otlier  agent  the  subsul* 
pliateof  iron,  as  it  not  only  destroys  all  micro-organisms  which  it  may 
reach,  but  by  its  powerful  astringent  action  interposes  a  learner  l>e- 
tween  them  or  their  products  and  the  blood,  and  thus  prevents  the 
aljsorption  which  prodiiees  the  so-called  constitutional  signs.  The 
Bubsulphate  is  preferable  to  the  tersulphate,  on  account  of  its  greater 
astringency:  and  to  the  j)ei'chloride,  which  is  much  more  astringent 
because  it  is  much  less  irritant. 

The  remedy  is  applied  best  by  means  of  a  cotton -wrapped  S43und, 
the  end  of  which  is  immersed  in  the  undiluted  solution  and  pressed 
on  withdrawal  against  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  tliat  the  fluid  may  not 
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drop  into  the  larynx,  and  the  false  membrane  is  touched  or  the  su^ 
face  painted^  under  a  good  light,  with  the  deftness  and  dexterity  of 
an  artist  in  touching  a  canvas.  One  application  a  day  wiU  suffice 
in  an  average,  two  in  an  aggravated  case.  It  is  generally  wbD 
borne,  exciting  but  little  cough  and  expectoration,  both  of  which 
are,  however,  favorable  for  the  dislodgment  of  the  membraae. 
Retching  and  vomiting  sometimes  follow — processes  which  also  fecil-^ 
itate  the  discharge  of  the  membrane  and  stimulate  the  patient  oat 
of  the  apathy  and  adynamia  characteristic  of  grave  cases. 

Inhalations  of  steam  from  a  steam  atomizer,  as  hot  as  can  h 
borne,  are  also  of  great  value,  if  practised  repeatedly  throughout  the 
day  and  night.     They  accomplish  more  in  the  dissolution  of  mem- 
brane and  disinfection  of  the  throat  than  any  chemical  solvcDt^ 
lime  water,  lactic  acid,  pepsin,  papayotin,  etc.,  and  the  various  difr 
infecting  gargles,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  useless  unless  inhaled  or 
applied  more  or  less  continuously,  which  is  almost  impracticabht 
The  insufflation  of  yellow  oxide  ointment  gr.  v.-3ss.  vaseline  into 
the  nase,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  keeps  the  nasal  passages  moist 
and  free,  and  adds  much  to  the  comfort  of  the  patient.     Sprays  of 
fresh,  pure  jwroxide  of  hydrogen  are  more  efficacious  in  this  regaid  J 
than  any  other  agents.     Loffler  recommended  very  deep  gargling  * 
with  sublimate  solution    1  : 1,000,  or  carboUc  acid  three  per  cfflit  j 
dissolved  in  alcohol  thirty  per  cent,  or  carbol  five  per  cent,  or  bro-   i 
mine  two  per  cent,  or  chlorine  one  per  cent  solutions.     In  the  fist    > 
stage  of  the  disecise,  when  the  membrane  is  very  thin,  or  in  prophy-    * 
laxis,  Loffler  prefers  weaker  solutions,  as  of  sublimate  1  :  10,000  of 
15,000,  or,  for  its  more  agreeable  taste,  the  cyanide  1  : 8,000-10,000, 
with  introduction  into  the  nose  of  toluol,  which  will  diffuse  itsdf 
throughout  the  nasal  tract. 

The  general  symptoms  are  best  met  with  alcohol,  which,  in  ite 
direct  effects  upon  the  heart  as  a  cardiac  stimulant,  best  obviates  the 
danger  of  heart  failure.  Digitalis,  preferably  in  infusion,  3i.-S*. 
every  two  to  four  hours,  may  become  a  necessity  in  protracted 
cases.  Nitro<<lycerin  acts  quickly  and  does  not  at  all  irritate  tto 
stomach.  A  cup  of  strong,  black  coffee,  with  a  tea-  to  a  tablespoon- 
ful  of  (;c)gnac,  is  a  quick  though  more  temporary  restorative.  Sub- 
cutaneous injections  of  alcohol,  ether,  camphor,  musk,  may  ^ 
necessary  to  bridge  a  case  over  an  impending  or  actual  collapse.  ^ 
most  cases  a  bold  local  treatment,  by  putting  a  stop  to  further  in* 
fection,  will  often  rescue  a  case  from  the  profoundest  prostrationf 
and  put  a  new  and  more  favorable  phase  upon  the  disease  in  th« 
course  of  a  few  hours. 

Paralysis  is  best  treated  by  faradization  and  nitrate  of  strychnia 
gr.  -jj(p  subcutaneously. 
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CROUP. 

[>up  (old  Scutch,  croops  ;  Danish,  hrop  ;  old  Dutch,  hrof  and 
geroef :  Geminn,  Gentf,  cry,  cnm)* — The  crowing,  stridulouB sound 
of  iDspiration  tlirough  an  txrcluded  glottis,  as  by  epaBm,  false  croup, 
laryngisTnus  Btridulus,  or  by  false  membrane,  true  croup,  membra- 
nous croup* 

True  croup,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  is  diphtheria  of  the  larynx. 
What  features  of  difference  it  may  show  depend  upon  its  localization 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  ends  life  by  suffocation.  Croup  is, 
therefore,  a  disease  which  adds  to  the  dangers  of  diplitheria  a  me- 
chanical obstacle  to  respirdtion.  Croup  may  also  exceptionally  de- 
velop in  connection  with,  or  as  a  sequel  to,  t»ther  infections — measles, 
scarlatina,  pertussis,  rotheln,  variola,  typhoid  fever,  etc. — or  in  still 
more  exceptional  cases  from  mere  catarrhal  inflammation,  or  most 
exceptionally  from  chemical  nr  mechanical  irritation. 

Hist  or  I/. — Dyspnoea  and  dysi>hagia  from  throat  disease  were  all 
included  under  the  term  cynanche  (angina)  by  the  old  Greek  writers, 
and  laryngotomy  (first  hv  Asclepiades,  ICM)  A.c. )  was  not  infi^eijuently 
resorted  to  in  relief  of  suffcK?ation.  Galen  certainly  refers  to  a  case 
of  croup  in  an  adolescent  *'qui  tussicando  tunieam  crassam  visco- 

aque  exspuerat.'*  Baillou,  Paris  (1570),  descril>es  cases  secondary 
to  measles  and  pei-tussis,  and  A'mi  Hilden  (1G41),  Ettmiiller  (1(J85), 
Patrick  Blair  (171H),  who  is  credited  with  the  tirst  adoption  of  the 
popular  word  **croope"  into  medicine,  mention  C4is€*s  under  the  term 
*"  catarrhus  suffocativus/*  which  included  also  all  kinds  of  diseases  of 
the  pharj^nx  and  larynx.  It  is,  however,  to  Francis  Home,  of  Edin- 
burgh (1765),  that  we  are  by  universal  consent  indebted  for  the  first 
distinct  identification  and  isolation  of  true  croup.  Home  published 
his  conclusions,  based  upon  a  wide  and  keen  observaticm,  in  a  short 
tract  of  sixty  pages  entitled  **  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature,  Cause, 
and  Cure  of  the  Croup.''  Home  looked  upon  the  disease  as  primary 
in  the  larynx,  and  ascrilTed  its  symptoms  to  the  pi^esence  of  a  mem- 
brane which  he  found  in  the  trachea  in  all  his  post-niiirtem  obser- 
vations. Cheyne  (1801),  in  an  essay  on  '*  Cynanche  Trachealis,  or 
Croup/*'  confinned  these  views,  which  now  prevailed  undisturlted  up 
to  the  time  of  Bretonneau  (1821),  who  first  advocated  the  identity  of 
croup  with  diphtheria, 

Etiologi/.— Croup  occurs  occasionally  also  as  a  complicatioo, 
sometimes  a  fatal  complication,  of  rneasles.  It  is  more  rarely  seen  in 
the  course  of,  or  as  a  sequel  to,  scarlatina;  still  more  rarely  after 
typhoid  fever.  Croup  may  occur  entirely  independent  of  any  infec- 
tious disease*  Bretonneau  himself  recognized  the  possilwlity  of  the 
production  of  croup  by  the  application  of  irritauta,  as  by  canthaiidee. 
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Oertel,  Trendelenberg,  Schwenninger  were  able  to  produce  false  mem- 
brane in  animals  by  varions  mechanical  and  chemical  irritants.    It 
has  long  been  known  that  false  membrane  may  be  formed  in  the 
larynx  in  consequence  of  the  inhalation  of  hot  steam.     Heubner  pro- 
duced false  membrane  in  the  larynx  by  interruptions  of  the  circola- 
tion.     Most  interesting  are  the  observations  of  Kreissig,  who  saw 
false  membrane  formed  in  the  larynx  of  animals  subjected  to  higk 
temperature.     Heat  and  dryness  are  at  times  sufficient  causes  for 
the  formation  of  false  membrane.     Inhalation  of  irritant  gases- 
ammonia,  chlorine,  bromine,  fuming  mineral  acids — will  also  produce 
false  membrane  in  the  throat. 

These  constitute  the  cases  of  so-called  primary  croup.  It  is  ud- 
deniable  that  such  cases  do  occur.  They  constitute,  however,  the 
small  minority  of  cases  of  croup.  In  these  cases  the  cause  is  demoo-  3 
strable,  and  the  lesion  of  tissue  or  false  membrane  which  fonw  i 
distinguishes  itself  by  remaining  circumscribed.  These  are  the  casei  J 
in  which  the  disease  remains  more  strictly  confined  to  the  larm  |j 
They  differ,  therefore,  radically  from  the  cases  produced  by  infe^  4 
tious  matter,  whose  nature  it  is  to  spread.  It  remains,  therefore,  ' 
true  that  croup,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  is  diphtheria  of  the  i 
larynx. 

The  disease  attacks  by  preference  children  between  the  ages  of 
two  and  seven.  Cases  of  attack  in  infancy,  as  by  Bouchut  at  the 
age  of  eight  days,  Monti  fourteen  days,  are  very  great  exceptions. 
Liability  begins  to  diminish  at  five  and  becomes  almost  annulled  at 
seven.  Exceptionally  cases  have  been  reported  even  late  in  life. 
Diphtheritic  croup  does  not  remain  confined  to  the  larynx,  as  a  rule, 
but  extends  in  most  cases  to  involve  the  trachea  and  bronchial  tubes. 
Steinert  siiw  four  cases  of  croup  ascend  from  the  trachea  to  the 
larynx;  and  of  fifty-five  cases,  five  only  were  confined  to  the  larynx, 
nineteen  involved  also  the  trachea,  and  thirty-one  extended  to  the 
bronchial  tubes.  In  the  epidemic  at  Konigsberg,  Bohn  found  in 
twenty  autopsies  the  trachea  affected  sixteen  times,  the  bronchi  only 
three  times.  Bretonneau  in  thirty-two  cases  found  the  bronchial 
tubes  unaffected  only  once.  In  one  hundred  and  forty-four  autopsies 
after  croup,  Peter  found  in  the  bronchial  tubes  catarrh  forty-four 
times,  croup  thirty-two  times,  in  eleven  no  lesion  at  all. 

Symptoms. — Croup  .sets  in  very  insidiously,  and  may  not  be  dis- 
tinguished at  the  start  from  an  ordinary  catarrh  localized  in  the 
larynx.  There  may  or  may  not  be  more  or  less  malaise,  f retfulness, 
irritability,  irritation  about  the  throat,  but  in  the  course  of  a  day  or 
two  the  inflammation  of  the  throat  takes  on  that  specific  character 
which  distinguishes  itself  by  the  alteration  of  the  voice,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  cough,  and  the  difficulty  of  breathing.     The  voice  becomes 
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husky ^  the  cough  more  gutttiralf  the  breathing  more  difficult.  As 
a  rule  the  child  wakens  in  the  night  with  the  symptoms  of  marked 
croup.  Probably  at  the  very  start  the  voice  is  lost.  The  cliikl  ran- 
not  speak  aljove  a  whisjjer.  It  toB^es  about  the  bed,  exhausted,  agi- 
tatedj  moves  its  head  about  first  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other*  seek- 
ing by  change  of  posture  to  obtain  relief.  Tlie  breath  is  longer 
drawn*  occasionally  sighing;  the  auxiliary  muscles  of  respiration 
are  called  into  play.  The  mouth  is  o|)en;  there  is  play  of  the  nostrils, 
evident  straining  to  force  a  full  breath.  Under  aU  these  efforts,  in 
the  course  of  time,  the  breathing  becomes  somewhat  easier.  The 
child,  exhausted,  sinks  to  sleep,  to  be  awakened  of  ten  in  the  com^e  of 
the  night  with  a  repetition  of  the  same  scene.  The  patient  is  no,  or 
but  little,  better  in  the  morning.  There  are  more  or  less  distinct 
remissions,  but  there  is  no  real  relief.  The  attack  repeats  itself  seve- 
ral times  dunng  the  day^  and  by  the  following  night  becomes  dis- 
tinctly intensified.  The  child  is  now  wholly  unable  to  sleep.  The 
efforts  at  breathing  become  more  strained  and  more  {Gainful  to  see, 
The  face  is  Hushed,  the  eyes  glisten  with  a  wild  anxiety.  The  child 
clutches  its  throat,  as  if  to  tear  an  opening  into  the  larynx,  seizes  the 
bedclothes^  frantically  tears  the  paper  from  the  wall,  shows  mania, 
and  finally  sinks  back  exhausted,  sometimes  actually  to  suffijcate  in 
the  attack,  oftener  to  secure  a  comparative  rest  after  tlie  final  en- 
trance of  a  small  quantity  of  air,  Suon  nuw  ensues  the  stage  of  car- 
bonic-acid  poison iuif.  The  face  tecomes  pallid,  cold,  and  blue,  the 
surface  is  covered  with  a  clammy  sweat,  the  liot  maniacal  struggle 
ceaeee,  the  spirit  is  broken,  the  child  lies  apathetic,  seemingly  indiffer- 
ent. Respiration  is  more  shallow  and  superficial.  The  intercostal 
spaces,  the  jugnlum,  epigastrium,  supraclavicular  regions,  no  longer 
.retract  or  sink  in  with  each  act  of  inspiration.  8o|.K)r  sets  in,  which 
!  deepens  into  stupor,  coma,  death.  But  in  a  minority  of  cases,  at  the 
height  of  the  stage  of  struggle,  quantities  of  false  meml>rane  may  be 
ejected,  castB  of  the  larynx  or  tlie  trachea,  or  even  of  the  bronchial 
tubee,  with  such  temporarj^  relief  at  times  as  to  give  rise  to  the  illu- 
sory telief  in  recovery.  The  membrane  forms  again,  however,  in 
the  coui-se  of  a  few  hours.  An  entire  cast  may  reform  in  five  or 
seven  hours,  to  renew  the  same  picture  of  distress. 

As  a  rule  not  much  is  to  be  seen  in  the  throat — hyper^eniia, 
swelling,  occasional  fiakes  or  films  or  masses  of  false  membrane  about 
the  fauces  or  glottis,  or  in  the  larynx  itself.  What  is  especially  to  lie 
remarked  in  the  larynx  is  the  swelling  and  occlusion  of  its  orifice. 
Pieniazek  finds  the  cause  of  the  dyspncea  to  be  not  so  much  the  de- 
posit of  false  membnuie  as  the  fixation  of  the  vocal  cords  or  bands 
by  reason  of  the  exudation  of  intense  inliammation.  The  arytenoid 
cartilages  lose  their  play  of  motion,  becoming,  iis  it  were,  solid,  an- 
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chylotic.     Hence  the  dyspnoea;  hence  also  the  character  of  tbecougii 
and  the  alteration  of  the  voice. 

Duration. — Croup  is  sometimes  divided  into  stages  of  catarrb^ 
stenosis,  and  collapse.  The  first  stage  lasts  from  one  to  ten,  on  the 
average  three,  days ;  the  second  one-half  to  seven,  on  the  average 
three,  days ;  the  third  one-half  to  two,  on  the  average  one,  day. 
Thus  the  disease  may  run  its  whole  course  in  two  days,  or  protract 
itself  over  two  weeks,  but  most  cases  scarcely  occupy  more  than 
one  week. 

Diagnosis. — Croup  is  diagnosticated  by  the  catarrh  of  the  laipi;  j 
by  the  laryngismus  and  loss  of  voice;  by  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
cough  (Trousseau  likens  it,  happily,  to  the  sound  of  the  bark  of  a 
puppy  dog  at  a  distance);  by  the  dyspnoea  with  its  long-drawn,  aud- 
ible, stridulous  inspiration ;  by  the  play  of  the  auxiliary  muscles  of 
respiration;  by  the  retractions  of  the  intercostal  spaces  ;  and  by4e  I 
false  membrane.  ] 

True  must  be  separated  from  false  croupy  laryngismus  striduhs, 
which  attacks  for  the  most  part  infants  brought  up  in  close,  hot,  iD* 
ventilated  apartments,  hence  children  of  the  wealthy,  coddled,  pam- 
pered, over-protected  rich  oftener  than  the  children  of  the  more 
exposed  poor.  False  croup  may  rest  at  times  also  upon  a  light 
catarrh.  The  child  goes  to  bed,  however,  comparatively  well,  andia 
awakened  suddenly  in  the  night  with  the  same  terrible  struggle  for 
air.  It  shows  the  same  distress  as  true  croup,  even  more  intense  at 
the  start,  but  subsides  more  quickly  and  completely,  with,  if  it  is  to 
recur,  much  more  distinct  intermissions,  and  yields  readily  to  simple 
treatment.  It  occurs  again  and  again  in  the  history  of  the  child, 
whereas  true  croup  occurs  but  once.  There  is,  of  course,  no  mem- 
brane in  false  croup. 

(Edema  of  the  glottis  occurs,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, in 
adolescence  or  maturity,  and  in  the  course  of  laryngitis  or  some  oat- 
side  disease,  as  of  the  heart  or  kidney.  It  is  often  associated  with 
oedema,  visible  oedema,  of  the  palate  and  fauces.  The  uvula  itsdfi* 
often  affected.  The  condition  may  be  seen  at  times  with  the  naked 
eye,  and  felt  frequently  with  the  finger. 

Retrophanjngeal  abscess  occurs,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  in 
children  in  early  infancy.  It  develops  more  insidiously  than  crouPf 
and  reveals  itself  sometimes  to  inspection,  more  frequently  to  palpft* 
tion,  as  a  soft,  fluctuating  tumor  on  the  posterior  pharyngeal  wall 
Abscesses,  after  infancy,  occur  next  most  frequently  in  youtii,in 
consequence  of  caries  of  the  spine,  with  the  history  of  exposure  to  in* 
fection  by  tuberculosis  or  with  evident  depots  elsewhere. 

The  prognosis  of  croup  is  intensely  grave.  The  child  succumbs 
for  the  most  i>iirt  to  direct  suffocation,  carbonic-acid  poisoning,  as* 
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yxiation,  or,  sun^ving  this  danger,  perishes  later  from  blood 
ifioiiiug  in  consequence  of  absorption,  as  in  other  cases  of  diphthe- 
i.  Operations  for  the  relief  of  stenosis  have,  however,  considerably 
neliorated  the  mortality  statistics.  Cases  left  to  themselves  have  a 
lortaUty,  as  a  rule,  of  sixty  to  seventy  per  cent.  Recoveries  are  the 
xceptions.     Death  is  the  rule. 

Treatment. — Internal  medication  has  over  the  false  membrane  of 
Toup  no  control.  Emetics  may  dislodge  loose  fragments,  or  more 
jspecially  relax  spasm  to  give  temporary  relief,  but  for  the  most  part 
iey  add  their  own  depression  to  that  of  the  disease  and  are  not  to 
be  recommended.  Where  for  any  reason  they  may  be  administered, 
selection  should  be  made  of  the  milder  drugs,  as  of  the  subsulphate  of 
mercury  gr.  iij.-v.,  or  ipecac  gr.  xv.,  or  apomorphia  gr.  3^,  which 
has  the  double  advantage  that  it  does  not  depress  and  may  be  ad- 
ministered subcutaneously.  These  are  emetics  and  expectorants  to 
be  selected,  but  in  no  case  to  be  continuously  administered.  Local 
applications,  gargles,  etc.,  are  useless,  because  they  may  not  reach 
the  disease,  or  under  any  circumstances  remain  longer  than  a  few 
seconds  in  contact  with  it. 

Benefit  is  always  to  be  derived  from  the  inhalation  of  steam, 
which  may  be  conveyed  to  the  l>ed  under  a  tent  improvised  from  the 
bedclothing,  from  a  kettle  on  tlie  fire,  or,  better,  by  means  of  a  steam 
atomizer,  to  which  additional  solvent  properties  may  be  given  by  the 
twe  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  lime  water,  lactic  acid,  etc.  Papayotin 
may  be  applied  in  solution  wth  a  brush.  Nothing  radical  may, 
however,  be  expected  of  any  such  treatment.  Nor  may  drugs  fur- 
nish any  substantial  relief  until  they  may  l)e  applieii  in  concentrated 
fonn  to  the  interior  of  the  lar^nix  itself  after  tracheotomy.  The 
application  of  carbolic  acid,  corrosive  sublimate,  solution  of  the  sub- 
sulphate  of  iron,  directed  to  the  interior  of  the  larynx  after  laying  it 
open,  is  a  question  of  the  near  future.  At  the  present  time  the  only 
relief  to  be  expected  in  a  case  of  croup  comes  from  surger}'.  The 
obstacle  in  the  throat  is  to  be  overcome  either  by  intubation  or 
*^heotomy.  Intubation  is  a  simple  oi)eration,  which  proves  effec- 
^  in  nearl}'  forty  per  cent  of  all  cases;  most  effectual,  of  course,  in 
<*8e8  more  circumscribed  or  more  strictly  confined  to  the  lar3mx. 
The  operation  requires  but  little  practice  or  skill,  and  does  no  harm 
^ould  it  fail  to  do  any  good.  Moreover,  it  in  no  way  interferes 
Jrith  the  more  radical  operation  of  tracheotomy.  Tracheotom}'' 
itself  has  been  recently  much  simplified.  It  is  an  operation  per  se 
•Jevoid  of  danger.  It  is  performed  now  for  the  most  part  bloodlessly. 
Tracheotomy  rescues  about  thirty-five  per  cent  of  all  crises,  thirteen 
*r  cent  of  diphtheritic,  and  sixty  per  cent  of  non-diphtheritic  croup 
•^  percentage  which  would  be  increased  if  the  operation  could  be 
17 
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done  as  soon  as  the  first  signs  of  stenosis  set  in.  Both  operatic 
have  saved  children  who  have  actually  ceased  to  breathe,  so  ih 
it  is  never  too  late  to  try  either  or  both. 

QUINSY. 

Quinsy  is  an  anglicization  of  the  Greek  cynanche ;  Latin,  m 
gina  (sore  throat) ;  limiteii  in  our  day  to  epidemic  tonsillitis.  Iti 
an  acute,  probably  contagious  infection  of  the  fauces,  pliarvnx,  ant 
tonsils. 

Etiology. — The  disease  prevails  most  frequently  during  the  sea- 
sons of  fall  and  winter.  It  spares  the  extremes  of  life,  to  show  itseli 
between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  thirty.  There  is  a  marked  difference 
in  different  people  in  susceptibility  to  this  affection,  in  that  certain 
individuals  suffer  repeated  attacks.  Yet  a  single  sharp  attack  con- 
fers immunity  for  at  least  a  year. 

Symptoms. — Quinsy  distinguishes  itself  by  the  severity  of  its 
symptoms,  which  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  gravity"  of  the  dis- 
ease. It  announces  itself  after  an  indefinite  and  unestablished  period 
of  incubation,  with  more  or  less  sharp  chill,  attended  by  fever, 
anorexia,  at  times  even  nausea,  pain  ifi  the  back  and  limbs,  head- 
ache, and  pretty  profound  prostration.  Gastric  distre.ss  is  more  or 
less  pronounced.  There  is  a  lieavy  coat  upon  the  tongue,  at  times 
distinct  nausea,  and  in  3'ounger  individuals  occasionally  vomitiug. 
The  fever  is  high;  the  temperature  advances,  on  an  average,  to  103', 
and  it  may  run  up  to  105°  at  the  onset  or  at  any  time  in  the  course 
of  the  disease.  It  is  plain  to  see  that  an  individual  affected  with 
quinsy  is  a  sick  man.  The  local  manifestations  are  pronounced. 
The  patient  complains  at  once  of  a  sot*e  throaty  which  shows  itself 
also  in  difficulty  of  deglutition.  The  veil  of  the  palate,  tlie  uvula, 
both  tonsils,  the  wall  of  the  pharynx,  are  markedly  hypenemic  and 
swollen.  The  tonsils  project  as  globular,  shining  masses  into  the 
throat,  to  such  an  extent  often  as  to  touch,  sometimes  to  make  such 
contcvct  {IS  to  be  flattened  by  mutual  compression.  Deglutition  has 
now  become  not  only  difficult  but  painful,  and  in  extreme  cases  well- 
nigh  impossible.  Drinks  or  fluid  food  may  regurgitate  through  the 
nose.  Coughing  and  strangling  efforts  attend  the  ingestion  of  food. 
The  patient  finds  no  rest  in  a  recumbent  posture.  He  sits  up  in  bed 
or  out  of  bed,  nursing  his  head  in  his  hands,  or  walks  about  the  floor, 
a  picture  of  suffering  and  distress.  By  this  time  the  tonsils  have 
assumed  such  magnitude  a«  to  be  manifest  on  the  outside  of  th* 
neck,  visibly  or  palpably.  Any  pressure  upon  them  elicits  or  aggr*' 
vates  pain. 

Quinsy  is  naturally  a  suppurative  disease.  It  was  known  for- 
merly as  angina  phlegmonosa.     Sendtner  found  in  a  case  the  Strep- 
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COCCUS  pyogenes,  which  could  not  he  distinguished  from  that  of 
)mmon  pus.     It  becomes,  therefore,  a  necessity  to  recognize  the 
Tcsence  of  pus  and  evacuate  it  as  soon  as  possible.     The  protruding 
>niit  of  suppuration  may  at  times  be  seen  as  a  gra>nsh-white  dis- 
wloratiou  of  the  surface,  more  often  felt  in  posterior  and  inferior 
portions  of  the  tonsillar  mass.     If  tlie  finger  be  passed  over  the 
surface  of  the  tonsil  and  swept  around  its  circumference,  while  pres- 
sure from  the  outside  pushes  it  into  the  throat,  the  iK>int  of  tender- 
ness may  be  elicited,  or,  indeed,  fluctuation  felt.     Masses  of  this 
magnitude  block  the  Eustachian  tube  to  produce  more  or  less  deaf- 
ness, and  occlude  the  nares  to  interrupt  respiration  and  alter  the 
voice,  stop  the  phar\nix  to  cause  more  or  less  profound  dysphagia. 
There  is  also  the  possibility  that  rupture  of  the  abscess  in  the  tonsil 
may  inundate  the  larynx.     Fatal  cases  of  this  occurrence  at  night 
have  been  reported.     In  the  natural  course  of  events  the  abscess 
niptures  itself,  to  the  indescribable  relief  of  the  patient.     Quite  fre- 
quently the  disease  stops  short  of  suppuration,  to  undergo  favorable 
resolution.     The  physician  evacuates  the  pus,  so  soon  as  discovered, 
byawmple  plunge  of  the  bistoury,  taking  care  to  keep  the  knife 
parallel  with  the  sides  of  the  throat,  or,  if  he  finds  it  necessary  to 
make  a  longer  incision,  to  cut  from  without  inward,  that  he  may 
avoid  the  carotid  artery.     Outside  pressure  will  help  to  fix  the  tonsil 
in  the  desired  position  to  secure  proper  penetration  l)y  the  knife. 

The  prognosis  is  not  grave,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  sever- 
ity of  the  disease.  Patients  recover  entirely,  sometimes,  however, 
with  hvpertrophied  tonsils,  which,  in  fact,  most  of  these  patients 
will  have  had  before  the  attack.  There  are  no  means  by  which 
quinsy  may  be  cut  short,  and  still  less  prevented. 

Treatment  consists  in  the  ai)plication  of  moist  heat — hot- water 
bandages,  soft,  hot  poultices,  hot-water  gargles,  inhalations  of 
steara,  whose  etficacy  may  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  carbonate 
of  8oda— and  especially  in  the  speedy  recognition  and  early  evacua- 
tion of  the  abscess.  Scarification  and  incision  are  not  only  useless 
hut  dangerous  before  suppuration.  Sometimes  the  presence  of  pus 
njay  be  recognized  by  means  of  a  subcutaneous  syringe — a  safe  and 
innocent  procedure.  Evacuation  of  the  abscess  ends  the  case.  The 
salicylates,  especially  salipyrin,  with  Dover's  powder,  control  any 
fever,  light  sepsis,  or  pain. 

THE  TYPHUS   FEVERS. 

Hippocrates  used  the  term  typhus  {rvcpo^,  smoke)  to  describe  a 
'dumbed  condition  of  the  sensorium,  as  if  produced  by  a  cloud 
about  the  brain  ;  and  the  term  was  used  for  ages  to  indicate  this  in- 
^llectual  obscurity,  without  reference  to  the  name  or  character  of 
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the  disease  in  which  it  occurred.  So,  meaning  nothing  more  definit 
it  fell  into  complete  disuse  until  the  time  of  Sauvages  (1760),  wl 
revived  it  with  special  appUcation  to  particular  forms,  which  ji 
now  recognize  more  distinctly  as  three  varieties  of  typhus  fever- 
first,  the  oldest,  typhus  fever ;  second,  a  form  separated  in  th 
fourth  decade  of  the  present  century,  typhoid — i.e.,  like  typhiu 
fever ;  and  the  third,  isolated  distinctly  by*  Obermeier  in  1873  as 
typhus  recurrens,  or  relapsing  fever.  All  these  forms  were  for- 
merly inextricably  confounded,  and  the  graver  varieties  were 
studied  under  the  common  terms  of  spotted  fever,  fleck-typhus,  hos- 
pital, ship,  and  jail  fever,  hunger  typhus,  etc.,  as  indicating  a  dis- 
ease produced  by  crowd-poisoning  and  following  upon  the  heels  of 
famine  and  want.  Starvation,  crowd-poisoning,  filth,  bad  hygiene, 
these  were  the  factors  supposed  to  produce  typhus  fever  spontane- 
ously— factors  now  recognized  as  important  elements  in  the  spread, 
but  not  in  the  development,  of  the  disease. 

True  Typhus,  Typhus  Exanthematicus. — Typhus  fever 
prevails  still  in  countries  which  represent  the  presanatory  period  of 
civilization,  raging  with  great  virulence  in  Ireland  and  Russia,  and 
occurring,  only  in  much  more  modified  form,  at  longer  intervab,  in 
seaport  towns  of  our  own  country.  Congregations  of  men  in  armies 
and  upon  pilgrimages  have  often  since  disseminated  typhus  fever. 
It  causes,  in  fact,  or  has  caused,  more  death  in  military  life  than  all 
the  battles  and  perhaps  all  other  diseases  put  together.  Trphus 
fever  was  one  of  the  plagues  of  old  times. 

History, — Typhus  fever  made  its  first  appearance  in  our  country 
in  1812  in  New  England,  at  which  time  it  spread  over  the  New  Eng- 
land States,  to  thereupon  disappear,  and  reappear  only  in  1836,  on 
which  occasion  it  ^dsited  Philadelphia  in  great  virulence.  Here,  fo^ 
tunately,  it  fell  under  the  observation  of  Gerhard,  who  drew  the 
first  distinctive  lines  between  typhus  and  typhoid  fever.  As  these 
points  were  subsequently  presented  to  the  profession,  more  especially 
by  Jenner,  of  London,  they  soon  obtained  general  recognition.  A 
few  cases  have  been  imported  since  from  time  to  time,  last  in  iSi'* 
with  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  cases,  fifteen  deaths.  The  disease 
has  not  spread  beyond  our  se^iport  towns. 

Etiology. — Typhus  fever  is  pre-eminently  a  contagious  disease, 
its  infectious  matter  radiating  from  every  surface  and  secretioQ- 
Susceptibility  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  universal,  as  the  disease  is  ex- 
quisitely diffusible.  The  child  of  seven  days,  the  old  man  of  sev- 
enty years,  are  alike  attacked.  The  poison  may  also  be  conveyed  b.^ 
third  persons  and  by  things.  Physicians  and  nurses  in  direct  con- 
tact with  patients  in  hospitals  fall  frequent  victims  to  this  disease. 
The    exact    cause  of  the  infection  has    not  as  yet  been  isolated. 
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pportunity  for  study  in  centres  where  the  etiology  of  the  disease 
i  most  diligently  investigated  has  not  occurred  in  recent  times, 
jewaschew,  of  Kasan,  finds  a  peculiar  spirillum,  endowed  with  active 
motion,  in  the  blood  of  the  spleen,  less  constantly  in  blood  from  the 
finger,  which  he  was  able  to  cultivate  apart ;  and  Cheeseman  f oimd 
in  the  blood  of  six  patients  a  short,  thick  bacillus  which  he  could  cul- 
tivate upon  agar  and  ox-blood  serum,  and  which  showed  pathogenic 
properties,  but  not  typhus  fever,  in  rabbits,  guinea-pigs,  and  mice. 
Typhiis  fever  in  its  nature  closely  resembles  a  bad  case  of  measles, 
in  that  the  disease  is  so  contagious,  the  liability  is  universal,  in  that 
the  eruptions  are  much  alike,  and  in  that  haemorrhage  may  occur  in 
either. 

Symptoms. — The  disease  begins  with  a  chilly  or  series  of  shiver- 
ing fits,  attended  by  r/se  o/ <e//iperafure  to  lOS""  to  104**  or  105°  in 
the  course  of  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours.  The  onset  of  the  disease 
is  sudden,  often  in  the  midst  of  perfect  health.  Exceptional  cases 
show  prodromata  for  two  or  three  days  in  the  way  of  malaise,  de- 
pression, headache,  pains  in  the  loins  and  limbs.  Tiiere  is  from  the 
start  profound  prostration,  and,  with  the  very  inception  of  the  dis- 
ease, overshadowing  symptoms  of  mental  dulness,  drowsiness, 
sopor,  deepening  into  stupor  which  readily  passes  over  into  coma. 
This  is  the  cloud  about  the  brain.  In  the  first  few  days  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  malad}^  however  light 
the  case,  the  symptoms  on  the  part  of  the  nervous  system  are  ob- 
trusively distinct. 

By  the  third  day  the  eruption  appears  upon  the  body,  over  the 
chest,  to  extend  thence  over  the  entire  body,  but  to  spare  always,  or 
nearly  always,  the  face.  The  eruption  shows  itself  in  the  form  of 
Macuhe,  crimson  red,  which  soon  become  darker,  and  often  co- 
alesce, to  give  the  body  a  spotted  appearance,  from  which  it  derives 
a  popular  name.  So  the  body  is  more  or  less  equally  studded  with 
points  of  intense  hyperemia,  maculae,  which  may,  as  stated,  co- 
alesce and  form  larger  surface  e(*chymoses  or  vibices,  especially  in 
d^bilitateil  cases  or  bad  surroundings.  A  peculiarity  in  the  eruption 
of  typhus  fever  is  the  fact  that  by  the  third  or  fourth  day  these 
DiacuUe  aggregate  themselves  into  points  of  pinhead  size  filled  with 
l>lack  blood — the  QO-called  petechice.  Another  very  distinct  pecu- 
liarity is  the  fact  that  the  temperature  does  not  fall  with  a  full 
appearance  of  the  eruption.  In  most  of  the  eruptive  diseases  the 
temperature  at  its  height  represents  the  j^eriod  of  .efflorescence,  after 
^tich  all  the  symptoms,  as  a  rule,  decline  and  disappear.  But  in 
^hus  fever  the  appearance  of  the  eruption  has  no  effect  upon  the 
temperature,  which  remains,  with  diurnal  variations  and  accidental 
complications,  much  at  the  level  at  which  it  began,  up  to  the  twelfth 
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to  the  fifteenth  day,  whereupon  it  falls  more  or  less  suddenl 
reach  the  normal  grade  within  twenty-four  hours,  to  constitute 
so-called  decline  by  crisis.  Figs.  141-145,  from  Moore  on  Fei 
show  the  temperature  in  t3T)hus  fever.  The  crises  of  the  anc 
writers,  marked  by  profuse  sweat  and  diuresis,  were  based,  for 
most  part,  upon  observations  of  cases  of  typhus  fever  and  pi 
monia.  The  spleen  is  enlarged,  as  a  rule,  but  not  to  the  degree 
with  the  uniformity  that  marks  cases  of  typhoid  fever. 

All  this  time  the  symptoms  on  the  part  of  the  nervous  syst 
continue  or  increase.     The  patient  is  at  first  preoccupied,  abstract 


Fio.  141.— Temperature  chart  in  adynamic  petechial  typhus  ferer. 

pays  little  or  no  attention  to  his  surroundings,  lies  in  a  state 
which  lai)se8  into  stupor;  responds  at  first  to  sharp  addre^ss  r? 
later  irrelevantly,  and  later  still  not  at  all ;  Ues  in  mutterii 
um,  slips  down  in  bed  like  a  leaden  image,  and  may  be  j 
pinched  without  a  sign  of  feeling. 

Parenchymatous  change  affects  the  muscles;  the  volur 
cles,  and  more  esi>ecially  the  heart  muscle,  suffer  degi 
This  parenchymatous  change  is  not  the  effect  of  the  fevei 
the  delirium  nor  the  degeneration  is  caused  by  the  fever, 
both,  with  the  fever,  effects  of  a  common  cause.     They  d 
correspond.     But  cases  of  low  fever  may  show  great  del:' 
converse  is  also  true.     Throughout  the  whole  course  o 
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Fio.  142.— Temperature  chart  in  ordinary  typhus. 


^10.  Ii8.--Temperature  chart  in  typhus  fever.    Resolution  by  continuous  lysis. 
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Fio  111.— Temperature  chart  in  typhua  fever.    Resolution  by  crisis. 
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there  is  great  dijjturbaiice  and  distress  on  the  part  of  the  digestive 
system:  the  tongue  is  heavily  coated,  fuliginous;  sordes  accumu- 
lates about  tlie  teeth;  later  the  tongue  becomeK  dry,  is  fissured,  and 
bleeds*  By  this  time  it  may  ]ye  no  longer  protruded  from  the  mouth, 
or,  if  protruded  under  groat  effort,  i*emains,  and  is  not  withdrawn  un- 
til after  repeated  request. 

There  is  from  the  start  anorexia^  nausea^  frequently  vomiting^ 
which  is  at  timee  excessively  defiant  of  controL  As  in  all  the  grave 
acute  affections  where  the  intestinal  wall  is  itself  not  affected,  the 
bowels  remain  constipated  throughout. 

The  diagnosis  is  base<^  first  upon  the  existence  of  the  disease  in 
the  land.  In  our  country  there  is  a  history  of  direct  importation  and 
transportation  to  the  individual  case.  Ireland,  Russia,  some  parts  of 
India,  are  the  homes  and  haimts  of  ty]:ihus  fever,  and  eases,  tc»  reach 
us,  must  follow  the  hues  of  travel.  The  disease  begins  suddenlfj, 
often  without  proiiromat^,  and  violently.  The  eruption  appears 
on  the  third  day  as  maeuUp  over  tlie  lK)dy,  to  become  after  three 
days  petechial.  The  eruption  sptires  tiie  face.  The  appearance 
of  the  eruption  is  not  attended  with  any  fall  of  temperature.  The 
symptoms  on  the  part  of  the  nervous  system  show  themsolvt'S  from 
the  st.iirt»  and  prevail  and  predominate  throughout  the  whtile  course 
of  the  disease.  Abdominal  symptoms  are  wanting.  The  fever 
falls  on  the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  day,  and  the  disease  terminates 
by  crisis. 

Typhus  is  distinguished  from  tfjphoid  fever  by  the  sudden  onset 
of  typhus^  or  more  protracted,  insidious  onset  of  typhoid.  One 
attack  of  typhus  secures  but  tempo rary  exemption:  one  attack  of 
t3rphoid  confers  immunity,  as  a  rule,  for  the  rest  of  life.  The  ner- 
vous symptoms  show  themselves  in  the  incubative  and  prodromatous 
stage  of  typhoid,  and  but  for  a  few  days,  if  at  all,  before  the  out- 
break of  typhus.  Typhoid  fever  is  frequently  announced  by  nose 
bleed,  absent  in  t^'phus*  It  is  the  up|>er  respiratory  tract  which  is 
attacked  in  typhus,  along  \vith  the  rest  of  it.  In  typhoid  fever  the 
bronchial  tubes  only  are  involved.  Thus  there  is  !>n>nchitis  in  btitli 
diseases,  but  there  is  also  coryza  in  typhus  fever,  with  irritation  in  the 
nose,  sneezing,  which  almost  never  occurs  in  typhoid.  Constipation 
is  the  rule  throughout  the  whole  course  of  typhus  fever.  There  may 
be  constipation  during  the  first  w^eek  in  typhoid ^  but,  as  a  rule^  there 
18  more  or  less  diarrhoea  from  the  start.  The  spleen  is  more  distinct- 
ly and  more  constantly  enlarged  in  typhoid  fever.  The  eruption  ap- 
pears on  the  third  day  of  typhus  fever,  more  or  less  universally  over 
the  body.  The  eruption  api^ears  in  typhoid  fever  on  the  chest  about 
the  seventh  to  the  tenth  day.  It  is  much  more  scanty  and  much  more 
distinctly  isolated.     Typhus  fever  often  show^s  herpes  on  the  face. 
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typhoid  almost  never.     The  duration  of  typhus  fever  is  two,  tjrphoid 
fever  four  weeks. 

Typhus  fever  is  distinguished  from  measles,  which  it  more  closelj 
simulates,  by  the  fact  that  typhus  attacks  all  ages,  measles  chiefly 
children.     This  fact  is  not  due  to  the  greater  liability  to  measles,  bnt 
to  the  fact  that  measles  prevails  always,  and  typhus  only  at  iIlte^ 
vals.     Measles  is  preceded  for  three  days  by  coryza;  typhus  showg 
coryza  at  the  onset  of  the  disease  proper.     Measles  has  a  period  of 
invasion  of  three  or  four  days;  typhus  begins  at  once.     The  eruption   i 
in  typhus  fever  appears  on  the  third  day  on  the  body;  of  meswles 
on  the  fourth  day  on  the  face.     The  eruption  of  measles  occurs  in 
patches  or  individual  spots  in  spreading  over  the  body,  including  the 
face  where  it  begins ;   the  eruption  of  typhus  is  more  universally 
distributed  over  the  body,  sparing  the  face.     The  eruption  of  measles 
remains    macular  and   disappears    by  branny  desquamation ;  the 
eruption  of  typhus  becomes  petechial  and  disappears  by  absorption 
without  desquamation. 

The  pro(fiiosis  of  typhus  fever  is  always  grave,  yet  its  gravity 
has  been  reduced  in  our  period  by  sanitation,  relief  from  crowd  and 
sewage  poison,  to  twenty  per  cent.  The  therapy  of  the  disease  is 
whelly  symptomatic  and  will  be  discussed  with  that  of  typhoid 
fever. 

REFURRENT  FEVER. 

Recurrent  (relapsing)  fever  has  been  distinctly  recognized  in  the 
history  of  the  graver  infections  since  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  though  its  differentiation  from  other  forms  of  typhus,  more 
especially  true  typhus,  is  an  acquisition,  as  stated,  of  very  recent 
times.  Recurrent  fever  has  its  home  in  Ireland  and  the  east  of 
Europe,  whence  it  has  been  carried,  often  in  epidemic  proportions,  to 
various  j)arts  of  the  earth. 

Etiologtj. — Recurrent  fever  arises  only  from  itself.  It  is  rapidly 
disseminated  in  unsanitary  conditions.  It  has  in  this  regard  the 
same  history  as  true  typhus.  The  disease  is  declared  to  be  con- 
tagious. There  is  no  individual  immunity.  Immunity  is  not  con- 
ferred even  by  a  single  attack,  which  seems  rather  to  predispose  to 
other  attacks.  Recurrent  fever  is  now  known  to  be  caused  distinctly 
by  the  invasion  of  a  special  micro-organism,  the  spirillimi  or  spiro- 
chetes of  Obermeier  (1873). 

Bacteriology. — Those  spirilla,  interesting  as  the  first  micro-or- 
ganism actually  seen  in  the  l)lood  or  body  of  man,  exist  in  the  blood 
only  during  the  period  of  fever.  They  disappear  entirely  from  the 
blood  of  the  dead  body.  They  are  long  (16  to  40  /i),  spircJ  threads, 
curled  like  a  corkscrew,  and  endowed  with  active  motion^  both  spiral 
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4md  undulatory.  Though  attempts  at  outside  cultivation  have  not 
vet  been  suceeesful,  the  introduction  of  blood  containing  the  panisite 
conveys  the  disease  to  other  animals  (apes)  and  to  man. 

Pathology. — The  changes  in  the  body  do  not  differ  much  from 
those  of  typhus.  There  is  rather  more  predominating  evidence  of 
parenchymatous  degeneration  of  the  liver,  and  at  times  such  disten- 
tion of  the  spleen  a«  to  lead  to  niptiii-e  of  its  capsule.  The  disease  i^s 
more  fatal  in  the  ajie  after  cxsection  of  the  spleen.  Thus  antimycotic 
action  is  ascribeil  to  the  spleen.  Wlxile  the  mesenteric  glands  are 
-enlai'getl,  the  plaques  of  Peyer  and  soUtary  follicles  remain  un- 
affecte<i.  H;^moiThages,  pett*chice»  etc.,  occur  o(*casitmai!y.  aud 
icterus  so  frequently  as  to  sustain  the  view  of  *'  bilious  t\idioid. " 
This  is  one  of  the  diseases  included  under  the  old  *'  bilious  typhus." 

The  period  of  inc libation  is  five 
to  seven  days.  The  disease  Ijegine 
generally  with  a  sharp  chill,  rap- 
idly rising  fever,  severe  pains  in 
the  joints,  with  rapid  jirost ra- 
tion and  gastric  distress.  Icte- 
Ttts  oceiirs  as  early  as  the  fourth 
day,  Enlargemejit  of  the  spleen 
may  be  soon  detected.  Mental 
distress  and  delirium  ma}'  show 
themselves  at  once. 

What  distinguishes  the  disease 
in  any  doubtful  case  is  the  dis- 
^tppearance  of  all  these  symptoms, 
however  severe,  ^j  soon  as  they 
reach  their  height.  At  the  end  of  the  first  week,  when  the  patient 
hows  such  prostration  and  grave  sj^mptoms  as  to  excite  intense 
solicitude,  thesjTuptoms  all  speLMlily  subside,  the  tempi ^rature  reaches 
its  natural  limits  sometimes  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  and  the 
patient  seems  to  have  perfectly  recovered.  Somewhere  betw^een  the 
fourth  and  the  fourteenth  day  the  satne  stfniptoms  shotr  themselves 
<ineu\  They  may  be  erpially  seveit*  in  their  recurrence,  but  are,  as 
a  rale,  much  shorter  in  their  duration,  lasting  from  two  to  four  days, 
when  the  temperature  again  falls  and  the  symptoms  subside  as 
before.  In  most  eases  this  is  the  end  of  the  diseas<i?.  In  exceptional 
<*a8es  the  patient  may  experience  a  third  or  fourth  relapse. 

Diatjnosis, — Relapsing  distinguishes  itself  from  typhoid  fever 
by  the  suddenness  of  its  onset,  or  violence  of  the  pains  in  the  bones, 
muscles,  and  joints,  and  the  secondary  and  subordinate  character 
of  tlie  brain  symptoms.  Hebetude  and  headache  are  not  so  marked 
in  the  course  of  relapsing  fever.     Enlargement  of  the  spleen  occurs 
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early  and  is  equally  marked,  but  symptoms  on  the  part  of  the  liver 
assume  much  greater  prominence  than  in  typhoid  fever.  There  is 
usually  more  or  less  icterus.  Herpes,  which  is  almost  never  seen  in 
typhoid,  is  not  infrequent  in  relapsing  fever.  The  diagnosis  reetg 
further  upon  the  apparent  termination  of  the  disease  at  the  end  of  the 
first  week,  and  its  recurrence  once  or  twice.  It  really  rests  upon  the 
discovery  of  the  spirillum  in  the  blood.  Examination  is  made  in  the 
same  way  as  for  malaria. 

The  treatment  is  wholly  symptomatic.     It  differs  in  no  way  from 
that  of  typhoid  fever. 
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Fio  1 47.  —Temperature  chart,  relapsing  fever  (Sdguin). 


TYPHOID  FEVER. 

Typhoid  fever  {rv(po>,  smoke;  eido?,  like — i.e.,  like  typhus  fever) ; 
typhus  abdoniinalis,  ileo-typhus,  enteric  fever;  German,  Kerven- 
Jieber;  Iceland,  lands  far  sot,  sickness  of  the  country. — An  acute  in- 
fection, caused  by  a  special  bacillus,  characterized  by  slow,  insidious 
onset,  hebetude,  headache,  typical  fever,  roseola,  enlargement  of  th^ 
spleen  and  mesenteric  glands,  swelling  and  sloughing  of  intestinal 
glands  (Peyer's  patches),  diarrhoea,  meteorism,  Uability  to  peritoni- 
tis and  intestinal  liiemorrhage,  and  termination  at  alxnit  the  twentv- 
first  day. 

History. — Typhoid  fever  is  a  disease  of  comparatively  modern 
recognition.  Althougli  the  term  tyi)hoide  was  proposed  by  Louis  m 
IS'^Mi,  the  disease  was  distinctly  separated  from  typhus  in  the  fourth 
decade,  and  from  recurrent  fever  in  the  seventh  decade  of  the  present 


centunr*  The  first  attempt  at  separation  of  typhoid  from  typhus 
fever  aruee  from  the  recognition  of  anatomical  lesions  in  typhoid  iis 
distinct  from  typhus  fever,  fir^t  made  by  Prout  in  lh04:  but  the  dis- 
eiise,  then  and  for  a  long  time  after  regarded  as  a  milder  variety 
of  typhus,  was  clinically  distinguished  only  in  1840  to  lt<5U  by  the 
observations  of  Qerhard  and  Pennock.  of  Philadelphia:  Sliattnck»  of 
Boston:  and  Barlow  and  Jenner,  of  London.  The  Bacillus  typhosus 
■was  discovered  by  Eberth  and  verified  by  Koch  in  1880.  Very  tine 
illustrations  of  the  lesions  of  the  intestines  are  to  l^  found  in  the 
"Medical  and  Surgical  Histor^i-  of  the  War  of  the  Rel^ellion/' 
1888,  by  Charles  Smart,  Surgeon  U.  S.  A, 

Etiology. — Typhoid  fever  is  the  most  frequent  of  all  the  acute, 
grave,  infectious  diseases.  It  attacks  all  ages,  but  spares  the  ex- 
tremes of  life.  One-half  of  all  cases  occur  bet\veen  the  iiges  of  fifteen 
and  twenty-five;  one- fourth  under  fifteen;  one-tenth  lietw^een  twenty- 
iive  and  thirty*  Liability  begins  to  cease  at  thirty-five,  and  is  almost 
null  at  fifty.  Yet  cases  do  rK*cur  in  the  most  extreme  age,  as  venfied 
by  autopsy.  So,  too,  cases  have  l>een  recognized  in  earh'  childhood, 
[One  should  be  slow  in  childhood,  and  extremely  loath  in  advanced 

9,  to  accept  the  diagnosis  of  typlioid  fever.     Most  of  the  cases  of  so- 

.  typhoid  fever  in  infancy  tmd  age  are  typhoid  states  of  other  dis- 

leases — pneumonia,  tuberculosis  (marasmus),  etc.     The  disease  may 

I  occur  at  any  time  of  the  year,  but  prevails  esi^ecially  during  the  fnll 

and  winter.     It  coincides  wnth  stages  of  lo%v  water.     Typhoid  fever 

is  now  known  to  arise  only  from  itself,  and  to  Ijc  chietly  convej'ed  by 

drinking  water  (including  <lihited  milk)  contaminated  with  the  ft^ces 

I  of  t^-phoid-fever  patients. 

Bacteriology, — The  typhoid  liacillus — Koch-Eberth  bacillus — is 
i  a  short,  thick  rod  with  rounded  ends,  three  times  as  long  as  broad, 
rendered  easily  visible  by  saturated  alcoholic  solutions  of  methylene 
blue.  Vacuoles  in  the  ends  of  the  vessels  are 
taken  for  spores.  The  bacilli  are  recognized  en 
vuiSHe  in  the  intestinal  wall;  in  the  placiues  and 
follicles;  in  the  mesenteric  glands,  spleen. 
whence  they  have  Ijeen  withdrawn  in  life; 
much  less  abundantly  in  the  liver,  lungs,  brain 
(meninges) »  and  kidneys  (urine).  They  have 
been  recovered  cjccasionally  also  in  the  fj^ces, 
and  have  been  absolutely  recognized  in  the  8|K>ts  of  roseola  which 
belong  to  the  disease.  They  may  pass  the  placenta,  presumptively 
only  after  some  lesion  of  its  structure,  for  they  have  been  found  in 
the  blood  of  the  foetus.  This  bacillus  is  endowed  wath  motion,  grows 
rapidly  upoia  various  culture  soils,  especially  upon  the  cut  surface  of 
r  a  sterilized  jH^tato,  where  it  forms  yellowish,  circimiscribed  colonies 
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SO  charactoristic  as  t-o  distinguish  it  in  doubtful  cases.  The  typhoid 
bacilhis  continues  to  grow  in  the  pi*esence  of  acid  of  high  degree. 
It  will  show  all  its    characteristics  in  an   acidified   gelatin  highly 
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FlQ.  l4«-TypkoJd   bacillf   In  the  waif  of  the 
Inteetimi. 


Fio.  150.— Typhoid  buclUl  from  sectiuti  nt 
spleen  cPJ^KR^)- 
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colored  with  niethylenc  blue,  which  sitnulating  bacilli  mil  not 
(Uffelmann).  Other  bacilli  of  the  colon  deLM>m|M:»si?  glucose  with 
the  evolutioo  of  gas;  the  typhoid  bacilli  do  not  (Theobald  Smith). 
(Vide  Frontispiece,  Figs,  n  antl  15,) 

It  was  ditheidt  to  fultil  tlio  three  postulates  required  to  establi^sh 
the  pathogenetic  nature  i>f  the  typhoid    bacillus,  tecause  animal* 

seem  naturally  immane  to  the 
dinease,  and  because  an  active 
gastric  juice  destroys  the  bacillus. 
But  when  the  acidity  of  Uie  gas- 
tric juice  is  neutralized  with  soda, 
and  the  |*eristaltic  motion  of  the 
intestine  is  checked  by  the  use 
of  opium,  or  if  the  cultiu'©  soil 
containing  the  bacillus  \te  intro- 
duced tlirectly  into  the  duode- 
num, certain  chanxcteristic  symj>- 
toms  su|>ervene.  as  alteration  of 
Peyer  s  plaques  and  swelling  of 
the  mesenteric  glands^  etc. 

Sirotiiiin,  Beumer,  Pei|*er, 
and  others  made  the  im}K>rtaiJt 
discovery  that  the  culture  soil, 
sterilizeil  by  heat  enoixgh  to  destroy  the  typhoid  bacillus,  produced^ 
when  mjtH."ted,  the  same  symptoms;  so  that  the  jx)ison  of  typhoid 
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Fto.  151.— Typhoid  bat-ilU  In  mucous  niem- 
hrtkne  of  itmall  iatestfue  tehlia)!  n,  epithei^ 
UumorciyptB,  b,  umall  round  cells  like  ad^uold 
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?ver  is  known  to  be  a  chemical   agent,  the  so-called  typhotoxine, 

ince   extracteil   (Brieger),  which  produces  the  fever,  the  nervous 

ymptonis,  and  other  conditions  which  distinguish  the  disease.     The 

nicro-organism  finds  its  way  from  the  discharges  into  the  drinking 

water,  and  is  thence  conveyed  into  the  Ixxly  of  man  to  produce  the 

disease.     The  bacillus  of  typhoid  fever  does  not  live  very  long  in 

diinking  water,  perishing,   as    a  rule,  in  from   seven  to  fourteen 

days,  so  that  the  spread  of  typhoid  fever  to  endemic  or  epidemic 

proportions    implies    a  continued    contamination   of    the    drinking 

mter.    Under  favorable  conditions,  as  in  dung  heaps,  sewage,  etc. , 

file  bacillus  may  live  as  long  as  three  months,  the  outside  limit  of  life 

(Karlioski).     Boiling  water  thoroughly  destroys  this  bacillus  and 

purifies  it  for  drinking  purposes. 

Symptoms. — The  perioil  of  incubation  of  typhoid  fever  varies 
bom  two  to  three  weeks,  during  which  time  the  individual  affected 


Fio.  152 —Typical  temperature  curve  in  severe  typhoid  fever  (Eicliiiorst). 


may  present  few  or  no  alterations  from  health.  In  most  cases,  how- 
ever, there  is,  during  this  whole  period,  more  or  less  malaise,  languor, 
debility,  headache,  neuralgic  i)ain,  anorexia,  and  constipation  or 
^rhcea.  The  disease  sets  in  with  a  chill,  or  series  of  shivering  fits, 
^i,  ^SL  rule,  a,  prostration,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  early  put  the 
strongest  men  to  bed.  In  about  one-fifth  of  the  cases  the  disease  is 
'bounced  by  an  epistaxis,  and,  in  the  absence  of  free  haemorrhage, 
scales  or  stains  of  blood  about  the  nose  and  the  fingers,  which  have 
been  used  to  relieve  irritation,  are  suggestive  signs  to  the  ol)servant 
practitioner.  The  typhoid  state  early  iissumes  prominence.  As 
8^ted,  at  times  during  the  whole  period  of  incubation — in  nearly  all 
cases  with  the  earliest  inception  of  the  disease — there  is  drowsiness, 
dulnesSy  languor,  heculache,  inability  of  concentration,  apathy,  and 
depression  of  spirits.     This  condition  exists  from  the  sttirt  in  greater 
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or  less  severity,  and  prevails  throughout  the  disease,  to  deepen  ofu 
later  in  its  course  into  states  of  muttering  delirium^  mania,  ai 
coma. 

The  factors  which  assume  prominence  at  once  are  those  whic 
have  given  the  name  to  the  disease — namely,  the  typhoid  state  aD( 
the  fever.  The  fever  of  typhoid  fever  is  peculiar.  The  disease  d» 
tinguishes  itself  in  all  its  symptoms  by  insidious  development,  and 
the  slow  onset  is  manifest  also  in  the  fever.  The  fever  rises,  as  a 
rule,  a  degree  a  day  for  seven  days.  It  is  one  degree  higher  in  the 
evening  than  in  the  morning  of  the  same  day,  and  one  degree  higher 
in  the  morning  than  the  morning  of  the  previous  day,  so  that  the 
typhoid-fever  curve  is  often  said  to  show  a  stepladder  ascent.  The 
height  which  the  fever  attains  by  the  end  of  the  first  week  is  some- 
thing of  an  index  of  the  gravity  of  the  case.  By  the  end  of  the  first 
^veek  the  fever  becomes  more  or  less  continuous.  It  shows  the 
diurnal  variations,  but,  barring  complications,  it  holds  itself  on  an 
elevated  line,  four  to  six  degrees,  above  the  normal  for  two  weeks. 
Then,  by  the  end  of  the  twenty-first .  day,  the  fever  falls.  It  may 
reach  the  level  of  the  previous  night  for  two  or  three  successive 
-evenings,  but  it  falls  lower  every  morning,  until  in  the  course  of 
another  week,  by  the  twenty-eighth  day,  it  reaches  finally  the  normal 
grade.  Thus  typhoid  fever  is  often  divided  into  weeks:  first  a  week 
of  ascent,  second  the  two  weeks  of  continuous  elevation,  third  the 
week  of  marked  remission  up  to  the  conclusion  of  the  disease.  These 
weeks  correspond  quite  closely  to  the  anatomical  lesions  in  the  intes- 
tinal canal.  Dm-ing  the  first  week  the  glands  and  follicles  are  in 
a  state  of  hypera^niia;  during  the  second  week  there  is  associated 
tumefaction;  during  the  third  week  the  glands  slough;  during  the 
fourth  week  they  cicatrize. 

Typhoid  fever  shows  early  a  symptom  of  importance  in  an 
enlargement  of  the  spleen.  The  spleen  begins  to  swell  in  the  first 
days  of  the  disease,  and  by  the  end  of  the  first  week  may  be  recog- 
nized as  substituting  its  dulness  for  the  tympanitic  resonance  of  the 
fundus  of  the  stomach,  as  it  begins  to  encroach  upon  the  abdominal 
cavity. 

Typhoid  fever  is  often  distinguished  as  ileo-typhus  because  of  the 
localization  of  its  lesions  about  the  lower  region  of  the  ileum.  The 
bacillus  passes  the  stomach,  upon  which  it  can  produce  no  eflfect  R 
is  hurried  on  by  the  more  rapid  peristalsis  of  the  duodenum,  jejn- 
num,  and  upi>er  to  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum,  where  obstacle  is 
offered  to  rapid  escai>e  of  the  fluid  contents  of  the  stomach  by  the 
ileo-CtBcal  valve.  Here,  at  this  comparatively  stagnant  reservoir, 
the  bacillus  makes  its  attack  ui)on,  or  is  incorporated  in,  the  intestinal 
wall,  to  be  carried  thence  through  the  blood  a^d  lymph  vessels  to 
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the  mesenteric  glands  and  spleen.  Symptoms  cm  the  part  of  the 
intestinal  canal  present  themselves  therefore  early,  assuming  promi- 
nence later  in  the  course  of  the  disense* 

Some  few  exceptional  causes  are  marked  by  constipation  during 
the  first  week,  but  as  a  rule  diarrhwa  exists,  often  early,  always 
later,  sometimes  profuse  in  the  later  p»eriod  of  the  disease.  The 
abdominal  wall  S4>on  becomes  distended.  There  is  utrteorism.  Per- 
cussion is  tympanitic.     There  is  tenderness  to  pressure.     There  is 

gling  in  the  region  of  the  right  iliac  fossa. 

The  disease  is  called  ileo-t^-phus,  typhus  aMominaUs,  as  distinct 
from  t>T3hus  exanthematicus,  tk»ck-typhus*  spotted  typhus  or  fever, 
because  of  the  [iromiuence  of  the  eniption  in  typhus  fever.  But 
typhoid  fever  is  not  without  an  eruption,  Tyjihoid  fever  has  a  quite 
characteristic  crnjitittn,  which  ap|>ears  upon  the  surface  of  the  chest 
or  abdomen,  about  the  region  of  tlie  diafihragm,  in  the  form  of  small 
red  i^pots,  *' rose-colored,  lenticular  spots"  (Louis),  which  appear  to 
the  number  of  five  to  fifteen  distinctly  macular,  subsequently  slightly 
elevated  s|>ots^  like  Hea-bites,  which  disappear  upon  pressure,  to  re- 
appear with  its  relief.  These  rose-colored  spots,  scattered  usually 
over  the  chest  and  abdomen,  have  at  times  a  more  profuse  and  wider 
distribution.  They  int\j  appear  first  in  the  loins,  and  may  1>e  ob- 
fierved  only  on  inspection  of  the  back.  They  ma}^  extend  over  the 
chest,  over  the  whole  alMlomen  and  upiter  part  of  the  lower  extremi- 
ties, and  be  even  crowded  over  upon  tht*  neck  to  the  number  of 
several  hundred.  They  may  appear,  di3apj>ear,  and  reappear  in  the 
further  course  of  the  disease.  They  are  present  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  and  form,  while  not  pathognomonic,  certainly  strong  corrobo- 
rative evidence  of  the  nature  of  the  disease.  Cases  sometimes  show 
no  si>ots.  Chomel  s|ieaks  of  an  epidemic  at  Turenne  where  spots 
aiJpeared  in  no  case.  They  do  appear  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
and  at  about  the  period  of  the  disease  mentioned,  tmd  are  strong 
points  in  the  rcjcognition  and  diagnosis  of  typhoid  fever. 

The  dise^harges  of  typhoid  fever  are  more  or  less  distinctive. 
They  consist  at  first  of  the  natural  contents  of  the  intestinal  canal. 
Later  they  become  more  tluid,  iissLiniing  a  distinct  consistence  and 
color*  The  old  writers  spoke  of  the  ** pea-soup^  ochre-colored"  dis- 
charges of  typhoid  fever.  This  cliaracter  is  sometimes  markedly 
changed  by  the  appearance  of  blood.  Some  blood  ap|>ears  in  the 
flischarges  of  nearly  all  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  but,  as  a  rule,  in 
minute  ipiantity.  Discharges  are  called  bloody  only  when  the  blood 
may  be  recognized  Avith  the  naked  eye.  The  discharges  in  tyi)lioid 
fever  are  frequently  stained  with  blo^id,  or  contain  blood  in  quanti- 
ties,  or  consist  wholly  of  blood.  Individuals  have  succumbed  to 
li^morrlmge  in  this  way.  The  rule  is,  that  the  discharges  are 
18 
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bloody  for  a  time,  several  days,  that  hsBmorrhages  occur  during  t 
period,  that  the  bleeding  ceases  probably  with  the  block  of  the  vess 
to  recur  with  dissolution  of  the  clot,  or  with  the  reopening  of  i 
ulcer,  or  from  k  new  ulcer. 

All  this  time  the  typhoid  state  deepens.  The  patient  complaii 
at  first  only  of  headache,  of  drowsiness,  or  his  sleep  deepens  int 
states  of  stupor.  After  a  while  the  condition  continues  more  penna 
nently  ;  the  patient  is  in  a  more  or  less  constant  state  of  vacanqj  o 
stupor.  If  spoken  to  or  sharply  addressed  he  may  answer  ratiooall] 
at  first,  or  later  make  some  unintelligible  or  irrelevant  response.  I 
asked  to  protrude  the  tongue  he  may  fail  at  first  to  comprehend,  bu 
if  the  request  be  made  manifest  by  pressure  of  the  finger  upoi 
the  chin,  the  tongue  is  with  effort  protruded,  as  a  heavily  coated 
fuliginous,  tremulous  mass,  which  remains  protruded  until  the  pa 
tient  is  admonished  by  injunction  or  touch  to  withdraw  it.  The  pa 
tient  falls  into  a  state  of  mild  delirium.  He  seems  constantly  anc 
incessantly  occupied.  The  mind  is  busy,  in  the  strict  sense  of  th( 
term — so  busy  as  to  prevent  sleep.  There  is  low,  muttering  delirium 
a  state  of  stupor  with  vigilance — a  condition  which  is  well  describee 
under  the  tenii  coma-vigil.  The  body  becomes  more  and  mon 
an  inert  mass.  There  is  no  effort  on  the  part  of  the  patient.  Th 
most  imperative  wants  of  the  body  pass  unrecognized.  The  dfe 
charges  are  voided  unconsciously  and  involuntarily.  The  patieni 
slips  down  in  bed,  and  must  be  continually  lifted  toward  the  head 
of  the  bed.  Flies  crawl  unnoticed  over  the  face.  There  is  no  per- 
ception of  heat  or  cold.  All  the  while  the  mind  seems  intently  pre- 
occupied. Soon  there  is  subsultus  tendinum.  The  patient  picks  al 
the  bedclothes.  The  face  is  dusky.  The  prostration  is  profound. 
Heart  failure  or  thrombus  may  close  the  scene. 

Fortunately  such  cases  are  rare  in  our  day.  The  old  pictures  oi 
cloud  and  collapse  are  seen  only  in  neglected  cases,  especially  in 
cases  which  remain  as  long  as  possible  out  of  bed,  whereby  the 
strength  which  should  be  saved  for  .resistance  is  wasted  away, 
whereby  also  tendency  to  luemorrhage  or  peritonitis  is  increased. 

H(einorrhagp  and  perforation  are  the  accidents  most  to  fe 
feared.  Slight  luemorrhage  may  show  at  any  time  in  the  course  ol 
the  disease,  but  such  an  amount  of  blood  as  to  be  visible  to  th€ 
naked  eye,  or  to  constitute  most  or  all  of  the  discharge,  occurs,  as  a 
rule,  in  the  third  and  fourth  weeks  of  the  disease,  and  is  due  to  tht 
erosion  of  a  blood  vessel  or  the  reopening  of  a  cicatrization.  ^ 
haemorrhage  is  recognized  at  once  by  the  presence  of  blood,  or,  ii 
the  blood  l>e  concealed — that  is,  retained  in  the  intestinal  canal— by 
the  collapse  into  which  the  patient  sinks  ;  by  the  fall  of  the  tempera- 
ture suddenly  from  104°  or  105°  to  100°,  to  the  normal,  or  even  tc 
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ibnumial  g^des.  There  is,  after  such  copious  hsemorrhage,  an 
lusory  improvement  in  the  mental  state.  The  patient  awakens 
rom  coma,  or  appears  more  rational  and  bright.  The  temperature, 
lowever,  speedily  reaches  its  former,  or  often  higher,  level,  and  the 
strength  and  the  mental  state  are  reduced  more  than  before.  While 
it  is  a  rule  that  haemori'liage  occurs  more  especially  in  bad  cases, 
there  are  many  exceptions.  Fatal  haemorrhage  lia«  taken  place  in 
cases  s<)  light  as  not  to  have  confined  the  patient  to  bod,  and  patients 
have  even  bled  to  death  from  a  single  ulcer.  But  the  haemorrhage 
is  by  nr)  means  necessarily  fatal.  The  usual  history  of  a  haemor- 
rhage is  its  occurrence  in  quantity,  disappearance  for  several  days, 
and  recurrence  i)erhaps  on  several  subseciuent  occasions.  The  stools 
of  a  single  day,  or  of  twenty-four  hours,  are  bloody  or  all  blood.  On 
the  following  daj'  the  condition  is  more  norm^il.  On  a  subsequent 
day  the  haemorrhage  returns. 

Of  all  the  accidents  that  befall  a  patient  with  typhoid  fever  none 
is  80  grave  an  perforation,  Tliis  accident,  {is  a  rule,  occurs  in  close 
proxiinity  to  the  ileo-cxecal  valve,  where  the  ulcere  are  most  abim- 
dant  and  deep.  The  condition  is  announced,  for  the  most  part,  by 
sudden,  profound  collapse.  The  face  is  pinched,  the  eyes  sunken ; 
the  surface  is  cold,  often  clammy  ;  the  pulse  is  feeble  or  almost  im- 
iwrceptible,  threatly.  The  patient  often  lies  in  bed  with  the  knees 
flexed  to  relax  the  abdominal  wall.  The  abdomen  itself  is  distended, 
tympanitic.  The  'dulness  of  the  liver  and  spleen  is  substituted  by 
tymjianitic  resonance.  A  mistake  may  here  readily  arise  from  a  dis- 
tended colon,  which  may  itself  substitute  the  hepatic  and  splenic 
dulness.  In  perforation  the  temp3rature  usually  falls  suddenly,  and 
often  to  a  subnormal  degree.  The  patient  may  become  rational. 
There  is  an  illusory  appearance  of  resolution  of  the  disease.  These 
hopes  are,  however,  speedily  abandoned,  as  the  collapse  continues, 
to  end  in  death  in  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours. 

Peritonitis  by  no  means  of  necessity  implies  a  perforation.  An 
ulcer  may  affect  the  i>eritoneum  without  perforating  it.  In  this 
case,  for  the  most  part,  the  peritonitis  is  circumscribed,  and  iwints 
or  surfaces  of  tenderness  may  lx>  elicited  by  gentle  ))ressure  over  the 
ahdominal  wall.  A  circumscribed  j)eritonitis  may  become  diffuse 
^hen  no  perforation  exists. 

Typhoid  fever  presents  two  sets  of  complications — one  which 
api>lies  to  the  disease  proper,  and  one  common  to  other  infections. 
The  lesions  ))eculiar  to  the  disease  include  the  swelling  and  ulcer- 
ation of  the  glands  in  the  intestine,  and  affection  of  the  si)leeu  and 
other  lymphatics.  The  second  set  of  lesions  are  the  parenchy- 
wa/oMs  degenerations,  that  have  been  usually  ascril>ed  to  tho 
^ht  and  duration  of  the  fever,  but  are  considered  in  our  day  to  be 
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due  to  the  poisoning  of  the  blood.     These  states  affect  chieflv  the 
muscles,  which  undergo  granular,  fatty,  and  waxy  degenerations,  to 
such  a  degree  at  times  as  to  lead  to  paralysis,  ruptures,  and  failures. 
Thus  the  heart  may  become  feeble  or  cease  to  beat,   the  diaphragm 
enfeebled  or  paralyzed,  and  voluntary  muscles  may  rui)ture.    The 
author  has  seen  rupture  of  the  rectus  abdominis. 

Typhoid  fever  is  a  treacherous  disease,  and  no  disease  is  att<?inled 
with  so  many  pitfalls  in  the  way  of  complications  and  sequela?. 
Haemorrhage,  perforation,  peritonitis,  may  occur  in  any  case  unex- 
pectedly. Among  the  more  uncommon  sequeke  may  be  mentioned 
laryngitis,  which  may  assume  a  diphtheritic  character  and  neces- 
sitate tracheotomy.  Parotitis  on  one  or  both  sides  sometimes  pro- 
ceeds to  suppuration,  probably  as  the  result  of  a  mixe<l  infecti(»n. 
About  once  in  a  hundred  cases  there  occurs  thrombosis  of  the  fem- 
oral vein — phlegmasia  alba  dolens.  Although  albuminuria  occurs 
in  perhaps  every  case  at  the  height  of  the  fever,  typhoid  fever  is 
very  rarely  followed  by  Bright's  disease.  Pyaemia  occurs  as  a  rare 
exception.  Bronchitis  l)elongs  to  the  disease,  and  lobular  pneumonia 
may  result  from  it.  Pleurisy,  pericarditis,  endocarditis,  are  among 
the  rarer  complications.  So  certain  cases  of  valve  disease  of  the 
heart  owe  their  origin  to  typhoid  fever.  Bed  sores  are  common,  and 
show  themselves  in  aggravated  form  in  protracted  cases,  defiant  of 
all  relief  at  times  until  the  period  of  natural  resolution,  when  they 
are  wont  to  take  on  a  new  aspect  and  heal  up. 

Typhoid  fever  shows  itself  in  various  forms.  There  is  :  1.  The 
abortive  form,  in  which  the  disease,  while  commencing  riolentk 
and  showing  all  its  signs,  terminates  at  the  end  of  the  second  week. 
These  cases  are  nc^t  so  uncommonly  rare.  Protracted  forms,  where 
the  disease  ext^L^nds  into  the  fifth  or  sixth  week  and  beyond,  are  by 
no  means  rare,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  relapses,  which 
imply  a  previous  return  to  the  normal  temperature.  2.  The  ful- 
minant form,  where  life  is  taken  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  as 
under  the  action  of  a  ^^rulent  poison.  3.  The  disease  diflFers  some- 
what in  children,  in  that  the  eruption  is  by  no  means  so  abundant  or 
distinct.  The  onset  of  the  disease  is  more  abrupt,  the  pulse  and 
heart's  action  are  not  so  much  enfeebled.  4.  In  the  aged  the  fever  is 
not  so  high,  diarrhcea  is  not  so  severe  or  persistent,  eruption  is  not 
so  abundant  or  distinct.  There  is  more  apt  to  be  earlier  and  longer- 
continued  muttering  delirium.  Prostration  comes  on  quickly  «ia 
continues  after  the  subsidence  of  the  fever,  while  other  nervon? 
symptoms  of  a  low  character — tremors,  subsultus  tendinum,  etc—ar^ 
more  constant. 

Such  cases  are  only  to  be  considered  relapses  wherein,  ^ 
stated,  the  temperature  reaches  the  normal  g^de.     Testimony  (W* 
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fera  as  to  the  fret\ueacy  of  this  accidi?nt,  and  confusion  havS  arisen 
in  pegamling  or  not  as  relapseH  those  recnuiotaicences  of  fever  which 
may  be  provoked  by  errors  of  diet,  exciting  eanses,  emotional  anx- 
iety, prematnre  physical 
eflfort,  etc.  In  these  cas43a 
the  fever  subddee  in  the 
course  of  a  few  ihiyj^, 
wheivas  in  the  true  relapse 
the  whole  scene  is  repeated 
in  at  lea^t  a  great  jmrt  of 
ltd  n3le.  Relapses  usually 
bej^in  more  abruptly,  the 
temperature  sooner  reaches 
its  maxunum  grade.  The 
rtjse-colored  eruption  ap- 
j:K?ar8  earlier,  even  on  the 
second  «>r  third  day  ;  the 
disease  subsides  more  rap- 
idly. Thus  the  duration 
of  the  case  may  extend 
to  include  two  or  even 
three  distinct  attacks  of 
the  disease.  An  abortive 
ease  may  be  foUuwetl  by 
distinct  attack,  or  the  case 
may  consist  of  a  distinct 
attack  followed  by  two 
aljortive  relapses. 

Typhoid  fever,  as  a 
nde,  lasts  twenty-one  days 
or  thereab<:>ut — that  is,  the 
fever  be^ns  to  break  on 
the  twenty-first  day,  to 
terniinate  by  the  twenty- 
eighth  tlay,  so  that  the 
average  duration  of  the 
disease  may  be  regarded 
as  about  one  month.  Com- 
plications may  vastly  pro- 
long its  duration,  Deatli 
may  occur  at  any  periinl  of 
the  diseiise.  rarely  bcfi>re 
the  end  of  the  first  week.  Death  may  occur,  again,  several  weeks 
after  the  disease  has  run  its  course,  as  the  result  of  sume  sequel. 
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Tho  diagnosis  rests  upou  :  1.  The,  typhoid  state — f.e.,thedul- 
ness,  lieaclache,  insoinnia,  etc.  2.  The  fever  with  its  gradual  ascent 
and  sustentation  at  a  plaae  much  above  the  nonnal  for  three  weeLs. 
3.  The  abdominal  symptoms,  the  diarrhoea,  the    stools,  meteorism, 


Fio.  1536.— Typhoid  fever  with  relapse  aft<?r  twenty  four  days'  interral.    Relapve  (.ItfooreV 

enlarged  spleen.  4.  The  roseola.  5.  The  complications,  especially 
the  luemoiThago,  heart  failure,  peritonitis.  6.  The  bacillus  extract€d 
from  tho  spleen. 

Prognosis. — From  what  has  been  said  regarding  complications  of 


Fio.  154.— Typhoid  fever  with  recrudescence. 


typhoid  fever,  it  must  be  rej^ardod  always  as  a  very  grave  disea?*- 
The  prognosis  must  ])e  guarded.  In  childhood  the  prognosis  is  ^.^ 
no  means  so   grave.     Accidents  and   complications  are  much  1^ 
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froquentw  Nearly  all  children  recover.  At  puberty  the  disease  begins 
to  assume  gravity,  and  the  gravity  increai^es  with  advancing  years. 
We  base  the  prognosis,  1,  upon  the  degree  of  fever.  Fiedler  says 
that  all  case^  die  when  the  fever  once  touches  a  temperature  of  107**; 
one-half  die  at  lOC"^,  one-fourth  at  lO.'V'".  MuiThiRon  reported  a  recov- 
ery after  a  temperature  of  108^  Hutchinson  suites  that  the  highest 
temperature  reached  in  any  of  his  cases  was  106"*.  In  this  fatal  case 
ie  temperature  reached  105'^  five  times.  So  single  elevatioiis  of  tem- 
Brature  to  extreme  degrees  indicate  gra\ity  in  this  mure  than  in 
any  other  febrile  disease.  Unusually  protracted  temperatures,  though 
far  less  high,  into  the  fourth  week  and  beyond,  give  great  gravity. 

The  prognosis  is  b^ised,  2,  upon  the  character  of  the  complication* 
A  new  gravity  is  imparteil  to  the  case  by  hi^morrhage.  Cases  in 
which  haemoiThage  is  profuse  or  repeated  furnish  a  mortality  of 
thirty  to  forty  per  cent.  Peritonitis  is  very  grave.  Perforation  is 
not  quite,  but  is  almost,  necessarily  fatal,  Rare  cases  are  rescued 
by  agglutinative  inflammation,  3.  The  condition  of  the  heart  is  a 
■criterion  of  the  danger.  The  pulse  seldom  rises  above  100  to  120 
throughout  the  course  of  typhoid  fever.  The*  more  f re^juent  pulse 
betokens  gi'avity.  The  strength  of  the  heart's  action,  independent  of 
its  frequency,  is  an  index  of  the  gravity.  4.  The  time  when  a  pa- 
tient is  put  to  bed  determines  to  a  great  degree  the  future  of  the  case. 
Hospital  cases  which  go  to  bed  lat^^  have,  notwithstanding  care  and 
fikill,  a  greater  mortality  tlian  cases  in  private  practice  which  are  put 
to  bed  at  once.  An  early  decubitus  economizes  force  as  well  as  pre- 
vents complication. 

Lastly,  the  outlook  of  the  case  is  determined  by  its  surroundings. 
The  prognosis  of  typhoid  fever  dei^ends  largely  upon  the  attention 
which  it  may  receive.  Under  the  improved  methods  of  treatment  of 
the  present  day  the  mortahty  of  typhoid  fever  is  reduced  to  seven  to 
ten  per  cent*        ^ 

Frojjhiflaxis, — Typhoid  fever  is  a  preventable  disease.  With  our 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  its  cause,  it  is  necessary  to  secure  pure 
drinking  water  to  prevent  typhoid  fever.  To  avoid  contamination  of 
drinking  water  by  human  excrement  rescues  a  community  from  the 
dangers  of  this  disease.  Where  tliis  condition  cannot  be  complied 
withj  thorough  boiling  of  the  water  destroys  the  parasite  which  pro- 
duces it,  and  renders  the  water  safe.  So,  also,  jierfect  filtration 
through  porcelam  or  asbestos  prevents  the  passage  of  the  germs.  Un* 
fortunately  the  disease  occurs,  at  times,  where  these  precautions  are 
taken,  by  neglect  of  the  milk^  which  is  often  diluted  with  contaminated 
water.  The  disease  may  be  contracted,  where  even  this  precaution  is 
observed,  by  the  ingestion  of  drinking  water  elsewhere  than  at  home. 

Prophylaxis  includes  cleanliness  about  the  sick-i'oora,  especially 
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with  regard  to  the  bed  linen  and  the  utensils  employed  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  disease.  Washerwomen,  by  careless  handling  of  linens, 
often  contract  the  disease  by  direct  infection. 

The  treatment  of  typhoid  fever  is  wholly  symptomatic.    The 
hopes  entertained  regarding  the  jugulation,  mitigation,  or  abbreWa- 
tion  of  the  disease  Avith  specifics  have  proven  groundless.     The  pre- 
parations of  iodine,  carbolic  acid,  calomel,  hydronaphthol,  etc.,  Imve 
been  recommended  as  antimycotic  agents,  but  without  evidence  of 
real  value.     When  it  is  remembered  that  typhoid  fever  is  a  disease 
of  long  incubation,  that  the  poison  is  received  into  the  body  at  least 
two  weeks  before  the  manifestation  of  symptoms,  b^^  which  time  micro- 
organisms have  penetrated  into  the  recesses  of  tissues  out  of  the  reach 
of  remedies  introduced  into  the  intestinal  canal,  it  may  be  understood 
why  hopes  of  parasiticidal  agents  may  not  be  entertaineil.     More  is  to    i 
be  expected  of  some  protective  proteid  or  antitoxine,  and  hope  is  en-    i 
tertained  that  available  antitoxines  may  be  extracted  from  the  blood 
of  patients  who  have  just  survived  or  recovered  from  the  disease.        ! 

As  stated,  the  success  of  treatment  is  based  largely  uix^n  the  sur- 
roundings of  the  patient.  After  the  diagnosis  is  established,  treat-  ' 
ment  of  an  ordinary  case,  aside  from  compUcations,  is  more  a  matter 
of  good  nursing  than  of  scientific  skill.  The  temperature  of  the  room 
should  be  maintained  at  08^,  as  established  by  a  thermometer  at  the 
head  of  the  bed.  Ventilation  must  be  secured  from  outside  air.  Tlie 
bedroom  should  be  faultless  in  its  cleanliness,  and,  with  the  linen 
of  the  patient,  should  be  changed,  where  it  is  possible,  every  day. 
An  additional  bed,  sofa,  or  lounge,  to  w^hich  the  patient  can  be  trans- 
ferred absolutely  without  effort  on  his  part,  best  secures  this  object. 

A  tyi)hoid-fever  patient  must  go  to  bed  at  once,  and  remain  in 
bed,  without  rising  under  any  pretext,  throughout  the  whole  period  of 
the  disease.  Hoimorrhage  and  j)orforation,  the  evils  most  dreaded 
in  this  disease,  occur  much  more  frecpiently  in  patients  who  change 
posture  than  in  those  who  lie  recumbent  and  at  rest. 

The  diet  must  be  fluid.  Milk  is  the  food  par  excellence  when  not 
especially  contra-indicated,  as  by  natural  aversion,  too  much  con- 
stipation, etc.  Under  such  circumstances,  or  even  when  the  milk 
is  well  borne,  it  may  be  substituted  or  supplemented  by  beef  tea, 
chicken  soup,  mutton  broth,  oyster  soup,  and  later,  in  beginning  con- 
valescence, diluted  eggs  and  thin  custards.  Fermented  milk,  sour 
milk,  buttermilk,  koumyss,  may  be  taken  when  other  preparations 
pall.  Solid  food  is  on  no  account  to  be  administered  to  a  ty})hoid- 
fever  patient  until  the  t(.»mperature  shall  have  remained  in  convales- 
cence for  three  days  at  tlie  normal  grade.  Fluids  must  be  given  to  a 
typhoid-fever  patient  regularly.  Cold  water  must  be  accessible, 
fresh,  pure  cold  water,  at  all  times;  and  in  the  states  of  pre-occupation, 
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["delirium,  coma,  cold  water  must  be  Bot  so  much  offered  as  a«lmiiiis- 
jtered  at  regular  times.  A  grateful  drink,  in  the  abstmeeof  diarrhtea^ 
|js  the  prescription  of  Cheyne  as  improved  by  Graves  : 

]J  Sodii  ciirbonatifi iL 

Sued  limonis ......SI  3  vl. 

M.  et  adde, 

TiDctura?  aurantii  recentis. . .    3  ij« 

Syrupi  aurantii • . , . . •» » •  *  I S8, 

Aqtue. *.*•». ..ad  |  ?L 

»    8,  A  wineglassful  every  three  or  four  hours, 

'"Graves  says  nothing  is  more  agreeable  to  a  fever  patient  than  this 
mixture.  The  citrate  of  sodium  thus  formed  *' tends  to  keep  up  a 
soluble  state  of  the  bowels  and  forms  a  most  grateful  and  refreshing 
beverage.'*    The  mouth  shouhl  be  washed  out  two  or  three  times  a 

I  day  with  solutions  of  borax.  Vaseline,  or,  better,  Iwrated  vaseline, 
B  Acidiborid. ,,,... gr.  xv. 
Ungijenti  pctrolatl, 
Laoolini ,- aa  3  U- 
IS  to  be  introduced  at  the  nostrils,  not  deeply  inserted,  to  liciuef}*  and 
disseminate  itself  through  the  nasal  fossae  and  the  pliarynx.  The 
face,  neck,  and  che^t  should  be  sponged  witli  fresh  water  or  with 
Cologne  water  two  or  three  times  a  daj'. 
^^  The  conditions  which  may  call  for  special  treatment  ai*o,  first,  the 
^Mnrphoid  state  and  the  fever.  Some  helM_4uile,  headache,  drowsiness 
^■belong  to  every  case  and  call  for  no  treatment.  Headache  in  excess 
^pnay  be  conti*olled  by  moderate  doses,  gr.  x.-xv.,  of  the  hromitle 
Ipof  sodiiun,  lurgt'ly  diluted,  every  three  or  four  hours.  Light  di'liri* 
urn  maj"  be  met  in  the  same  way*  Vigilant  states  may  l>e  combated 
^by  sulphonal,  gr.  x.-xv..  in  a  l)owl  of  warm  milk  or  a  cup  of  hot  tea; 
ional.  gr.  xv.,  or,  in  the  earlier  i>eriods  of  the  disease,  by  chloral,  gr. 
.-XV*,  in  half  an  ounce  of  pepi>ermint  or  orange-flower  water. 
Tervoiis  distress  is  best  contruUod  by  small  gr.  ij.-v.  dfjses  uf  pure 
chloral.  When  these  hypnoti<*s  fail  resort  must  be  had  ttj  mtirphia, 
■J— J,  administered,  where  the  tongue  is  dry  or  in  the  presence  of 
iusea,  preferably  subcutaneously.  Morphia  may  tecome  in  certain 
cases  indispensable,  but  should  be  used  only  after  failure  of  milder 
Kmeans.  and  always  \vith  judgment.  In  the  rarer  cases  of  maniacal 
excitement  necessary  supervision  must  be  secured. 

S<»me  fever  belongs  to  the  disease  and  may  be  allowed  to  run, 

Tever  above  IDS'"  in  the  rectum  becomes  excessive.     The  dangers  of 

typhoid  fever  are  no  longer  attributed  to  the  fever.     The  fe%'er  is 

looked  up>n,  not  as  the  cause,  but  as  the  effect  uf  the  poison  of  tlie 

as  a  coeffect  with  other  symptoms;  and  while  it  is  true  that 

tie  range  of  the  fever  is  a  gauge  of  the  gi-avity  of  the  disease,  it  is 
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not  true  that  the  control  of  the  fever  subdues  the  disease  or  controls 
the  condition.  The  fact  is  that  in  our  day  treatment  of  the  fever  is 
more  an  address  to  the  comfort  than  the  safety  of  the  patient. 

The  best  antipyretic  is  the  cold  bath.  To  be  effective  the  patient 
must  be  lowered  by  sheets,  held  at  the  four  comers,  into  a  full-length 
cold  bath,  where  he  is  to  remain  at  first  five,  then  ten,  later  fifteen 
minutes  or  more,  when  he  is  to  be  removed  to  bed  with  the  same 
care,  gently  wiped  off,  covered  with  blankets,  and  allowed,  if  he 
may,  to  sleep.  The  bath  is  cold  when  the  temperature  is  G8^  F.  It 
is  sometimes  ad\4sable  to  commence  with  a  warmer  bath,  75"^  to  80^ 
even  90°,  and  gradually  cool  it  down  with  liunps  or  masses  of  ice. 
The  bath  should  be  administered  whenever  the  temperature  reaches 
103°  in  the  rectum,  where  alone  reliable  records  can  be  read,  every 
hour  if  necessary,  precaution  being  taken  to  secure  the  advants^of 
the  bath  between  midnight  and  morning  hours,  as  well  as  at  other 
periods  of  the  day.  The  cold  bath  strengthens  the  heart  and  in- 
creases the  excretion  by  the  kidneys  of  typhotoxines  (Roque  and 
Weill). 

Where  reaction  is  slow  to  establish  itself,  a  tablespoon  or  two  of 
whiskey  diluted  should  be  given  to  the  patient  both  before  and  after 
the  bath.  The  cold  bath  reduces  the  temperature  two  or  three  de- 
grees, as  a  rule,  and  brings  it  down  often  to  the  normal,  sometimes  to 
subnormal  grades,  w^here  it  will  likely  remain  for  an  hour  or  twa 
To  be  effective  it  must,  as  stated,  be  repeated  throughout  the  day 
and  night.  Cold  baths  and  alcohol  make  now  almost  routine  pnwr- 
tice.  Both  give  comfort  and  safety.  There  must  be  care  with 
chloral  in  late  stages  of  the  disease. 

Peritonitis,  whether  from  perforation  or  not,  haemorrhage,  con- 
stitute about  the  only  contra-indications.  So  far  from  increasing,  it 
has  been  proven  that  the  cold  bath  actually  lessens  the  liability  to 
haemorrhage  of  the  bowels.  No  remedy  that  we  possess  secures  the 
iid vantages  and  avoids  the  disadvantages  of  antipyresis  so  effectually 
as  the  cold  bath.  The  cold  bath  is  sometimes  impracticable  and 
impossible,  whether  from  prejudice,  absence  of  apparatus,  or  condi- 
tion of  body,  and  in  these  cases  resort  must  be  had  to  other  agente. 
Sponge  baths  and  wet  sheets  are  i)oor  substitutes  for  the  bath.  The 
safest  of  the  modern  antipyretics  is  phenacetin,  which  is  best  given 
in  a  large  dose,  three  grains  to  a  child,  five  grains  in  adolescence, 
ten  grains  to  an  adult,  at  the  height  of  the  temperature,  which  it 
will  reduce,  in  the  course  of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  a  degree  or 
two,  with  some  slight  sweating,  which  in  turn  aids  in  sustaining  the 
antipyresis.  Antipyrin  or  antifebrin  in  half  the  dose  of  phenacetm 
secures  the  same  advantages,  but  with  a  more  depressing  effect  up^^ 
the  heart.     These  depressions  may  be  counteracted  by  alcohol,  wto^ 
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to  a  tablespoonf  111  diluted,  in  which  case  there  ts 
much  choice  between  the  remedies.     Aconite  and  vcratruni,  on 
3tint  of  damage  Uy  the  heart,  ai'e  no  longer  given  in  typhoid  fever 
^^xcept  in  intinitesima]  doses,  tit  illiquid  far  fat,  in  wliich  case  they 
may  bo  better  substituted  by  dilate  hydnx*hloric  acid,  gtt.  ij*-v..  di- 
luted in  a  tablespoon  or  wineglass  of  water.     The  modern  antijiy- 
Iretics  have  the  additional  advantage  that  the^^  jiossess  some  anodyne 
j properties  and  thus  allay  insomnia,  headaclie,  ncuiralgic  pains,  while 
|they  reiluce  fever.     A  dose  of  phenacetiu  used  with  judgment  at  the 
proper  time  will  give  comfort  in  the  course  of  typhoid  fever. 
,  The  time  for  stimulation  arrives  in  the  cours*?  uf  nearly  every 
I  of  typhoid  fever.     This  time  is  indicated,  tirst.  by  thtj  character 
yi  the  pulae,  which  begins  to  flag  in  its  force.     Perhaps  the  first 
laigmd  of  its  weakness  is  shown  in  the  condition  known  fis  dierotism, 
[or  reduplication  at   the   radial   pulse.     The   force  of  the   heart  is 
stimateil  readily  also  by  the  degree  of  compression  necessary  to 
obliterate  the  pulse  with  the  finger.     The  degree  of  weakening  or 
ffaintness  of  the  pulse,  wliich  follows  the  lifting  of  the  right  arm  at 
right  angles  to  the  Iwdy,  indicates  its  strength. 

Alcohol  is  the  best  whip  for  a  flagging  heart — in  a  mild  case  in 

ihe  form  of  wine,  especially  sherry  or  Madeira;  in  a  severe  case  in 

the  form  of  whiskey,  which  may  be  given  as  milk  punch  or  as  a  cold 

r -drink  with  ice  water,  or,  iis  it  may  be  made  more  palatable  by  the 

[addition  of  sugar  and  lemon  juice  or  some  bitter  (tincture  of  nux 

vomica),  as  a  cocktaiL     In  the   most  j>rostrated  cases   the  idcohol 

,  ahould  be  in  the  form  of  brandy,     A  threatened  collapse  may  be 

1  bridged  over  by  a  cup  of  blai?k  coffee  with  a  teaspoonful  of  cognac, 

or  resort  in  the  extreme  cases  must  be  had  to  the  analeptics,  as  the 

^oil  of  camphor  1 :  10,  or  tincture  of  camphor  or  musk.     Whiskey 

lay  be  injected  into  the  bowel  or  administered  subcutaneoualy, 

Nitroglycerin  1 :  100,  in  dose  of  gtt.  i.-iij.  in  whiskey,  is  one  of  the 

^  most  powerful  agents  we  possess.     It  may  Im  administered  also  in 

be  same  dose  tmder  the  skm.     It  is  especially  indicated  when  the 

urine  is  scant. 

Diarrhoea  seldom  calls  fur  treatment.  A  moderate  diarrhoea  be- 
longs to  t>7)hoid  fever  and  should  be  let  alone.  It  carries  off  noxious 
J  matter.  Excessive  diarrhcea  is  best  restrained  by  bismuth  gr.  x.-xx., 
jlime  water  with  milk,  or  by  a  small  dose  of  the  camphorated  or 
[^mple  tincture  of  opium;  or, 

n  Acidi  livdrociilorici  diluti gtt,  xl. 

Tioclurse  opii gtt.  xL-lx, 

Aqufc  camphortB. .  • , ad  5  i v. 

M,     S.  Table spcrtjnful  every  two  to  six  hours. 

I A  dry  tongue  with  sordes  and  muttering  delirium  is  an  indication 
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for  turpentine  gtt.  x.-xx.  in  milk,  or  hydronaphthol  gr.  v.  every  tH 
to  four  hours. 

Constipation  belongs  often  to  the  first  week  of  the  disea£ie,  am 
disapi)ears  of  itself  later  without  treatment.  Should  it  beconn 
troublesome  it  may  be  relieved  by  enemata  rather  than  by  drugs 
Protracted  constipation  is  due,  as  a  rule,  to  error  in  diet,  more  espe- 
cially to  too  long-continued  or  exclusive  use  of  milk,  and  may  be 
often  counteracted  by  the  substitution  of  other  fluid  food.  Calomd, 
gr.  i.-iij.,  is  never  harmful  in  the  first  week,  when  it  sometimes 
clears  up  comatose  states. 

Complications  call  for  treatment  according  to  their  character. 
Ha3morrliage  demands  more  absolute  rest  and  the  avoidance  of  all 
food.  Ice  dissolved  in  the  mouth  may  relieve  or  lessen  thirst.  Ice 
bags  may  be  put  over  the  belly  at  the  region  of  the  ileo-caecal  valve. 
Peristalsis  should  be  arrested  by  opiiun.  No  fonn  is  better  here 
than  the  simple  tincture  gtt.  x.-xx.,  or  camphorated  tincture  31., 
repeated  as  may  be  deemed  necessary.  Ergotin,  or  preferably  sole- 
rotinic  acid,  in  syringef ul  doses,  may  be  injected  under  the  skin  of 
the  alxlomeu  every  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes.  Rescue  may  be  had 
at  times  by  transfusion  of  warm  salt  water,  one  drachm  to  the 
j)int,  the  water  having  been  pre^nously  boiled.  Subcutaneous  injec- 
tion sometimes  suffices  as  well  as  intravenous,  without  its  dangers. 
Perforation  calls  for  opium  almost  up  to  narcosis.  In  the  light  of 
present  evidence  it  is  quite  justifiable  to  cut  down  upon  the  intestine 
in  the  hope  of  finding  the  seat  of  perforation  or  source  of  excessive 
hajmorrhage.  But  let  medicine  be  not  brought  into  disrepute  by 
surgery  in  articulo  mortis !  The  convalescence  is  long.  It  is  often 
pleasant,  sometimes  tedious,  and  always  subject  to  relapse.  It  is 
impossil)le  to  exercise  too  much  restraint  in  the  matter  of  diet  and 
muscular  effort  in  the  earlier  period  of  convalescence.  Patients  in 
typhoid  fever  should  only  very  gradually  get  upon  their  feet. 

The  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  five  to  ten  drops  in  a  wineglass  of 
water  before  meals,  ])est  aids  the  digestion  of  food  taken,  with,  as  a 
rule,  an  api>etite  increased  to  voracity,  whereby  the  patient  often 
gains  a  pound  a  day.  It  is  connnon  observation  that  patients  have 
a  more  robust  health  and  vigorous  intellect,  possibly  from  the  de- 
struction of  some  i)revious  poison,  probably  on  account  of  the  long 
rest  of  mind  and  body,  after  typhoid  fever  than  ever  before. 


MALARIA. 

Malaria  {mal-nria,  bad  air);  ague;  German,  Wechselfieber,-^^ 
disease  caused  by  infection  of  the  blood,  esi)ecially  the  red  blood  cor- 
puscles, by  certain  animal  organisms  (protozoa);  marked  in  typi<^ 
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=«es  by  attacks  of  chill,  fever,  and  sweat,  in  irregular  cases  by  neu- 
Igias  and  various  nervous  phenomena,  and  in  more  protracted  cases 
r  marasmus  and  enlargement  of  the  spleen.  The  predominating 
^ement  in  sjTiiptomatology  of  whatever  character  is  periodicity, 
rith  intervals  of  more  or  less  complete  absence  of  symptoms.  The 
laihogenic  micro-organisms  disappear  from  the  blood  and  the  symp- 
oms  of  the  disease  subside  under  the  influence  of  quinia. 

History. — Forms  of  malaria  were  known  in  the  most  ancient 
times-  Protagoras  described  the  drowsiness  and  coma  of  pernicious 
fever.  Celsus  recognized  the  quotidian,  tertian,  and  quartan  types. 
Archigenes  observed  various  masked  forms,  and  Rhazes  put  upon 
record  cases  in  which  one  attack  followed  so  close  ui)on  another  as  to 
CfDstitut^  the  subintrant  form. 

Rome  was  early  the  seat  of  malarious  disease.  The  watei^s  which 
poured  down  from  the  Palatine,  Aventine,  and  Tari)eian  hills 
formed  marshes,  emanations  from  which  developed  the  disease.  The 
dder  Tarquin  drained  Rome  with  subterranean  sewers — which,  from 
their  extent,  Pliny  likened  to  subterranean  streets — with  the  effect  of 
freeing  the  city  from  malaria  to  such  an  extent  that,  by  the  time  of 
the  Caesars,  Rome  contained  more  people  than  any  city  before  or  for 
centuries  after.  With  the  invasion  of  the  Goths  the  sewers  were 
blocked  and  Rome  again  became  a  centre  of  malaria.  The  country 
about  Rome,  the  Pontine  marshes,  have  long  been  famous  as  hotbeds 
of  malaria.  Appius  Claudius  drained  the  marshes  into  the  Tiber, 
built  bridges  and  the  celebrated  Way,  which  still  remains,  so  that 
the  country  became  the  seat  of  an  extensive  i)opulation.  Under 
Theodoric  the  drains  were  broken  up,  plains  were  converted  into 
inarshes,  and  the  Maremma  became  malarious  to  such  degree  as  to 
render  it.  as  it  yet  remains,  practically  uninhabitable.  The  cause 
(Plasmodium)  of  malaria  was  discovered  by  Laveran  (I8S1). 

Etiology. — From  all  time  it  has  been  rei^ognized  that  marshes 
breed  malaria.  Ever  since  the  days  of  Hippocrates  it  was  remarked 
that  while  the  average  mortality  is  one  in  thirty-four,  that  in  marshy 
countries  is  one  in  twenty.  Marshes  are  to  be  found  in  nearly 
every  country.  In  India,  one  hundred  and  eighty- four  square  miles 
south  of  Calcutta,  lies  the  vast  marsh  of  the  Sunderbund,  tw^enty 
thousand  square  miles  in  extent,  a  breeding  place  for  malaria  as  well 
^cholera.  The  deltas  and  embouchures  of  rivers  spread  with  their 
detritus  marshes  over  vast  areas;  thus  in  China  at  the  mouths  of  the 
Kue  and  Yellow  Rivers;  in  Africa,  of  the  Orange,  Zais,  and  Zam- 
"^:  in  South  America,  the  Amazon,  Orinoco,  Rio  del  Norte;  Eng- 
land has  its  fens  of  Lincolnshire  and  Norfolk.  In  our  own  country 
^eswamps  and  bayous  overflowed  and  bared  annually  by  the  large 
Western  and  Southern  rivers  are  perpetual  homes  of  malaria.     Per- 
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lia))s  nowhere  upon  earth  do  the  conditions  exist  that  produce  the 
disease  in  such  virulence  and  constancy  as  in  Central  America^ 
where  workmen  upon  the  gi*eat  canals  have  to  be  substituted  every 
few  months. 

Heat,  moisture,  and  vegetable  decomposition  are  the  factors  rec- 
ognized as  essential  to  the  production  of  malaria,  so  that  the  disease 
finds  its  limit,  on  account  of  temperature  alone,  at  63°  North  and  bl* 
South  latitude.  The  cause  of  the  disease  is  heavy  and  hugs  the 
ground.  It  may  be  transix)rted  by  winds,  but,  as  a  rule,  altitude 
exempts  from  malaria.  This  altitude  must  be  greater  in  projK)rti(Hi 
as  the  malarial  infection  is  most  intense.  It  must  be  greater  and 
greater  toward  the  ecpiator.  Near  Rome  is  the  elevation  of  Tivoli, 
one  hundred  and  sixty-five  yards  perjiendicular  height,  where  mal- 
aria still  exists,  but  in  much  less  intense  degree;  beyond  is  Monte 
Mario,  two  hundred  and  thirty  yards,  where  fewer  and  fewer  cases 
are  found;  while  further  off  is  Serre,  three  hundred  and  twenty  yards, 
absolutely  free  of  malaria. 

It  is  estimated,  as  a  rule,  that  the  necessary  altitude  to  secure 
exemption  is,  in  Italy,  ten  or  eleven  hundred  feet;  in  the  Pwnees, 
five  thousand  feet;  in  Ceylon,  sixty-five  hundred  feet ;  and  in  Peru, 
ten  thousand  feet.  The  limit  to  which  the  disease  can  be  transported 
by  the  wind  is  estimated  best  at  sea.  The  crews  of  ships  off  the 
coast  of  Africa  secure  exemption  at  a  distance  of  about  three  thou- 
sand feet,  and  alxnit  the  same  distance  is  observed,  in  malarious  sea- 
sons, off  the  rocks  of  Gibraltar.  So  well  recognized  is  the  fact  of 
altitudinal  exemption  that  the  inhabitants  of  intensely  malarious 
countries  build  their  houses  above  the  level  of  the  ground.  Thus  at 
Demorara  the  natives  Iniild  their  huts  on  com  stalks  to  Uft  them 
abovt^  tlu*  surface.  Soldiers  in  these  countries  are  not  permitted  to 
sleep  on  the  jjcround  floor  of  ]>arracks. 

It  is  tlio  relative  rather  tlian  the  absolute  humidity  which  deter- 
mines in  i'ertaiu  ])laces  the  production  of  the  disease.  Thus  in  the 
] perfectly  dry  island  of  Barbadoes  malaria  prevails  only  when  the 
rain  falls,  a  gr^atfr  part  of  the  year;  while  in  Trinidad,  unless  the 
rain  falls  a  gn^ater  part  of  the  year,  malaria  is  developed.  In  Bar- 
badoes any  diminution  of  the  rainfall  is  drunk  up  and  disposed  of  by 
the  soil,  while  in  Trinidad  a  diminution  of  rainfall  lays  bare  vast 
trai.»ts  of  marsh  otherwise  covered  with  water.  The  rocks  of  Gib- 
raltar and  tile  rocks  ab;)iit  th^  Orinoco,  considerable  elevations,  are 
nevertheless  hotbeds  of  malaria,  because  the  springs  which  prevail 
in  these  ]>laces  teed  th<*  vegetation  which  forms  in  fissures  and  cre- 
vices, and.  with  tln^  abiuulant  moisture  and  great  heat,  furnish  the 
retiuisites  for  malaria.  ^lalaria  has  developed  also  an  intensity  in 
sandy  phiins,  as  in  the  English  army  at  Kosendaal.     In  these  cases 
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wat^r  may  be  found  at  any  place  a  foot  or  so  beneath  the  exce^iiively 
dry  surface.  The  suljeoil  \s  really  detritus,  vegetation  originally 
brought  down  by  the  Rhine  and  Waal,  and  covered  by  the  winds 
with  find  sandj  the  silt  of  the  sea.  These  are,  therefore,  apparent 
and  not  real  exceptions. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  ai*e  i^latvs  upon  the  earth  where  ail  the 
necessary  conditions  seem  to  exist  and  yet  malaria  is  alisent»  Before 
the  gates  of  Mexico  lies  the  great  lake  of  Tescudo,  twenty-five  sipiare 
miles  in  extent,  stagnant,  brackish,  with  abundant  decomposing  vege* 
tation,  subject  to  the  heat  of  a  tropical  sun,  and  yet  developing  little 
or  no  malaria.  The  same  thing  has  been  seen  in  certain  inlands  of  the 
Pacific^  in  swamp  lands  of  Australia,  Asia,  and  notabl}",  curious  as 
it  may  seem,  in  the  well-known  marshes  of  the  Emerald  Isle.  Here 
are  heat*  moisture,  and  \"egetable  decompi-isition*  but,  for  some  unex- 
plained reason  as  yet,  no  malaria.  Liebermeister  ventures  an  expla- 
nation to  the  effect  that  the  cause  has  not  yet  been  carrietl  thei^e. 
Perhaps  there  may  lie  discovered  other  conditions  which  prevent  its 
growth- 

Obetacle  is  sometimes  offered  to  the  transmission  of  the  infection 
by  interposing  treetj.  Malaria  prevailed  at  Villatri  until  it  was  in- 
tercepted by  the  growth  of  a  grove  of  trees,  which  Pope  Benedict 
XIV.  afterward  cut  down  U)  expose  the  place  to  new  infection.  The 
ancient  temples  of  medicine,  which  were  sanatoria,  were  situated  on 
islands  and  surrounded  liy  trees.  The  indigo  planters  are  not  afraid 
to  dump  the  refuse  of  the  plant  after  the  extraction  of  its  coloring 
matter,  botlieds  of  malaria,  in  close  proximity  to  their  houses,  pro- 
vided  there  intervene  a  grove  of  trees. 

As  marshes  become  drained,  more  es]>ec]ally  as  cities  are  built, 
streets  paved,  sewers  constructed,  places  and  towns  previously  un- 
healthy become  habitable.  HippotTates  says  of  Abydos  that  it  was 
freed  fmm  malaria  in  tliis  way,  Hydenham  dechires  that  in  his  time 
one  to  two  thousand  people  died  every  year  in  London*  At  the  pre- 
sent time  it  is  diiBcult  to  find  a  case.  So  it  is  noticed  in  our  o^^n 
country  that  ca,ses  seldom  or  never  develop  in  the  city  jirojier,  but  in 
the  suburbs  and  outlying  districts,  more  esjM3cially  in  the  valleys  of 
rirers  aft-er  the  recession  of  overHows. 

Malajna  has  for  a  long  time  been  supposed  to  l>e  caused  hy  a  con- 
tag  i  urn  vivuffi,  with  no  other  positive  proof,  however,  than  the 
isolated  experiments  of  Gerhardt,  of  Berlin,  who  succeeded  in  i^ro- 
ducing  the  disease  by  injecting  bl<:Mxl  from  the  spleen  of  an  tdfected 
individual  into  the  veins  of  a  healthy  man.  All  efforts  to  discover 
any  demonstrable  and  acceptable  cause  of  the  disease  remained 
futile  up  to  the  time  of  the  investigations  of  Laveran  (18S1),  a 
French  military  surgeon  of  Algiers,  who  succeeded  in  discovering 
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in  the  red  blood  corpuscles  peculiar  amoeboid  bodies  endowe< 
characteristic  protoplasmic  motion  and  containing  granules  < 
ment  matter  (vide  Frontispiece,  Fig.  2).  Certain  smaller  Ixnlie 
regular,  semilunar,  crescentic  outline  are  also  found  in  the 
plasma,  connected  together  often  bj^  fine  threads.  These  bod 
present  in  the  blood  of  malaria  in  greatest  abundance  during  i 
and  disappear  to  a  great  extent  after  the  attack.     Many  of  th( 


Fio  155  —Temperature  curve  iu  man  after  injectiou  of  blood  from  patient  affected  y 
arial  (quartan)  fever  :  x  19,  noon,  Injection  of  four  cubic  centimetres  blood  ;  +  injectio 
jrrammes  of  muriate  of  quinia  (Bacelli). 

clear,  more  or  less  spherical,  sometimes  flagellated,  hyaline  m 
undiscoverable  inthout  the  use  of  dyes.  They  gradually  incre 
size  until  they  fill  the  body  of  the  corpuscle,  during  which  proces 
undergo  peculiar  segmentation.  The  intracorpuscular  body  re« 
the  name  plasmodium.  Besides  the  plasmodium,  flagellate  stnii 
with  three  to  eight  long,  active  cilia  may  be  seen  floating  free  i 
blood  of  more  acute  cases,  or  may  be  discovered  more  especia 
blood  withdrawn  from  the  spleen,  which  is  regarded  as  the  h 


Fio.  166.— PlasmfKiium  malariae  :  a,  b,  c,  intracorpuscular  bodies  ;  g^  crescent ;  k,  flage 

of  malaria  in  tlie  body.  G(  )lgi  claims  that  the  various  types  of  i 
anomalies,  et<v ,  deiKMid  upon  peculiarities  or  differences  in  thes 
rasites,  and  Laveran  maintains  that  the  crescentic  forms  are  : 
only  in  inveterate  and  cachectic  cases.  So,  too,  it  is  said  tha 
nine  destroys  only  the  plasmodium,  and  that  arsenic  has  more 
upon  the  crescentic  form.    Concentrated  aqueous  solutions  of  f\ 


and  methrlene  blue  are  the  best  staining  agents  f*jr  ordinary  diag- 
nosis. Fine  double  colorings  are  made  T\ith  eosin  conc^entrated  solu- 
tion in  glycerin  J  with  two  to  five  per  cent  absi>lute  alcohol,  and  sub- 
sequent stain  with  methylene  blue.  The  spechneu,  aftiT  five  tn  ten 
minutes  In  each  staining,  is  washed  off  and  prest*rveil  in  balsam* 
After  this  metlnTd  tht^  red  corpuscles*  are  colored  jmle  red,  the  nuclei  of 
the  white  blo<jd  corjuiscles  pale  blue,  and  the  pfira^ites  a  deep  blue. 
The  blood  is  best  examined  as  taken  fresh,  at  the  height  of  fever,  f ix»m 
a  drop  after  puncture  of  the  end  of  a  finger,  upon  a  cover  glass  which 
is  at  once  covered  by  another  glass,  jnit  under  the  microseo}.)e  and 
stained,  when  the  amceboid  bodies  show  themselves  in  abundance. 
Thi-jse  l)odies  disappear  after  the  administration  of  quinine  and 
arsenic,  hence  they  may  not  l»e  found  in  subjects  under  treatment* 
Variations  in  the  tyj[)e  of  the  disease — quotidian,  tertian,  and  quar- 
tan— are  believed  to  correspond  to  varieties  in  the  life  history  of 
these  structures.  As  they  are  found  alwa}^  in  malaria,  and  only  in 
malaria,  and  disappear  from  the  blcKxl  with  the  cure  of  the  disease 
si:Kmtaneously  or  artificially,  they  are  believed  to  1»e  the  cause  of  the 
disease ;  but  as  they  have  not  been  discovered  out  of  the  body,  and 
as  they  may  not  be  cultivated  in  special  soils^  the  mode. of  ingress  is 
not  known.  It  is  probable  that  these  bodies,  as  such,  or  in  prelimi- 
nary' stage  of  development,  originate  in  water  ;  that  they  are  then 
taken  up  by  the  air  and  inhaled  into  the  body  of  man.  It  is  known 
that  the  disease  has  resultetl  distinctly  from  drinking-water,  as  well 
as  from  air.  An  instructive  illustration  of  this  fact  is  found  in  the 
statement  of  Baudin»  who  reported  the  infection  of  a  number  of 
soldiei-s  by  the  use  of  drinking-water.  The  soldiers  were  being 
transp<:)rted  fi'om  Algiers  to  Marseilles.  From  some  oversight  the 
water  supply  was  neglected  and  had  to  be  taken  in  at  a  swampy 
|>Uice  known  iis  Bona.  The  crew  had  their  own  water,  antl  nine  of 
the  soldiers  used  only  the  water  of  the  crew.  The  crew  remained 
entirely  unaffected,  as  did  alsi>  the  nine  soldiers,  while  all  the  rest^ 
without  exception,  were  takini  sick  with  the  disease.  Probably 
iiialaqua  is  a  name  as  api>rupriate  tis  malaria.  But  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  the  disease  is  inhaled.  Abundant  proof  of  this 
fact  is  estabUshed  by  direct  observation.  Experimenters  have  ex- 
posed themselve.-^  for  li<airs,  have  gone  to  sleep  or  sj^ent  the  night  in 
proximity  or  in  the  midst  of  a  marsh,  to  be  taken,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours,  with  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

Malaria  presents  itself  in  a  varied  picture  of  forms  so  different  as 
to  seem  to  belong  to  different  affections,  hut  all  resolvable  into  mal- 
aria by  the  periodicity  of  symptoms  or  by  the  success  of  treatment. 

The  forms  which  are  now  recognized  are  : 

1.  Intermittent  fever  with  distinct  interval. 
19 
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'L  Remittent  or  continuous  fever,  where  the  int^^rval  is  short  oi 
nearly  absent. 

.*).  Maj^ked  malaria,  with  an  infinitely  varied  symptomatology. 

4.  Pernicious  malaria,  ^dth  grave  symptoms  of  blood  poisoniug. 

0.  Malarial  cachexia. 

Intcrnnttent  fever  Ix^gins  with  a  chill,  which  disting^uishes  itself 
by  its  severity,  in  which  regard  it  is  eiiualled  only  by  that  whicli 
announ(*es  croupous  pneunionia  and  cerebi*o-spinal  meningitia    The 
cold  is  so  severe  as  to  make  the  teeth  chatter  and  agfitate  the  body  in 
those  violent  shivering  movements  which  constitute  a  chilL    The 
t<'nii)erature  rises  dining  the  chill  to  104",  even  to  105%  and  is  not 
increased  more  than  half  to  one  degree  during  the  subsequent  fever. 
Yet  tlu'  surface  of  the  body  remains  distinctly  cold.     The  nose  is 
pinched,  the  eyes  are  sunken,  the  cheeks,  the  tip  of  the  no8e,the 
lobes  of  the  ear  are  cold,  the  surface  is  tmged  blue.     There  b  cuds 
anserina.     Cold  sensations  shoot  out  from  the  spinal  column  fhroagh 
the  trunk  to  the  extremities,  and  may  not  be  overcome  or  Babdmedat 
tirst  by  approach  to  the  fire  or  by  any  amount  of  clothing.    In  bad 
i-ases  then^  are,  at  this  stage,  signs  of  distinct  collapse:  the  heart* 
action  becomes  feebh\,  the  pulse  flutters,  there  is  profound  prostra- 
tion of  strength  and  almost  entire  abolition  of  the  voice.    In  the 
course  of  half  an  hour  to  two  hours  the  chill  gives  place  to  a  socoud 
stage,  iliQ  ferer.     Sensations  of  heat  now  shoot  out  from  the  spine, 
at  tirst  as  agreeal^le  substitutes  for  the  extreme  cold.     For  a  time 
flashes  of  heat  and  shivering  fits  may  alternate.     Soon  the  heal 
assumes  the  mastery;  the  surface  is  supplied  with  bhxul,  the  fart 
bi'comes  tliislied,  the  eyes  are  reddened,  the  vessels  throb,  the  pulse 
bounds.     Tlu»  heart's  action  visibly  agitates  the  chest.     The  heat 
bec<)nies  now  so  excessive  as  to  l)e  far  from  agixjeable,  and  ass^K'iated 
with  it  is  more  <)r  less  violent,  beating  headiiche.     The  skin  is  (lr>' 
and  li(jt,  th(^  mouth  is  parched;  there  is  givat  thii'st.     The  sei'reti»'n* 
seem  all  dried  uj).     In  this  condition  of  extreme  disti-ess  the  patient 
remains  from  two  to  four  hours,  when  the  heat  begins  gradually  Tt> 
siiljside.     The  attack  is  i>assing  over  now  into  the  third  stajjfe.  tin' 

filCCdt, 

Perspiration  presents  itself  at  first  about  the  chest,  but  extemls^ 
gra<lually  over  the  body.  It  is  especially  abundant  al>out  the  net'k 
and  flexures  of  the  joints:  it  stands  out  in  l)eads  at  last,  and.  a^' 
cumulating,  trickK^s  down  upon  the  face.  Gradually  the  extrem** 
heat  begins  to  abate.  Under  the  evai>oration  of  the  excesfi^** 
amount  of  fluid  the  surface  cools,  the  head  ceases  to  ache,  the  ves- 
sels to  throb,  the  heart  to  boimd.  The  sweating  stage  lasts  tigai^ 
from  half  an  hour  to  two  hours.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  the  shortest  of  the 
three  stages  of  the  disease.     The  patient  now  falls  into  comfortable 
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•  is  able,  feeling  somewhat  languid  or  relaxed,  to  resume 

ion. 

lie  repeats  itself  in  twenty-four,  forty-eight,  or  seventy- 


SBBB^Kg 


miiiiii 


Quotidian  fever  (Seguio;. 


Fio.  lO**.— Tertian  fever  (SeKuin). 


to  constitute  quotidian,  tertian,  and  cjuartan  ty|)es  of  the 
he  tertian  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  type.  It  is  probable 
[uotidiau  and  quartan 
nations  of  the  tertian 

tertian  t^^^e  shows  it- 
•oquently  between  the 
.)  A.M.  and  2  P.M.,  but 
at  any  hour  of  the  day 
.attacks  earHer  or  hiter 
are  said  to  anticipate, 
?,  forms,  respectively, 
ig  and  decreasing  se- 
juble  tertians  and  dou- 
is  precipitate  or  other- 
'b    the  regular   order 

to  such  degree,  at 
>  embarrass  diagnosis. 
Iren  an  attack  of  in- 
fever  varies  in  several 
For  the  most  part  the 
nting.  The  child  be- 
vsy  or  sleepy,  dull ;  the 


Fio.  isy.— Quartan  fever  (Seguin). 


surface  becomes  cold  ;  the  nose 
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and  extremities  may  even  become  blue,  but  there  is  no  convulsive 
agitation.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  attack  is  announced  with 
the  onset  of  the  fever.  The  picture  does  not  varj^  in  fever  from  that 
of  an  adult,  save  that^  2,  children  easily  suffer  delirium  and  may 
become  more  or  less  comatose.  3.  The  sweating  stage  may  be  want- 
ing entirely,  or,  if  present,  is  never  so  abundant  or  long  continued. 

As  the  intermissions  become  leas  and  less  marked  the  disease 
finally  presentH  the  form  of  a  remittent  fever.  Fever  now  never 
entirely  abates  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  twenty-four 
hours,  but  there  may  be  noticed  during  the  early  hours  of  the  mom* 
ing  a  Tnore  or  less  distinct  remission  of  s\in{>toms  and  fall  of  tem- 
|jer«ture  of  one  to  three  degrees,  with  eorresjxjnding  improvement  in 

J  the  subjective  condition.  In  remittent  fever  the  attack  distinguishes 
itself  by  [uv eminence  of  sympti>ms  t>n  the  part  of  the  digestive  sys_ 
tern*  Tliere  is  ijastrO'lnieHiimil,  more  especially  duodenal  ca- 
tftrrfu  The  tongue  is  more  or  less  heavily  coated ;  there  is  more 
marked  anorexia  and  nausea  ;  vomiting  is  more  persistent  and 
tnmbh^sonie.  Many  cases  are  marked  hy  jaundice:  the  conjunctiva 
is  tinted.  The  skin  assumes  a  distinct  yello\i'ish  hue.  There  is  also 
prnnonnced  (•onstipation.  These  are  the  attacks  that  the  old  writers 
callrd  hiiioiLs  fever.  As  the  disease  becomes  more  and  more  con- 
tintious  it  comes  to  finally  assume  the  picture  of  typhoid  fever. 
Tliere  is,  alt>ng  with  the  gfistric,  more  and  more  nervous  depression^ 
more  and  more  stujx>r  i>r  heatlaclie,  so  that  at  times  the  diagnosis 
is  not  easily  distinguished  fn>m  that  of  typhoid  fever,  Hcetnaturia 
is  a  e(»mplit'atii>ti  which  occasionally  oi*curs  in  these  c^ses.  This 
accident  is  much  more  frequent  in    the  more  intensely   malarious 

Lc<Hinlrii*s,  Init  occurs   oeeasioually  everywhere.     In   the   temi^^K*rate 

'zone  htematuria  should  fii'st  excite  the  suspicion  of  malarial  fever. 
Ab  a  rule  it  yiekls  reailily  to  quinia. 

Masked  main rln  shows  itself  under  a  multitude  of  forms,  the  chief 
of  which  is  ueifnihjia.  Under  whatever  formj  m^isked  malaria  is 
umially  qnotidiarf  in  type.  The  affection  sets  in  in  the  earlier  hours 
i\t  the  JMiiniing  and  ceases  tuw^ard  the  close  of  the  afternoon.  The 
Nupra-oil>ital  nerves  are  pickeil  uiM>n  by  special  pi*efei'eut^e.  Supra- 
orhlldl  neuralgia  is  of  niahirial  origin  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Thia 
is  tlie  brow  ague,  or,  from  its  occurrence  during  the  day  kind  absence 
at  night,  tht*  *\sun  pain"  of  old  people.  The  ovcipital  nerves  nmk 
W4*uud  in  the  order  of  attack — pain  in  the  back  of  the  head,  with  the 
dtdl  depressit)n  that  distinguishes  malarial  poisonings.  It  sets  in 
abuut  10  oVkH*k  in  the  morning,  to  remain  with  the  patient  through- 
out the  day.  Tlie  intercostal  nerves  are  attacked  in  the  same  wa}', 
to  he  distinguished  at  times  from   other  intercostal   neuralgia,  or 

afft^ction  of  deeper  seated  organs,  only  by  the  therapeutic  test. 
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Sciatica  has  malarial  origin  rather  as  an  exception,  neuralgia  of 
this  nerve  arising  generally  from  other  causes.  Various  parfcsthesise, 
more  rarely  ansesthesife,  may  likewise  depend  upon  malarial  cau8e» 
and  be  recognize<l  liy  iieritnlicity  uf  occurrence  and  rapid  relief  under 
the  use  uf  quinia.  Malaria  may  also  simulate  pneamonia  and  pleu- 
risy, affection  of  the  kidney  and  bladder.  There  are  malarial  dysen- 
teries and  diarrhcjeas,  malai-ial  coryzas  and  catarrhs.  There  are  cases 
of  malarial  hydrophobia  and  tetanus,  night  blindnes.^^  etc.  Curiosi- 
ties of  all  kinds  may  be  found  in  the  case  books,  dependent  upon 
malaria  as  proven  in  the  same  way.  It  may  be  said  that  as  the 
malarial  poison  becomes  less  and  less  intense,  in  cities,  for  instance, 
as  distinguished  from  country  places,  the  niiisked  forms  of  malaria, 
which  are  the  milder  forms,  pr*Hlominate.  The  general  rule  hohls 
good  for  all  diseases  or  fur  any  affection  wiiicli  shows  more  or  less 
distinct  periodicity  of  occurrence.  It  [irobably  depends  upon  mal- 
arial cause.  Thus  dyspepsias  and  dysenteries  which  have  defied 
all  kinds  of  local  treatuiL^at  for  months  or  years  have  yielded  quickly  , 
and  permanently  to  specifie  treatment.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  element  of  periodicity  is  not  so  distinct  in  our  day 
as  formeriy.  In  the  tirst  place,  the  disease  itself  is  milder.  It  may 
be  assumed  that  less  of  the  cause  haa  been  inge^sted  or  inhaled,  or 
that  in  most  cases  the  course  of  the  disease  has  been  interrupted  or 
disturbed  by  treatment,  so  that  the  typical  periodicity  is  not  so  easily 
elicited.  But  doubt  alr>ne  justifies  a  trial  «»f  the  therapeutic  test, 
Of  these  cases  it  is  said  that  the  diagnosis  is  made  ex  jtivanffbus. 
Thus  also  it  is  made  plain  that  many  affections,  especially  neuralgias, 
of  perii>dic  occun-ence  or  recurrence^  are  not  necessjirily  malarial,  are 
rather  rheumatic  in  that  they  yield  sooner  to  the  salicylates  than  toj 
quinine. 

Permciotis  malaria  is  that  form  in  which  either  an  enormous 
amount  of  the  jxvisoo  has  been  receive<l  into  the  body,  or  the  bo<ly 
itself  has  been  greatly  debilitated  in  the  course  of  the  disease  or  by 
other  maladies.  Pernicious  malaria  shows  itself,  therefore,  most  in 
the  unacclimatized,  who  are  always  peculiarly  susceptible.  It  never 
occurs  with  the  first,  but  shows  itself  in  the  second  or  third  attack. 
It  is  announce€l  with  a  chill,  or  with  the  second  or  third  attack  of 
quotidian,  tertian,  or  quartan  form,  and  pres4ints  itself  also  in  variety 
of  form.  The  most  comnaon  is  the  comatose  fonn,  m  which,  under 
the  cliill,  the  jmtient  falls  into  fever,  stupor,  and  coma.  The  face  is 
deeply  flushed,  the  conjunctiviB  congested  ;  the  pujiils,  dilated  or  con- 
tnwted,  are  irresponsive  to  light ;  the  cheeks  flap  in  respiration  ;  there 
is  stertorous  breathing,  general  aboHtion  of  all  sense,  sensation,  and 
motion,  as  in  the  picture  of  cerebral  htemorrhage, 

A  marked  contrast  to  it  is  the  so-called  ahjid  fonu,  in  which 
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there  is  profound  collapse,  feeble,  fluttering  pulse,  cold  surface 
covered  with  a  clammy  sweat,  as  in  the  picture  of  a  protracted 
syncope. 

Pernicious  malaria  is  sometimes  manifested  also  in  the  convulsive 
form.  Fits,  which  closely  resemble  attacks  of  eclampsia,  agitate 
the  body,  or  assume  at  times  the  aspect  of  hydrophobia  with  its 
dread  of  water  and  terrible  anxiety  ;  or  of  tetanus,  w4th  fixation  of 
the  jaw,  rigid  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  body,  sometimes 
with  complete  opisthotonos. 

•Malarial  cachexia  shows  itself  in  individuals,  long  residents  of  a 
malarial  climate,  who  have  become  to  a  degree  acclimatized.  In 
these  cases  the  blood  may  be  said  to  be  saturated  with  malarial  poi- 
son, to  the  degradation  of  the  strength,  physical  and  mental.  These 
individuals  show  the  picture,  more  or  less  pronounced,  of  marasmus. 
There  is  emiiciation  with  the  prostration  ;  the  complexion  is  sallow, 
the  eyes  simken,  the  expression  listless,  apathetic.  Perhaps  the 
most  marked  bodily  change  to  be  discovered  in  these  cases  is  distinct 
enlargement  of  the  spleen,  which,  in  the  form  of  **ague  cake,"  may 
be  increased  from  five  to  fifteen  times  its  natural  size,  to  largely,  or 
apparently  entirely,  fill  up  the  abdominal  cavity.  These  subjects 
are  continual  sufferers  from  irregular  chills  and  fever,  with  head- 
ache, neuralgiiis,  and  the  various  masked  forms  of  the  disease.  The 
poison  which  accumulates  in  the  blood  and  spleen  may  manifest 
itself  in  almost  any  organ  at  any  time. 

The  diagnosis  rests  upon  the  periodicity  of  attack,  the  intermis- 
sions or  remissions  (as  determined  by  the  thermometer  in  the  hours 
of  early  morning),  the  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  and,  in  doubtful 
cases,  the  examination  of  the  blood.  Laveran  found  the  parasite 
four  hundred  and  thirty-two  times  in  four  hundred  and  eighty  ob- 
servations. 

The  pj'og nasi s  has  entirely  changed  for  the  better  since  the  dis- 
covery of  <[uinia — in  fact,  since  the  discovery  of  cinchona,  in  1C40, 
when  the  first  specimen  was  brought  to  Spain  from  Peru  by  the 
Count  of  Ciuchon,  the  Spanish  Viceroy,  and  his  body  physician, 
Juan  del  Vego.  Xot  much  distinct  progress  was  made,  however,  in 
the  treatment  of  the  disease  until  the  time  of  Sydenham,  who 
adopted  the  practice  suggested  by  a  druggist's  clerk,  Robert  Talbor, 
of  Cambridge,  to  dissolve  the  bark  in  alcohol  (making  a  tincture,  in 
other  words),  and  administering  the  remedy  close  upon  the  heels  of 
the  previous,  to  prevent  a  future,  attack.  This  treatment  was  p^f" 
fected  by  the  discovery  of  ciuinia  by  Pelletier,  since  which  time  th^ 
bark  itself  has  been  only  rarely  employed.  All 'question  of  discus- 
sion regarding  the  treatment  of  malaria  revolves  now  about  dosage 
and  time  of  administration.     It  is  now  common  and  the  best  pi*^ 
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tic©  to  tidminister  the  remedy  before  the  attack,  and,  as  quinme  has 
its  maximum  effect  five  hours  after  admiui^tration,  it  is  given  so 
that  this  effect  shall  coincide  with  the  onset  of  the  attack*  An  adult 
requires  tw^enty-five  to  thirty  grains,  a  child  five  to  fifteen  grains,  to 
prevent  attack.  It  is  best  given  in  pill,  capsule,  or  wafer,  and  to 
children  in  powder  with  milk,  in  broken  doses,  taken  in  the  course  of 
half  to  one  hour.  Quinine  is  one  of  the  remedies  which  may  In? 
^ven  with  nearly  equal  efficacy  in  the  same  doses  pt»r  rectum.  But 
quinine  may  fail,  for  two  reiusons— one,  that  the  remedy  may  not  be 
absorbed  ;  another,  that  after  long  use  tolerance  is  begotten.  These 
evils  may  be  avoided  by  the  administration  of  the  remedy  j>er  rec- 
tum or  subcutaneoosly.  For  such  use  the  neutral  bromide  is  to  be 
preferred,  as  all  acids  irritate  the  skin.  Care  must  be  taken  to  keep 
the  solution  hot.  The  test  tube,  the  spt^on,  and  the  syringe  must  all 
be  kept  warm,  and  the  drug,  in  the  ordinary  dose  of  five  grains  to 
the  maximum  dose  of  ten  grains,  must  be  injected  under  the  skin  of 
the  back  deep  into  the  subcutaneous  tissues.  Quinine  may  be  used 
in  this  way  in  only  the  most  cxeeptinnal  cases,  as,  for  instance,  in 
pernicious  malaria,  where  no  time  may  be  lost  in  addressing  the 
cause  of  the  disease* 

The  use  of  arsenic  in  malaria  dates  from  the  last  century.  It 
was  first  employed  b}'  charlatans  under  the  name  of  *'  ague  drops/^ 
and  came  into  general  use  only  when  Fowler  prepared  a  solution  by 
which  the  quantity  of  the  drug  could  be  easily  graduated  and  ad- 
ministered without  danger.  Arsenic  is  adapted  esjiecially  to  the 
cases  of  chronic  maiaria,  malarial  cachexia,  and  masked  forms  ob- 
stinate to  quinia.  The  remedy  is  best  given  in  the  form  of  Fowler  s 
solution,  gtt.  ij.-v.  after  each  meal,  to  l>e  increased  daily  to  tole- 
rance, as  manifest  in  puffiness  of  the  eyehds,  pain  in  the  bowels,  or 
diarrhcBa.  Uix>n  the  occun'ence  of  either  of  these  signs  the  remedy 
is  to  be  discontinued  at  once.  Should  it  be  deemed  necessary  to  con- 
tinue the  dose  in  larger  quantity^  the  jiaiu  and  the  diarrhoea  may  be 
prevented  by  the  simultaneous  use  of  a  few  di^ops  of  the  tincture  of 
opium. 

Under  the  use  of  quinia  and  arsenic  the  protozoa  which  cause  the 
disease  disappear  from  tlie  bloml,  but  to  secure  permanent  disap- 
pearance it  is  necessary  that  the  remedy  shall  be  continued  in  grad- 
ually diminished  doses  for  at  least  a  week  after  the  subsidence  of  all 
symptoms. 

As  methylene  blue  has  been  observed  to  have  the  siime  etfeet 
ujxjn  the  phismoiHum  malariie,  this  remedy  has  l>een  tried  success- 
fully by  Guttman  and  ElirHch.  Doses  of  one  to  one  and  one-half 
grams  of  pure  medicinal  mt^thylene  blue,  administered  in  capsule  to 
prevent  staining  the  mouth,  every  two  hours  for  one  or  two  days, 
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rid  the  blood  of  protozoa  and  break  up  the  attacks  of  the  disease. 
The  romedy  sometimes  causes  severe  dysuna  and  has  no  advantage 
over  quiDia,     CJbstijiate  cases  demand  change  of  climate. 


TELLOW   FETKR. 

YeDow  fever  ;  Spanish,  rotnito  negro  (black  vomit) , — An  acute 
infection  of  tropical  coast  towns,  characterized  by  fever,  which  shows 
itself  in  stages  of  access,  subsidence  (stage  of  calm),  and  renewal 
(stage  of  reaction),  icterus,  alliuniinuria,  hsematemesis  (black  voiuit), 
and  rapid  and  profoimd  prostration. 

History,  Geography^  etc* — Yellow  fever  is  indigenous  in  cer- 
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Fto.  16i>.— Temperature  ch&rt,  yelJow  fever;  mild  case 

tain  parts  of  the  tropics— West  Africa,  where  it  is  l)elieved  to  have 
originated  ;  West  Indies  (Antilles),  first  in  1047;  Mexico  in  1099 — 
and  is  thence  disseminated  along  lint^s  of  travel  Ijv  sea  to  seaport 
towns  or  towns  in  direct  (river)  communication  with  the  sea. 

It  is  nowhere  indigenous  in  our  coimtry,  and  dies  out  every  win- 
Iter  on  the  advent  of  fmst.  Hence  it  must  be  freshly  imf>oi*tt*<l,  un- 
less infect-ed  matter  lie  hehl  over  under  favoring  circunistances^  as  at 
Memphis,  1879,  where  it  had  hibernated  from  the  previous  year. 

It  reache^l  the  United  States  first  at  Boston  in  1693,  and  has  since 
occurred  and  prevailed  at  various  places  and  iieriods — sometimes  as  a 
mild  endemic,  sometimes  as  a  devastating  epidemic — up  to  the  |)resent 
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time.  Thus  in  Philadelphia  in  1793,  of  11,000  cases,  4.040  fell  victims 
to  the  diiiease  ;  in  the  epidemic  of  1853  at  New  Orleans  the  mortal- 
ity was  7.970,  and  in  that  of  Memphis  in  1873  the  deaths  niiml>ered 
2,000.  The  disease  has  been  carried  as  far  north  as  Portsmouth, 
New  Hampshire  (17l>8).  and  has  p<metrated  to  the  interior  hy  refugees 
as  far  as  Cincinnati  and  Galh'polis  (1887).  The  highest  altitude 
(seven  hundred  and  forty-five  feet  al>ove  the  level  of  the  sea)  was 
reached  at  Chattanooga^  Tennessee  (1878).  The  famous  College  of 
Physicians  of  Philadelphia  first  (171i7)  promulgated  the  view  lliat  the 
disease  is  always  of  foreign  origin  and  slK>idd  be  ban^^d  out  by  quar- 
antine.    The  finest  description  of  yellow  fever  was  furnished  by  l*a 
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Fto.  161.— Temperftt lire  chart,  yelJow  fever;  tjplc^  tevert?  cas*, 

R<xjhe,  Philadelphia  (1793)  ;  the  most  thorough  studies  of  etiology  by 
Sternberg,  Surgeon  U.  S.  A.,  Washington  (1890). 

Etiology. — Yellow  fever  comes  only  from  wnthont,  and  is  pre- 
sumptively caused  by  a  micro-organism  whicb,  despite  claims  to  the 
contrary,  has  not  yet  been  isohxted.  The  disease  requires  for  develop* 
ment  a  certain  temperature  (75^  F.)  and  niciisture.  It  is  not  directly 
contagious,  and  is  chiefly  conveyed  by  things  (fomites)^  especially 
by  baggage  and  bedding  of  patients,  and  bilge  water  of  ships  carry- 
ing eases  of  the  disease.  The  acclimatized  have  a  degree  of  immu- 
nity which  is  lost  by  change  of  residence  to  regions  never  visited  by 
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the  disease.  The  colored  races,  Africans,  Creoles,  have  a  certain  in 
miinity  and  lessened  mortality.  One  attack  confers  immunity,  as 
rule. 

Symptoms, — The  incubation  is  short,  from  one  to  five  days 
This  period  is  usually  wholly  free  of  symptoms.  In  exceptiona 
cases  malaise,  anorexia,  headache,  vertigo,  pain  in  the  back,  fatigw 
with  tendency  to  sweat,  may  show  themselves  as  prodromata. 

As  a  rule  the  onset  is  sudden,  with  a  chill,  attended  and  followed 
by  fever  y  frontal  headache,  and  heavy  rheumatic  pains.  Pains  in 
the  loins  and  legs  may  be  excruciating  in  severity.  The  face  is 
flushed,  the  eyes  shine  and  are  intolerant  to  light.     **  The  dusky 
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Fig.  102. —Temperature  chart,  yellow  fever ;  protracted  case. 


face  with  tho  deop  suffusion  of  the  eyes  in  severe  cases  is  quite  char- 
acteristic "  (Sternberg).  Tho  inilse,  full  and  strong  at  first,  is  reduced 
in  frequency  and  force,  often  during  the  height  of  the  /6»i»<»r,  and 
always  in  the  stage  of  calm,  when  it  may  fall  from  100-130  to  40-30 
in  the  minute. 

The  cardinal  synii)tom8  of  yellow  fever  are  three — \'iz.,  the  fever, 
the  icterus,  the  vomit.  These  symptoms  have  given  the  name  to  the 
disease. 

The  fever  is  peculiar,  in  that  it  consists  of  but  a  single  paroxysH 


with  a  break  in  its  gradual  fall.     The  temperature  m  highest  at  the 
and  falls  at  once,  and  to  such  degree  that  the  first  few  days  only 
considered  febrile. 

Hereupon  ensues  the  stage  of  calm,  a  period  nearly  or  quita  free 
of  fever,  but  marked  by  profound  prof^tration.  The  st^ige  of  calm, 
like  the  stage  of  fever,  lasts  from  a  few  liours  to  a  few  days,  and  is 
followed  by  the  reaction  with  fever  of  remittent  type.  The  accom- 
panying charts  (Figs,  160-162)  from  SternlK^rg*s  account  record  the 
run  of  the  temperature  in  a  mild,  a  jirotracted,  and  a  severe  case. 

iThe  icteruSf  which  may  be  entirely  absent,  usually  shows  itself 
about  the  tbird  day,  and  varies  in  degree  from  a  faint  yellu\^nsh 
tinge  to  a  deeji  mahogany  hue.  Wheti  absent  from  the  skin  it  may 
be  still  seen  in  the  conjunctivae,  where  it  often  makes  striking  con- 


TlQ,  163>.  — LiTer  cells  In  yi'ih>wr  r»'vt-r  wiili 
necrotic  mmaaeA  tn  &ad  between  the  liver 
opila  <8t«niberg), 


Fig  1<14.— StreptoccKtciisfrom  vomit  (not  block) 
of  yeilow  fever  (iitt*rhb^rg) 


trasts  in  the  colored  race;  in  a  fatal  case  it  may  show  itself  only 
post  mortem.  The  icterus  is  duo  to  rapid  tii.sorganization  of  the  liver 
and  reabsorption  of  bile.  The  syraptonis  largely  revolve  about  the 
condition  of  the  liver,  which  is  found  on  autopsy  to  have  suffered 
acute  parenchymatous  with  fatty  change  without  seosil>le  atrophy. 
Products  of  this  degeneration,  as  well  as  of  tbe  kidney »  which  shows 
the  same  procea*?,  jx>ison  tlie  blood  and  produce  in  the  last  stages  of 
the  disease  s^Tiiptoms  of  urmmia,  the  cholera  ttfphoid  with  coma. 

Gastric  distress,  vomiting,  as  a  sign  f>f  toxaemia,  l)elongs  to  all 
the  grave  infections,  but  is  especially  frequent  and  severe  in  yellow 
fever-     The  black  vomit  is  blood  from  h^emorrhag©  by  dia|)edesis 
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through  paretic  vessel  walls.  It  shows  itself  in  the  graver  cases  in 
the  course  of  the  first  days,  but  is  often  entirely  absent  even  in  fatal 
cases  of  the  disease.  ■  Haemorrhage  may  occur  also  from  other  mn- 
cossB,  as  from  the  mouth  and  nose  (epistaxis),  more  rarely  from  the 
stomach,  intestine,  bladder,  uterus,  etc. 

The  urine  is  scanty  and  dark,  in  bad  cases  suppressed,  and  at 
ways  contains  albumin  as  one  of  the  main  features  of  the  disease. 
The  mind  is  usually  clear  but  indifferent.  Consciousness  is  main- 
tained with  apathy.  Delirium  is  not  common,  though  the  scene 
usually  closes  with  coma. 

The  diagnosis  rests  upon,  1,  the  existence  of  the  disease  in  the 
community,  or  knowledge  of  its  importation;  2,  the  albuminuria, 
which  in  its  presence  or  abundance  helps  to  distinguish  yellow  from 
remittent  (malarial)  fever;  3,  the  character  of  the  fever  with  its 
stages;  4,  the  icterus;  5,  the  coffee-ground  or  black  vomit.  Yeflow 
fever  is  distinguished  from  dengue  by  the  fever  (stages),  as  well  as 
by  the  predominant  or  persistent  pains  of  dengue,  and  from  typbaid 
by  the  mental  state,  fever,  and  abdominal  signs  of  typhoid  fever. 

The  prognosis  is  always  grave,  and  is  based  upon  the  intensity  of 
individiial  signs,  the  amount  of  albuminuria,  the  degree  of  fever  and 
of  jaundice,  etc.  Black  vomit  is  ominous,  but  is  by  no  means  of 
necessity  fatal.  The  mortality  ranges  from  ten  per  cent  with  the 
acclimatized,  to  eighty  per  cent  with  those  not  thus  protected.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  deaths  occur  in  the  first  week  of  the  disease. 

Prophylaxis  consists  in  the  quarantine  of  ships  carrying  cases 
of  the  disease.  Land  quarantine  is  useless.  Camp  Ufe  in  healthy 
places  is  the  best  protection  during  prevalence  of  epidemics. 

The  treatment  is  symptomatic.  It  is  considered  good  practice  to 
open  the  bowels  freely  at  the  start  with  calomel  or  castor  oil,  but  tod 
practice  to  continue  purgation.  Fever  is  best  allayed  by  sponge 
baths  and  phenacetin  gr.  v.-x. ;  irritability  of  the  stomach  by  cracked 
ice,  bicarbonate  of  soda  gr.  x.-xx.,  best  in  soda  or  Selters  water,  or 
by  chloral  gr.  ij.-v.  in  peppermint  water. 

To  counteract  the  excessive  acidity  of  the  various  secretions, 
Sternberg  suggested  the  use  of  sublimate  with  the  bicarbonate  of 
soda  as  an  alkaline  antiseptic.  After  favorable  reports  from  exten- 
sive trial,  the  combination  was  improved  as  follows: 

3  Sodii  bicarbonatis 3  iv. 

Hydrargyri  bichloridis gr.  ss. 

AquoB  purflB 0  ij. 

M. 

For  a  severe  case  two  tablespoonfuls  every  hour,  day  and  nigM' 
for  a  mild  case,  every  hour  by  day  and  every  two  hours  by  nigW; 
administer  always  ice-cold. 
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CEREBRO-SPIKAL  MENINGITIS. 

Cerebro*s[>inal  meningitis  (epidemic  as  distinct  from  simple  and 
tubercular  meningitis,  ^ifjviyB^  a  membninej. — ^An  acute  iiifection^ 
causeil  probably  hj  variuus  bacteria,  commonly  by  a  diplococcus, 
eliaracterized  by  sudden  onset,  headache,  opisthotonos,  herpes, 
hyperjesthesia,  and  constiimtion. 

Histortj,  Geographij,  f'^c,— Cerebro-spinal  meningitis  is  a  dis- 
ease of  modem  origin  or  of  mcKlero  recognition,  for  previous  tt>  the 
present  century  there  was  no  possible  diflferentiatiou  of  this  disease 
and  forms  of  typhus  fever,  iiernicious  malarial  fever,  tetanus,  and 
the  various  intianimations  of  the  brain  and  cord,  diseasCvS  known  to 
be  as  old  as  the  history  of  medicine. 

It  is  now  conceded  that  it  was  fii'st  remarkefl  as  a  separate  dis* 
ease  in  Geneva.  February,  181K5,  by  Vieusseux,  who  called  the  mal- 
ady a  Ji^i^re  cereftra/e  a<a.rigwe,  and  admitted  that  neither  he  nor 
his  colleagues  had  ever  seen  a  similar  disease. 

The  next  outbreak  of  the  disejise,  -with  unmistakable  signs,  oc- 
curred in  our  own  country,  with  the  first  cases  at  Medfield,  Mass, , 
in  1806*  These  cases  fornied  the  preface  to  a  long  chai>ter  in  the 
history  of  the  disease*,  known  then  as  **  sinking  typhuK/'  ten  yearn 
in  duration,  during  which  time  it  extended  over,  but  remained  con- 
fined to,  the  New  England  States. 

Though  doubtful  cases  jire vailed  tefore  this  time,  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis  belongs  to  the  nineteenth  century,  and  its  history  natu- 
rally falls  into  three  periods,  quite  distinct,  the  first  embracing  the 
first  cases  of  *' ataxic  cerebral  fever/' observed  at  Geneva  in  1805, 
and  of  ** spotted  fever,''  in  MHssiicbusetts,  in  1806  ;  the  second  com- 
mencing with  the  outbreak  at  Bayonne  in  1837,  and  ext<?nding  over 
various  parts  of  Europe  and  America  ^up  to  the  year  1866,  gradu- 
ally merging  into  the  third  or  present  period,  when  the  disease  has 
become  nearly  universal, 

Cerebix>-spinal  meningitis  belongs  among  the  rarest  of  epidemic 
diseases.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  disease  *is  a  pandemic  af- 
fection sporadic  cases  are  of  continual  recurrence,  but  these  cases  re- 
main isolated  as  a  rule.  The  practitioner  is  often  surprised  at  being 
confronteil  with  a  jironounced  case  of  this  disease  in  a  crowded  ten- 
ement house,  in  a  i.»fdatial  suburban  residence,  in  a  barrack  or  jail, 
in  the  ward  of  a  hospital,  in  a  distant  farmhouse,  when  no  similar 
case  ma}'  have  been  reported,  and  probably  no  other  case  may  show 
itself  for  3-ears.  Widespread  epidemics  constitute  the  great  excep- 
tion in  the  history  of  this  disease,  the  outbreak  at  Dantzic  in  18G4- 
65  being  the  only  notable  example.  So  that  individual  cases,  not 
distinctly  marked^,  are  apt  to  be  overlooked  for  a  time  or  erroneously 
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diagnosticated,  and  numerous  instances  are  recorded  in  which  the 
diagnosis  has  been  fully  established  only  upon  autopsy. 

Etiology. — Every  attempt  to  connect  cerebro-spinal  meningitiB 
with  any  special  climate  has  turned  out  a  signal  failure.    EquaDf 
futile  has  been  the  endeavor  to  fix  the  disease  in  connection  with  anj 
special  soiL     But  the  season  of  the  year  has  more  to  do  with  the  j 
development  of  this  disease.     Perhaps  the  most  striking  fact  apps* 
rent  in  the  study  of  the  etiology  of  this  affection  is  the  frequencjr 
of  its  occurrence  during  the  colder  months  of  the  year.    Thus,  of 
fifty-two  epidemics  in  France  and  Switzerland,  twenty-three  occurred 
in  winter,  thirteen  in  winter  and  spring,  and  but  two  in  the  midst 
of  summer  :  while  of  sixteen  epidemics  in  our  own  country,  six  oc- 
curred in  winter  and  five  in  winter  and  spring. 

While  it  is  acknowledged  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  that  an 
almost  freakish  variation  has  occurred  in  its  attack  of  individuals,  it 
is  generally  conceded  that  it  shows  predilection  for  the  period  rf 
youth.  Thus  it  is  stated  by  Hirsch  that  of  1,267  fatal  cases  in 
Sweden  in  the  years  1855-60,  where  the  age  was  stated,  889  were 
under  fifteen  years  of  age,  328  from  sixteen  to  forty  years,  and  50 
over  forty  years  of  age.  Emminghaus  makes  the  collective  state-  i 
ment,  from  over  fifty  extensive  observers,  that  of  1,435  cases  1,133 
were  under  fifteen  years  of  age.  Smith,  New  York,  found  that  of 
975  cases  771  occurred  in  persons  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  336 
in  children  under  five  years  of  age.  In  some  epidemics  children 
have  been  the  only  \4ctims  of  the  disease. 

Individual  epidemics  have  been  frequently  noticed  to  have  been 
distinctly  connected  with  different  social  states.  The  selection  of 
soldiers  as  exclusive  victims  has  made  this  disease  a  familiar  guest 
in  army  life.  The  recent  conscripts  and  new  recruits  have  been 
often  the  sole  victims  of  the  disease.  Pfeiflfer  says  the  disease  "  pre- 
fers winter,  soldiers,  and  cliildren.^' 

A  strict  localization  of  the  disease  to  certain  houses,  flats,  or  sto- 
ries has  often  been  observed.  Prisons,  workhouses,  orphan  asylums* 
constitute  at  times  breeding  places  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis.  Tte 
epidemic  in  Ireland  in  184:6  was  strictly  confined  to  the  prisons,  and 
the  disease  broke  out  with  the  same  seclusion  in  the  orphan  asylumB 
in  Philadelphia  and  Vienna  in  1863,  Washington  in  1869,  and  Jeru- 
salem in  1872. 

One  attack  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  confers  future  immunity* 

Symptoms. — The  disease  begins  with  the  aspect  of  a  grave,  acute 
infection.     As  a  rule  the  onset  is  sudden,  with  the  impress  of  p^ 
found  toxaemia.     A  chill  comes  on  in  the  midst  of  apparent  health)    , 
with  vomiting,   excruciating    headache,    and   rapid   prostration. 
Tenderness  and  stiffness  in  the  hack  of  the  neck  supervene  in  the 
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irae  of  a  few  hours.  The  face  is  pale,  the  expression  anxious  and 
ange,  the  extremities  stiflf  and  tremulous.  The  slightest  motion 
tensifies  the  pain  in  the  whole  body  ;  the  act  of  vomiting  makes  it 
Tocious.  A  sense  of  formication  with  hypercesthesia  is  felt  first, 
a  a  rule,  in  the  lower  extremities,  to  which  it  may  remain  confined, 
r  it  may  extend  over  the  whole  body.  The  special  senses  of  sight 
md  hearing  become  likewise  supersensitive.  A  flare  of  light,  the 
^lam  of  a  door,  the  rumble  of  wheels  in  the  street,  a  touch  of  the 
3ed,  produce  a  condition  of  agony.  Even  the  approach  of  an  at- 
tendant with  the  gentlest  ministrations  is  watched  with  apprehen- 
sion. Temporary  relief  of  this  distress  is  secured  during  a  state  of 
sopor  or  stupor  which  may  occur,  from  which  the  patient  awakens 
or  is  aroused — children  often  with  a  cri  hijdrocephalique — with  a 
renewal  of  the  same  symptoms  in  greater  or  less  degree. 

Li  the  course  of  a  few  days,  often  during  the  same  day  of  attack. 


Fig.  185.— Eztivixie  opisthotonos.    From  the  original  painting  by  Sir  Charles  Bell  (Spence). 

the  stiffness  of  the  neck  increases  to  ri^dity ,  or  extends  to  constitute 
the  characteristic  opisthotonos. 

Opisthotonos  stands  in  the  foreground  in  the  semeiology  of  this 
disease.  It  is  rare  that  some  degree  of  rigidity  in  the  back  of  the 
lieek  is  not  present,  though  Burden  Sanderson  declares  that  in  the 
Pnissdan  epidemic,  1864-65,  there  were  many  cases  in  which  there 
^as  no  stiffness  or  retraction  of  the  muscles.  In  the  lightest  cases 
there  is  simply  a  sense  of  increased  resistance  on  attempts  at  flexion 
<>f  the  head  upon  the  chest— a  valuable  point  in  differential  diagnosis 
**or  a  slight  degree  of  tenderness  to  pressure  upon  the  cervical  ver- 
^hrsB.  In  most  severe  cases  rigidity  is  marked,  with  retraction  of 
the  entire  head,  to  such  degree  at  times  as  to  give  rise  to  extreme 
niechanical  dysphagia.  Leyden  speaks  of  cases  in  which  the  head 
^bent  back  at  a  right  angle  to  the  spine,  and  Gordon  mentions  an 
stance  in  which,  in  addition  to  this  deformity,  the  spine  presented 
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"a  most  wonderful  uniform  curve  concave  backward."  The  most 
striking  illustration  of  the  degree  to  which  this  extension  may  occur 
was  reported  by  Ne\alle  Hart  in  a  case  in  which  the  pressure  of  the 
occiput  caused  a  slough  between  the  scapulae.  In  the  experience  of 
this  author  the  degree  of  opisthotonos  corresponded  with  the  gravity 
of  the  disease.  Not  infrequently  the  rigidity  extends  lower  in  tbe 
vertebral  column,  as  in  Gordon's  case  just  mentioned.  Thus  Jan- 
sen  mentions  an  instance  where  the  whole  body  could  be  lifted  rigid 
with  the  hand  behind  the  occiput,  and  Ziemssen  and  Merkel  report 
cases  of  *' ortliotonos"  in  which  attempts  to  flex  the  head  pushed 
the  body  like  a  statue  to  the  foot  of  the  bed.  With  the  other  symp- 
toms mentioned  this  condition  may  disappear,  to  reappear  in  greater 
or  less  degree,  undergo  fluctuations  throughout  the  disease,  con- 
tinue to  the  fatal  end — as  long  in  one  case  as  forty-nine  days— or  re* 
main  in  some  degree  until  full  recovery.  Ziemssen  speaks  of  conva- 
lescents going  about  with  rigid  spines,  and  cases  are  rejwrted  in 
which  the  condition  lasted  throughout  life.  Usually  the  retraction 
is  symmetrical,  as  pleurosthotonos  is  very  rare.  The  rigidity  is  due 
to  tonic  contraction  of  the  deej)  muscles  of  the  neck,  the  splenii ;  the 
superficial  muscles,  the  trapezii,  remain  unaffected.  Convulsive 
twitchings  of  the  face,  or  clonic  spasms  in  the  muscles  of  the  ex- 
tremities, may  now  occur,  with  delirium  or  outbursts  of  maniacal 
excitement  under  the  slightest  provocation.  In  the  case  of  a  young 
lady,  under  the  observation  of  the  author,  clonic  convulsions  of  the 
upf>er  extremities  existed  continuously  for  three  days  and  nights,  and 
were  only  stilled  finally  by  narcotic  doses  of  opium.  This  patient 
escaped  with  Hfe,  but  with  lesions  that  left  it  of  Uttle  value. 

The  skin  shows  the  greatest  variety  of  eruption  of  any  one  of 
the  acute  infections,  with  nothing  i)eculiar  or  pathognomonic  in  any. 
A  scarlatinous  blush,  more  especially  of  the  face,  is  very  frequent  in 
the  first  days  of  the  disease,  and  a  roseolar  exanthem,  more  espe- 
cially upon  the  trunk  and  extremities,  frequently  follows  later. 
Hirsch  sjx^aks  of  spots  resembling  measles,  Ziemssen  mentions  urti- 
caria, Kanipli  erysipelatous  maculae,  Grimshaw  pemphigus,  and 
Jenks  bulhe,  in  individual  cases.  As  to  the  petechiae  winch  have 
falsely  named  the  disease,  they  are  most  frequently  distinguished  by 
their  absence.  Yet  bloody  eruptions  or  extravasations  do  occur  in 
this  disease  as  frequently  as  in  any  acute  infectious  malady  of  equal 
gravity. 

The  only  eruption  which  has  any  real  significance  in  meningitis 
is  herpes.  It  begins  usually  as  early  as  the  third  day  of  the  disease, 
and  may  continue  in  renewed  eruption  throughout  its  course,  or,  as 
Hirsch  remarks,  weeks  after  full  recovery.  It  shows  itself  first,  as  a 
rule,  about  the  face,  on  the  lips,  nose,  forehead,  and  neck,  or  may 


&nd  to  the  chest,  abdomen,  back,  nates,  and  even  the  extremities. 
Pneumonia  is,  perhaps,  the  only  disease  which  shows  herpes  in  equal 
frequency,  but  the  herpes  of  menin^tis  differs  from  that  of  pneumo- 
nia in  having  no  progiiostie  vahie.  In  fact,  a  renewed  outbreak 
rather  signifies  an  exacerbation  of  the  disease- 

The  temjjerature  curve  of  the  disease  distinguishes  itself  by  its 
irre^larity.  As  a  rule  it  rises  quickly  at  fii*st  to  102'  P.,  or  even 
104 ''^  F*,  to  fall  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  or  to  undergo  fluctim- 
tious  in  extreme  degree,  siriking  at  times  below  the  normab  An  ex- 
treme hyp*»rpyrexia  not  infrequently  precedes  a  fatal  termination, 
which  is  usually  attended,  however,  with  a  reduction  to  corresiMiiid 
vrith  the  marble  coldness  of  the  skin. 

The  pulse  increases  out  of  all  pro]_M>rtion  to  the  temperature,  to 
ex{>erience,  later  on  in  the  attack,  gre^iter  Murtuation  in  f  re<iuency, 
volume,  and  tone  than  in  almost  any  other  disease.  The  same  va- 
riations are  noticed  also  in  the  acts  of  respiration,  which  are  ofteu 
quick  and  slow  in  the  course  of  the  same  hour  of  the  day. 

The  tongue  is  usually  dry  and  red,  in  l)ad  citses  tissured  and  fu- 
ligijious,  and  sordes  in  these  cases  cover  the  teeth  and  gums. 

The  abdunien  is  sunken  and  retracted,  often  to  such  a  degret*  as 
to  show  the  imtliues  ^if  the  bodies  uf  the  vertebrae,  or  make  distiuctly 
apparent  tbe  crests  and  prominences  of  the  iliac  lx>nes.  Constipa- 
tion is  present,  as  a  rule.  The  urine  flows  scantily  and  slowly  from 
a  paretic  bladder,  or  in  the  worst  ciises  is  voitled  unconsciously  in 
bed.  Trismus,  singultus.  deUriuna,  and  coma,  with  ecchymoses  and 
naeteorism  of  the  abdouien,  mark  the  speedy  advent  of  the  clos4>  of 
the  disea.9e  ;  or  relaxatiou  of  the  opisthot<mos,  relief  of  the  paiii  in 
the  head,  with  critical  sweats  (ir  enui'esis,  iudicate  a  favorable  reso- 
lution, 

Of  the  symptoms  producetl  by  the  local  lesions,  pain  in  the  head 
is  among  the  most  prominent.  H end ti the— crushing  as  if  jvrCMbiced 
by  a  vise,  or  boring  as  from  the  penetration  of  nails  or  screws — is,  as^ 
has  been  stated,  one  of  the  initial  signs,  and  it  constitutes  always  one 
of  the  most  obstinate  and  distressing  features  (if  the  dis**ase.  Fortu- 
nately it  is  subject  to  interniissious  or  remissions  in  the  eourse  of  the 
disease^  and  not  infrequently  it  disappears  altogether.  The  other 
signs  of  the  disease  may  then  still  remain  in  force,  though  cessiition 
of  headache  may  lie  usually  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  favorable 
in  prognosis.  Warning  should  be  entered  liere.  however, 
against  that  omini>us  arrest  of  headaelio,  along  with  a  general 
euphorti,  which  sometimes  immediately  precedes  the  end.  IV/7/f/o 
may  be  associated  with  the  headache,  to  greatly  aggravate  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  patient  by  compelling  the  continued  observance  of  the 
recumbent  posture. 
20 
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Pain  of  a  similar  character,  indescribable  in  its  intensity,  is  ein 
felt  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  in  the  spinal  column — rhachiahjia-^ 
the  extremities,  or  anywhere  upon  the  surface  in  the  course  of  the 
spinal  nerves.  Usually  such  pain  is  paroxysmal,  fulgurant,  agonii- 
ing.  It  shoots  out  from  the  posterior  nerve  roots  of  the  spinal  cord.  ' 
where  the  local  lesion,  as  determined  by  gravity,  is  most  intense,  and 
carries  with  it  sickening  sensations  of  precordial  depression. 

A  more  characteristic,  though  less  frequent,  sign  of  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis  is  hypercesthesia  of  the  surface.  It  is  commonly  absent 
altogether  in  the  lighter  or  abortive  forms,  and  may  not  show  itself  ' 
throughout  the  short  course  of  the  f oudroyant  forms,  but  it  is  quite 
constant,  at  legist  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  disease,  in  cases  of  average  ^ 
intensity.  It  is  first  seen,  as  a  rule,  in  the  lower  extremities,  to  which 
it  may  remain  confined,  next  in  the  upper  extremities,  and  lastly  in 
the  face  and  head.  Like  the  pain,  it  may  undergo  remissions  and 
exacerbations,  may  disappear  to  recur  later,  or  may  last  over,  in 
regions,  to  the  period  of  convalescence.  When  present  it  adds  a 
peculiar  poignancy  to  the  suffering  of  the  patient,  who  watches  with 
anxious  eyes  every  movement  about  the  room.  In  aggravated  c^ses 
it  is  manifest  also  during  sleep,  and  even  the  stupor  of  coma  does  not 
entirely  annul  it.  In  such  cases  it  interferes  with,  or  even  entirdr 
l)revents,  an  examination  of  the  patient,  which,  however,  may  be  un- 
necessary, as,  with  the  history  and  superficial  inspection,  it  f  retjuentlj 
declares  the  disease.  It  is  often  absent  throughout  the  whole  couwe 
of  the  malady. 

The  symptoms  on  the  part  of  the  digestive  system  l>elong  among 
the  cardinal  manifestations  of  the  disease,  as  vomiting  ranks  in  signi- 
ficance along  with  the  chill,  headache,  and  opisthotonos.  It  is  only 
the  mildest  cases  which  show  no  disturbance  of  the  stomach.  It 
ceases  frequently  in  a  few  days,  to  reappear  in  bad  cases,  and  to  re- 
main at  times  a  more  or  less  constant  attendant  of  the  disease. 

Complications, — Cerebro-spinal  meningitis  is . particularly  prone 
to  a  number  of  grave  complications  and  sequelae,  prominent  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  i)aralysis  and  paresis  of  various  organs 
and  members,  and  profound,  often  {)ermanent  lesions  of  the  eye  2sA 
ear. 

Among  the  most  frecjuent  and  serious  of  the  complications  ai« 
catarrhal  and  croupous  pneumonia.  Of  these  affections  catarrhal 
imeumonia,  or  broncho-pneumonia,  is  most  frequently  encountered^ 
children,  and,  if  developed  as  a  secondary  affection,  readily  unde^ 
goes  favorable  resolution.  But  croupous  pneumonia  has  a  much 
more  serious  prognosis.  It  occurs  more  frequently  in  certain  ep" 
<lemics — fifteen  times  in  the  Erlangen  epidemic  of  18G6  to  18?2-and 
<levelops  by  predilection  in  the  hiter  periods  of  the  outbreak  of  the  dis- 
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case.     H>-peraBsthe8ia  may  eventuate  in  ancesthesia  to  such  degree 

to  permit  the  penetration  of  a  pin. 

Of  the  sj^ecial  senses,  besides  that  of  touch,  the  senses  of  vision 
and  heai-ing  suffer  mtist.  Ct>rrospantUng  to  the  hy|)enesthesia  or  hy- 
peralgesia of  the  surface  of  the  body  is  photophobia,  to  such  degree, 
as  a  rule,  as  to  necessitate  the  darkening  of  tlie  chamber  and  the 
avoidance  of  artificial  hght«  Graver  lesions  tlian  this  fimctional  dis- 
turbance*^ conjunctivitis,  iritis,  irido-choroiditis,  neuritis,  atrophy  of 
the  optic  nerve,  even  panopJitbahnitia*  may  occur  in  the  course  of  the 
<lisea8e.  The  same  exaltation  of  seiLsibility  affects  the  ear  with  even 
greater  distress,  because  offence  in  this  regard  is  less  preventable. 
Suppurative  processei*  in  the  middle  aod  internal  ear,  |)erforation  of 
the  membranes,  atrophic  changes,  are  amcjug  the  graver  affec^tions 
of  this  organ  as  complicatimis  and  seqoeke  of  tliis  disease.  So  cere- 
brO'Spinal  meningitis  is  one  of  the  most  cummon  causes  of  deafness, 
perhaps  the  most  common  cause  of  all  diseases  affecting  the  internal 
ear.  For  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  affei^tion  is  liihiteral  and 
permanent.     Deaf -mutism  most  frequently  results  from  thiis  disease, 

Form^. — ^Although  different  epidemics  exhibit  great  variations  in 
the  degn>e  and  number  nf  the  syniiitoms  cited,  cereljro-spinal  men* 
ingitij*  usually  shows  itself  Ijesules,  in  the  tyjiical  cases  mentioned, 
in  one  of  three  distinct  forms  or  types — namely,  the  abortive,  thi^  in- 
termittent, and  the  siderant  or  fond rof^ant. 

The  abtirtive  (orm  exhiliits  all  its  symptoms  in  the  lightest  grade. 
The  he^lache  is  slight^  the  stiffness  of  the  neck  trivial  or  temporary, 
and  vomiting  may  not  occur,  or  may  not  recur  after  the  first  attack. 
Such  cases  often  entirely  escape  recognition,  or  are  diagnosticated 
only  because  of  the  prt^'valence  of  an  epidemic  of  the  disease. 

The  intermitteHf  fonn  is  noticed  more  esiK^cially  in  certain  epi- 
demics, thcjugh  such  cases  are  wont  to  occur  in  any  extensive  out- 
break of  the  disease.  Not  infreijuontly  isolated  sjx>radic  c-ases 
assume  this  form,  to  the  great  embarrassment  of  the  priictitioner. 
Quotidian  and  tertian  intermissions  or  remissions  occur  in  all  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease,  leading  often  for  a  time  to  erroneous  prog- 
nostications. The  intermissions  are  by  no  means  as  distinct,  as  a 
rule,  as  the  periodicities  of  malarial  disease,  yet  they  prove  exceed- 
ingly deceptive  to  su|jerticial  observation.  The  exacerbations  cori*e- 
spoud  undoubtedly  to  the  irregular  invasions  or  advances  of  the 
cause  of  the  disease. 

The  foudr(^yant  is  the  fulminant  form,  in  which  the  patient  is 
often  killed  by  the  force  of  tlie  pijisou  before  pijrnianent  local  lesions 
have  time  to  develop.  These  are  the  cases  which  destroy  life  in  the 
course  of  from  six  to  thirty-six  hours.  The  patients  in  these  cases 
Are  often  suddenly  stricken  with  unconsciousness  and  convulsions, 
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sometimes  preceded  for  an  hour  or  two  with  vomiting  and  pain  in 
the  head,  in  which  condition  they  are  carried  home,  paUid,  cold,  or 
sHghtly  cyanotic,  showing  no  reaction  to  the  most  powerful  stima- 
lants,  to  sink  into  coma  and  speedily  succumb. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  external  appearance  of  the  body  in 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis  varies  with  the  duration  of  the  diseMd 
Rapid  or  foudroyant  cases  exhibit  no  change,  but  cases  of  longer  < 
duration  show  an  emaciation  which  in  protracted  illness  siraulatel 
that  of  cancer  and  tuberculosis.  No  trace  of  eruption  is  discova^ 
able,  as  a  rule,  though  occasionally  the  surface  remains  covered  \rith 
petechias.  Suggillations  form  quickly  and  in  quantity  over  the  body, 
and  i)ost-mortem  rigidity  sets  in  soon.  Moreover,  deconipositioo 
begins  unusually  early  in  rapid  cases,  as  in  other  acute  infections. 
In  the  most  chronic  forms,  with  extreme  emaciation,  bed  sores  aie 
common  and  extensive. 

The  muscular  tissue  is  in  the  foudroyant  cases  brown  and  fragile, 
in  oases  of  average  duration  more  pale  from  loss  of  blood.  The 
molecular  change  of  fatty  degeneration  invades  its  structure,  and 
gives  it  the  apj)earance,  which  is  especially  remarked  of  the  heart, of 
being  strewn  with  sand. 

The  condition  of  the  spleen  varies  greatly.  It  is  usually  found 
swollen  in  fulminant  forms,  with  deeply  darkened  pulp,  but  not  in- 
frequently it  is  shrunk  to  such  degree  as  to  show  a  wrinkled  cap- 
sule. In  average  cases  it  is  rather  the  rule  to  find  this  organ  of 
diminished  size.  As  might  have  been  expected,  the  intermittent 
forms  show  no  enlargement  of  the  spleen.  The  cloudy  swelling, 
fatty  and  granular  degeneration  of  the  kidney  and  liver,  ecchraotic 
state  of  the  mucosa?,  oedema  of  the  lungs,  eflfusions  in  the  seroos 
sacs,  post-mortem  softening  of  the  stomach,  swollen  condition  of  the 
mesenteric  glands,  dark  color  and  altered  consistence  of  the  blood 
are  changes  which  belong  to  all  the  acute  infections  and  are  espe- 
cially marked  in  this  disease. 

The  characteristic  lesions  are  encountered  at  the  anatomical  seat 
of  the  disease,  in  the  membranes  of  the  brain  and  cord. 

On  oj)ening  the  skull  the  membranes  of  the  brain  are  revealed  in 
a  state  of  intense  hyperaemia.  The  sinus  longitudinalis  is  distended 
to  tension  of  its  walls,  and  all  visible  vessels  are  filled  to  tlieir  utnw»^ 
capacity.  In  fulminant  cases  there  may  be  no  trace  of  exudation, 
but  the  pia  mater  is  already  opaque  and  lustreless,  sometimes  ea^bt- 
motic,  from  infiltration  into  its  texture.  The  substance  of  the  brain 
and  cord  is  oedematous  and  softened  in  the  most  superficial  layers. 

In  cases  of  longer  duration  the  dura  mater  is  stretched  tense  by 
the  effusion  beneath  it,  punctate  haemorrhages  are  diffused  over  ite 
surface,  and  the  hypenemia  involves  the  porouB  substance  of  the 
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K>nes  of  the  spinal  column,  whose  spongy  structure  appears  saturated 
with  blood.  The  pia  mater  is  reddened  with  distended  vessels,  is 
»paque  in  some  places,  ecchymotic  in  others,  and  is  softened  in  spots 
>r  more  extensive  surfaces.  The  first  exudation  is  a  light  serum, 
svhich  soon  becomes  an  opaque  milky  fluid  of  semi-gelatinous  or 
xiucilaginous  consistence,  sticky,  **  drawing  to  a  thread,'*  which  later 
Decomes  greenish,  "  leek-green,"  or  yellowish  with  pus.  It  is  effused 
irst  in  the  subarachnoid  spaces  and  along  the  course  of  the  vessels  of 
the  pia  mater  at  the  base  and  sides  of  the  cerebrum,  in  the  fissure  of 
Sylvius  and  between  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  or  extends  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  brain  to  form  a  veritable  cap.  Or  the  exudation, 
more  limite<l  to  the  base,  surrounds  the  emerging  nerves,  dissecting  up 
their  investing  sheaths  and  following  them  out  in  their  course.  In 
the  spinal  column  the  exudation  is  deposited  first  along  the  posterior 
aspect  of  the  cord,  as  determined  by  gravity,  but  soon  extends  to  its 
lateral  surface  to  affect  or  to  follow  out  the  spinal  nerves  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  brain.  The  thickest  masses  of  exudation  are 
found  in  the  cervical  and  lumbar  regions  of  the  cord,  though  effusion 
in  spots,  bands,  or  islands  occurs  irregularly  throughout  its  course. 
In  its  advance  the  suppurative  process  invades  tlie  sheath  of  the 
optic  ner\^e,  to  travel  along  its  course,  infiltrate  the  orbital  fat,  to 
account  in  life  for  an  iritis,  choroiditis,  or  an  all-destructive  panoph- 
thalmitis. So,  also,  implication  of  and  transit  along  the  facial  and 
auditory  nerves  lead  to  destructive  changes  in  the  ear. 

A  microscopic  examination  reveals  the  fact  that  the  inflammation 
affects  the  tissues  through  the  blood  vessels.  Numberless  round 
cells  infiltrate  the  intima  and  adventitia,  to  collect  on  the  external 
surface  and  form  the  lines  and  layers  of  pus  cells  along  their  course. 
Ihiratfon, — Cerebro-spinal  meningitis  has  no  definite  duration. 
Hirech  says  of  it  that  it  may  last  from  a  few  hours  to  several  months. 
The  first  period  applies  to  the  foudroyant  cases,  in  which  patients  are 
felled  as  by  a  stroke;  the  last  to  the  cases  with  complications  or 
^uelsB,  which  may,  indeed,  prolong  the  disease  indefinitely.  Gor- 
don's shortest  case  was  five  houre,  and  Jewell  records  a  case  of  death 
i»  three  hours  and  a  half  after  seizure.  These  are,  of  course,  most 
extreme  and  exceptional  cases.  Clymer  states  that  more  than  ono- 
'^If  the  deaths  happen  as  early  as  from  the  second  to  the  fifth  day. 
This  author  quotes  also  from  Parkes,  who  found  the  duration  of  the 
di-'Jease  in  sixty-six  of  ninety-five  cases,  five  days  or  less;  in  one,  eight 
ws:  in  twenty-eight,  eight  days  or  over.  Alx)rtive  forms  termi- 
^tein  resolution  in  from  three  to  five  days;  foudroyant  forms,  with 
'are  exceptions,  in  death  within  three  days;  and  intermittent  and 
fi^erage  forms  in  one  or  the  other  way,  barring  complications  and 
se<juelaB,  in  from  one  to  three  weeks. 
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Diagnosis. — In  the  presence  of  an  epidemic  of  the  disease  the 
diagnosis  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  is  sufficiently  easy.  The  exist- 
ence of  cases  in  the  vicinity  prepares  the  practitioner  for  new  attacks. 
Cases  which  are  affected  with,  or  more  especially  quickly  succumb 
to,  any  disease  with  predominant  nervous  symptoms  should  excite 
the  suspicion  of  the  physician  in  this  direction.  Sporadic  cases,  how- 
ever isolated  in  space  or  time,  are  likewise  readily  recognized  in  the 
presence,  in  sufficient  number,  of  "the  symptoms  peculiar  to  the  dis- 
ease. The  sudden  seizure,  often  in  the  midst  of  health,  with  chiB, 
vomiting,  and  prostration,  followed  by  opisthotonos,  hypersesthesia, 
herpes,  irregular  pulse,  constipation,  constitute  an  array  of  symptoms 
that  belong  to  no  other  disease.  Unfortunately  for  the  diagnosis, 
many  cases  deviate  from  the  regular  type  in  essential  particulars, 
more  especially  in  the  absence  of  characteristic  signs,  to  such  degree 
as  to  make  the  diagnosis  difficult  or  at  times  impossible.  Foudrovant 
cases  differ  most  widely  by  the  predominance  of  the  sym])toin8  of 
blood  poisoning  which  are  common  to  all  the  grave  acute  affections. 
Light  is  sometimes  thrown  upon  these  cases  by  the  consideration  of 
the  season  of  the  year,  the  age  of  the  patient,  the  existence  of  other 
cases  more  pronounced,  or,  if  equally  obscure,  by  the  exclusion  of 
simulating  maladies  or  accidents.  Thus  a  meningitis  from  trauma, 
syphilis,  or  otitis  should  be  discovered  by  the  history  and  inspection 
of  a  case  ;  or  occurring  in  the  course  of  scarlatina,  pneumonia,  sep- 
ticsemia,  it  should  be  eliminated  by  the  presence  of  signs  cha^acte^ 
istic  of  these  affections. 

T\^phoid  fever  distinguishes  itself  by  the  fact  that  it  usually  spares 
the  p3ri()d  of  earliest  youth,  that  its  onset  is  insidious,  that  it  is  at- 
tended with  diarrhoea  and  distention  of  the  abdomen,  that  it  often 
shows  a  rose-color  eruption,  has  a  constant  high  pulse,  a  typical  tem- 
perature curve,  and  a  definite  duration.  Moreover,  tj'phoid  fever 
almost  never  shows  herpes,  and  almost  always  shows  enlargement  of 
the  spleen.  Malarial  fever  is  marked  by  its  preference  for  certain 
regions  and  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  Periodicity  is  the  criterion 
of  malaria,  and,  though  this  factor  is  simulated  in  the  intermittent 
cases  of  meningitis,  it  is  never  so  precise.  Reeve  says  the  early  vom- 
iting was  the  key  to  the  diagnosis  of  his  first  cases  of  meningitis. 
Whatever  doubt  may  exist  at  first  is  quickly  dissipated  by  the  admin- 
istration of  quinine  in  sufficient  dose.  Tetanus  is  eliminated  by  its 
trismus,  and  hydrophobia  by  its  characteristic  paroxysms  of  inspira- 
tory spasm.  Tubercular  meningitis  rarely  shows  symptoms  on  the 
part  of  the  spinal  cord,  though  opisthotonos  and  hypersesthesia  are 
not  uncommon  in  this  disease.  Tubercular  meningitis  is  nearly  con- 
fined to  childhood.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  its  victims  are  of 
tuberculous  parentage  or  stock.     It  is  not  affected  by  the  season  of 
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the  year.  It  distinguishes  itself  especially  by  its  long  prodromal 
stage,  by  its  periods  of  reduction  of  temi^rature  and  retardation  of 
pulse,  by  the  occasional  signs  of  tuberculosis  elsewhere,  in  the  lungs 
or  intestines,  externally  (scrofula)  upon  the  skin,  or  possibly  in  the 
bottom  of  the  eye. 

Prognosis  and  MorUtlity. — The  prognosis  of  this  disease  is  al- 
ways grave.  The  factor  of  most  importance  in  its  determination  is 
the  type  of  the  disease.  Foudroyant  Ciises  perish  with  very  rare 
exceptions,  abortive  forms  recover  with  but  few  exceptions,  and 
averaj^e  cases  survive  and  succumb  in  about  e(|ual  number.  The 
character  of  the  epidemic  is  the  next  consideration.  Certain  out- 
breaks are  distinguished  by  their  mildness,  as  are  others  by  malig- 
nancy. Between  these  extremes  is  every  grade  of  gravity  in  different 
attacks.  It  is  also  true  of  this,  as  of  most  of  the  acute  affections,  that 
the  first  cases  are  most  severe.  The?  epidemic  grows  feebler,  {is  a 
rule,  with  the  gradual  exhaustion  of  its  most  fertile  soil.  Indi^ddual 
considerations  follow  next.  The  prognosis  is  more  grave  in  infancy 
and  childhood  than  in  adolescence  and  maturity.  The  ratio  of  mor- 
tality falls  from  75  per  cent  in  children  under  one  year  of  age  to  53. 5 
per  cent  in  later  childhood  and  35  per  cent  in  adolescence.  Of  15,632 
cases  analyzed  by  Hirsch,  5,734  terminated  fatally.  Thus  the  ave- 
Kige  ratio  of  mortality  of  this  disease,  under  all  conditions,  is  given  at 
37  per  cent.  The  influence  of  '*bad  hygiene''  in  aggravating  the 
prognosis  is  too  patent  to  rec[uire  mention.  Of  more  importance  are 
the  signs  which  prognosticate  the  result  in  individual  cases.  It  may 
be  stilted  as  a  rule  of  this,  as  of  all  the  acute  infections,  that  a  severe 
onset  indicates  a  grave  case.  Thus  a  high  fever  at  the  start,  obsti- 
nate vomiting,  marked  opisthotonos,  early  convulsions,  are  signs  of 
ominous  import.  As  one-half  the  deaths  happen  before  the  fifth  day 
(Chnner),  a  ciise  w^hicli  survives  the  firet  week  has  a  more  favorable 
outlook.  The  first  three  or  four  days  are  attended  with  the  greatest 
anxiety.  *'  Every  daj"  passed  after  the  seventh  day  renders  recovery 
more  and  more  probable"  (Loomis).  Typhoid  symptoms  at  any 
stage  of  the  disease  imprint  upon  it  an  imfavorable  prognosis.  Arch- 
ing of  the  great  fontanelle,  as  indicative  of  intracranial  a3dema  and 
exudation,  is  a  very  bad  sign.  Almost  all  such  cases  end  fatiilly 
(Maurer).  A  return  of  headache  and  vertigo  which  has  disappeared, 
especially  if  associated  ^vith  vomiting  and  convulsions,  evidences  of 
consecutive  hydrocephalus,  is  likewise  ominous  (Ziemssen).  Yet 
secondary  hydrocephalus  is  not  absolutely  hopeless,  as  Ziemssen  saw 
"  some  cases  in  which  a  complete,  and  others  in  which  an  incomplete, 
recovery  took  place.*'  Profuse  sweats,  with  cold  surface,  are  charac- 
teristic of  a  fatal  issue  (Hirscli).  The  persistence,  after  recovery 
from  the  disease,  of  anorexia,  debility,  and  emaciation,  perhaps  with 
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diarrhoea,  gives  a  poor  outlook,  especially  for  children  (Emminghaus). 
A  sudden  high  elevation  of  temperature,  or  hyperpyrexia,  after  a  chill 
in  a  previously  apyretic  case,  means  a  complication  and  not  a  fatal 
issue;  but  a  hyperpyrexia  without  chill,  and  with  a  profuse  sweat,  is 
pre-agonic  (Immermann). 

Treatment, — A  patient  affected  with  this  disease  should  lie  upon 
a  comfortable  bed,  not  too  hot,  in  a  spacious,  continuously  ventilated 
room,  whose  windows  can  be  darkened,  if  necessary,  while  thej 
still  admit  the  air,  as  remote  from  the  street  with  its  oflfensive 
sounds  as  may  be.  The  temperature  of  the  room  should  be  regu- 
lated, with  a  thermometer  near  the  head  of  the  bed,  at  GS""  F.,  byan 
open  fire,  preferably  in  a  grate.  The  physician  and  the  necessan*  at- 
tendants should  be  the  sole  visitors.  Quiet  should  reign  supreme. 
In  no  other  disease  is  continuous  or  oflScious  ministration  so  meddle- 
some and  mischievous.  Even  cleanliness  or  apparent  discomfort  in 
posture  must  be  sacTificed  at  times  to  peace  of  mind.  The  diet  is  to 
be  simple  and  light  at  first,  but  as  nutritious  as  possible  >vith  return- 
ing health.  Beef  tea  palatably  made,  soups  of  any  kind,  milk  if  it 
do  not  increase  constipation,  scraped  raw  meat  with  a  little  salt, 
gruels  if  not  distasteful,  with  water,  Selters  water,  Apolhnaris,  any 
simple  carbonated  drink,  should  be  proffered  at  proper  intervals, 
without  over-solicitation  or  any  anxiety  should  everything  he  re- 
fused. With  the  beginning  subsidence  of  the  disease  an  egg  may  be 
dropped  into  the  soup,  or  sweetbreads,  fish,  the  white  meat  of  fowl, 
may  for  a  few  days  preface  the  more  solid  meats. 

Especial  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  the  bladder.  The  soft  catheter, 
thoroughly  cleansed,  warmed  above  the  heat  of  the  body  and 
greased  with  pure  vaseline,  brings  this  organ,  when  refractory,  un- 
der control.  Constipation  is  overcome  with  calomel,  two  to  ten 
grains,  or  castor  oil,  in  preference  to  an  enema,  which  causes  too 
much  disturbance. 

The  treatment  proper  is  purely  symptomatic  and  has  reference  to 
both  sets  of  symptoms,  general  and  local.  Of  these  the  symptoms 
produced  by  the  local  lesions — pain,  opisthotonos,  hypersesthesia- 
assume  prominence  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  For  thereof 
of  these  symptoms  no  remedy  eciuals  in  value  opium.  Opium  is  the 
**  shecjt  anchor'-  in  the  treatment  of  cerobro-spinal  meningitis.  K 
acts  solely  by  its  anodyne  influence.  It  protects,  by  obtunding.  the 
nervous  system  until  the  force  of  the  poison  is  spent.  Surprisiu? 
amounts  of  the  drug  may  be  given  in  this  disease  without  njvrcotic 
effects.  Thus  Steiner  often  gave  ten  grains  at  a  dose  in  cases  of  se- 
vere convulsions,  without  producing  stupor ;  Chauffard,  three  to  fif" 
teen  grains  ;  and  Boudin,  seven  to  fifteen  grains  at  first,  and  later 
one  to  two  grains  every  hour,  before  soporific  effects  were  produced. 


Stille  was  in  the  habit  of  prescribing  one  grain  every  hour  in  very 
severe,  and  every  two  hours  in  moderately  severe,  ctiscs*  without  in- 
ciucing  even  an  approach  to  narcotism  in  any  case.  **  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  medicine  the  pain  and  spasms  subsided,  the  skin  grew 
warmer  and  the  pulse  fuller,  and  the  entire  condition  of  the  patient 
more  hopeful."  When  quick  effects  are  to  l>e  had,  or  when  the  drug 
is  rejected  by  the  stomach,  resort  vnll  he  liad*  of  course,  to  the  hy- 
podermatic use  of  morphia.  Ziemsseu  gives  expression  ^o  an  expe- 
rience made  by  every  practitioner  with  this  disease  when  he  says 
tliat  morphia  is,  without  doubt,  *'  indispensable  *'  in  its  treatment, 

CokL  in  the  furm  of  bags  of  ico  to  the  head  or  along  the  spine,  is 
of  great  value  when  the  period  of  excitability,  hyperfesthesia,  and 
jactitation  may  have  given  place  to  the  state  of  sopor  and  indiffer- 
ence. Radcliffe  claims  that  **  the  apphcation  of  cold  to  the  head 
and  spine,  either  by  means  of  ice  or  a  freezing  mixture  in  Esmarch's 
(or  Chapman's)  india-rubber  bags,  has  furnished  by  far  the  most  sat- 
isfactory results  of  all  direct  treatment.'" 

Vomiting  is  best  reheved  by  ice,  champagne,  effervescent  drinl^j 
milk  and  lime  water,  bismuth,  soda,  creosote,  and  chloral.  No  drug 
equals  in  efficacy,  at  times,  sips  of  water  excessively  hot. 

Hiccough  is  often  brought  imder  control  by  the  same  means  pre- 
«cril)ed  for  vomiting,  by  the  administration  of  a  few  di'ops  of  the 
oil  of  cajiiput,  or  by  clysters  of  sodium  bromide  or  chloral.  More 
obstinate  eases  of  either  vomiting  or  singidtus  call  for  the  subcuta- 
neous use  of  morphine. 

RHEUMATISM. 

Rheumatism  (pEv^a,  pl(o,  to  flow),  with  the  same  derivation  as 
catarrh  ;  from  the  old  Greek  idea  of  a  peccant  liumor  circulating  in 
the  blocKl  and  instilled  into  the  joints. — A  term  applit^d  subseiiuently 
to  all  kinds  of  maladies  thought  to  be  due  tocxjiosurc  to  cold,  limited 
about  the  time  of  Ballonius  (lUOO)  to  pains  about  the  bones,  joints, 
and  other  structures  than  mucous  membranes,  to  which  alone  the 
term  catarrh  was  confined.  In  our  day  catarrh  is  further  limit^^d  to 
express  those  iiiflanimations  of  mucous  membranes  wtiich  are  not  to 
be  attributed  to  any  special  or  specific  cause,  while  rheumatism  has 
yet  much  of  the  vague  and  diffuse  meaning  of  ancient  times.  Thus 
the  older  writers  spoke  of  visceral,  gastric,  cerebral,  cardiac,  vesi- 
cal, etc.,  rheumatism;  certain  modern  writers  continue  to  describe 
C4ii5es  of  rheumatic  pleurisy,  jHM'itonitis,  etc.,  and  the  oculists  still 
8|>eak  of  rheumatic  iritis  in  descnil^ing  affections  which  are  n<jt  to  l>e 
attributed  to  a  specific  cause. 

Pfi/Ao/of7i/.— Rbeumatism  is,  therefoi-e,  still  a  sort  of  refuge  for 
maladies,  especially  affecting  the  bones  or  joints,  whose  real  nature 
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is  unknown.  Sydenham  separated  gout,  Senator  arthritis,  Zenker 
trichinosis.  No  less  than  five  maladies  are  still  considered  under  the 
head  of  rheumatism,  but  definite  ideas  cannot  be  had  concerning anj 
of  them  until  each  is  distinctly  isolated,  if  not  as  to  its  cause,  at  least 
as  to  its  symptomatology.  There  is  thus,  first,  acute  articular  rheu- 
matism ;  second,  chronic  articular  rheumatism  ;  third,  muscular 
rheumatism  ;  fourth,  gonorrhoeal  rheumatism  ;  fifth,  nodular  rheu- 
matism. These  various  affections  must  be  separated  from  each 
other  and  from  gout,  syphilis,  tuberculosis,  rickets,  or  other  affe^ 
tions  of  the  bones  and  joints,  before  any  clear  understanding  ma? 
be  had  of  any  one.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  near  future  the  term 
rheumatism  will  bo  confined  to  that  acute  articular  variety  which 
distinguishes  itself  by  a  more  or  less  sudden  onset  with  fever  after 
the  maimer  of  an  infection,  inflammation  of  a  number  of  joints  with 
sweating,  and  liability  to  affection  of  the  heart.  This  disease  is 
commonly  known  as  inflammatory  rheumatism  because  of  the 
acuteness  and  intensity  of  the  inflammatory  signs.  The  other  dis- 
eases, until  better  defined,  may  be  known  as  rheumatoid  affections 
of  the  muscles,  bones,  or  joints.  ' 

Acute  Rheumatism  occurs  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  but  \iith 
preference  for  the  fall  and  winter  months,  and  thus  more  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  changing  temperatures.  It  attacks  par- 
ticularly or  almost  exclusively  the  period  of  adolescence,  from  fifteen 
to  thirty  or  thirty-five.  Acute  rheumatism  in  infancy  or  early 
childhood  is  almost  unknown.  Individuals  with  the  widest  opjwr- 
t unity  for  ol:)servation  record  isolated  cases  of  rheumatism  in  the 
earlier  weeks  of  life.  Liability  begins  at  four,  begins  to  c^ase  at 
forty,  and  is  almost  nil  at  fifty.  Cases  at  or  over  fifty  are  survivals 
from  earlier  jx^riods.  It  seizes  by  preference  the  poorer  or  working 
class,  that  most  exposed  to  changes  of  weather,  but  picks  espe- 
cially upon  cert^iin  individuals  who  seem  to  possess  for  it  a  natural 
predisposition.  What  constitutes  this  susceptibility  is  unknown. 
These  individuals  suffer,  not  one,  but  repeated  attacks,  for  rheuma- 
tism is  a  disease  to  which  the  individual,  originally  so  to  some  extent, 
becomes  more  susceptible  after  each  attack. 

Rheumatism  is  connnonly  ascribed  to  taking  cold,  though  there 
is  no  more  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  relation  between  cause  iin^ 
effect  in  this  than  in  any  other  disease  said  to  be  due  to  the  sam^ 
cause.  The  older  writers  spoke  of  rheumatism  as  a  neurosis,  l^' 
pressions  made  upon  the  skin  were  conveyed  through  the  nerves  to 
be  reflected  to  the  joints.  The  impression  of  cold  was  said  to  seiz^ 
upon  the  joint  as  a  locus  miuoris  resistentice — an  explanation  which 
is  only  a  paraphrase. 

Froriep  and  Canstatt  invoked  a  toxic  theory  in  ascribing  rheuma- 
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tism  to  the  accumulation  or  to  the  excess  of  lactic  acid  in  the  blood, 
and  some  support  seemed  to  be  lent  to  this  view  through  the  fact 
that  the  administration  of  lactic  acid  in  large  doses,  as  in  the  treat- 
ment of  diabetes,  produced  in  some  cases  inflammation  of  the  joints. 
This  view,  however,  lacks  the  important  support  of  the  discover}'  or 
detection  of  any  excess  of  lactic  acid  in  the  blood.     The  tendency  in 
our  day  is  to  regard  rheumatism  as  an  infection  or  mycosis,  based 
ujx)n  the  facts  (1)  of  the  nature  of  its  onset  and  course;  (2)  of  the 
oc^currence  of  the  dise^ise  undeniably  in  the  course  of  certain  infec- 
tions, as   scarlet   fever,  dysentery,  puerjx^ral   fever;    (3)    that  the 
remedy  which  has  over  it  almost  specific  control — salicylic  acid— is  a 
powerful  antimycotic  remedy.     But  this  view  lacks  also  the  all-im- 
portant (evidence,  or  at  least   sufficient  evidence,  of  the  discovery 
of  any  i>aiticular  micro-organism  in  the  blood  or  organs  affected  by 
the  disease.     Buday  (1892)  found  that  the  injection  of  the  Strepto- 
coccus pyogenes  into  the  jugular  vein  of  the  rabbit  was  followed  by 
inflammation  of  the  joints.     In  six  fatal  cases  of  acute  rheumatism 
in  man  pyogenic  micro-organisms  were  found  in  the  joints,  as  they 
are  in  the  fluid  of  all  cases  examined.     They  are  discharged  into  the 
joint  by  the  rupture  of  metastiitic  (capillary)  emboli. 

Synipfonis, — Rheumatism  begins  with  a  chill,  or  series  of  shiver- 
ing fits,  attended  and  followed  by  rise  of  temperature  to  102°-105'' 
F.,  in  the  course  of  the  first  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours.  There  is 
at  this  time  the  malaise  and  distress  which  belong  to  fever,  though 
there  is  not,  as  a  rule,  the  same  anorexia,  nausea,  or  nervous  dis- 
turbance that  belong  to  most  of  the  acute  infections.  Rheumatism, 
in  fact,  distinguishes  itself  rather  by  the  absence  of  these  signs  in  its 
inception.  The  nature  of  the  disease  is  proclaimed  in  the  coui*se  of 
the  first  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  by  the  affection  of  the  joints. 
The  rule  is  that  the  medium-sized  joints  are  affected  first :  thus  the 
knee  and  the  ankle  and  the  wrist,  and  afterward  the  shoulder  and 
elbow,  then,  some  time  after,  in  the  order  of  frequency,  the  fingers 
and  the  joints  of  the  vertebra). 

In  bad  cases  unusual  joints  are  affected,  as  the  joints  of  the  jaw, 
of  the  laiynx,  of  the  symphyses,  of  the  ribs,  so  that  in  an  extreme 
ciise  the  patient  lies  paralyzed  as  to  motion,  on  account  of  pain,  which 
is  perceived  all  the  more  acutely  because  of  the  clearness  of  the  sen- 
sorium.  The  affection  of  the  joints  announces  itself  also  by  the  in- 
hibition of  motion.  The  limbs  are  held  in  the  semi-flexed  position 
to  avoid  tension,  and  as  absolutely  immobile  as  may  be.  Every  agi- 
tation of  the  room,  more  especially  of  the  bed,  increases  the  pain, 
which  shoots  through  the  joints  like  the  stab  of  a  knife  and  dies 
away  only  gradually  under  perfect  rest. 

The  medium-sized   and   smaller   joints  show    inflammation   by 
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swelling  or  redness  as  the  s}Tiovial  fluid  is  increased  to  cause  disten- 
tion of  the  capsule  of  the  joint.  Sometimes  the  skin  over  the  joint 
pits  upon  pressure  from  a  subcutaneous  oedema.  Spots  or  strips  of 
redness  are  to  be  seen  over  the  larger  joints.  Sometimes  a  sheet  of 
crimson  red  announces  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation  beneath. 
In  cases  of  the  largest  joints,  as  the  hip  or  the  shoulder,  there  niar 
be  no  external  discoloration,  on  account  of  the  depth  of  the  disease. 

What  especially  characterizes  this  form  of  rheumatism  is  the 
fugacitij  of  the  aflfection.  It  attacks  a  joint  severely,  so  that  it 
remains  inflamed  intensely  for  a  few  days,  whereupon  it  disappears 
to  attack  another  j(^int  or  joints.  Rheumatism  is  said  to  fly  from 
joint  to  joint.  Sometimes  it  returns  to  the  joint  first  aflFeoted,  and 
thus  projects  itself  over  a  long  period  of  time.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing the  intensity  of  the  inflammation,  as  manifested  by  the  swelling, 
redness,  and  pain,  the  disease  disappears  when  it  subsides,  to  leave 
no  trace.  There  is  in  rheumatism  a  restitutio  ad  integrum. 
Should  suppuration  occur,  or  should  the  joint  be  left  anchylosed,  it 
is  a  case  of  mixed  infection.  Pure  rheumatism  shows  no  pus  and 
leaves  no  deformity  in  the  joints. 

A  prominenit  symptom  in  the  course  of  rheumatism  is  siveatitig^ 
which  is  ordinarily  so  profuse  as  to  saturate  the  garments  and  the 
bed  linen.  The  perspiration  has  an  acid  reaction  and  an  intensely 
sour  odor.  But  the  evaporation  of  this  large  amount  of  fluid  has 
little  or  no  effect  upon  the  temperature.  Where  ablutions  are  not 
frequently  practised  sudamina  form,  and  may  be  seen  as  glistening 
vesicles,  sometimes  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body. 

The  grave  complication  of  rheumatism  occurs  in  the  heart.  In 
a  certain  percentage  of  cases  either -pericarditis,  endocarditis,  or 
myocarditis  occurs  in  the  course  of  rheumatism.  This  complication 
does  ]iot  occur  always  in  correspondence  with  the  severity  of  the 
fever  or  the  number  of  joints  affected ;  involvement  of  joints  near 
the  heart  has  nothing  to  do  with  its  production.  Thus  an  affection 
of  the  foot  would  be  as  likely  to  be  attended  by  heart  disease  as  an 
affection  of  the  costo-chondral  joints.  The  heart  is  affec*ted  more 
especially  in  the  young.  The  patient  between  fifteen  and  twenty- 
five  is  most  liable  to  suffer  heart  complication.  Attacks  in  later  W^ 
are  generally  free  from  heart  disease. 

Authorities  differ  as  to  the  freciuency  of  this  complication.  Boul- 
laud  believed  tluit  all  cases  had  heart  disease — regarded  rheuma- 
tism, in  fact,  as  the  effect  of  the  heart  disease,  or  described  the 
heart  disease  as  one  of  the  joints  affected.  Wells  believed  that 
heart  complications  occurred  in  about  one-third  of  tlie  cases.  Sib- 
«on  and  Fagge  put  their  estimate  at  about  fifty  per  cent— a  ratio 
which  represents  the  modern  belief. 
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t  disease  reveals  itself  most  frequently  by  a  precordial 
Ijjitation,  and  dyspnoea  j  often,  however,  by  none  of  these 

that  the  condition  is  discovered  only  by  careful  examina- 
le  heart,  whereby  a  bruit  is  elicited  or  enlargement  of  the 
s  recognized.  Many  cases  recover  from  heart  disease,  but 
pei*manent  lesion  is  left.  The  heart  is  crippled  for  life, 
matism  is  sometimes  marked  by  excessively  high  tempera- 
^IperperexiUy  \\(f  to  118°  F.  These  sudden  elevations  oc- 
e  course  of  the  rheumatism.  The  disease  does  not  ]>egin  in 
.  This  complication  is  recognized  also  by  grave  cerebral 
elirium,  convulsions,  and  coma.  Most  of  these  cases  termi- 
lly. 

Host's. — Acute  rheumatism  is  to  be  separated  from  pycemia, 
ot  itself  a  mild  pyaemia.  There  is  in  pyaemia  usually  a  his- 
m  abscess  or  of  a  trauma.  There 
f^nce  of  chills  and  a  more  regular 
ure  curve,  evidences  of  emboli  else- 
>  well  as  in  the  joints,  a  protrac- 
le  diseiise  over  a  longer  time  when 
"hoTt  by  some  grave  complication, 
iiamenability  to  treatment.  Rheu- 
las  in  itself  no  special  mortality, 

the  few  cases  of  hyperpyrexia. 

from  heart  complications,  rheu-    ^h^^inf'"*'^''™""""^** 
iias  a  mortality  of  about  three  per 

hat  the  disease  is  more  dreaded  from  its  complications  than 
)wn  character. 

reatment  of  rheumatism  has  been  resolved  in  our  day  to 
inistration  of  salicin  or  the  salicylates,  which  are  looked 
specifics.  The  treatment  by  alkalies,  by  acids,  by  blisters 
n  into  disrepute  in  the  preseiKJe  of  the  salicylates.  Clini- 
vation  has  shown  that  when  a  certain  number  of  cases  in  a 
'  treated  by  each  of  these  methods,  there  is  no  appreciable 
?  between  them  and  cases  treated  without  any  remedies,  as 
m,  complication,  or  mortality. 

er,  in  187G,  called  attention  to  the  virtues  of  salicylic  acid 
eatment  of  this  disease,  and  Maclagan,  of  Dundee,  an- 
in  this  year  that  he  had  employed  salicin  as  a  specific  since 
le  fact  has  since  been  unearthed  that  the  Boers  of  South 
ire  accustomed  to  administer  to  patients  affected  with  rheu- 
?as  made  from  the  willow  bark.  Scepticism  and  incredulity 
ipletely  disappeared  under  the  test  of  observation  and  ex- 
It  was  soon  seen  that  the  remedy  possessed  the  virtues 
to  it  by  the  discoverers  or  first  observers — that  the  salicy- 
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lates  cut  the  disease  short,  and,  by  abbreviating  it,  lessened  in  th 
way,  and  only  in  this  way,  complications  on  the  part  of  the  heaj 
and  acute  pyrexias.  The  form  of  the  remedy  most  in  use  in  our  da; 
is  the  salicylate  of  soda.  The  following  is  a  convenient  recipe  fo 
(luick  effects  : 

^    Sodii  salicylatis 3  ij. 

Qlycerinai ?  i. 

Aquffi  mentha*  piperitfle 3  iij, 

M.    0.  Dessertspoonful  to  a  tablespoonful  every  two  to  four  bours. 

Equally  eflBcacious  is  salicylic  acid  or  salol,  in  ix)wder  or  capsule, 
gr.  v.-x.  every  hour  or  two.  Obstinate  cases  require  change  of 
form. 

In  a  pronounced  case  with  much  suffering  it  is  justifiable  toad- 
minister  a  dose  of  morphia  subcutaneously,  to  be  followed  up  imme- 
diately with  sahcylates,  gr.  vijss.-x.  every  hour  at  first,  later  even- 
two  hours.  So  soon  as  the  pains  lessen  or  the  remedy  produces  any 
toxic  effects,  as  nausea,  ringing  of  the  ears,  vertigo,  headache,  the 
interval  is  to  be  increased  or  the  dose  diminished  or  the  remedy 
stopi>ed.  Salol  is  contra-indicated  in  the  presence  of  any  suspicion 
of  kidney  disease. 

Pain  usually  yields  in  the  course  of  five  'hours,  and  swelling  be- 
gins to  subside  on  the  following  day.  The  average  duration  of  the 
disease  under  this  treatment  is  about  five  days — a  great  gain  over  the 
six  weeks  at  the  time  of  CuUen. 

The  best  external  treatment  is  fixation  of  the  joint  by  pillows  or 
bags  of  sand  and  the  application  to  the  siu^face  of  cloths  wrung  out 
of  hot  water.  Cases  marked  by  hyperpyrexia  call  imperatively  for 
the  cold  bath.  Apparently  desperate  cases  have  been  thus  rescued, 
as  by  Da  Costa  from  a  temperature  of  106°  F.,  by  Draper  and  May- 
nard  from  107. 4''  F.,  and  by  Fox  from  108.4°  F.  Masses  of  ice  were 
apjJied  freely  to  the  chest  and  abdomen  in  these  cases,  and  brandy 
was  given  in  abundance.  • 

Chronic  Rheumatism. — Chronic  rheumatism  is  a  diflferent  af- 
fection. It  is  true  that  occasionally  chronic  results  from  acute  rheu- 
matism, more  especially  in  those  cases  in  which  acute  rheumatisDi 
repeats  itself  often  in  the  same  joint,  until  there  is  at  last  left  an 
irritation  which  remains.  It  is,  however,  only  the  exceptional  case 
of  acute  rheumatism  which  becomes  chronic.  In  the  rule  clironit- 
rheumatism  begins  as  such,  and  distinguishes  itself  by  remaining* 
local  affection.  Chronic  rheumatism  belongs  to  the  last  lialf  of 
life,  whereas  acute  rheumatism  begins  in  adolescence  and  b^n^w 
diminish  at  maturity.  Chronic  rheumatism  begins  at  maturity  and 
increases  with  advancing  age.  Chronic  rheumatism  is  also,  for  the 
UKjst  part,  a  disease  of  the  poorer  class;  when  occurring  among  the 
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jtter  class  it  may  be  attributed  to  local  and,  for  the  most  part,  dis- 
)verable  conditions.  Chronic  rheumatism  confines  itself  to  one  or 
few  joints,  where  it  remains  for  montlis,  for  years,  or  for  life, 
chronic  rheumatism  is  vionarticular  or  oligarticiilar  in  distinction 
Tom  acute  rheumatism,  which  is  polyarticular.  Acute  rheumatism 
5  said  to  fly  from  joint  to  joint.  Chronic  rheumatism  remains  fixed 
in  one  or  a  few  joints. 

Pathology. — Continued  exposure  to  cold  is  cited  as  the  most  fre- 
quent cause  of  tliis  affection,  and  the  exposed  joints  are  the  joints  af- 
fected. Thus  washerwomen  are  affected  in  the  wrists,  maid  servants 
in  the  ankles,  scrubwomen  in  the  knees,  coachmen  in  the  wrists, 
porters  in  the  feet,  etc.  The  continued  exposure  of  a  side  of  the 
bodv,  as  bj^  the  apposition  of  the  be<l  to  a  damp  wall,  or  of  the  knees 
in  writing  at  a  desk,  or  feet  as  in  riding,  are  f recjuent  causes  of  this 
affection,  which  may  disappear  with  removal  of  the  cause.  The 
pain  in  chronic  rheumatism  is  not  so  acute  or  intense;  it  is  rather 
subacute,  and  distinguishes  itself  by  its  protraction  rather  than  in- 
tensity. Dull,  )x)ring,  grinding,  aching  pains  are  the  characteristics 
of  chronic  rheumatism,  subject  at  times  to  more  or  less  acute  exacer- 
bation. Chronic  rheumatism  shows  itself  in  a  more  or  less  fluctuating 
course,  with  rehef  of  pain  in  warm  or  dry  weather,  increase  or 
aggravation  in  raw  or  damp  weather.  Acute  pains  supervening  in 
the  course  of  chronic  rheumatism  show  complication  ^vith  the  acute 
fonn  of  the  disease.  Chronic  rheumatism,  pure  and  simple,  is  un- 
attended with  any  sweating  or  complication  on  the  part  of  the  heart. 

Long-standing  cases,  especially  under  bad  hygiene,  show  more  or 
\m permanent  change.  The  effusion,  which  may  be  very  extensive, 
persists.  The  tendons  about  and  membranes  in  the  joint  become 
more  or  less  thickened  and  opaque.  Various  anchyloses  show  them- 
selves, but  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  there  is  no  alteration  of  bone 
or  cartilage  to  such  degree  as  to  produce  organic  deformity.  De- 
formities of  chronic  rheumatism  disappear  or  may  be  dissipated  by 
Diassage,  forcible  extension,  etc.,  especially  under  chloroform.  The 
^lisease  affects  chiefly  the  larger  joints,  hip  and  shoulder  and  knee, 
^rist  and  ankle.  Affection  of  the  smaller  joints  impUes  for  the 
^08t  part  a  different  disease — gout,  nodular  rheumatism,  etc. 

Diagnosis. — Chronic  distinguishes  itself  from  acute  rheumatism 
V  the  fact  that  it  occurs  in  the  latter  half  of  life,  mostly  in  old 
People;  that  it  affects  a  single  or  a  few  joints,  to  which  it  remains 
^nfined;  that  it  persists  in  spite  of  medication;  that  it  is  unattended 
'*)' sweating,  heart  complication,  or  high  fever. 

The  prognosis  quoad  vitam  is  good;  (juoad  valetudinem  is  bad. 
Pew  diseases  which  are  not  in  themselves  hital  or  involve  organic 
change  are  so  obstinate  to  treatment.     Chronic  rheumatism  is  for 
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the  most  part  a  disease  of  life.  The  hopelessness  of  any  radicj 
therapy  is  evidenced  by  the  number  of  remedies  recommended  in  ii 
relief.  Chronic  rheumatism  is,  in  fact,  a  fertile  field  for  quaofc 
and  everj'  age  abounds  in  plasters,  liniments,  and  oils,  in  appeal  t 
the  credulity  of  the  people,  and  in  such  profuseness  of  advertisemen 
with  us  as  to  deform  the  face  of  nature. 

Treatment, — For  the  acute  attacks  of  pain  or  exacerbarions  o 
inflammation  the  best  remedy  is  salicylic  acid,  the  salicylate,  salol 
For  the  chronic  states  the  best  remedy  is  the  iodide  of  potassium 
Most  patients  are  more  or  less  debilitated  by  age  if  not  by  the  disease 
so  that  alcohol,  cod-liver  oil,  iron,  quinine,  hypophosphites  are  indi 
cated  in  different  cases.  The  virtues  of  local  application  depem 
upon  heat  and  friction.  Heat  in  the  acute  exacerbations  is  besi 
applied  with  cloths  wrung  out  of  hot  water,  with  j)oultices,  hot  watei 
bags,  etc.  Fixation  of  the  joint  in  these  cases  is  of  value,  as  by  sane 
bags,  pillows,  splints,  bandages.  Such  fixation,  however,  is  not  tob< 
retained  long  enough  to  allow  of  anchylosis  or  atrophy  from  disuse 
Hot-water  baths  at  home  or,  better,  at  watering  places,  sand  baths 
I^eat  Ijaths,  mud  baths,  are  various  applications  of  heat.  Blisters  ir 
the  neighborhood  of  the  joints  are  the  best  derivatives,  especially 
flying  blisters — i.e.,  repeated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  joint — after  the 
manner  of  the  former  treatment  of  acut«  rheumatism.  Blisters  de- 
rive materials  which,  reabsorbed  into  the  blood,  officiate  as  protectire 
albumens,  so  that  there  is  something  more  in  blisters  than  mere 
counter-irritation.  Liniments,  sal- volatile  liniment,  opodeldoc,  com- 
pound soap  liniment,  more  especially  applications  containing  chloro- 
form, opium,  aconite,  are  stimulating  embrocations. 

IJ  Tiuctunu  opii, 

Tiiictunc  aconiti aa  ?  ss. 

Chloroformi 31. 

Olei  olivie 5  ij. 

Or 

IJ  Olei  gaultherhie, 

Olei  olivae  sive  morrliua^ aa  3  i. 

applied  with  friction,  are  good  combinations.  Arnica  should  he 
avoided,  because  it  produ(,*es  at  times  an  obstinate  eczema. 

A  victim  of  chronic  rheumatism,  when  able,  should  travel,  should 
find  a  suitable  climate  in  Georgia,  the  Carohnas,  Florida,  Nassau, 
the  Bermudas,  California,  etc. 

GoNORRHCKAL  RiiKCMATisM. — Gonorrlioeal  rheumatism  is  * 
separate  form  which  has  points  in  common  with  both  acute  and 
chronic,  and  points  by  whicli  it  may  be  separated  from  either.  Thus 
it  attacks  for  the  most  part    the  age  of  adolescence  or  maturity, 
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ales  four  times  more  frequently  than  females,  and  is  confined  to  a 
Qgle  or  a  few  joints.  The  disease  distinguishes  itself  by  its  siib- 
3ute  character.  It  occurs  for  the  most  part  six  to  twelve  weeks 
fter  the  original  infection,  and  peraists  for  months,  sometimes  for 
ears.  When  first  observed  it  was  thought  to  be  a  mere  coincidence; 
Hit  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence,  more  especially  tlie  continued 
wiirrence  in  certain  individuals,  establishes  it  as  a  complication. 

It  is  as  yet  undecided  whether  gonorrhoeal  rheumatism  depends 
ipon  the  gonococcusor  upon  pyogenic  organisms  of  subsequent,  t.c, 
secondary,  infection  or  invasion. 

The  disease  fixes  itself  for  the  most  part  upon  the  knee,  ankle, 
)r  joints  of  the  foot.  These  joints  become  swollen,  sometimes  im- 
menBely  swollen,  without  any  acute  pain  because  of  the  tolerance 
which  is  established  under  a  slow  development.  Gonorrhoeal  rheu- 
matism, like  chronic  rheumatism,  shows  no  sweating,  has  no  cardiac 
complication,  and  leaves  no  deformity.  Unlike  chronic  rheuma- 
tism, when  finally  cured  it  ceases,  never  to  return,  unless  through 
new  infection. 

The  treatment  does  not  differ  radically  from  that  already  de- 
tailed. The  constant  current  of  electricity  furnishes  better  results 
in  gonorrhoeal  than  in  other  chronic  rheumatism.  The  sluggish 
character  of  the  ailment  calls  for  this  stimulus,  as  well  as  that  fur- 
nished by  friction,  massage,  etc.  The  chronic  gonorrhoea,  gleet,  or 
posterior  urethritis,  which  may  persist  as  a  cause  of  continuous  in- 
fection, should  be  treated  until  every  trace  of  it  disappears. 

MusccLAR  Rheumatism.  Paf/io/ogr^.-— Muscular  rheumatism 
18  another  of  the  varied  forms  of  affection  included  under  the  term 
"rheumatism"  as  evidence  of  the  vagueness  and  ehisticity  of  the 
term  itself.  For  muscular  rheumatism  confined  to  the  muscles  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  bones  or  with  the  joints,  and  the  disease  is 
^led  rheumatism  only  because  it  is  marked  by  pain.  Muscular 
rheumatism  occurs  at  any  time  of  life,  but  is  noticed  in  certain 
'orms,  or  |)articularly  at  certain  periods  of  life.  Thus  affection  of 
the  cerncal  muscles  belongs  more  particularly  to  youth  ;  of  the  in- 
^^costal  muscles,  to  maturity  ;  of  the  lumbar  muscles,  to  age.  In 
^^y  cases  muscular  rheumatism  is  simply  the  effect  of  trauma, 
^hereby  muscular  fibres  are  ruptured.  This  is  the  case  especially  in 
*^c  sudden  attacks  of  lumbago  commonly  known  as  stitches  in  the 
'^insor  back  (Hexeiischuss).  The  same  tiling  is  time  also  of  many 
'^ses  of  intercostal  muscular  rheumatism,  so-called  pleurodynias. 
|udden  tensions,  sudden  wrenches,  rupture  individual  fibrils  and 
^fjres.  Other  forms  of  the  disease  seem  more  directly  attributable 
^  exposure  to  cold.  Thus  torticollis,  or  rheumatism  of  deeper-seatetl 
lusclesof  the  neck,  may  arise  from  sleeping  opposite  an  open  window 
21 
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in  a  draught  or  sitting  at  an  open  car  window  in  travelling.  In 
many  cases  it  may  be  assumed  that  poisons  in  the  blood,  micro- 
organisms or  their  products,  hitherto  innocuous,  have  become  local- 
ized in  individual  muscles  or  their  nerve  centres  by  irritation  or  ex- 
posure.    Such  cases  therefore  may  be  said  to  be  of  infectious  origin. 

A  fine  example  of  this  muscular  rheumatism  is  offered  in 
trichinosis,  which  was  formerly  regarded  as  a  kind  of  malignant 
rheumatism.  Grawitz  declares  that  in  ninety  per  cent  of  cases  of 
aggravated  muscular  rheumatism,  so  considered,  he  found  on  autopsy 
trichinae  in  the  structure  of  the  muscle. 

It  may  be  readily  understood  that  trichinae  may  be  ingested  in 
sufficient  nimiber  to  produce  light  or  more  or  less  severe  muscular 
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rheumatism  without  previous  or  subsequent  sign  of  their  presence, 
and  this  origin  ni<ay  be  assumed  to  exist  all  the  more  for  the  reason 
that  the  muscles  affected — to  wit,  of  the  neck,  of  the  chest,  of  tn« 
loins — are  precisely  the  muscles  most  frequently  invaded  by  trichin*' 

Morbid  (niatomy  shows  at  times  hypersemia,  opacities  of  *^ 
sarcolemma,  coagulations  in  muscular  protoplasm,  etc. ;  but  in  nio^ 
cases  no  lesion  is  to  be  found  under  the  most  careful  inspection,  a^' 
inasmuch  as  the  disease  disappears  to  leave  no  trace,  it  must  be  ^ 
lieved  that  in  most  cases  no  real  lesion  exists. 

Symptoms. — Muscular  rheumatism  manifests  itself  chiefly  ]^ 
pain,  spasm,  in  interference  or  abolition  of  motion,  sometimes  in  J^^' 
tortion. 

Occipito-fronUil  rheumatism  is  felt  on  motion  of  the  scalp,  ^ 
is  distinguished  from  occipital  and  frontal  neuralgia  by  the  fact  tta^ 
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in  neuralgia  tender  points  can  be  located  in  the  course  of  the  occipi- 
tal and  trigeminal  nerves. 

Torticollis  (cervical  rheumatism)  shows  itself  in  twisting  of  the 
head  to  one  or  the  other  side.  It  must  be  distinguished  from  affec- 
tion of  the  vertebrae  or  deep-seated  neuralgias  due  to  lesions  in  the 
spinal  cord,  from  which  affections  it  is,  as  a  rule,  readily  separated 
by  its  more  or  less  sudden  origin,  acute  pain,  short  duration,  and 
entire  di^iippoarance. 

Pleurodijnid  is  distinguished  from  intercostal  neuralgia  by  the 
absence  of  the  tender  points  near  the  spine,  in  the  axillary  line,  and 
near  the  sternum,  to  be  discovered  by  pressure  in  neuralgia. 

Lunihufjo  is  the  most  common  form  of  all.  There  is  p^iin  on  mo- 
tion, especially  aggravated  in  rising  from  a  sitting  posture  or  from 
])ed  after  a  night's  rest.  In  a  bad  case  the  whole  body  is  literally 
paralyzed  ]>y  pain,  and  patients,  more  esjK^cially  obese  patients,  lie 
helpless  on  the  bed. 

The  (li<((fNo.si.s  must  l>e  established  at  the  start.  An  acute  in- 
fection nuist  Ix*  eliminated.  Thus,  small-pox  distinguishes  itself  by 
the  severity  of  its  pain  in  the  loins  and  sometimes  the  back  of  the 
head.  Tuberculosis,  aneurism,  caries  of  tone,  tumors,  need  only 
l>e  mentioned  to  Ix)  sej)arated.  A  protracted  lumbago  in  a  young 
person  should  always  excite  suspicion  of  caries  of  the  spine,  Pott's 
disease,  which  may  reveal  itself  in  a  gibbus  or  in  rigidity  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  spine.  A  very  early  diagnosis  may  be  made  with  tuber- 
culin. 

The  prognosis  is  good  not  only  as  regards  the  general  health, 
but  also  the  condition  of  tiie  muscle,  which  is  usually  restored  to  the 
.status  in  quo. 

The  treat itient  is  simple.  Applications  of  heat  and  friction  are 
the  essential  elements.  Dry  is  better  than  moist  heat.  Hot-water 
bags,  hot  flannels,  cloths  over  which  a  hot  iron  is  passed,  are  domes- 
tic remedies.  Dry  cups  often  give  quick  relief.  Excruciating  pains, 
pains  which  prevent  all  motion,  are  best  counteracted  by  deep  injec- 
tions of  morphia,  gr.  ^-J.  Sometimes  a  subcutaneous  injection,  or 
the  internal  administration  of  phenacetin  or  antipyrin,  gr.  v.,  suffices. 
Friction  with  liniments,  massage  with  alcohol,  ointments  of  vaselin 
or  lanolin,  incorporating  perhaps  opium  or  aconite,  according  to 
formulae  suggested,  relieve  the  pain  in  most  cases.  More  permanent 
relief  is  often  afforded  by  faradization  with  a  wire  brush,  with  a  roller, 
or  with  simple  sponges,  or  by  galvanization  when  the  former  fails. 

DYSENTERY. 

Dysentery  (6v^  evrepo^,  difficultas  intestinorum)  ;  flux  ;  Qer- 
jnan,  Ruhr, — An  infection  of  the  large  intestine,  of  specific  and  non- 
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specific  (catarrhal)  origin  and  form ;  characterized  by  hjrperaemia, 
infiltration,  and  necrosis  (ulceration)  of  its  mucous  membrane ;  dis- 
tinguished by  discharges  of  mucus,  blood,  pus,  and  tissue  debris ;  and 
attended  with  griping  and  expulsive  pains  (tormina  and  tenesmus). 

History, — Dysentery  is  one  of  the  oldest  known  diseases.  The 
Ayur-Veda  of  India  mentions  forms  of  it,  Hippocrates  described  it. 
and  Herodotus  relates  how  this  disease  and  the  plague  decimated  the 
army  of  Xerxes  on  the  desert  plains  of  Thessaly.  Galen  derived  the 
discharges  from  the  bile,  Aretaeus  wrote  graphic  accounts  of  the 
symptoms.  The  disease  assumes  epidemic  proportion  only  in  hot 
climates,  and  rages  as  a  pestilence  in  army  life,  where  it  numbers 
more  victims  than  the  bullets  of  the  foe.  The  accounts  of  this  and 
allied  disea.se,  and  the  illustrations  of  its  lesions,  in  the  **  Medical 
and  Surgical  History  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion, ''  vol.  ii.,  make  a 
lasting  monument  to  the  labor  and  learning  of  the  editor,  Joseph  J. 
Woodward,  of  the  United  States  Army. 

Etiology, — Dysentery  is  only  a  clinical  expression,  and  the  dis- 
ease is  due  to  many  causes.  The  most  fruitful  cause  is  drinking 
water  contaminated  by  the  discharges  of  dysenteric  patients  or  per- 
haps by  any  decomposing  matter.  Exposure  to  cold,  bad  food, 
through  nervous  influence  and  by  direct  irritation  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  may  produce  individual  cases  of  the  catarrhal  form.  The 
disease  is  certainl}^  intensified  by  crowd-poisoning,  as  in  army  life, 
pilgrimages,  etc. 

Bacteriology. — Many  micro-organisms  are    found  in   the  dis- 
charges of  dysentery.     Two  have  been  isolated  as  probable  causes  of 
the  disease.     One  is  the  Amoeba  dysenteriae,  the  other  a  bacillus. 
Kartulis  (1892)  especially  makes  emphatic  claim  for  an  amoeboid 
body  whicli  he  finds  constantly  in  the  discharges,  and  which  has 
been  found  also  in  the  contents  of  hepatic  abscess.     Kartulis  culti- 
vated the  amoeba  in  decoctions  of  straw,  and  inoculated  it  to  product 
certain  s}nnptoms  of  the  disease.     Lambl  and  Losch  had  remarked 
this   structure  previously,  but  had  not  ascribed  to  it  pathogenetic 
property.     Councilman  and  Lafleur  of  Baltimore,  and  Musser  of 
Philadelphia,  confirm  in   part  the  claim  of  Kartulis ;  and  Lutz  oi 
Honolulu  probably  defined  the  exact  position  of  the  amceba  as  tb^ 
cause  of  only  certain  individual  (catarrhal)  cases,  but  not  of  the  ep^' 
demic  disease,  which  is  more  probably  produced   by  a  vegetab*^ 
structure   (vide   Frontispiece,    Fig.    17).     The  other  is  the  bacill*^/ 
desc;ribed  more  esixjcially  by  Ogata  as  the  definite  cause  of  an  ep"*' 
demic  in  Japan.     This  bacillus,  isolated  and  cultivated,  produces'* 
when  introduced  with  the  food  or  injected  into  the  bowel  of  vario^*^ 
animals,   ulcers    and   haemorrhages    in  the  colon,   swelling  of  tt^^ 
mes(?nteric  glands,  and  nodular  masses  in  the  liver  and  spleen. 
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Symptoms. — Dysentery  is  a  disease  of  the  large  intestine  only, 
but  it  is  usually  gradually  ushered  in  from  a  lighter  form  of  gastro- 
intestinal catarrh.     After  a  stage  of  incubation,  which  lasts  from  a 
few  hours  to  a  few  days,  symptoms  of  dyspepsia  and  diarrhoea  set 
in  or  increase,  attended  with  anorexia,  heartburn,  nausea,  eructation 
or  borborygmi,  pain  in  the  abdomen,  and  copious  fluid  discharges. 
Hereupon  ensue  the  pains  and  discharges  characteristic  of  the  dis- 
ease.   Violent  griping   and  colicky  pains    (tormina)    traverse  the 
abdomen,  with  sickening  sensations  of  depression.     The  desire  of 
evacuation  of  the  bowels  (tenesmus)  becomes  intense  and  more  or 
less  constant,  and  the  discharge  itself  is  attended  with  little  or  no 
relief.    At  the  same  time  the  region  of  the  rectum,  intensely  inflamed, 
is  the  seat  of  intolerable,  burning  pain,  which  becomes  excruciating 
with  the  introduction  of  a  speculum  or  the  finger. 

Ordinarily  the  peculiar  pains  of  dysentery  first  proclaim  the 
character  of  the  disease. ,  The  severe  grinding,  twisting  pains  (tor- 
mina) are  more  or  less  localized  in  the  course  of  the  colon,  and  hence 
surround  or  traverse  the  entire  abdomen,  the  pains  at  the  epigastrium 
being  due  to  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  transverse  colon.  The 
patient  in  vain  adopts  various  postures  in  relief,  or  sits  with  his 
hands  firmly  compressing  the  abdominal  walls.  The  tormina  are 
more  or  less  intermittent  or  remittent,  and  are  usually  experienced  in 
greater  severity  toward  evening.  During  their  acme  the  face  wears 
the  aspect  of  the  intense  suffering,  which  is  expressed  in  outcries 
and  groans.  At  the  same  time  there  is,  upon  pressure  over  the  whole 
abdomen,  more  or  less  tenderness,  which  soon  comes  to  be  especially 
localized  at  the  caecum  or  sigmoid  flexure 

The  tenesmus  (cupiditas  egerendi)  is  a  more  distressing,  and 
certainly  more  distinctive,  sign  of  dysentery.  It  is  the  feeling  of 
heavy  weight  or  oppression,  of  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the 
rectum,  which  demands  instant  relief.  At  the  same  time  intense 
heat  is  felt  in  the  rectum,  which  the  patient  likens  sometimes  to  the 
passage  of  a  red-hot  iron.  The  desire  of  evacuation  becomes  as  fre- 
<iuent  as  urgent.  In  well-marked  cases  the  patient  sits  at  stool  half 
^D  hour  or  an  hour  at  a  time,  straining  until  faint  and  exliausted, 
living  the  commode  with  reluctance,  only  immediately  or  very  soon 
*^  use  it  again. 

Great  depression  is  felt  at  the  stomach  at  the  same  time,  with 
Qausea,  occasionally  with  vomiting ;  and  strangur}^  with  the  dis- 
charge of  only  a  few  drops  of  scalding  urine  or  blood  from  the  blad- 
^^^f,  adds  additional  suffering  to  the  disease.  Retraction  of  the 
,^ticle  and  prolapsus  ani,  especially  in  children,  are  prone  to  occur 
^^  severe  cases. 

The  discharges  may  be  copious,  dark  brown,  thin,  and  highly 
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offensive  (bilious  dysentery),  may  contain  occasional  hard,  round 
fecal  casts  of  intestinal  sacculi  (scybala),  or  may  become  more  and 
more  scant  until  with  the  most  violent  efforts  only  the  minutest 
quantity  is  extruded  of  mucus,  generally  streaked  or  tinged  with 
blood  (rose  mucus),  like  the  rusty  sputum  of  pneumonia.  Later  all 
effort  at  emptying  the  alimentary  canal  may  be  futile  (dysenteria 
sicca),  or  the  mucus  may  be  pure  or  commingled  with  pus  to  remain 
perfectly  colorless  (dysenteria  alba),  or  with  blood  in  larger  quantity 
(dysenteria  rubra).  In  other  cases,  or  at  other  periods  in  the  same 
case,  the  discharges  consist  of  fleshy  masses  composed  of  inspissated 
mucus  or  pus,  blood,  and  tissue  debris  (lotura  carnea).  Sometimes, 
though  rarely,  the  discharges  consist  of  pure  blood,  but  oftenerofa 
copious  turbid  fluid  which,  on  standing,  separates  into  a  clear  upper 
layer  of  serum  and  a  sediment  of  disintegrated  lotura  carnea.  Or, 
lastly,  the  sediment  is  composed  of  small,  round  vitreous  masses, 
evidently  swollen  by  maceration  to  look  like  sago  grains,  which  have 
been  erroneously  supposed  to  represent  the  liberated  contents  of  the 
intestinal  follicles. 

Neither  the  pain  nor  the  prostration  is  so  characteristic  of 
dysentery  as  the  stools,  which,  though  of  very  varied  nature,  are 
nevertheless  distinctive.  After  the  discharge  of  the  intestinal  con- 
tents the  first  evacuation  consists  of  mucus  in  the  form  of  glairv, 
stringy  matter,  like  the  white  of  an  egg,  expressed  as  the  result  of 
the  violent  efforts  at  straining.  The  mucus  may  l>e  pure  or  tinged 
with  blood,  but  it  is  usually  very  scant  in  quantity,  and  stands  in 
this  regard  in  marked  contrast  with  the  violence  of  the  efforts  to 
secure  its  extrusion.  It  is  the  frequency  of  its  discharge  which  con- 
stitutes an  especial  distress.  Twenty  to  forty,  even  two  hundred, 
times  in  the  twenty-four  hours  the  patient  must  go  to  stool.  In  the 
worst  cases  the  patient  sits  at  stool  or  lies  upon  the  bed -pan  the  most 
of  the  day. 

The  mucus  is  sooner  or  later  mingled  with  pus  or  stained  wth 
blood.  The  presence  of  blood  is  equally  characteristic  of  dysenteric 
stools.  Usually  it  is  intimately  commingled  with  the  mucus  or  pus. 
or  forms  the  chief  element  of  the  copious  so-called  bilious  discharge. 
The  evacuation  of  ])ure  blood  indicates  erosion  of  vessels  low  in  the 
colon,  often  in  the  rectum  itself,  though  enormous  quantities  of  blood 
are  sometimes  voided  from  unbroken  surfaces. 

Besides  the  mucus,  j)us,  and  blood,  the  dysenteric  stool  contains  the 
sloughs  which  have  been  torn  off  by  violent  peristalsis  in  cases  of  the 
diphtheritic  form.  Usually  they  are  separated  in  shreds  and  frag- 
ments, but  occasionally  large  sheets,  even  casts  of  a  section  of  the 
colon,  are  voided  en  masse.  Tliese  fragments  consist  for  the  most 
part  of  inspissated  mucus,  pus,  blood,  and  tissue  debris,  but  there  w 
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that  in  some  cases  partially  necrosed  mucosa  also  enters  into 

struction.     One  enormous  tubular  cast  fourteen  inches  long, 

I  in  our  Army  Medical  Museum,  was  found  to  be  "composed 
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►vears  an  anxious  expression.  The  alnlomen  is  tumid  with 
in  more  advanee<l  castas  sunken,  discolored,  and  tender, 
in  the  course  of  the  colon,  whose  thickened  walls  may  be 

beneath  the  emaciated  surface.     The  anus  is  simsmodically 
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constricted,  or  in  the  worst  cases  paralyzed,  patulous,  and  livid  or 
blue.  Prolapse  of  the  rectum  is  common  in  children,  and  excoriation 
of  the  perineum  by  the  acrid  discharge  is  not  infrequent. 

Finally  a  typhoid  state  may  set  in  or  a  pyaemia  occur,  when  the 
discharges  may  become  involuntary  or  unconscious,  and  brain  symp- 
toms— insomnia,  stupor,  delirium,  and  coma — supervene ;  or  the 
patient  may  hnger  long  enough  to  perish  by  simple  exhaustion  or 
marasmus. 

Under  favorable  hygiene  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  catarrhal 
dysentery  recover  without  special  treatment  in  the  course  of  from 
three  to  ten  days,  but  specific  dysentery  has  no  definite  dwat ion  mi 
but  little  tendency  to  spontaneous  cure.  The  worst  cases  are  often 
quickly  controlled  by  appropriate  interference,  and  the  most  surpris- 
ing results  may  be  sometimes  obtained  in  cases  of  even  years'  dura- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  a  certain  percentage  of  cases  is  character- 
ized by  a  defiance  to  every  kind  of  treatment,  including  the  last 
resort,  a  change  of  climate. 

An  acute  case  of  catarrhal  dysentery  generally  subsides  Avithout 
lesions,  and  the  natural  duration  of  the  attack  may  be  much  abbre- 
viated by  proper  treatment.  Epidemic  dysentery  lasts  from  two  to 
four  weeks,  or,  becoming  chronic,  continues  for  years  or  for  hfe,  with 
exacerbations  and  remissions. 

Various  complications  are  liable  to  occur  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
ease. Three  deserve  especial  mention — viz.,  affection  of  the  joints 
(rheumatism),  paralysis,  and  abscess  of  the  liver.  Perforation  and 
peritonitis  are  always  possibilities,  and  deformities  of  the  colon, 
thickenings,  and  constrictions  are  not  infrequently  left. 

Morbid  Auatomij, — Catarrhal  dysentery  shows  hyperaemia  of 
the  mucous  surface,  limited,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  to  the  large 
intestine.  The  hyperaBmia  is  most  marked  in  the  lowest  parts  of  the 
intestine,  the  rectum,  or  descending  colon.  The  whole  process  may 
be  arrested  at  this  stage,  or  it  may  increase  to  lead  to  softening  of 
the  cells  and  desquamation,  the  fundamental,  anatomical  character- 
istic of  dysentery,  by  which  process  the  submucous  connective  tissue 
is  laid  bare  and  ulceration  results.  In  other  cases  a  pseudo-mem- 
branous or  diphtheritic  process  is  developed.  This  condition  may 
vary  in  intensity  from  a  mere  frosting  of  the  surface  to  dense  infil- 
tration of  the  entire  thickness.  Subsequent  sloughing  may  ensue. 
The  fall  of  the  slough  leaves  the  dysenteric  ulcer.  Its  edges  are  ir- 
regular and  ragged,  its  l:)ase  uneven  like  a  crater,  and  its  surface  is 
more  or  less  covered  with  pultaceous  debris.  Perforation  from  such 
an  ulcer  is  fortunately  rare,  but  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  perito- 
nitis in  chronic  dj'sentery.  In  rarer  cases  perityphlitis  may  ensue, 
or  periproctitis  with  perineal  abscess,  or,  finally,  fistulse  may  form 
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T  about  and  discharge  themselves  anywhere  in  or  upon  the 
f  the  abdomen,  the  lumbar  region,  or  the  thigh.  The  au- 
saw  in  consultation  a  case  of  fistula  which  extended  from 
uding  colon  to  the  vagina.  Through  the  opening  made  to 
\  the  pus  from  a  fluctuating  abscess  pointing  into  the  vagi- 
,  an  india-rubber  tube  was  passed  for  six  or  eight  inches, 
^nt  died  finally  from  marasmus.  Ulceration  shows  itself  in 
ysentery  in  every  grade  and  stage,  from  superficial  denuda- 
old  cicatrizations.  In  bad  cases  the  whole  course  of  the 
•m  the  ileo-cflBcal  valve  to  the  rectum  may  constitute  one 
t  of  suppuration.  Chronic  dysentery  is  marked  by  atrophy 
liar  structure  and  hy- 
r  of  the  wall  of  the 

dications  and  Se- 
-  Pyaemia  announces 
h  a  series  of  chills, 
by  irregular  tempera- 
:he  spe^y  occurrence 
•le  abscesses  in  distant 

venous  thromboses, 
J  of  the  serous  mem- 
:)leiiritis,  pericarditis, 
»lic  pneumonia.    Gan- 

the  intestine,  which 
ir  as  early  as  the  third 
e  disease,  is  evidenced 
igns  of  general  col- 
itis when  it  occurs  ^^'  J8»--:i>e8cendlnK  colon  with  oval  ulcere 
ItlS,   Wnen    it    occurs,        (Anny  Medical  Miweum). 

?elf ,  as  a  rule,  in  the 

eek  of  the  disease,  or  after  the  disease  has  run  its  course, 
le  period  of  convalescence.  All  authors  who  admit  it  de- 
}.  knee  joint  as  being  the  most  frecjuent  seat  of  the  affection, 
Dwledge  that  it  is  mostly  polyarticular;  while  there  is  much 
i  of  opinion  whether  it  ever  presents  the  general  signs  of 
imatism — pyrexia,  diaphoresis,  or  its  complications  on  the 
le  heart.  It  usually  lasts  four  to  six  weeks,  but  neither  its 
^e  nor  its  severity  stands  in  any  relation  to  the  intensity  of 
k  of  dysentery.  It  is  probably  to  be  regarded  as  a  manifes- 
a  light  pyaemia  or  septicsemia,  as  it  is  a  frequent  manifes- 
tos condition  in  or  after  scarlatina,  puerperal  fever,  and 
r  fevers  of  surgery,  where  it  is  a  streptococcus  infection, 
irsis  has  been  observed  to  occur  after  dysentery  ever  since 
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the  days  of  Galen.     It  is  usually  confined  to  the  lower  extremitied^  ' 
but  may  extend  to  and  involve  the  upper  extremities,  by  preference 
in  the  form  of  paralysis  transversa  (oppomte  arm  and  leg). 

Abscess  of  the  liver  gives  rise  to  few  disdnctive  symptoms,  and  ia 
mostly  recognized  or  suspected,  in  the  absence  of  positive  signs,  by 
the  per!$i?;tence  or  obstinacy  of  dysentery.  The  ease  and  impunity 
with  which  aspiration  may  be  performed  in  its  recognition  justify 
the  use  of  it  in  every  doubtful  case. 

Dysentery  may  be  further  complicated  by  parotitis;  by  venous 
thramlM>sis  (phlegmasia  dolens);  by  diphtheritic  deposits  on  other 
mucous  su rf aces,  which  Virchow  declares  to  be  exceedingly  rare:  and 
by  hydrops,  which  is  oftener  a  concomitant  of  the  period  of  conval- 
escence. 

Besides  the  do  to  rmities  of  the  colon  which  may  ensue  as  a  conse- 
quence uf  ulcei'ation  or  peritonitis,  a  long  attack  of  dysentery  is  apt 
to  leave  a  b^7>enesthetic  or  non-resistant  state  of  the  mucous  sur- 
faces, so  thut  every  imprydence  in  exposure  or  in  diet  begets  an  in- 
testinal t^atiirrh  or  a  relapse  of  the  disease* 

Diagiwsiit, — The  tormina  and  tenesmus,  the  jjecuHar  discharges, 
tht^  rapid  reduction  of  strength,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
liffivtiiui.  The  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  of  the  disease  will  often 
iwittablish  the  character  of  a  case  even  when  all  the  signs  are  not  pre- 
»eut  or  when  anomalies  occur.  Embarrassment  in  diagnosis  only  at- 
tends the  rt»cogiution  of  catarrhutor  isolated  cases,  antl  in  these  cases 
there  may  be  a  di^ubt  as  between  tlyseiitery  mid  diarrhcea— if  such  a 
»4ym[itoin  can  be  called  a  disease^ — or  typhoid  fever,  cholera*  or  some 
piu*t4y  local  affection  of  the  rectum,  cancer,  hc©morrhoids,  etc.  In 
child n:n  ditliculty  of  diagnosis  may  arise  as  between  dysentery  and 
iutussuscc[»tiini. 

Uvseutcry  is  differentiated  from  that  lighter  form  of  intestinal  ca- 
Itirrh  whose  naaiii  syinptf>m  is  diarrho&a  by  the  presence  of  tenesmus 
in  \lvmMUin\v,  as  well  iis  by  its  mucous,  muco-purulent,  diphtheritic, 
4kH4(  WiHKly  discharges,  Dysentery  lasts  longer  than  diarrhoea,  as  a 
ruUs  HUtl  tliH^  Tint  yield  so  reailily  to  treatment. 

'l\phi»id  fever  show^s  from  the  start  brain  symptoms,  which  are 

liUi^ul  fn*m  dysentery ;  has  a  typical  temperature  curve,  whereas 

he   no   fever   in   dysentpry,   or,  if  any,  it  is  of   irregu- 

lit  tyj>e;  is  often  prefaced  by  epistaxis  and  attendeil  with 

luvaii^hiiiM,  botli  of  which  are  absent  in  dysentery  ;   and  exhibits 

uHdiUHHl,  j>ea-8oup  stools  altogether  ditferent  from  those  of  dys- 

\  'hi'leni  uiurbus  tlistinguishes  itself  from  dysentery  by  its  sudden 
[^►,  '  I40  vonnting  and  discharges,  its  violent  cramps  and 
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Cancer  of  the  rectum  can  be  usually  felt,  and  hfemorrhoids  cah  l>e 
always  seen,  so  that  no  difficulty  should  be  experienced  in  the  recog- 
nition of  these  cases. 

Intussusception  occurs  mostly  in  children,  and  has,  in  cumuion 
,  with  dysentery,  vomiting,  mucous  or  bloody  stouls,  colic,  tenesmus, 
I  nervous  unrest,  and  prostration,  so  that  a  differential  diat^nc>sis  may 
1)0  impossible  for  a  few  days.     The  more  strict  localization  of  an  in- 
tussusception, which  may  somt'times  \m  felt  as  a  sausiige-like  mass, 
most  frecpieutly  in  the  right  ileum  antl  hypochniidrium,  the  greater 
^frequency  and  liemstency  of  the  vomiting  and  |iain,  the  presence, 
ibly  or  palpably,  of  the  invaginatwl  gut  at  tlio  anus  or  rectum, 

enable  the  careful  examiner  tAj  rt*cognize  the  case. 
PrtHinosis.—The  prognosis  of  dysentery  varies  between  extremes. 
Catarrhal  cases  are  mostly  so  mild  as  to  terminate  of  themselves,  un- 
der favorable  hygiene,  without  special  treatment.      On   the   other 
{liand,  no  known  disease  has  a  more  fnghtful  mortality  than  dysen- 
8ome  of  its  epidemics,  esp«?ciallv  in  army  life.     It  was  this 
1 0f  cases  which  Trousseau  had  in  mind  when  he  called  dysentery 
[the  most  murderous  of  all  diseases.     Sixty  to  eighty  may  be  the  ap- 
[palling  percentage  of  death  in  these  cases. 

Complications  on  the  part  of  the  nervous    system,  the  status  ty* 
|pbosus»  pyaemia,  and  gi-eat  prostration  necessarily  render  the  prog- 
I  nosis  grave,  yet  even  these  cases  are  not  necessarily  fatal .     Cases  have 
'recovered  after  complete  jiaralysis  of  the  sphincter  ani.    The  recogni- 
tion and  discharge  of  an  hepatic  abscess  relieve  the  patient  fnnn  the 
dangers  of  this  complication.     Peritonitis  alarmingly  aggravates  the 
pnjgnosis,  and  perforation  is  almost  of  necessity  fatal. 

/'ropA,y/<i.r*\?.^The  improved  sanitation  of  modern  times  has  al- 
really  diminished  the  fretiuency  and  mitigated  the  severity  of  epi- 
damic^  of  dysentery  ;  and  this  fact,  which  is  only  an  accidental  ob- 
servation, as  it  were,  gives  the  clue  to  the  means  of  its  further  pre- 
vention. 

The  selection  of  proper  sites  for  camping  grounds,  ban'acks.  and 
hos[»itals,  the  prevention  of  overcrowding  in  tenement  houses,  ships, 
and  jails,  the  regulation  of  sewage,  care  for  tlie  fiM»d  and  drink,  the 
observation  of  the  strictest  cleanliness  by  authoritative  control^all 
tliMse  are  general  measures  which  suggest  themselves  in  the  prophy- 
laxis of  this  or  any  disease. 

In  the  management  of  indi\^idual  cases  the  fii-st  precaution  is  t«> 
:^r -vent  the  dissemination  of  the  disease,  as  this  protection  of  others 
-•     iires  also  for  the  individual  patient  the  most  favorable  hygiene. 

The  bedding  must  be  frec|uently  changed  ;  the  windows  kept  o|^M?n 
to  secure  free  ventilation,  which,  in  the  light  of  existing  knowledge* 
is  the  only  true  disinfectant;  and  all  the  furniture  of  the  sick-room^ 
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especially  including  the  receptacles  for  the  discharges,  must  be  ke|*, 
perfectly  clean.     For  this  purpose  the  best  purifier  is  boiling  water.  ^ 

The  drinking-water  should  be  secured,  during  an  epidemic,  fnai^ 
the  purest  possible  source  ;  and  if  good  drinking-water  cannot  be 
what  there  is  should  be  thoroughly  boiled. 

The  discharges  should  be  properly  mixed  with  sawdust  or 
combustible  substance  and  burned ;  or,  if  this  be  impracticable, 
be  buried  in  the  soil  a  few  feet  below  the  surface,  and  not  em] 
into  water  closets  or  privy  vaults  used  by  others. 

Such  articles  of  food  should  be  abjured  as  have  a  tendency  W 
produce  intestinal  catarrh.  So  unripe  fruits,  vegetables  whiflk; 
readily  undergo  fermentation — in  short,  all  indigestible  substani 
should  stand  under  ban.  But  no  prohibition  should  be  put  upon  ripS; 
fruits  or  simple,  nutritious  food  of  any  kind.  Lastly,  liable  individu- 
als shouhl  protect  themselves  from  catching  cold. 

Treatment. — The  first  requisite  in  the  treatment  of  an  individuil 
case  is  perfect  rest.     Patients  with  even  the  lighter  forms  of  catarrhall 
dysentery  should  observe  the  recumbent  posture,  and  cases  of  mows 
serious  illness  should  be  put  to  bed.     Rest  in  bed,  an  exclusive  diit> 
of  milk — which  should  always  have  been  boiled — and  the  time  of  a- 
few  days  is  sufficient  treatment  for  the  mildest  case.     Where  the» 
is  objection  to  milk,  meat  soups,  with  or  without  farinaceous  mat" 
ters,  rice,  barley,  etc. ,  may  take  its  place. 

A  case  which  is  somewhat  more  severe  will  require  perhaps  a  ligU 
saline  laxative — a  Seidlitz  powder,  a  dose  of  Rochelle  or  Epsom  saiti 
in  broken  doses — or  a  tablespoonful  of  castor  oil  or  five  to  ten  graini 
of  calomel,  to  efl:ect  a  cure.  For  the  relief  of  the  pain  of  the  lighter 
cases  nothing  is  equal  to  tincture  of  opium,  of  which  five  to  tendropB 
every  throe  or  four  hours,  in  a  tablespoonful  of  camphor  water  acido* 
lated  with  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  will  generally  suffice; 
Dover's  powder  in  broken  doses,  one  to  three  grains,  with  five  to 
fifteen  grains  of  bismuth  or  soda,  or  both,  is  a  good  substitute  for  t 
change.  Salol  in  tablet  gr.  v.,  or  hydronaphthol  in  keratin-coaled 
pill  gr.  V. ,  every  hour  or  two,  sometimes  cures  the  disease. 

The  successful  treatment  of  dysentery  in  any  form  depends  upoo 
a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  disease  is  local  as  to  its  seat  andia 
probably  specific  as  to  its  cause.  AnodjTies  relieve  effects,  but  lan- 
tives  must  remove  the  cause.  Consequently  the  most  rational  treat- 
ment of  the  severer  cases  is  the  irrigation  of  the  large  intestine  and 
the  thorough  flushing  out  of  its  contents.  Since  Hegar  has  reottith' 
shown  how  the  whole  tract  of  the  large  intestine  can  be  thorougUj' 
inundated  and  flushed  with  a  common  funnel  and  rubber  tube,  tte 
practice  has  continually  gained  ground,  until  it  is  now  admitted  as 
the  most  valuable  method  of  treatment.      Wood  of  Philadelplii»» 
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id  later  Mackenzie  of  London,  reported  a  number  of  cases  in  which 
i^ation  of  the  bowel  with  large  injections  medicated  with  nitrate 
!  silver,  3i.-0i..  was  attended  with  the  most  surprising  results, 
xnetimes  but  a  single  injection  effecting  a  cure  ;  and  the  author  has 
sported  a  case,  almost  in  articulo  mortis,  where  complete  cure  fol- 
>wed  the  irrigation  of  the  bowel — on  three  occasions  with  three 
ints  of  water  containing  three  drachms  of  common  alum.  This 
Me  was  all  the  more  instructive  from  the  fact  that  a  relapse  had 
ccurred  after  very  striking  but  only  temporary  relief  had  been  ob- 
ained  with  the  nitrate  of  silver,  the  alum  having  been  substituted 
imply  on  the  ground  of  expense.  Usually  half  a  drachm  to  the  pint 
rill  suffice  for  either  drug.  Tannin  in  one-per-cent  solution  is  a  good 
nbstitute. 

The  object  is  to  introduce  as  much  cold  water  as  possible  without 
producing  too  much  pain.  The  large  intestine  of  an  adult  holds,  on 
m  average,  six  imperial  pints,  but  in  the  author's  experience  not 
more  than  three  or  four  pints  can  be,  as  a  rule,  safely  introduced. 
The  patient  should  lie  upon  the  back  or  left  side,  with  the  hips  ele- 
tated  and  the  head  low,  while  the  injection  is  slowly  introduced 
bom  a  funnel,  fountain,  or  a  bulb  syringe  whose  nozzle  is  thoroughly 
inoiiited  with  vaselin.  In  the  absence  of  a  thoroughly  competent 
aasistant  the  operation  should  be  performed  by  the  physician  him- 
■df,  for  the  proper  use  of  an  irrigating  enema  is  a  practice  which  re- 
cpures  both  judgment  and  skill.  When  pain  is  experienced  the  further 
influx  of  the  fluid  should  cease  for  a  few  minutes,  when  it  may  be 
iwumed  again  and  again  until  the  largest  possible  quantity  is  intro- 
duced. It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  value  of  this  treatment 
m  cleansing,  disinfecting,  and  constringing  the  foul  and  flabby  sur- 
face of  the  whole  seat  of  the  disease.  As  was  said  by  Hare:  "  It 
dianges  a  huge  internal  into  an  external  abscess,  and  enables  us  to 
•cleanse  the  bowel  of  its  putrid  contents." 

Of  all  the  remedies  which  have  been  recommended  in  the  relief  of 
dysentery,  besides  the  irrigation  method,  but  one— ipecacuanha — de- 
serves the  name  of  a  specific. 

The  remedy  is  best  atlministered  in  large  doses,  gr.  xx.-xl.,  and 
•bold  be  repeated  every  four  to  twelve  hours  until  permanent  good 
effects  are  secured.  A  dose  of  fifteen  to  thirty  drops  of  tincture  of 
^um,  or  morphia  one-fourth  grain  hypodermatically,  will  best  pro- 
ject the  x^atient  from  too  great  exhaustion.  The  beneficial  results  are 
^Jiostly  obtained  in  the  acute  cases,  though  surprising  results  sometimes 
foDowin  cases  of  very  long  standing.  Should  the  remedy  fail  to  be  of 
Service  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  it  should  be  discontinued. 

Suppositories  of  opium  and  belladonna  with  cocoa  butter  quickly 
elieve  severe  tenesmus.     Clysters  of  nitrate  of  silver  gr.  iv.  and 
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water  3  v.  (Duchs),  or  with  a  few  drops  of  tincture  of  opium  (R 
ger);  of  ipecacuanha  (Begbie  and  Duckworth);  of  laudanum  ai 
starch  (Sydenham,  Abercrombie) ;  of  the  various  astringents,  esp 
cially  acetate  of  lead  gr.  viij.  and  water  §  iv.,  may  be  tried  in  obsl 
nate,  more  especially  chronic,  cases. 

Local  inspection  of  the  rectum  by  means  of  the  speculum  ou 
possibly  reveal  an  ulcer,  which  is  the  chief  or  sole  cause  of  the  tene 
nius  and  blood}^  discharge.     Maury  reports  such  a  case,  in  which  tl 


Fia.  170.— Cicatrices  of  diphtheritic  ulcere  in  the  colon  (Medical  History  of  the  War  of  the  I 

bellion;. 

ulcer  was  dee?p  enough  to  hide  a  small  sponge.  In  such  cases  topici 
treatment  may  effect  a  cure. 

Dilatation  may  suffice  to  overcome  a  stricture  in  the  rectum,  ti 
result  of  cicatricial  contraction,  or  colotomy  may  be  necessary  i 
cases  more  refractory  or  situated  higher  in  the  bowel.  Post  reporte 
a  successful  colotomy,  with  the  formation  of  an  artificial  anus  in  tl 
left  lumbar  region,  in  such  a  case.  Perforation  calls  for  immedia 
laparotomy. 

In  all  cases  of  pronounced  prostration  stimulants  are  to  be  free 
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ed;  and  of  all  stimulants  alcohol  is  the  best,  as  it  has  also  nutritive 
id  antiseptic  properties.  Alcohol  is  thus  trebly  indicated  in  the 
eatment  of  dysentery,  but  the  choice  of  the  form  and  strength  will 
e  a  matter  of  judgment  in  the  individual  case. 

Where  life  is  imperilled  by  hiemorrhage  or  ana>mia  from  any 
ause,  a  forlorn  hope  is  offered  in  subcutaneous  tninsfusion  of  salt 
rater  (Ixiiled),  one  drachm  to  the  pint. 

Abscess  of  the  liver  is  l)est  treated  by  aspiration  or  hepatotom}', 
'heumatism  by  the  salicylates,  and  j)aralysis  by  the  constant  cur- 
pent  of  electricity. 

Obstinate  cases  of  chronic  or  continutill}-  recurring  dysentery  are 
thoroughly  cured  only  by  a  sea  voyage,  a  sojourn  at  the  sea  shore,  a 
mountain  excursion,  or  a  permanent  change  of  climate. 

CHOLERA. 

Cholera  (x^^Vy  bile,  fJta^,  to  flow,  from  ancient  erroneous  concep- 
tion, as  it  is  precisely  tlie  bile  which  does  not  flow) ;  1  ndian  or  Asiatic 
cholera,  as  distinct  from  cholera  nostras,  cholera  niorlms. — An  excpii- 
»tely  acute  infection  of  the  intestines,  caused  l\y  a  spirillum  ingested 
with  the  drink,  characterized  by  profust*  discharges  like  rice  watcn* 
from  the  bowels  and  stomach,  congelation  of  the  l)lood.  suppression 
of  urine,  huskiness  of  voice,  cyanosis,  cramps  and  collapse  ;  or  re- 
action and  recovery  ;  or  at  times,  later,  a  typhoid  state. 

History f  Oeogi'aphy,  etc. — Asiatic  cholera  was  unknown  to  the 
old  Greek  writers.  They  applied  the  tenn  to  our  cholera  morbus  or 
cholera  infantum.  Yet  the  disease  has  had  its  home  and  liaunt  from 
time  immemorial  on  the  banks  and  swamps  of  the  Ganges  and  Bra- 
maputra,  where  it  finds  the  necessary  heat,  moisture,  and  decompo- 
sition to  perpetuate  its  cause.  But  it  never  broke  its  leash  until 
1817,  when  it  appeared  in  Jessora,  and  later  Bagdad,  1811),  and  tra- 
velled thence  across  Persia  to  the  Trans-CaucjLsus  (Tiflis),  whence  it 
was  carried  to  Astrakhan,  September,  IH'i'S,  and  was  here  effectually 
killed  by  the  extreme  cold  of  October  of  that  year.  The  n'»xt  out- 
break made  itself  memorable  as  the  first  real  pandemic  of  the  dis- 
ease. It  started  from  the  Ganges  in  182G,  reached  China  in  IS'^8, 
whence  it  was  shipped  to  Orenburg  and  Astrakhan,  1830.  Thence  it 
rwtched  Russia  in  1831,  and  in  the  same  year  invaded  Prussia,  ap- 
pearing for  the  first  time  in  Beriin  and  Hamburg.  From  Haml)urg 
it  was  carried  to  England,  and  thence  by  Irish  emigrants  to  Canada 
(Quebec)  and  the  whole  of  North  America  in  J  832.  This  attack  did 
not  cease  until  1837.  The  third  pandemic  started  in  India  in  1848, 
wached  China,  Persia,  European  Turkey  and  Russia,  Siteria,  (xer- 
niany  (Hamburg),  Hull,  and  thence  in  the  same  year  New  York 
and  New  Orleans  -and  the  whole  of  the  United  States.     This  ej^i- 
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demic  visited  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  for  the  first  time  in 
1853.  The  disease  did  not  die  out  in  Europe  until  1861.  The  fourth 
pandemic,  1863-75,  was  carried  from  the  Ganges  to  Bombay,  by 
pilgrims  also  to  Mecca,  Suez,  Egypt,  by  ship  to  Constantinople  and 
Marseilles.  It  reached  the  United  States  in  1866.  In  1884  cholera 
apjKjared  in  Toulon,  an  importation  from  Egypt,  and  traversed  Hun- 
gary, Spain,  and  Italy,  reaching  South  America  from  G^enoa.  The 
epidemic  of  1890-93  followed  both  northern  and  southern  courses, 
reaxi'hing  the  west  of  Europe  in  1892.  This  outbreak,  highly  fatal  afc 
Hamburg,  was  successfully  quarantined  at  New  York  Harbor  in 
1893.     The  Cholera  Bacillus  was  discovered  by  Koch  in  India  in  1S84. 

Etiology, — Cholera  is  a  purely  "  water-borne  disease  "  (E.  Hart). 
Certain  places  are  always  visited,  others  often  spared  by  visitationa 
of  cholera.  Porous  soils,  sinking  subsoil  water  by  opening  access 
to  oxygen,  more  especially  by  contaminating  wells  and  drinking- 
water,  favor  the  development  of  cholera.  Cities  of  valleys  and 
plains  are  oftener  or  more  severely  attacked  than  those  of  eleva- 
tions or  mountainous  regions.  Assemblages  of  multitudes  in  jal- 
grimages,  camps,  etc.,  especially  under  bad  hygiene,  favor  the 
spread  of  the  disease.  Cold  weather  inhibits  and  checks  the  gro^ 
of  the  spirillum  and  puts  a  stop  to  an  epidemic.  Of  individual  con- 
siderations age  is  important.  The  young  are  likely  to  escaj)e  alto- 
gether or  suffer  a  mild  attack,  largely  on  account  of  active  (acid) 
gastric  juice  and  rapid  peristalsis,  which  destroy  and  expel  the  cause 
of  the  dise^ise.  The  old  and  enfeebled  suffer  most.  Imprudence  in 
diet  and  drink  (alcohol),  bad  habits  of  any  kind,  catarrh  of  the  sto- 
mach or  intestines,  dyspepsia  and  diarrhoea,  predispose  to  the  dis- 
ease. Tliat  amount  of  fear  which  leads  to  prudence  in  diet,  care  of 
the  drinking-water,  including  milk  and  all  other  drinks,  protects 
against  the  disease.     Excessive  or  abject  fear  increases  the  Uabilitr. 

Bacteriology,  — The  cholera  spirillum  is  a  curved  rod  like  a  comma, 
the  ''  conitna  bacillus,"  flagellated,  endowed  with  motion,  1-2  /^  long 
(vide  Frontisjnece,  Fig.  14).  It  is  an  aerobe,  though  it  may  still  de- 
velop in  the  absence  of  oxygen,  with  optimum  temperature  at  85*'- 
lOG'  F.  It  ceases  to  grow  at  G0°  F.,  but  perishes  only  after  thor- 
ough freezing.  It  is  very  sensitive  to  acids,  is  speedily  killed  by 
sublimate,  carbolic  acid,  etc.,  and  quickly  dies  under  desiccatiwL 
It  grows  in  all  kinds  of  culture  soils,  luxuriates  in  fresh  milk,  bat 
perishes  at  once  so  soon  as  the  milk  becomes  sour.  It  lives  on  bread 
(rye)  one  day,  on  l>read  wrapped  in  paper  three  days,  on  bread  under 
a  glass  cover  seven  days,  on  the  surface  of  feebly  acid  butter  four  to 
six  days,  in  beer  twenty-four  hours,  in  acid  (0.7  per  cent)  wine  but 
fifteen  minutes.  It  perishes  at  once  in  lemonade  (Uffelmann),  which 
is  therefore  a  better  drink  than  even  dilute  muriatic  acid  during  ^ 
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prevalence  of  cholera.  The  spirilhim  freshly  discharged  is  feeble. 
It  jcains  in  teujK'ity  out  of  the  bod}^  so  that  it  resists  the  action  of  the 
gastric  juice.  It  lives  longer  in  contaminated  than  in  pure  water. 
It  has  l>een  demonstrated  in  well  water  after  tliirty  days  (Koch), 
and  in  harbor  (sea)  water  eighty-one  days  (Nicati  and  Kietsch). 
Kcich  found  it  in  India  in  streams  contaminateil 
by  the  washing  of  cholera  linen  and  in  tanks  ^  ^^f'W  " 

used  f«)r   drinking  water.     Fresh    aerobe   cul-  ti\^'^    x^    '^^ 

turvs  of  the  cholera  spirilla  develop  a  si)ecial       ^  ^    !J5^*'  hJ"  ^ 
poisi>n  of    extraordinary    intensity.      Thymol,       ^     Tv  «        ^ 
chWt)f«)rm,  desiccation,  which  destroy  the  spi-  ''^^,   ^*^*^  " 

rilla.  d»»  not  attenuate  the  virulence  of  this  poi- 
sou.    Most  of  the  s^^nptoms  of  cholera  are  attri-     /'•'•/^i.-Comma  wiiius 

*       *  .  of  cholera,  pure  cult  lire . 

biitfd  t<.>  the  acti<ju  of  this  cholera  toxme. 

Tli(»  cholera  spirillum  is  usually  easily  demonstrated  in  the  dis- 
char^t^s  by  fuchsin  or  methylene  blue.  A  rice-water  Hocculus  is 
often  almost  a  pure  culture.  Ctises  of  doubt  may  Ix'  determined  by 
cultures.  A  quantity  of  the  discharge  is  added  t^)  a  double  quantity 
ofalbdine  iKaiillon  and  kept  at  a  temp<Tature  of  100  F.  Colonies 
whirli  (juickly  sIhjw  on  the  surface  may  be  transferred  to  plate  cul- 
tun?-*.  (.)n  gelatin  plates  the  colony  grows  as  flat,  yt»llow  discs, 
which  in  one  day  fluidify  the  soil  and  show  under  the  lens  a  granu- 
lated apjHjarance,  as  if  the  surface  had  been  strewn  with  small  ])ieces 
of  glass  (Ktx;h)  (vide  Frontispiece,  Fig.  1 1).  Stick  cultures  show  a 
line  of  tfuidifled  gehitin,  expanding  at  the  top  to  a  small  funnel,  a 
point  of  distinction  from  simulating  bacteria  (vide  Frontispiece, 
Fig.  si.  The  addition  to  bouillon  cultures  of  Ave  to  ten  ])er  cent 
ctJinniou  nitric  acid  develops  a  violet  color.  The  addition  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  with  subsequent  neutralization  with  soda,  develops  a 
Bur^cuiuly  red,  the  so-calle<l  '*  cholera  red." 

Hymptoms, — Cholei^a  l)egins  suddenly,  often  in  the  night,  with 
Ouirrhofa,  which  voitls  first  the  contents  of  the  bowels  stained  with 
bile:  later,  in  tlie  coui'se  of  an  hour  or  two.  the  characteristic  alkaline 
ffce-wtiter  discharges.  The  discharges  an^  voided  without  eflV>rt. 
pain,  or  tenesnius.  They  gush  from  the  body  in  such  (quantity,  fif- 
teen to  twenty  during  the  day,  as  to  drain  the  blood.  Vonntimj 
now  sets  in — at  first  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  with  bile  regurgi- 
tatodfrom  the  duodenum;  later,  through  an  incontinent  pylorus,  of 
the  same  rice-water  contents  of  the  small  intestine.  The  vomiting  is 
»iIso without  effort  or  strain.  It  gushes  from  the  mouth  and  is  somr- 
^es  projected  several  feet  from  the  l)ody.  The  i)ati(»nt  soon  falls 
wito  collapse,  with  precordial  constriction,  inteia^c  (utjieft/,  umip' 
I^fmble  thirsty  heart  failure,  and  faintness.  During  the  attack 
fawyw  develop  in  the  calves  of  the  letjs,  later  in  the  arms  and 
S2 
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abdomen,  not  suddenly  or  universallv  at  a  stroke,  as  in  t«tanus»  but 
more  gradually,  successively,  one  after  another,  to  the  indescribable 
torture  of  the  patient  while  they  last* 

The  dbease  is  now  at  its  height.  The  surface  U  cold,  tinged 
with  blue  on  a  gray  gTt>und.  A  wide  black  halo  lies  about  the 
deep-sunken  eyes.  The  nose  m  pinched,  the  lips  livid,  the  tears  dried 
np,  the  cornea  grows  opaque*  The  breathing  is  oppressed  and  diffi- 
cult: the  very  breath  is  cold.  The  voice  is  haskf/,  I'oduced  to  a 
whbper,  and  lost.  The  urine  is  reduced  more  and  man?.  Fimilly 
the  kidneys  fail  entirely.  There  is  often  complete  anuria^  generally 
for  a  period  not  longer  than  a  day  or  two,  in  fatal  cases  often  for  the 
greater  part  of  a  wi?ek.  The  discharges  continue  profuse.  The 
anxiety  gives  way  to  apathy^  The  mind,  clear  from  the  start,  be- 
comes clouded.  The  heart  s  action  grows  feebler  and  fcel>ler,  cya- 
nosis increases,  and  the  patient  dies  of  asphyxia. 

This  scene  represents  the  first  stage,  or  the  stage  of  asphyxia* 
It  lasts  f ix>m  three  to  thirty  six  hours,  and  is  followed,  in  cases  which 
recover,  by  the  second  stage,  the  stage  of  reaction.  The  discharges 
now  cease  in  frequency,  cease  altogether,  or  l>ecome  natural  and  are 
again  tinged  with  bile.  The  pulse  grows  stronger,  the  surface 
warmer  or  }>athed  in  sweat,  the  secretion  of  urine  is  re-established, 
is  sometimes  increase<l  beyond  the  normal  amount  (|_Kjlyuria),  the 
ap|)etite  returns,  the  patient  gains  strength;  convalescence  is  estal>- 
lished. 

Unfortunately*  in  a  certain  percentage  of  cases  the  reaction  does 
not  stop  at  the  standard.  It  goes  beyond;  it  LH.*comes  excessive. 
Fever  increases,  the  mind  becomes  cloudeil,  the  tongue  is  coated,  the 
lips  are  covered  with  sorties,  the  voice  is  again  reduced  to  a  whisjierp 
tlie  kidiit^ys  fail,  and  the  patient,  under  the  signs  of  urtemia  or  tox- 
aemia from  chemical  products  of  the  bacillus*  sinks  into  the  danger- 
ous state  known  as  the  cholera  typhoid. 

Eruptions  of  vai'ious  kinds  may  now  occur:  erythema,  roseola, 
urticaria,  first  on  the  forearms  and  wrists,  later  on  the  face  and  body, 
rarely  mdely  scattered  anywhere:  or  various  more  dangerous  com- 
plications or  sequelae  may  develoj).  Thus  croupous  or  catarrhal 
pneumonia,  meningitis,  decubitus,  gangrene,  erysipelatous  inllam- 
mation,  diphtheritic,  ulcerative,  and  destructive  processes  si>me- 
where  in  the  course  of  the  alimentary  canal,  may  occur  to  threaten 
or  take  life  which  has  survived  the  disease  itself. 

Forms, — During  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  a  great  many 
cases  develop  nothing  more  tlian  a  more  or  less  sharp  diarrhtea  with 
dyspeptic  signs  lasting  r»vt*r  the  greater  part  of  a  week.  These  are 
the  cast's  of  so-(*alled  cholerine — little,  mild,  or  light  cholera — most 
dangerous  cases  in  the  dissemination  of  the  disease.     These  patients 
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"go  about  soiling  linen,  anil  through  defective  sewerage  contaminating 
drinking-water  with  their  deJcH^tions,  until  cases  multiply  to  constitute 
an  epiilemic.  In  other  cases  the  attack  is  fondroijant.  Such  at- 
tacks may  take  hfe  in  the  short  8|>ace  of  two  hours.  Between  these 
extremes  are  attacks  of  every  grade  of  intensity.  More  rare  are  the 
cases  in  which  no  discharge  at  all  appears^ — cases  of  so-called  cholera 
Sicca,  dry  cholera.  Many  of  these  cases  succunili  rapidly*  The 
paralyzed  bowel  is  found  filled  to  distention,  unable  to  expel  its 
contents. 

Morbid  Anatomif. — Post-mortem  rigidity  sets  in  scK)n;  decompo- 
sition is  delayed.  The  lK»dy  is  cold  ami  blue.  Emaciation  may  be 
pronounced.  The  skin  is  shrunken.  The  muscles  may  show  post- 
mortem tremor  (Hbrilhition),  whereby  members  of  the  body  or  the 
whole  body  may  be  moved.  The  intestine,  more  especially  the 
ileum,  is  distended  with  the  rice-water  tluid,  which  is  grayish  white, 
odorless,  and  full  of  flocculi.  The  mucous  membrane  is  hypercemic 
and  swollen,  or  ledematuus,  macerated,  and  denmled  of  epithelium, 
Ecchyraoses  are  abundant:  diphtheritic  depi^sits,  ulceralious  are  not 
infrequent.  The  internal  organs  are  drained  of  blood  and  dry.  The 
blood  in  tlie  right  heart  is  often  thick  like  tar.  The  spleen  is  smal!, 
its  surface  wrinkled.  In  pmtraete<l  cases  the  kidncn's  sliow  evidence 
of  profound  lesion  in  degeneration  of  the  epitheMum  of  the  urinary 
tubules,  as  a  result,  not  of  stasis,  Init  of  poisoning  by  the  cholera  tox- 
ine  (Aufrecht). 

The  diagnosis  is  easy  in  the  presence  of  an  epidemic,  tliougli 
cases  of  poisoning  by  the  metals,  esj>eciaUy  by  arsenie,  and  cases  of 
heat  stroke,  have  been  included  in  clioli^ra  times.  First  cases  aredif*' 
ficult,  though  these  cases  are  not  so  dubious  under  the  present  rapid 
disseminatii>n  of  news.  The  true  physician,  wlio  hesitates  to  alarm 
a  commujiity  unnecessarily,  will  not  be  deterred  by  fear  of  advei*se 
<niticism  from  declaring  a  diagnosis.  The  safet}'  i>f  a  comni unity 
depends  upon  the  recognition  of  the  first  cases.  The  peculiar  rice- 
wat^r  discharges,  cranips»  heart  failure,  cyanosis,  and  rapid  collapse 
distinguish  the  clinical  history.  Cholera  nostras  occurs  more  esj)e- 
cially  in  late  summer  and  fall,  in  the  absence  of  an  epidemic  or  news 
of  the  advent  or  approach  of  true  cholera.  It  begins  with  vomiting, 
I  a  rule:  purging  follows  later.  The  discharges  of  cholera  morbus 
not  like  rice  water,  as  a  rule,  though  such  discharges  may  occur. 

The  diagnosis  really  rests  upon  the  recognition  of  the  cholera 
spirillum  in  the  discharges  or  upon  linen.  The  best  demonstrations 
are  made  with  the  carbol-fuchsin  solution.  Caution  must  be  used 
with  alcohol  in  withdrawing  the  water,  as  the  comma  bacillus  very 
readily  give«  up  its  color  (Neelsen),  It  is  not  colored  by  the  method 
of  Gram.     For  practical  purpose  the  inoculation  of  gelatin  in  a  clean 
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saucer  wU  suffice  ;  for  the  appearance  of  the  dotted  or  stippled  sur- 
face, the  '*  broken  glass  "  surface,  from  irregular  fluidification  of  the 
gelatin  in  the  short  spaoe  of  twenty-four  hours,  is  absolutely  pecu- 
liar to  the  comma  bacillus  of  cholera  (Pfeiffer).  The  tube  tests, 
which  take  a  longer  time,  are  thus  rendered  superfluous.  But  mp^- 
flua  non  nocent.  The  cholera  spirillum  is  differentiated  from  simu- 
lating structures,  those  of  Finkler-Prior,  Deneke,  Escherich,  etc.,  by 
different  action  on  culture  soils. 

To  confirm  the  diagnosis  of  cholera  a  flocculus  is  picked  from 
the  fceces  or  from  the  linen  with  a  platinum  needle  previously  steril- 
ized at  a  white  heat.  This  flocculus  is  introduced  into  a  test  tube 
i:)artly  filled  with  warm,  %iV  F.,  agar-agar,  previously  sterilized  by 
boiling.  The  particle  is  distributed  throughout  the  gelatin.  Three 
or  four  drops  are  now  taken  from  this  tube  and  inserted  into  a  se^ 
ond  tube,  and  from  this  sec*ond  tube  in  like  manner  into  a  third  tube. 
The  contents  of  these  three  tubes  are  now  poured  out  upon  the  sur- 
face of  three  glass  plates  which  have  been  pre\nously  sterib'zed  by 
washing  in  a  sublimate  solution  and  thorough  heating  for  a  long 
time.  Here  the  gelatin  is  allowed  to  set.  The  three  plates  are  now 
banked  one  above  the  other,  and  covered  in  by  a  bell  glass  cover- 
three  soup  plates  will  suffice — whose  interior  is  kept  moist  and  pure 
by  being  lined  with  a  layer  of  filtering  paj)er  moistened  in  a  subli- 
mate solution.  Colonies  which  form  on  the  third  day  are  now  ex- 
amincKl  under  the  microscope,  and  suspicious  bcxlies  are  proved  Avith 
the  stick  cultures  in  tuljes  filled  with  solid  gelatin  (agar).  Studies 
of  motion  are  also  made  in  hanging  drops.  Infonnation  furnished 
by  all  these  methods  establishes  the  diagnosis. 

Poisoning  by  the  metals,  corrosive  sublimate,  more  especially 
arsenic,  is  eliminated  by  the  detection  of  these  substances  by  chemi- 
cal tests.     Heat  strokes  show  no  comma  bacilli  in  the  stools. 

The  absolute  diagnosis  of  cholera  is  determined  at  Koch's  Insti- 
tute, Berlin,  in  six  ways:  1,  by  microscopic  examination:  'l^^l 
j)eptone  culture  ;  3,  by  gelatin  culture  ;  4,  by  agar  culture ;  5,  by 
the  cholera- red  (indol)  reaction  ;  0,  by  inoculation  of  guinea-pigs. 

1.  The  microscopic  examination  alone  declares  the  diagnotdsw 
half  of  all  cases.  A  rice-water  floccule  on  the  cover  glass  stained 
with  diluted  ZieliVs  f  uchsin  solution  is  seen,  in  the  case  of  true  cholera* 
to  show  numbers  of  comma  bacilli,  all  disposed  in  the  same  direction, 
that  is,  ap})Hrently  following  each  other  like  a  school  of  fish  in  a  dug' 
gisli  stream.     This  appearance  is  itself  characteristic. 

2.  The  j>eptone  culture  is  prepared  by  adding  to  a  sterili^ 
watery  solution  of  i)eptone  and  common  salt,  each  one  per  cents  ^ 
much  soda  as  wdll  make  the  solution  strongly  alkaline.  Exanaina* 
tion  for  bacilli  is  made  in  twelve  hours  after  inoculation  of  the  soil. 
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3.  The  gelatin  plate  ciiltxxre — i.e.,  twenty  per  cent  gelatin  in  oven 
at  22^  C. — shows  the  characteristic  appearance  in  fifteen  to  twenty- 
two  hours. 

4,  The  agar  plate  culture  displays  colonies  in  eight  to  ten  hours. 

5,  The  cholera-red  (indol)  reaction  is  obtaineil  by  aikling  a  nitrate 
to  the  peptone  culture  Ht>il  <!ontaining  piii^  cultures  of  clicilera  bacilli. 
Sulphuric  acid  (|»ure)  develops  the  [>eciiliar  cijlor. 

6.  The  inoculation  test  consists  in  the  introiluction  of  a  platincise 
of  1,5  mi  Hi  grammes  agar  culture  with  1  cubic  centimetre  sterilized 
bouillon  into  the  peritoneal  canity  of  a  guinea-pig  of  three  hundred 
to  tlu^e  hundred  and  fift^^  grammes  weight.  The  animal  perishes 
in  a  short  time  with  typical  symptoms  of  poisoning  and  fall  of  tem- 
perature. No  other  curved  or  spiral  bacteria  have  j^et  been  found 
which  will  in  a  dose  so  small  produce  anything  like  the  sajne 
symptoms. 

Finally,  the  drinking-water  should  l»e  tested  with  the  peptone  cul- 
ture soil,  and  the  numerous  bacteria  thence  derived  examined  and 
tested  as  l»efore.  Cholera  bacilli  were  thus  disclosed  in  the  river 
Elbe  and  in  wells,  etc.,  in  the  epidemic  of  1892  in  Hamburg  and 
Altona, 

The  prognosis  is  always  grave.  The  mortality,  excluding 
cholerine  and  the  lighter  fonns  of  diarrhoea,  ranges  about  fifty  per 
cent.  It  is  always  highest  in  the  beginning  of  an  epidemic,  and 
greatest  among  the  aged  and  enfeebled. 

Prophylaxis  consists  in  quarantine  at  sea.  There  is  no  excuse 
for  cholera  in  lands  separated  by  oceans,  A  sea  blockade  hb  effec- 
tive as  that  of  the  South  in  the  late  war  would  suffice  to  bar  out 
cholera,  and  the  expense  entailed  would  be  a  trifle  compared  with  the 
ooet  of  an  epidemic.  Land  quarantine  is  useless  because  necessarily 
ineffe<:*tive.  Detention  of  passengers  from  infected  ports  in  quaran- 
tine, especially  of  all  individuals  affected  \viih  diarrhiea,  and  disin- 
fection of  all  soiled  Unen  under  dry  heat,  '^50°  F-,  constitute  the 
beist  prophylaxis.  The  thorough  cleansing  of  cities,  with  house-to- 
house  insfMr'Ction  by  intelligeut  sanitary  officers  armed  with  author- 
ity and,  if  necessary,  provided  with  means  of  indemnificatioM  for 
destruction  of  dangerous  property  (clothing,  bedding,  etc.),  ^vith 
care  for  pure  drinking-water  and  disiidiarge  of  sewage,  has  much  to 
do  with  the  prevention  of  the  disease.  During  the  actual  preva- 
lence of  an  epidemic  people  best  protect  themselves  by  prudent 
habits,  personal  cleanliness,  and  the  use  of  pure  drinking  water. 
They  who  can  afford  it  may  partakfr?  only  of  the  mineral  or  carl>on- 
ated  waters  or  hght  wines :  all  other  waters  should  be  thorougbly 
boiled.  The  milk  should  be  Ix^iled.  The  digestion  should  be  kept 
sound  by  cai-e  as  to  diet,  if  necessary  by  the  use  of  dilute  hydro- 
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chloric  acid  gtt.  x-xx.  in  a  wineglass  of  cold  water  before  meals.  The 
slightest  diarrhoea  demands  prompt  attention.     The  discharges    i 
of  patients  should  be  buried,  or  mixed  with  sawdust  and  bumei     j 
Soiled  linen  as  it  accumulates  must  be  kept  in  a  five-per-cent  solution 
of  carbolic  acid  and  later  subjected  to  dry  heat.     Utensils,  bed- 
pans, etc.,  should  be  washed  out  with  carboUc  acid  solution. 

Immtuiify, — Briefer,  Wassermann,  and  Kitasato  injected  into 
guinea-pigs  cholera  cultures  in  a  soil  of  thymus-gland  tissue  heated 
to  05"  C.  fifteen  minutes  and  cooled  in  an  ice  chest  twent}'-four 
hours.  The  animals  wore  thus  rendered  absolutely  immune  to  viru- 
lent cholera  cultures,  surviving  the  introduction  of  three  times  the 
quantity  fatal  to  control  animals. 

Klemperer  induced  immunity  with  cultures  attenuated  by  heat, 
also  by  the  galvanic  current.  Blood  serum  from  animals  immunized 
in  this  way  produced  immunity  in  other  animals.  Haffldne  secured 
from  pure  cultures  of  cholera  bacilU  a  so-called  anti-cholera  vaccine, 
with  which  lie  inoculated  himself  and  other  men,  securing  protection 
against  the  virulent  disease.     All  these  methods  are  now  imder  trial     j 

Treatment. — The  most  important  element  in   treatment  is  the 
arrest  at  once  of  diarrhoea  by  an  opiate,  which  is  made  more  effi-    | 
cacious  by  the  addition  of  an  acid. 

B    Tlnclura»  opii 3  i. 

Acidi  hydrochlorici  diluti gtt.  xl. 

Aqiiii}  cjiuiphorae 3  iv. 

M.     S.  A  tablespoouf ul  every  hour  or  two. 

Rest  in  bed  nmst  be  absolute.  A  mild  case  may  be  controlled  by 
a  suppository  of  opium,  one  grain,  especially  at  night.  A  more  se- 
vere case  calls  for  morphia  subcutaneously,  in  dose  of  one-fourth 
grain  to  an  adult.  To  children  the  tincture  of  opium  must  be  given 
with  caution.  One  drop  is  the  dose  for  the  first  year.  A  child  over 
two  years  of  age  may  take  a  teaspoonful  of  the  mixture  just  pre- 
scribed. The  algid  state  must  be  counteracted  by  heat.  The  pa- 
tient may  be  wrapped  in  blankets,  with  bags,  jugs,  and  bottles  of  hot 
water  along  the  spine,  sides  of  the  body,  and  at  the  feet.  Hot  sand 
bags  retain  heat  a  long  time.  The  intolerable  thirst  may  he  ap- 
peased with  cracked  ice,  and  the  patient  may  drink  freely  of  pvue 
carbonated  waters.  Vomiting  is  best  controlled  by  chloral.  Mus- 
tard plastei^s  to  some  extent  allay  epigastric  pain.  Friction  helps  the 
cramps  somewhat.  Quicker  relief  is  offered  in  very  bad  cases  by 
injections  of  chloral,  gr.  v. ,  deep  into  the  substance  of  the  muscle. 
Persistent  diarrhoea,  vomiting,  and  cramp  may  be  stilled  by  a  re- 
peated hypodermatic  injection  of  morphia.  Irrigation  of  the  whole 
bowel  with  a  hot  one-per-cent  solution  of  tannic  acid  (entero-clyster) 
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or  with  very  weak  sublimate  solutions  1  :  100,000  is  all  the  more 
indicated  because  the  rice-water  discharges  contain  so  little  albumen 
to  weaken  the  parasiticidal  effect.  In  the  absence  of  any  specific 
address  to  the  toxine  in  the  blood,  attempt  is  made  to  counteract 
the  drain  by  transfusion  \vith  salt  water,  which  is  best  practised  sub- 
cutaneously.  Samuel  recommends  a  solution  of  the  strength  of  one- 
half  drachm  to  the  pint  of  steriHzed,  warm,  J. 05°  F.,  water  injected 
continuously  at  the  infraclavicular  fossa.  Cantani  prefers  a  solu- 
tion of  common  salt  3  i.,  carbonate  of  soda  gr.  xlv.,  distilled  water 
one  quart,  introduced  at  the  sides  of  the  body  (loins),  behind  the  ribs, 
by  means  of  a  fountain  syringe.  The  skin  is  punctured  with  a  fine 
canula,  the  trocar  withdrawn,  the  tube  adjusted,  and  the  fluid  al- 
lowed to  flow,  absorption  being  hastened  by  massage.  Cantani  calls 
the  process,  which  may  be  repeated  on  the  other  side,  a  hyi)oderma- 
tic  clyster.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  great  value  of  these  injections, 
whereby  patients  recover  at  times  even  from  states  of  asphyxia  and 
unconsciousness.  The  salt  solutions  not  only  fluidify  the  blood,  but 
also  neutralize,  to  some  extent,  the  poisonous  action  of  the  cholera 
toxines  upon  the  nervous  system.  Unfortunately,  the  restoration 
does  not  hold. 

Collapse  is  met  with  alcohol  (brandy)  by  the  mouth,  also  by  sub- 
cutaneous injection.     Keppler  recommends  for  this  purpose  : 

5    Sodii  bicarbonatis 7.0 

Alcohol  absoluti 10.0 

Aquaj  deslillalflB 1000.0 

injected  anywhere  under  the  skin,  warm,  37°  C.  (100°  F.),  fifty  cubic 
centimetres,  at  first  every  minute,  later,  so  soon  as  the  pulse  is  per- 
ceptible, every  five  minutes,  then  every  half  hour.  Camphor  is  also 
a  gooil  excitant : 

3    Camphor  rasurarum 3  as. 

Ether,  sulphuric 3  lies. 

31. 

Inject  ten  drops  at  a  dose.  During  the  stage  of  reaction  the  at- 
tempt is  made  to  secure  free  action  of  the  kidneys,  especially  by 
copious  draughts  of  warm  water,  hot  baths,  diuretics,  etc.  The 
treatment  of  the  cholera-typhoid  stage  is  wholly  symptomatic  and 
does  not  differ  from  that  of  typhoid  fever  itself.  During  convales- 
cence the  diet  should  be  fluid — milk,  soups,  diluted  egg,  thin  cus- 
tards, gruels,  etc. — for  a  week  or  more. 

CHOLERA  MORBUS. 

Cholera  morbus,  nostras;  European,  sporadic  cholera  (xo^r/,  bile, 
pea),  to  flow,  because  the  discharges  are  stained  with  bUe);  in  infants, 
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cholera  infantum. — An  acute  infection  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tine, sporadic,  occasionally  endemic,  characterized  by  vomiting  and 
diarrhoea,  cramps,  heart  failure,  and  rapid  collapse. 

Cholera  morbus  has  been  known  from  the  most  remote  antiquity. 
It  was  this  affection  which  received  the  name  cholera.  The  cause 
of  the  disease  has  been  ascribed  to  excessive  heat,  to  exposure  to  cold, 
to  bad  diet,  to  unrij^  fruit,  fermenting  and  decomposing  food  and 
drink,  artificial  feeding  of  infants,  to  contaminated  drinking-water, 
etc.  The  disease  is  evidently  due  to  the  absorption  of  some  toxine 
from  the  intestinal  canal,  though  no  particular  micro-organism  liaa 
yet  been  distinctly  isolated  from  the  myriad  bacteria  of  tlie  intes- 
tinal canal  as  its  cause. 

St/wptoms. — The  disease  begins  with  pa//i5  in  the  stomach  and 
hoivels,  severe  colic  with  flatulence  and  rimibUng,  and  is  announced 
in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two  with  vomiting  at  first  of  the  contents 
of  the  stomach  stained  with  bile  (bilious  vomiting),  and  lattr  dh- 
charges  from  the  bowelSy  copious,  offensive,  also  stained  with  bile, 
which  are  hurried  along  under  rapid  peristalsis.  It  usiudly  ceases 
with  these  signs  in  the  course  of  the  same  day,  but  may  i)ersist  in  the 
enfeebled  or  aged,  more  especially  in  childhood,  to  show  the  alarm- 
ing signs  of  true  cholera,  rice-water  discharges,  cramps,  hoarseness 
of  voice,  heart  failure,  anuria,  cyanosis,  and  asphyxia  or  collapse. 
Convulsions  and  comatose  states  are  common  in  children. 

Diagnosis — In  severe  form  the  disease  may  be  ilifferentiatod 
from  true  cholera  only  by  the  detection  of  the  cholera  spirillum  as 
established  by  its  conduct  on  culture  soils. 

The  jyrognosis  is  favorable.  Most  patienis  recover  quickly  under 
api)ropriate  treatment.  On  account  of  damage  to  the  heart  an  attack 
is  dangerous  in  advanced  life,  and  aged  people  oc<;asionally  succumb 
to  the  disease.  The  outlook  is  very  grave  in  childhood  under  arti- 
ficial feeding,  where  the  form  of  the  disease  is  more  subacute,  but 
becomes  immediately  favorable  under  recourse  to  a  good  wet-nunsc. 

The  treatment  consists  in  the  prompt  use  of  opium,  as  indicated 
under  Asiatic  cholera.  Where  the  suffering  is  not  too  extreme  for 
delay  with  this  drug,  recovery  is  hastened  by  first  Wiishing  out  the 
stomach  with  copious  draughts  of  hot  water,  or  preferably  ^vith  the 
stomach  tube.  Irrigation  of  tlie  bowel  with  solutions  of  alum  water, 
four  or  five  pints,  half  a  drachm  to  the  pint,  assist  in  the  same  way. 
Where  pain  is  severe  an  adult  should  receive  at  once  a  subcutaneous 
injection  of  morj)hia  gr.  ^-|.  Caution  must  be  used  with  repetition 
of  this  use  of  morphia,  as  absorption  is  powerful  under  the  drain  oi 
the  discharges,  and  patients  are  easily  narcotized.  Cracked  ice,  a^" 
chloral  gr.  ij.-v.  in  peppermint  water,  will  usually  allay  vomitinj?- 
The  body  must  be  ke})t  warm  with  external  heat,  the  heart's  acnon 
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Drted  with  alcohol,  brandy,  and  analeptics,  as  already  described. 
I  protracted,  obstinate  (subacute)  cases  are  best  brought  under 
•ol  by  astringent  irrigations.  The  whole  bowel  is  washed  out 
solutions  of  alum,  tannin  one  per  cent,  or  other  astringent,  as 
ibed  in  the  treatment  of  dysentery.  The  stomach  should  be 
?hed  with  hot  water. 


PART  II. 
DISEASES    OF  ORGANS. 


DISEASES  OF  THE 

OPvGAXS    OF   DIGESTION. 


CHAPTER  T. 

DISEASES   OF  THE  MOUTH,    FAUCES.   AND   PHARYNX. 

Diseases  of  the  mouth  for  the  most  part  reveal  themselves 
readily  to  inspection.  Daylight  is  the  best.  E\nclence  is  sometimes 
shown  in  the  condition  of  the  lips,  which  may  be  swollen  and  fis- 
siii"ed,  as  in  cases  of  eczema,  scrofula  (tuberculosis).  Herpes  about 
the  lii>s  may  signify  merely  ephemeral  catarrhal  infections,  or  may 
indicate  pneumonia,  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  etc.,  so  that  herpes 
has  both  diagnostic  and  prognostic  significance. 

Cyanosis  reveals  itself  usually  first  about  the  \\\^.  A  light-blu- 
ish tint  catches  the  eye  of  the  physician  as  an  index  of  heart  disease 
i)r  im[>eded  respiration  (pneumonia).  The  Siime  discolorations  are 
evident  on  the  inside  of  the  mouth,  especially  about  the  region  of  the 
palate,  where  at  times  the  light-yellowish  tinge  of  icterus  is  first  or 
is  corroborati vely  observed.  Certain  drugs  (antipyretics)  give  ri^e  to 
a  bluish  coloration  of  the  lips. 

Tumefactions  which  may  be  visible  upon  the  outside  of  the  face 
are  best  examined  by  palpation  ynih  one  finger  inside,  the  other  out- 
.side  the  mouth,  whereby  often  inflammations  of  the  gums,  whether 
mere  indurations  or  containing  serum,  blood,  or  pus,  often  in  connec- 
tion with  carious  teetli,  are  observed.  The  mucous  membrane  may 
\yQ  hyjxjrsemic,  indented  by  the  teeth,  ulcerated,  or  covered  more  or 
less  extensively  with  membrane  or  sloughs  as  indicative  of  various 
forms  of  stomatitis. 

The  tongue  may  l)e  swollen  and  indented  by  the  teeth,  or  cut,  ul- 
cerated, showing  bleeding  wounds  along  its  edge  or  scars  indicative 
i  )f  epileptic  attacks.  The  enlargement  of  the  tongue  is  often  a  ve- 
nous engorgement  due  to  glossitis  or  to  an  extralingual  infection. 
The  most  common  cause  of  glossitis  (stomatitis)  is  mercurial  poi- 
son ing.  In  this  condition  the  gums  also  become  swollen,  tender,  as 
the  first  evidence  of  the  condition.  Effort  is  made  in  treatment  of 
various  conditions  by  mercury  to  avoid  stomatitis,  so  that  the  admin- 
istration of  the  drug  should  cease  u}M:)n  the  first  evidence  of  tender- 
ness, as  the  patient  closes  the  jaws  more  forcibly,  or  with  the  first  ap- 
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pearance  of  increased  saliva.  The  drug  is  most  efficacious  when  the 
administration  of  it  is  continued  up  to  the  time  when  it  (l)arely) 
touches  the  gums.  It  may  still  be  administered  (see  treatment)  with 
the  simultimeous  exhibition  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  fre<]uent  cleans- 
ing of  the  mouth.  This  continued  administration  is  a  great  deside- 
ratum in  many  cases,  notably  in  the  treatment  of  dropsy  of  heart  dis- 
ease, where  no  remedy  can  take  the  place  of  calomel. 

The  recognition  and  treatment  of  affections  of  the  teeth  constitute 
the  special  department  of  dentistr}^,  which  luis  reached  great  perfec- 
tion in  our  day.  It  falls  within  the  province  of  the  physician  to  em- 
phasize the  necessity  of  cleanliness  and  care  of  the  teeth,  which  care 
should  be  extended  also  to  the  first  set  in  a  child,  that  the  |>erinanent 
set  may  be  perfect.  Notches  in  the  incisors  are  recognized  as  an  evi- 
dence of  impaired  nutrition.  Late  appearance,  imj^>erfect  develop- 
ment, go  along  with  rickets  and  syphilis.  Semilunar  excavation  of 
the  up})er  middle  incisor,  taken  in  connection  with  catarrh  of  the  mid- 
dle ear  and  keratitis,  constitute  the  triad  (not  so  infallible  as  Hutch- 
inson claimed)  in  evidence  of  hereditary  syphilis. 

Occlusions,  retention  cysts,  calculi,  are  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
discovered  in  connection  with  the  salivary  ducts.  The  liard  and  soft 
palate  present  distinctive  evidence  of  disease.  The  physician  has  here 
to  differentiate  between  simple,  catarrhal,  diphtheritic,  and  specific 
processes.  The  palate  is  a  favorite  sit«  of  syphilis.  There  is  ob- 
served at  first  intense  hyperjemia  with  swelling,  which  may  not  be 
separat(^d  from  a  simple  catarrhal  process.  Lat^i^r,  however,  distinct 
erosion  of  tissue  occurs,  whereby  the  soft  palate  is  slit  up  often  by 
the  side  of  the  uvula,  or  perforated  to  permit  regurgitation  of  fluids 
through  the  nose — c^onditions  often  found  associated  with  destructive 
lesion  in  the  nose  itself.  The  aire  nasi  may  be  alone  or  simultaneously 
invaded,  with  gradual  progressive  erosion  and  subsequent  marked 
deformity.  The  septum  of  the  nose  is  perforated  or  the  bridge  broken 
down.  The  sunken  bridge  of  the  nose  constitutes  almost  infallible 
evidence  of  lues.  The  lesions  in  the  throat  distinguish  themselves 
by  their  painless  but  progressively  destructive  character.  They  dis- 
tinguish themselves  also  by  the  rapidity  of  their  disappearance  and 
complete  cure  under  ai)pr<.)priate  treatment.  In  any  case  of  doubt  the 
patient  should  be  subjected  t<3  this  treatment,  that  the  diagnosis  may 
1x3  established  before  irreparable  deformity  ensues. 

The  mucous  membrane  which  lines  the  mouth  and  covers  the 
tongue  is  dense,  resistant,  and  relatively  impermeable,  so  that,  not- 
withstanding the  ex{)osure  of  these  organs  to  insult  and  injury,  dis- 
^ease  of  the  mouth  and  tongue  is  rare.  It  is  otherwise  with  the 
throat.  The  stomata  of  the  tonsils,  which  permit  the  migration  of 
leucocytes  at  all  times  (Stohr),   readily  admit  pathogenic  micro- 
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orgaiiisras.     The  absorptive  (lymphatic)  system  of  vessels  is  pecu- 
liarlv  rich  in  the  throat. 


STOMATITIS. 

Stomatitis  (trro^a,  the  mouth)  shows  itself  in  a  iium>j«r  of  forms, 
catarrhal,  ulcerative,  gangrenous,  and  special  affections  have  Iteon 
*^^t  apart,  as  aphtha,  thrush,  and  iKitna. 

Micro-organisms  have  l>een  found  in  all  forms  of  sore  mouth.  In 
certain  cases— thrush,  actinom^^cosis — ^genetiu  relationship  has  l>een 
^stabUshe'd.  In  other  case^ — forms  of  stomatitis,  aphtha — ^micro- 
organisms find  entrance  only  when  normal  resistance  has  been  over- 
come or  epithelial  barrier  broken  l>y  lack  of  nutrition,  long  macera- 
tion, chemical  irritntion  (mercury),  etc. 

Stomatitis  catarhhalis  is 
produced  by  mechanical,  chemi- 
cal, or  thermic  irritant,  as  in  in- 
fants by  maceration  from  long 
suckling  of  empty  breasts,  or  by 
an  even  worse  habit,  the  use  of 
sugar  teats  or  bags,  etc. ;  in  adults 
more  especially  by  strong  tobacco 
and  alcohol,  hot,  highly  spiced  or 
acid  fr»d  or  drink,  caries  of  teeth, 
by  certain  infectious  diseases, 
measles,  scarlet  fever,  small-pox, 
iyphoid  fever,  diphtheria  :  in  con- 
nection esyjecially  with  syphilis,  sometimes  with  cancer,  much  more 
rarely  with  tuberculosis. 

Symptoms, — ^Patients  complain  of  drijties^s,  burnififj,  and  posi- 
tive j>rt/*n.  Infanta  at  the  lireast  whimper  and  cry  with  distret<s.  and 
suffer  actual  inanition  from  hiafHliffj  to  fake  or  refaiu  the  ftreast. 
The  ta.ste  is  lost  in  adidts,  sometimes  the  breath  is  fouL  more 
rarely  salivation  is  profuse. 

The  mouth  shows  on  inspection  six)ts  and  surfaces  of  redtie^ns  and 
swell ing.  The  tongue,  more  or  less  heavily  coated,  is  swollen, 
its  edges  often  indented  by  the  t^eeth.  The  gums  may  be  swollen, 
«|K>ngy,  tender,  bleeding,  or  blue. 

Stomatitis  ulcerosa  is  distinguished  by  deeper  lesions^ — viz., 
by  necrosis  and  destruction  of  tissue,  especially  in  the  lu'cinity  of 
the  incisor  and  Cdn  ine  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  swollen,  spongy 
gmns  bleed  spontaneously  or  on  the  slightest  touch,  and  eiiitliehum 
breaks  down  later  to  leave  an  ulcer  covered  with  a  gray  slough* 
The  process  may  involve  also  other  parts — the  mouth,  the  lips, 
cheeks^  border  of  the  tongue,  et4\     The  disease  was  more  f  retiuent  in 


Fio,  IIB.— MouJtl  riingt,  etc,  from  mouth: 
ci,  flat  epithelium;  b,  i^ranulefl  of  saliva:  c.fat; 
d,  leocoojtes ;  *?.  sptroehaftes  buocaHs;/,  cinn- 
EQA  bacilli  of  mouth  ;  g^  teptorhrix  bucciUl«; 
A.  I.  fc,  vorloiw  (uagi. 
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old  tiinoy  under  the  abuse  of  mercury,  but  is  now  more  frequent 
with  disuse  of  the  ding  in  connection  with  the  lesions  of  sypliilk 
Bad  cases  may  be  associated  with  inflammation  of  neighboring 
l3'mph  glands,  may  show  oedema,  gangrene,  and  sepsis,  or,  after  ex- 
tensive sloughing  of  the  gums,  result  in  periostitis,  caries,  and  se- 
questration of  bone. 

The  disease  is  most  frequent  in  childhood,  and  sometimes  assumes, 
under  conditions  of  crowd-poisoning  in  camps,  jails,  ships,  the  pro- 
portions of  an  ei)idemic. 

Ulcerative  stomatitis  begins  almost  suddenly  with  pairt^fetor^ 
and  salivation.  The  excessive  fetor  is  characteristic.  The  gums 
about  the  ulcer  grow  tender  and  bleed.  These  symptoms,  with  the 
a})pearance  and  situation  of  the  lesion,  make  the  diagnosis  plain. 
The  prognosis  is  for  the  most  part  favorable.  Abstention  from  to- 
bacco, alcohol,  or  other  bad  habits,  from  mercury  or  other  drugs, 
([uickly  stops  a  toxic  stomatitis. 

Thrush  and  actinomycosis  have  been  already  described. 

APHTHA. 

Aplitha  {dcpdai,  aTVTGj^  to  inflame). — An  acute  infection  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  in  children,  attended  or  preceded  by 
fever  and  general  distress,  caused  probably  by  a  staphylocowus 
(citreus  and  flavus,  E.  Frankel ;  vide  Foot  and  Mouth  Disease), 
charact(»rized  by  the  formation  of  small  pin-head  or  larger  scattered 
suijorjicial  cfraf/ish  sjjots  bordered  ivith  a  bright-red  line.  The 
disease  occurs  most  freijuently  in  the  second  year  of  life,  and  is  rart 
after  the  age  of  six.  It  is  especially  frequent  in  orphan  asylums, 
tenement  houses,  etc.,  where  it  may  assume  in  its  successive,  not 
simultaneous,  attack  of  the  inmates  something  of  the  proportions  of 
an  endemic.  It  is  entirely  independent  of,  though  often  coincident 
witli,  dentition. 

The  prodromal  fever  is  sometimes  high,  and  the  cause  of  it  isdis- 
covcrtHl  <.)ftf»n  only  by  that  general  inspection  which  leads  to  the  ex- 
amination of  the  whole  body,  including  the  throat. 

Tlie  mucosa  of  the  mouth  shows  more  or  less  diffuse  redness ;  the 
glands  al)out  the  neck  may  be  swollen.  The  eruption — ten  to  twenty 
spi>ts  in  all — ai>p(»ars  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  anywhere  in  the 
mouth,  but  with  especial  predilection  for  the  tip  and  borders  of  the 
tongue,  sides  of  the  frenum  UngUc'B,  gums,  cheeks,  lips,  and  pjUate. 
Moi-e  rarely  tlie  characteristic  spots  may  be  seen  upon  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  ])harynx  an<l  tonsils.  The  eruption  is  a  fibrinous  exuda- 
tion with  subsecjuent  necrosis  of  epithelimn.  Denudation  of  the  epi- 
thelium makes  the  mouth  sensitive  and  sore;  salivation  may  be 
profuse,  and  nutrition  may  te  impaired  through  diflficulty  (pain)  in 
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nursing.  Intlivadual  s|X)ts  heal  from  the  periphery  by  gradual  con- 
traction of  the  red  border  to  the  centre.  Each  spot  lasts  five  to  six 
dajSy  the  whole  eruption  with  its  successive  crops  ten  to  twelve  days, 
leaving  at  first  slight  depressions  of  lighter  color,  never  any  real 
cicatricee,  with  final  complete  restoration  of  tissue. 

Diafftwsis, — Aphtha  is  distinguished  from  traumatic  lesions  of 
the  mouth,  as  from  sharp  teeth,  pertnssis,  erosions,  etc. ,  from  burns, 
tuberculous,  syphilitic  processes,  etc.,  besides  by  the  site  of  aphtha, 
by  the  fact  that  the  eruption  is  scattered,  isolated,  circumscribed,  and 
bordered  with  a  bright- red  line.  So  a\BO  are  separated  forms  of 
stomatitis.  Aphtha  never  shows  real  ulcers  and  is  not  of  itself  at- 
tended with  fetor  oris — facts  which  distinguish  it  froin  ulcerative 
stomatitis.  Thrush  is  a  separable  curd  or  deposit,  often  of  great  ex- 
tent, on  the  surface,  and  hence  easily  separable  from  aphtha*  Since 
the  special  form  of  aphtha  known  as  Bednar's  aphtha,  which  consistB 
of  erosions  or  ulceration  on  each  side  of  the  raphe  of  tlie  hard  palate 
close  to  the  alveolar  border,  has  hteen  demonstrated  to  be  due  to  in- 
jury inflicted  by  the  fingers  and  cloths  in  the  act  of  cleaning  the 
mouth  (Baumra,  Epstein),  and  not  to  siieking  lesions  or  Uy  syphilis 
as  formerly  believed,  the  conditiou  has  lost  all  pathological  interest. 
The  same  remark  applies  also  to  tlie  miliary  eruption,  *'  epithelial 
pearls'*  (Epstein),  which  shows  itself  directly  and  onhj  in  the  line 
of  the  raphe,  as  yellowish,  round,  prominent  bodies  of  the  size  of  a 
pin's  head,  and  which  hiis  been  demonstratcul  to  he  normal  gi-owths 
in  congenital  clefts*  The  sligiit  ulcers  which  result  from  acci«leutal 
breaks  of  the  surface  speedily  heal 

Bednar's  aphtha  is  obviated  b}^  avoiding  the  roof  of  the  mouth 
altogether  in  washing  out  the  mouth. 

Treatment, — Most  cases  of  sore  mouth  in  infancy  can  Ikj  pro- 
ven t^jd  by  cleanliness  of  breasts,  artificial  nipples,  fe«jding  bottles, 
etc.  Inspection  of  dairies  and  occasional  testing  of  milk  itself  by 
competent  sanitary  officers  liest  secure  purity  for  this  staple  food. 
Attention  to  the  first  teeth,  especially  to  carious  teeth,  the  early  use 
of  the  brush — these  are  points  of  the  first  order  in  prophylairie. 
Mouth  washes  of  borax,  a  teaspoon ful  to  a  glass  of  water,  or  boric 
acid  with  glycerin  and  water,  secure  asepsis  as  well  as  antisepsis* 
Sl>ongy  gunis  are  best  treated  with  daily  brushing  or  {pencilling  with 
tincture  of  myrrh  or  of  rhubarb,  the  root  of  which  chewed  is  also  an 
eflFective  and,  to  many,  pleasant  astringent.  The  standard  remedies 
in  the  treatment  of  all  forms  of  sore  mouth  are  nitrate  of  silver  and 
chlorate  of  potash.  Ulcers  or  abrasions  of  stomatitis  are  lightly 
touched  with  the  stick  once  a  day  or  every  other  day.  The  albu- 
minate of  silver  which  thus  coats  the  surface  protects  it  from  further 
insult  or  injury,  and  the  healing  process  goes  on  beneatb.     The  chlo- 
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rate  of  potash  is  best  given  internally,  that  it  may  come  in  more  coo- 
stant  contact  with  the  parts  in  its  continuous  elimination  by  thesalim 
A  teaspoonf  111  of  a  saturated  solution  in  peppermint  water  every  two 
hours  is  maximum  dosage.  The  dose  of  the  chlorate  should  not  ex- 
ceed one  or  two  drachms  per  day  to  an  adult.  The  permanganate 
of  i)otash  ranks  high  as  a  mouth  wash  or  local  application  with  a 
camers-hair  brush  in  the  proportion  of  1 :  100.  It  is  especiallv  use- 
ful in  ulcerative  forms  with  excessive  fetor.  Thymol  gr.  xv.,  alco- 
hol, aqua  fia  z  ij?  makes  a  good  purifying  mouth  wash.  Mercurial 
stomatitis  is  best  treated  by  thorough  cleansing  with  a  cotton- 
wrapped  sound.  The  cotton  is  to  l>e  carried  along  the  edge  of  the 
gums  and  inserted  between  the  teeth,  especially  the  back  teeth,  wli^e 
the  process,  as  deterniined  by  gravity  in  the  night,  conunencea 
Hereupon  the  gums  and  spaces  between  the  teeth  are  to  be  treated 
with  a  concentrated  solution  of  chromic  acid.  In  sensitive  subjecte 
the  treatment  may  be  preceded  by  an  apphcation  of  cocaine,  tenjier 
cent.  Feibes,  who  first  used  this  treatment,  recommends  also  a  tooth 
powder,  especially  under  mercurial  treatment : 

li   Cakii  carbonatis  pnccipitati,  ! 

Lapidis  pumicis  subtile  pulvcris, 
Potassii  chloratis, 

Cinchoniv  rubra)  corticis  pulveris aa  16.0       ^ 

Kbci  radicis  pulveris lO.O 

Sapouis  puri 23.0 

Olei  inentbie  piperitae. 3.0 

M.     Ft.  pulveres  subtiles  terendo. 

As  a  gargle  : 

I^  Solutionis  alumini  acetatis 10.0 :  300.0 

Aqua)  florium  aurantii 200.0 

M.     S.  Que  tablespoon ful  in  a  glass  of  water  as  a  gargle  every  half-hour. 

Noma,  a  gangrene  of  the  cheek,  attended  with  the  most  profound 
destruction  and  horrible  deformity,  is  fortunately  a  very  rare  (22  cases 
in  8,286  patients,  Woronichin)  condition.  It  occurs  mostly  between 
the  ages  of  two  and  seven,  next  among  soldiers.  It  is  found,  asa  rule» 
only  under  the  most  degraded  surroundings,  usually  in  the  course  of 
onf»  of  the  infections,  chiefly  measles,  typhoid  fever,  small-pox,  some- 
times whooping  cough,  and  syphilis  and  rickets,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  thrombotic^  occlusion  of  vessels.  It  is  fatal  by  sepsis  m 
three-fourtlis  of  all  cases.  It  must  be  attacked  with  carbolic  aci4 
concentrated  solutions,  with  corrosive  sublimate,  or  with  actual  fire? 
Paquelin's  thermo-cautery,  ferrum  candens,  galvano-caustic  wiw. 

The  coat  of  the  tongue  has  less  significance  in  oiu*  day.  A 
healthy  tongue  is  always  more  or  less  coated  in  its  posterior  tiuw* 
The  coat  is,  wuth  epithelial  debris,  a  mass  of  micro-organisms,  of 
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.  the  mouth  is  a  reservoir.     A  perfectly  clean  condition  from 
to  rear  is  not  a  sign  of  health.    The  coat  of  the  tongue  is  an  evi- 


73.— The  tongue  coated  white,  moist.    Section  from  case  of  granular  kidney  (Dickinson). 

'  ratlier  of  the  condition  of  its  mucous  membrane,  with  reference 
particularly  to  exfoliation  and  detachment  of  foreign  matter. 


B.  I74.~Tbe  toosfue  denuded,  red,  and  dry  (raw-beef  tongue).    Section  from  case  of  peri. 
(Dickinson). 

3althy  tongue  sheds  its  coat  so  continuously  as  to  prevent  accu- 
fction.    Interruptions  of  the  circulation  which  impair  its  nwtTY- 
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tion,  in  infectious  diseases,  for  instance,  or  in  any  cachexia,  interfat 
with  this  process  and  lead  to  a  coated  tongue.  The  coat  of  the  tongoi 
is  therefore  not  so  much  an  indication  of  the  condition  of  the  f^ 
mach  as  is  commonly  believed.  Nevertheless  the  condition  of  tin 
tongue  is  an  index  of  disease. 

The  tongue  shows  a  difference  also  in  dryness.  Ordinarily  it  k 
moist.  The  extraordinary  pliability  of  the  tongue  is  due  largely  to 
its  humidity.  Where  the  nose  is  occluded,  as  by  catarrh,  polypi,  elCv 
and  breathing  takes  place  by  the  mouth,  the  tongue  becomes  dry,  ill 
movements  inhibited,  even  its  protrusion  from  the  mouth  difficult  or 
impossible.  When  the  imcoated  tongue  becomes  dry  it  assumes  i 
glazed  and  horny  appearance.  The  coated  tongue,  dry,  shows  a 
brown  or  blackish  crust,  which  leads  to  the  formation  of  crusts  and 
fissures,  whence  blood  may  exude  to  become  inspissated,  to  make  of 
the  organ  an  indurated,  immobile  mass.  A  peculiar  "  black  tongue* 
is  caused  by  certain  fungi. 

ANGINA. 

Angina  (ayxco,  to  choke). — A  term  applied  to  all  kinds  of  affectioi* 
of  the  fauces,  pharynx,  and  throat  attended  with  pain,  dysphagia, 
and  dyspnoea,  but  more  strictly  limited  at  the  present  time  to  affec-  ! 
tions  of  the  fauces  and  tonsils.  Aside  from  the  sore  throat  produced 
by  specific  diseases — scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  syphilis,  tuberculosis, 
scurvy,  etc. — forms  of  angina  are  described  of  the  fauces  as  catarrhal, 
rheumatic,  herpetic;  of  the  tonsils  as  lacunar,  folUcular,  phlegmonous; 
of  the  whole  throat  as  septic,  gangrenous,  erysipelatous,  etc.  A  spe- 
cial form  which  emanates  from  the  mouth,  salivary  ducts  and  glands, 
and  involves  the  whole  mass  of  tissue  composing  the  floor  of  the 
mouth  and  upper  throat,  is  set  apart  and  distinguished  as  angina 
Ludovici.  Retropharyngeal  abscess  is  also  often  erroneously  in* 
eluded  under  the  term  angina. 

The  tonsils  are  the  seat  of  frequent  disease.  Simple  catarrhal 
inflammation  expends  itself  upon  the  surface  of  the  tonsils  or  extends 
to  involve  the  soft  parts  in  their  immediate  vicinity.  Pain  in  the 
pharynx,  tenderness  to  pressure,  more  or  less  difficulty  with  deglutt 
tion,  are  signs  of  this  affection,  which  shows  itself  by  increased  swdl 
ing  and  redness  on  inspection.  A  special  variety  of  tonsillitis  is  shown 
in  the  so-called  follicular  form,  whereby  the  natural  crypts  or  foUicfea 
are  enlarged  and  contain  caseous  masses  which,  when  removed,  as  1? 
the  finger  nail,  spoon  handle,  or  point  of  the  knife,  emit  upon  piw* 
sure  of  the  caseous  mass  an  excessively  fetid  odor.  In  situ  they  often 
cause  inflammation  about  them.  They  sometimes  stick  like  a  pin  or 
a  knife,  unpleasant  sensations  which  disappear  with  their  removal 
More  extensive  or  deep-seated  inflammation  involving  the  structure 
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t  the  tonsil  is  shown  in  the  suppurative  or  phlegmonous  form.  In 
lese  cases  the  tonsil  enlarges  to  twice  or  thrice  its  natural  size.  It 
lotrudes  to  partially  block  the  throat,  and  shows  itself  as  a  hard 
ireUing  upon  the  outside  of  the  neck.  Inspection  reveals  this  glo- 
alar  mass,  which  is  more  distinctly  outlined  by  palpation  between 
wo  fingers,  one  external,  the  other  internal;  and  points  of  suppura- 
um  may  be  seen  upon  the  surface  of  the  tonsil,  more  especially  in  its 
osterior  inferior  region,  or  may  be  felt  as  a  deep-seated  fluctuation. 
Bopture  which  occurs  naturally  to  discharge  its  contents,  or  incision 
rhich  is  made- as  soon  as  the  condition  is  detected,  cures  the  disease. 
More  protracted  are  the  ceases  of  hypertrophy  of  the  tonsils,  Re- 
leated  attacks  of  tonsillitis  themselves  leave  the  tonsils  large.  Life 
a  a  contaminated  atmosphere,  with  its  continual  insults  and  more  or 
BBS  continual  absorption  of  infected  matter,  eventually  leads  to  perma- 
ifint  enlargement  of  the  tonsils.     Many  children  are  bom  with  large 


Fio.  175.  Fio.  17ft. 

Tto  175.— PharyiiKo-Daaal  catarrh.    Yhysiof^omj  before  remoTal  of  adenoid  tissue  (Buck). 
As.  178.— Phar^mgo-nasal  catarrh.    Physiognomy  after  removal  of  adenoid  tissue  (Bucli). 

tonsils,  or  seem  to  acquire  the  condition  early — not  the  result  neces- 
*rily  of  scrofula  (tuberculosis),  but  as  the  result  of  the  absorption  of 
^>tter  or  any  poisons  in  the  mouth  into  these  first  outlying  lymphatic 
Slands  (Hodenpyl).  In  these  cases  the  tonsils  are  often  found  so 
'•'ge  as  to  nearly  or  even  quite  touch  each  other,  so  that  a  slight 
additional  inflammation  brings  them  together  or  largely  occludes 
*be  fauces.  Children  who  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  infection,  more 
^Bpecially  by  the  streptococcus,  or  of  tuberculosis  or  of  the  various 
exanthemata,  for  any  length  of  time,  become  subjects  of  enlarged 
tonsils. 

The  condition  seems  in  all  cases  to  result  from  an  absorption  from 
the  mouth  and  throat,  and  not  from  blood  poisoning. 

Chronic  hypertrophy  may  oppress  the  circumjacent  structures  in 
the  same  way  as  in  a  case  of  quinsy.    Thus  there  is  often  disturb- 
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ance  of  hearing  from  compression  of  the  Eustachian  tubes,  or  more  ' 
especially  from  invasion  of  these  tubes  from  the  same  infectious 
process.  So,  too,  the  nares  may  be  blocked.  The  sense  of  smdlii 
abolished;  the  child  becomes  a  mouth-breather.  The  physiognomf 
then  changes.  The  countenance  is  listless,  the  expression  drooping 
and  vacant,  the  special  senses  lose  their  keenness  of  perception.  In 
adults  the  condition  is  wont  to  be  associated  with  more  or  less  melan- 
choly. This  hypochondriasis  leads  to  frequent  change  of  physiciana^ 
to  the  use  of  various  nostrums,  proprietary  and  patent  medicines 
In  fact,  pharyngeal  or  pharyngo-nasal  catarrh,  with  which  this  con- 
dition is  associated,  is  a  special  field  for  quackery,  and  from  its  mental 
associations  has  developed  a  specialty  even  in  regular  medicine.  Ex- 
cessive refinement  has  been  reached  in  the  study  of  these  cases  rf 
pharyngeal  catarrh.  Surfaces  from  which  the  upper  layer  of  the 
mucous  membrane  have  been  denuded  appear  glazed,  shining,  and 
dry.  Thicker  mucosse  show  a  more  granulated  or  gelatinous  appear- 
ance. Follicular  affections  show  pinhead  granules,  sometimes  pain- 
ful, in  the  pharyngeal  wall,  on  the  palate,  especially  on  the  surface  of  | 
the  tonsils,  where  they  may  be  seen  as  whitish  masses  from  the  si» 
of  a  pinhead  to  a  pea,  which  may  be  expressed  by  the  finger  nail 
or  the  handle  or  point  of  the  scalpel,  to  liberate  caseous  particles  of 
excessively  offensive  odor. 

Another  cause  of  occlusion,  especially  at  the  vault  of  the  pharynx, 
is  the  formation  of  adenoid  tissue,  succulent  masses  of  low  vitality 
rich  in  lymph  cells,  rapid  in  growth,  which  spring  from  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  palate  or  vault  of  the  pharynx,  to  at  times  occlude  the 
posterior  nares,  alter  the  voice,  and  interfere  with  respiration.  These 
are  the  cases  in  which  are  noticed  the  alterations  of  voice  which  pro- 
duce the  nasal  twang.  The  change  is  noticed  more  especially  with 
the  articulation  of  certain  letters,  7n,  n,  ng^  to  which  are  given  a  dead 
expression  characteristic  of  the  condition,  on  account  of  occlusion 
of  the  resonating  caWties  in  and  about  the  nose. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  various  forms  of  angina  is  made  by  simple 
inspection,  by  examination  with  the  laryngoscopic  and  pharyngeal 
(rhiuoscope)  mirror.  Palpation  recognizes  enlargement  of  lymphatic 
glands  in  the  neck. 

The  treatment  of  acute  angina  consists  in  rest  in  a  pure,  warm 
atmosphere,  and  relief  of  pain  by  external  application  of  heat,  hot 
water,  flannels,  gargles  of  hot  water,  applications  of  cocaine  four  |«r- 
cent  solutions,  and  the  internal  use  of  salicyUc  acid  or  salipyrin: 

^  Salipyrin 3  i.-ij. 

Glycerinae ^i, 

Syrupi  aurantii  corticis 5  ss. 

quae S  lias. 

M.     8.  Dessertspoonful  to  tablespoon ful  every  three  or  four  hours. 
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One  whole  dose  gr.  x, ,  or  several  broken  doses  of  Dover's  powder 

gr,  iij,,  quickly  relieve  tension  and  paiiL  luhalatious  of  steam  im- 
pregnated with  carbonate  of  soda  help  also  to  relax  teusii^n  and 
relieve  pain.  The  lafKse  of  a  little  time  must  be  awaited  with  some 
patience  in  the  i-esolutiori  of  an  acute  angina. 

The  chronic  hypertrophies  and  catarrhs  are  treated  best  by  aa- 
trmgent  applications  of  alum  and  iron,  ferric  alum,  gargles  or  sprays 
of  the  same  materials,  especially  by  the  nitrate  of  silver  of  var^nng 
strength ;  more  obstinate  cases  by  parenchymatous  injections  into 
the  tonsil,  as  of  iodine j  etc  ,  applications  to  the  surface  of  stronger 
caustics  of  London  and  Vienna  paste  and  caustic  |X)tash«  By  far  the 
most  effective  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  these  conditions,  whether 
of  hypertrophied  tonsils,  exul>erant  mucos®,  or  adenoid  tissue,  is 
the  galvano-caustic  wire.  Either  the  hypertrophied  tonsil  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  loop,  wliich  is  gradually  tightened,  or  by  means  of  the 
knife,  more  particularly  the  guillotine,  a  slice  of  the  tonsil  is  ab- 
stracted, whereupon  the  mass  will  usually  undergo  atrophy*  The 
loop  is  also  introduced  into  tlie  interior  nieatus  to  destroy  hyperplas- 
tic tisusue  in  the  nose,  or,  by  means  of  the  finger  in  the  mouth,  may- 
be carried  up  about  any  adenoid  tissue  in  the  vault  of  the  pharynx 
to  successfully  remove  it.  Or  the  galvano-caustic  platinum  spatula 
or  plate  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  mass  in  situ  to  effect,  in 
the  course  of  sev^eral  sessions,  its  entire  destruction. 

The  (Esophagus  is  seldom  the  seat  of  disease.  Constituting,  as 
it  does,  the  avenue  of  entrance  of  all  food  and  drink,  and  subjected  to 
every  possible  variety  of  insult,  it  is  surprising  that  it  is  not  more  often 
affected^  The  reason  of  the  exemption  lies  probably  in  the  rapidity 
of  transit  through  the  tube.  The  diseased  condition  most  commonly 
encountered  is  tbo  nervous  contraction  known  as  globus  hystericus. 
This  condition  is  sup})osed  to  result  from  an  approximation  by  circu- 
lar contraction  of  the  oesophageal  walls,  and  is  one  of  the  common 
expressions  of  hysteria.  It  is  found,  therefore,  more  frequently  in 
hysterical  patients,  young  females  especially,  in  connection  with 
emotional  disturbance.  It  reveals  itself  often  by  the  fact  that  more 
obstacle  is  offered  to  the  deglutition  of  fluids  than  solids.  Sohds  are 
swallowed  easily,  fluids  are  regurgitated.  Tbe  condition  is  usually 
readily  recognized  by  the  passage  of  the  stonifich  tul>e.  Gentle  and 
persistent  effort  \vill  always  overcome  a  sptusmodic  constriction. 

Contraction  of  the  lumen  of  the  tube  from  other  cause  is  the  coii- 
ditioQ  next  most  frequent.  This  contraction  may  be  due  to  outside 
cause,  as  a  goitre,  an  aneurism,  a  tumor  of  the  ne'ek  or  chest ;  or  it 
may  be  due  to  intrinsic  cause,  as  to  the  cicatrization  of  an  ulcer.  It 
is  most  frequently  due  to  carcinoma.  Inasmuch  as  the  oesophagus 
cannot  be  inspected  or  subjected  to  palpation,  and  inasmuch  as  oeso- 
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phagoscopy  is  as  yet  entirely  unsatisfactory,  examination  may  be 
aided  by  auscultation.  Auscultation  along  the  left  side  of  the  Ye^ 
tebral  column  reveals  in  the  act  of  deglutition  a  peculiar  gnrglii^ 
sound,  which  has  been  likened  to  that  which  is  emitted  by  the  fluid 
ejected  from  a  syringe ;  while  auscultation  in  the  region  of  the  ster 
num  discloses  a  peculiar  pressure  sound  several  minutes  later  than 
the  first  sound.  This  second  sound  in  the  presence  of  obstmcticn 
may  be  absent  altogether.  Much  more  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upoo 
examination  of  the  oesophagus  with  the  stomach  tube  or  oesophageal 
sound.  In  all  cases  examination  should  be  made  with  the  ordinarj 
soft  stomach  tube  first.  It  is  impossible  to  do  damage  with  th^ 
tube.  The  instrument  is  anointed  with  glycerin  rather  than  with 
olive  oil  or  vaselin,  seized  with  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the  right 
hand,  after  the  manner  of  holding  a  pen,  while  the  left  hand  is  in- 
troduced into  the  mouth  of  the  patient  seated  in  front  of  the  physi- 
cian, and  as  the  end  of  the  tube  reaches  the  posterior  pharyngeal 
wall  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  are  depressed  to  turn  the  tube  into 
the  oesophagus.  Once  past  the  larynx,  the  tube  glides  readily  to  the 
stomach.  The  obstruction  which  is  encountered  opposite  the  larynx 
is  natural.  There  should  be  encountered  no  obstruction  in  the  fu^ 
ther  course  of  the  tube.  Should  this  soft  tube  fail  to  pass,  recourse 
may  then  be  had  to  the  English  sound  of  solid  rubber  or  waxed  silt 
a  thick,  continuous  rod,  smaller  at  the  end,  which  terminates  in  a 
bulbous  enlargement.  This  tube  may  be  rendered  slightly  softer  by 
immersion  in  hot  water,  and  is  with  much  more  ease  introduced  to 
the  stomach  Finally,  the  whalebone  sound,  with  its  series  of  olive- 
shaped  metal  tips,  may  be  substituted  to  push  down  the  foreign  body 
or  to  dilate  a  commencing  stricture.  Stricture  from  an  ulcer  usually 
results  from  an  ingestion  of  an  acrid  poison,  mineral  acid,  etc.,  and 
is  encountered  in  the  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus.  Peptic  ulcew 
are  excessively  rare  in  the  oesophagus. 

Cancer  of  the  oesophagus  is  a  not  infrequent  disease ;  it  is  the 
most  frequent  organic  disease  of  the  oesophagus.  It  is  encountered 
for  the  most  part  after  the  middle  period  of  life,  in  individuals  who 
show  more  or  less  cancerous  cachexia  and  complain  of  pain  tcitk 
difficulty  of  deglutition  or  regurgitation  of  soUd  food,  which jmj- 
cumulates  in  the  pouch  above  the  stricture. 

The  seat  of  cancer  is  in  the  lower  half  of  the  oesophagus,  more 
especially  about  the  region  of  the  cardiac  orifice.  It  shows  itself  at 
first,  as  a  rule,  as  a  girdle-like  stricture,  to  permit  often  the  passage 
of  the  smaller  sounds  ;  often  as  an  impermeable  mass  with  a  pouch 
above  it,  in  which  the  softer  tube  rolls  itself  up  to  give  the  impres- 
sion at  times  of  penetration  into  the  stomach.     The  treatment  of  can- 
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!  cer  of  the  oeec^hagua  impenetrable  by  the  tube  or  sound  does  not 
diflfer  from  that  of  cancer  of  the  pylorus. 

Angina  Ludovici  starts  from  the  submaxillary  gland,  whose 
tissue  is  invaded  through  its  ducts  by  pyogenic  micro-organisms.  It 
occurs  in  connection  with  the  infections,  but  arises  oftener  of  itself. 
It  distinguishes  itself  by  the  extent  of  its  range  and  the  severity  of 

I  its  inflammation.  The  region  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  the  whole 
lower  jaw,  sometimes  the  whole  throat,  forms  a  vast  mass  of  board* 
like  hardness.  All  the  functions  of  the  mouth  are  crippleiL  Com- 
pression of  the  great  vessels  in  the  neck  may  develop  cyanosis  of  the 

,  face,  insomnia,  sometimes  confusioD  of  ideas  and  extreme  general 

distress.     With  suppuration,   which  is  often  prefaced  by  surface 

cedema,  sepsis  may  ensue,  with  chills,   sweats,  icterus,  diarrhoea, 

petechiae,  joint  affection,  and  other  signs  of  streptococcus  infection. 

The  treat nient  consists  in  applications  of  heat  and  moisture,  free 

I  incision,  with  subsequent  irrigation  and  disinfection  of  the  cavity 

1  left 

Hetropharyngeal  abscess  results  from  caries  of  the  cervical 
vertebrae  (tuberculosis),  or,  oftener,  infection  of  lymph  glands  at  the 
back  of  the  throat.  Infection  is  carried  to  the  glands  in  front  of  the 
second  and  third  cervical  vertebrae  from  the  nose  and  throat  in  the 
natural  course  of  the  circulation  ;  hence  the  connection  between  this 
abscess  and  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  and  e^y8ll:^elas  is  easily  under- 

letood.  The  abscess  arises^  however,  for  the  most  part  indei^vondently 
of  these  diseases,  as  it  occurs  chiefly  in  childhood  in  the  first  year  of 
life.  It  is  rare  after  the  age  of  five;  in  fact,  the  condition  itself  is 
quite  rare,  but  is  of  import^ince  from  the  fact  that  it  is  often  overltx^ked, 
a  negligence  which  ha^  been  punished  with  fatal  results.  A  swelling 
in  the  back  wall  of  the  small  throat  of  an  infant  blocks  the  throat,  the 
posterior  nose,  the  Eustachian  tubes,  and  may  infringe  upon  or  pro- 
duce oedema  of  the  larynx.  Rupture  of  the  abscess,  es|>eciany  spon- 
taneous rupture,  may  inundate  the  larynx,  and,  more  likely  in  the 

I  night,  drown  the  patient,  or  pus  may  burrow  to  the  mediastinum  and 
break  it*i  way  int-o  the  pleura  or  ix^ricardium.  More  rare  are  the 
csLBes  in  which  the  discharge  finds  veut  in  the  parotid  gland  or  on  the 
surface  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw. 

The  abscess  may  develop  rapidly  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  or 

Ifilowly  in  the  course  of  weeks  or  months.     Acute  cases  are  attended 

^ivith  pain,  dysphagia  with  regurgit^ition,  and  dyspnoea  with  snoring 
respiration.  Hoarseness  of  voice  (cry),  signs  of  stenosis,  cyanosis, 
sweUing  of  the  cer\ical  veins,  retraction  of  the  chest,  give  proof  of 
pressure  upon  the  larynx.  All  the  signs  are  easier  under  decubitus 
Tirith  the  head  retracted  upon  the  spine,  and  are  aggravated  with 
flexion  of  the  head  upon  the  body*     Inspection  reveals  a  tumor,  tough. 
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elastic,  or  fluctuating  to  touch.  Aspiration  may  disclose  the  contents 
and  character  of  the  growth. 

The  prognosis  is  favorable  if  the  disease  be  recognized  early,  and 
the  abscess  may  be  evacuated  without  danger  to  the  larynx. 

The  treatment  consists  in  the  evacuation  of  the  abscess,  gradu- 
ally if  necessary  in  protection  of  the  larynx,  by  means  of  an  aspira- 
tor. The  knife,  wrapped  nearly  to  the  edge,  must  be  used  with 
caution  to  avoid  wounding  important  vessels. 


CBLVPTEH   II 


DISEASES  OF  THE  STOMACH 


OASTRrC  CATARRH, 

An  affection  of  the  inucx)us  membrane  and  nia^culatiire  of  tli& 
stomach,  acute  and  chronic,  characterized  by  indigestion,  dt-fectiTe 
secretion  of  gastric  juice,  excessive  secretion  of  mucus,  pain,  nausea, 
vomiting,  constipation,  depression  of  spirits,  atrophy  of  the  mucosa, 
and  marasmus. 

Gastric  catarrh  was  formerly  known  and  described  under  the 
term  gastritis.  Gastritis  is  objectionable.  It  fails  to  localisce  the 
affection.  Grastritis  is  used  in  our  day  to  express  a  more  intense  or 
extensive  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  that  which  results,  for  in- 
stance, fr<:>m  the  ingestion  of  poisons,  minerfil  acids,  etc.,  which 
corrode  and  perforate  the  various  coats  of  the  stomach*  Catarrh 
limits  the  disease  to  tbo  mucous  membrane.  Tiiis  term  is  als*)  not 
imobjectionable,  for  it  is  especially  a  gastric  catarrh  which  does  not 
remain  confined  to  the  mucous  membrane,  but  extends  to  and  in- 
voh'es,  at  least  produces  paresis  in,  the  muscular  coat.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  an  advantage,  the  t^^rm  catarrli  implies  an  inflammation 
likewise  of  the  various  glands,  mucous  and  |K^ptic,  of  the  stomach  ; 
for  the  stomach  mucosa  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  surface 
membrane,  but  >is  an  organ  naade  up  of  closely  apposed,  deeply  in- 
voluted glands.  Ewald  a|>propriately  calls  the  disease  a  gastritis 
glandularis.  Dyspepsia  is  only  a  symptom.  Catarrh  is  every- 
where a  provisional  tx'rm.  Under  catarrh  is  embraced  tliat  group  of 
affections  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  any  specific  process^ 
ulcer,  cancer,  etc. 

Etiology,— -QastTic  catarrh  may  be  the  expression  of  irritant 
ingesta,  of  an  insult  offered  to  the  stomach  in  the  food  or  drink.  It 
results  often  from  faulty  habits  of  life,  particularly  ^snth  regard  to 
fo<Hl,  quality,  quantity,  preparation,  time  of  Uiking,  etc.  The  action 
of  the  stomach  is  also  strongly  under  nervous  influence,  so  that 
catarrh  may  result  from  neuroses,  A  fruitful  source  of  catarrh  in 
our  country  is  worr>%  business  worry.  Gastric  catarrh  is  the  result 
of  causes  both  intrinsic  and  extrinsic.     No  mucous  membrane  is  more 
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sensitive  than  that  of  the  stomach.  Many  of  the  worst  cases  of  gas- 
tric catarrh  result  from  diseases  of  other  organs,  and  the  physician 
in  the  presence  of  gastric  catarrh,  more  especially  chronic  gastric 
catarrh,  must  first  of  all  eliminate  disease  of  other  organs.  Acooid- 
ing  to  the  intensity  of  the  symptoms,  or  more  especially  the  duraticm, 
catarrh  is  divided  into  the  two  forms,  acute  and  chronic. 

Acute  catarrh  finds  its  most  frequent  expression  in  infancy,  and  is 
the  direct  result  of  an  offence,  irritation,  of  the  mucous  membrane  by 
improper  food.  The  human  race  would  long  since  have  been  re- 
duced to  very  limited  numbers  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  food 
of  infancy  is  for  the  most  part  furnished  fresh.  Infants  fed  at  the 
breast  of  healthy  mothers  seldom  suffer  acute  catarrh.  Overfeeding 
is  attended  with  overflow;  easy,  natural  vomiting,  more  in  the  way  of 
regurgitation,  relieves  a  distended  stomach.  How  slight  an  effort  is 
required  to  secure  this  relief  is  observed  in  the  frequent  vomiting 
which  occurs  in  a  well-fed  child  after  the  lightest  pressure  upon  the 
stomach. 

Gastric  catarrh,  more  properly  gastro-intestinal  catarrh,  is  the 
most  frequent  and  most  fatal  disease  in  childhood,  especially  in  hot 
weather.  The  food  of  childhood,  milk,  from  any  outside  source,  is 
most  prone  to  undergo  decomposition.  The  poor  have  no  ice  chests 
and  no  provision  for  the  preservation  of  milk.  Consequently  the 
poor  not  fed  at  the  fountain  of  nature  succumb  in  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer. 

Acute  gastric  catarrh  in  adults  is  the  result  more  frequently  <rf 
insult  to  the  stomach  by  improper  or  injudicious  drinks.  Not  at  all 
infrequently  the  fault  lies  with  the  drinking-water  itself,  which  is 
contaminated  by  the  discharges  of  disease,  typhoid  fever,  dysentery, 
etc.  Gastric  and  gfistro-intestinal  catarrh  may  be  the  means  in 
these  cases  of  eliminating  causes  of  disease,  which  otherwise  find 
lodgment  to  reproduce  the  disease  itself.  Individuals  have  been 
rescued  from  trichinosis  by  tlie  copious  vomiting  which  has  dis- 
charged the  infected  food.  Crude  b^r,  sophisticated  wines,  drugged 
whiskey  and  brandy,  etc. ,  inflame  the  stomach  to  produce  acute  gas- 
tric catarrh.  Improperly  cooked  foods  may  act  at  any  time  in  this 
way. 

Gastric  catarrh  belongs  to  all  the  acute  infectious  diseases.  An- 
orexia, nausea,  sometimes  vomiting,  announce  the  onset  of  these  affec- 
tions. An  acute  indigestion  results  at  times  from  exposure  to  cold. 
as  also  from  nervous  emotions. 

Chronic  catarrh  is  for  the  most  part  an  expression  of  an  outside 
disease.  At  the  head  of  this  list  of  diseases  stands  tuberculosis. 
Many  cases  of  tuberculosis  are  marked  by  a  long-continued  and 
obstinate  dyspepsia.     Gastric  catarrh  may  exist  in  these  cases  for 
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lonths  without  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  tuberculosis.  It  is  plain 
0  see  that  treatment  addressed  in  this  case  to  the  stomach  itself  may 
(ring  little  or  no  relief,  whereas  the  condition  may  be  made  to  dis- 
appear often  promptly,  sometimes  permanently,  by  the  recognition 
(f  its  cause.  Bright*s  disease  is  a  fruitful  factor  of  gastric  catarrh. 
The  lack  of  appetite  and  digestion  contributes  largely  to  the  progres- 
live  degradation  of  physical  and  mental  tone  in  these  cases.  The 
gastric  catarrh  is  the  direct  effect  of  some  toxic  matter  circulating  in 
;he  blood,  which  matter  the  kidneys  fail  to  eliminate.  These  cases 
ire  singularly  obstinate,  and  yield  only,  if  at  all,  by  reference  or  ad- 
iress  to  the  cause  of  the  condition.  Disturbance  in  the  portal  circu- 
lation, disease  of  the  liver  (cirrhosis),  soon  brings  about  a  gastric 
catarrh.  Constant  reflux  of  bile,  by  neutralizing  the  acidity  of  the 
gastric  juice,  begets  the  changes  of  catarrh.  Disease  of  the  uterus 
OP  ovaries  is  a  not  infrequent  cause  of  gastric  catarrh.  Dyspepsia 
may  be  the  first  sign  of  carcinoma  or  salpingitis.  Prostatitis  is  the 
analogue  in  the  other  sex. 

Gastric  catarrh  must  be  always  carefully  dissociated  from  ulcer 
and  cancer  of  the  stomach  itself.  This  differentiation  is  often  a 
nice  problem  in  diagnosis.  The  fact  is,  both  ulcer  and  cancer  are, 
as  a  rule,  associated  with  gastric  catarrh. 

Pathology. — Chronic  gastric  catarrh  is  in  its  essence  a  parenchy- 
matous inflammation  which  results  in  a  transformation  of  the  proto- 
plasm of  the  gland  cells  into  mucus,  with  final  atrophy  of  the  cells 
and  glands. 

Symptoms. — Acute  gastric  catarrh  announces  itself  with  pain, 
more  or  less  severe,  in  the  region  of  the  epigastrium.  The  pain  is 
attended  at  times  with  sinking  sensations,  with  actual  vertigo. 
There  is  a  vertigo  a  stomacho  Iceso,  which  is  often  quickly  relieved 
by  the  administration  of  a  few  grains  of  chloral  to  obtund  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  stomach  nerves.  Vomiting  finally  removes  the  acrid 
ingesta,  to  relieve  the  condition,  at  least  for  a  time;  and  the  true 
^tment  of  this  condition  is  to  quickly  empty  the  stomach  of  its 
contents  by  the  use  of  hot  water  or  by  the  administration  of  a  laxa- 
tive, which  may  discharge  the  contents  of  the  stomach  into  the  intes- 
tine. 

Chronic  gastric  catarrh  has  an  extensive  symptomatology.  The 
P^  of  the  chronic  condition  is  not  so  acute,  but  it  is  more  constant, 
^dnot  so  strictly  dependent  upon  the  taking  of  food,  though  it  is 
**^ay8  aggravated  in  this  way.  There  is  more  or  less  tenderness 
^0  pressure  over  the  region  of  the  stomach  in  these  cases.  The  sto- 
mach is  frequently  distended  with  gas,  to  show  its  enlarged  outlines 
^pon  the  surface  to  inspection  or  pali>ation.  The  distention  is 
often  so  great  as  to  impede  respiration,  or  more  frequently  to  inter- 
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fere  with  the  action  of  the  heart.  Most  attacks  of  simple  palpit^ 
tion  of  the  heart  are  the  expressions  of  an  indigestion.  Reflected 
acrid,  burning  pain  in  the  course  of  the  oesophagus  is  known  m 
heartburn.  Gas  from  the  stomach  escapes  in  et^uctations,  which 
have  often  excessively  fetid  odor. 

The  disease  is  associated  for  the  most  part  with  const ipatiojn, 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  constipation,  with  hcemorrhoids.  Id 
consequence  also  of  the  defect  in  digestion  and  absorption  of  gawi 
into  the  blood  there  is  poisoning  of  the  nervous  system.  The  energy 
is  reiluced.  The  victim  of  gastric  catarrh  has  a  disgust  for  life.  He 
can  accomplish  nothing.  Many  patients  are  melanchoUc.  More  are 
hypochondriacal.     Nearly  all  hypochondriacs  are  dyspeptics,  and 


Fio.  177. -Action  of  the  digestive  juices:  A,  muscle  fibre  from  the  stomach:  B,  stArchfi 
uies  from  tho  Htomach;  C.  muscle  fibre  from  the  fajcesCWesener). 


this  often  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  may  be  great  eatei*. 
Vomiting  is  a  frecpient  symptom,  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  of 
large  quantities  of  tough,  glairy  mucus,  of  foul,  acid,  and  other  pro- 
ducts uf  fermentation,  and  of  bile,  along  with  masses  of  undigested 
f(M)d.  Where  the  condition  has  existed  for  a  long  time,  so  that  the 
submucous  connective  tissue  has  become  hypertrophied,  especially 
in  the  region  of  tlie  pylorus,  the  stomach  suffers  distention  to  such 
extent  as  to  simulate  at  times  the  gastrectasias  of  cancer,  and  to 
di,sch((r(je  thus  by  vomiting  enormous  quantities  of  accumulated 
matter. 

The  fliagnosi.Sy  which  is  discussed  later  in  connection  wither 
ganic  disease,  is  best  established  by  means  of  the  stomach  tube.    Tb^ 
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ube  gives  information  which  surpasses  in  the  exactness  of 
iiat  furnished  by  all  other  signs.  The  patient  whose  con- 
>  be  investigated  receives  in  the  mom- 
il  consisting  of  a  plate  of  soup,  a  bis- 
i  piece  of  heet.  This  food  should  dis- 
.>ni  the  stomach  in  six  or  seven  hours, 
e  tul)e,  inti*oduced  into  the  stomach  at 
should  withdraw  nothing  more  than  a 
as.  In  gastric  catarrh,  however,  resi- 
st imes  in  large  amount,  of  undigested 
^♦>s  through  the  tube  and  may  be  sub- 
further  examination.  It  is  observed 
lat  extent  the  muscular  tissue  is  disin- 
and  digested,  how  mu(*h  the  starch 
ire  eroded  and  destroyed,  to  what  de- 
fat  globules  are  floated  free.  It  is  ob- 
ungi  or  bacteria  be  present  in  the  mass, 
octed  matter  is  then  subjected  to  chem- 


J 


formation  of  most  value  in  the  study 

s  of  the  stomach  is  the  recognition  of 

ice,  amount,  or  absence  of  free  hydro- 

d.     The  presence  or  amount  of  ]>epsin  is 

.    It  corresponds  for  the  most  part  to  the  hydrochloric  acid. 

remembered  that  hydrochloric  acid  is  not  secreted  in  any 


Fig.  17H.— The  soft  stom- 
ach tube  with  opeuings  at 
the  end  and  side,  and  with 
receiving  glass  funnel. 


Partially  digested  matter  from  the  stomach:  a,  muscle  fibre;  b,  white  blood  cor- 
.  flat  and  cylindrical  epithelium:  d,  Htarch  corpuscles;  e,  fat  globules:  /,  sarcina 
yeast  ferment ;  h^  t,  C4)cci  and  bacilli  (.those  near  h  were  ouce  found  by  Von  Jakscb 
leus.  henoe  arising  from  the  intestine)  ;  k.  fat  needlcH,  connective  tissue;  /,  vege- 
on  Jaksch). 


le  amount  in  an  empty  stomach.     It  Ijegins  to  be  secreted 
process  of  digestion,  but  is  at  first  combined  with  the  alka- 
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lies  in  the  food,  and  does  not  appear  free  until  at  the  end  of  half  or 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Now  it  shows  itself  in  increasing  abun- 
dance, to  be  present  in  greatest  amount  at  the  height  of  digestion  at 
the  end  of  four  or  five  hours.  In  catarrh  of  the  stomach  the  amount 
of  hydrochloric  acid  is  limited.  Hydrochloric  acid  is  limited  (sub- 
acidity)  when  present  in  less  than  0.06  per  cent ;  it  is  increased 
(superacidity)  when  present  in  more  than  0  24  per  cent.  The  add 
may  be  discovered  free  or  in  connection  with  other  acids,  lactic  acid, 
acetic  acid,  butyric  acid,  etc.,  which  hinder  rather  than  help  diges- 
tion. The  excessively  acid  odor  of  vomited  matter  of  gastric 
catarrh  is  no  index  of  the  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Odor  in 
these  cases  ife  due  to  acid  fermentations,  acetic,  butyric,  etc.— condi- 
tions which  markedly  interfere  with  digestion  or  are  the  expressions 
of  impaired  digestion. 

The  detection  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  becomes  a  matter  of  su- 
preme value  when  it  is  known  that,  as  a  rule,  free  hydrochloric  add 
is  absent  altogether  in  cancer,  and  present,  though  reduced  in 
amount,  in  gastric  catarrh.  Free  hydrochloric  acid  is  absent  or  re- 
duced, not  on  aclicount  of  any  neutralization  by  products  of  cancer, 
but  on  account  of  disease  of  the  mucous  membrane.  It  is  absent  or 
reduced  also  in  amyloid  degeneration,  atrophy  from  any  cause,  debi- 
litating disease,  tuberculosis,  Addison's  disease,  pernicious  aniBmia, 
all  kinds  of  fever,  etc. 

Numerous  tests  have  been  devised  for  the  recognition  of  the 
presence  and  amount  of  free  hydrochloric  acid.  A  common  test  is 
made  with  methyl  violet.  Two  test  tubes  are  half -filled  with  trans- 
lucent solutions  of  methyl  violet.  To  one  are  added  a  few  drops  of 
the  filtered  solution  which  escapes  from  the  stomach  tube.  Free 
hydrochloric  acid  changes  the  violet  to  blue,  and,  if  present  in  great 
amount,  to  green.  Contrast  is  offered  in  the  two  tubes.  The  test  is 
very  simple,  but  is  unfortunately  not  very  reliable.  The  same  dis- 
coloration results  in  the  presence  of  much  common  salt,  or  the  color 
may  be  concealed  by  products  of  digested  albuminates,  etc. 

A  very  convenient  method  is  oflfered  with  a  piece  of  filter  paper 
soaked  in  a  saturated  solution  of  00-tropseohn.  A  drop  of  the  filtrate 
is  let  fall  upon  the  paper,  which  is  then  heated  in  a  watch  glass  In 
the  presence  of  free  hj'drochloric  acid  the  paper  becomes  brown  and, 
as  it  dries,  lilac.  The  value  of  this  test  consists  in  the  fact  that  lactic 
acid  does  not  produce  this  result. 

The  best  test  is  made  with  phloroglucin-vanillin — phlorc^ludn 
two  parts,  vanillin  one  part,  absolute  alcohol  thirty  parts  (Qunzburg). 
To  two  or  three  drops  of  this  fluid  is  added  an  equal  amount  of  the 
filtrate  in  a  watcdi  glass  or  porcelain  dish,  which  is  then  heated,  b 
the  presence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  the  fluid  assumes  a  deep  wd 
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hue,  in  the  absence  of  it  a  brown-red  or  brown.  As  tlie  glass  is 
he^ited  and  the  Jicid  fluid  dries,  streaks  of  crimson  show  themselves 
ab<jut  the  edge.  The  only  fallacy  that  can  occur  in  this  test  is  that 
which  will  result  after  the  ingestion  of  bad  eggs,  as  it  is  invalidated 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  phloroglucin-vanilHn  test  will  de- 
tect free  hydrochloric  acid  in  as  small  amount  as  0.005  per  1,000.  It 
is  thus  by  far  the  most  delicate  and  valuable  test  that  can  ])e  em- 
ployed, and  its  execution  recjuires  but  a  few  minutes.  This  test 
fluid,  fi-esh,  has  an  odor  of  vanilla  and  a  golden-yellow  color.  It 
must  be  kept  from  the  light,  which  turns  it  brown. 

Lactic  acid  is  best  disclosed  by  the  test  of  Uffelmann.  One  or 
two  drops  of  the  solution  of  the  chloride  of  iron  added  to  about  one 
hundred  grammes  of  a  two-per-cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid  make  a 
Mteel-blue  mixture.  To  this  fluid  is  added  some  of  the  filtered  sto- 
mach juice.  In  the  presence  of  lactic  acid  the  solution  becomes 
yellow,  a  yellowish-gi-ei'n.  In  tlie  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  it 
bfx-omes  clear  like  water.  Uffelmann's  test  will  detect  0.01  \}qy  1,000 
of  lactic  acid. 

Acetic  and  butyric  acids  are  readily  recognized  by  their  cnlor, 
which  may  be  additionally  developed  by  mixing  the  stomach  fluid 
with  ether  and  evaporating  the  ether.  Despite  the  searching  inves- 
tigations of  modern  times  (Boas,  Sjoqvist),  the  physiological  remains 
the  l>est  quantitative  test  for  free  hydrochloric  acid.  Cubes  of  albu- 
men (boiled  egg)  are  digested  in  test  tubes  in  an  oven  and  compared 
^Wth  the  results  of  healtliy  digestion. 

It  is  important  to  estimate  the  movement  of  the  stomach,  as 
movement  constitutes  an  impc^rtant  factor  in  the  digestive  process. 

An  ingenious  attempt  to  discover  the  activity  of  the  stomach  was 
.suggested  by  Ewald  who  administered  salol  in  capsule  and  noted  the 
time  when  the  products  of  its  decomposition  should  be  discovered  in 
the  urine.  Salol  does  not  decompose  in  the  stomach,  but  splits  up 
into  salic^^lic  and  carboHc  acid  in  the  intestine.  Salicylic  acid  is  rtK'- 
ognized  in  the  urine  by  the  violet  color  which  results  after  the  addi- 
tion of  the  chloride  of  iron.  Ewald  found  the  first  iK>sitive  reacti(jn 
in  health  in  a  half  to  one  hour  after  the  drug  liad  l>een  taken  ;  Init 
there  was  so  much  irregularity  about  the  jxiriod  of  itn  re<;<>gnitiori  in 
disease  as  to  make  it  practically  of  little  value.  Pills  of  i*><iid«*  of 
potash  coated  with  keratin  were  then  sul>«titut/3<l,  with  thefi/lditional 
advantage  that  the  absorption  of  the  ifxline  t'jmld  }ft*  ihfUfnii'iti*'*i  by 
its  appearance  in  the  saliva.  The  patient  exitf^sUjmUiH  u\MfH  htar* ;. 
paper  every  five  minutes.  The  blue  color  is  struck  iu  h<-;iji.i.  '::. 
fifteen  to  thirty  minutes.  A  delay  of  one  hour  is  e\nd<-nci?  of  djr^->.^ 
But  this  method  also  proved  valueh^ss  in  estimating  motion,  f  lor:.  -.ij^ 
fact  that  the  pills  were  sometimes  dissolved  in  the  sUjum/'^i* 
24 
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Sufficient  information  for  all  practical  purposes  can  be  obtaJB 
with  the  use  of  the  stomach  tube.     Introduction  of  the  stomach  I 
is  for  the  most  part  an  easy  matter.     It  impliee  a  certain  degree  I 
confidence  which  the  physician  may  be  able  to  inspire  so  that  * 
cess  may  attend  the  first  efforts.     As  a  rule,  stiBnge  to  say,  wo 
succeed  better  than  men.     It  not  infrequently  happens  tbat  the  j 
tient  may  succeed  in  the  first  effort  where  the  phyfiieian  fails, 
patients  succeed  after  repeated  effort,  so  that  th©  introduction  ba-^ 
comes  simple  and  easy. 


Fio.  180.— Irriifation  of  the  stomach. 

Treatment.— Xn  acute  indigestion  m  treated,  as  stated,  by  emptj* 
ing  the  stomach  of  its  contents.  The  most  effective  as  well  a*  tbo 
safest  way  to  treat  poisoning  is  to  wash  out  th©  stomach.  Patientt 
who  would  have  survived  poisons  are  sometimeB  killed  by  scm?»JI«I 
antidotes.  Where  the  patient  is  conscious  this  relief  may  be  secured 
by  the  ingestion  of  large  quantities  of  hot  water.  The  water  should 
be  drunk  until  it  is  rejected,  without  reference  to  quantity,  aod  tb* 
oi)eration  sliould  bo  repeated,  having  due  regard  to  the  exhau*ititw 
of  tlie  patient,  until  the  fluid  escapes  clear.  Resort  must  be  had  a* 
times  to  tlie  stomach  tube  in  the  presence  of  unconsciousDesSt  ^^ 
willingness,  etc.,  but  great  care  must  be  exercised  with  allMrd*^^ 
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o  avoid  perforation  or  inflammation  of  soft  tissue.  It  is  best  in  all 
ases  to  use  the  soft  tube,  which  may  be  forced  into  the  stomach,  if 
lecessary,  by  the  aid  of  a  gag  and  a  catheter  introduced  into  the  eye 
of  the  stomach  tube  with  a  blind  end,  and  withdrawn  after  the  oeso- 
^lagus  has  been  fairly  entered.  Warm  water  is  then  to  be  poured 
into  the  funnel  until  the  stomach  is  full,  when  the  tube  is  quickly  de- 
pressed and  the  stomach  emptied  by  siphonage.  Where  there  is 
Buy  delay  in  the  flow  it  may  be  facilitated  by  squeezing  the  tube  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  fingers.  The  outside  end  of  the  tube  may  be 
inserted  into  a  basin  of  water  and  slowly  withdrawn  toward  the 
Biirface  of  the  water,  when  the  contents  of  the  stomach  soon  begin  to 
flow.  Sometimes  orifices  in  the  tube  become  blocked  by  mixed  par- 
ticles of  food,  etc.,  to  require  some  manipulation.  Patients  soon  learn 
to  handle  the  tube  themselves.  Where  the  tube  is  used  as  a  remedial 
measure  the  stomach  should  be  washed  out  once  a  da)^,  preferably  at 
laight,  whereby  often  substantial  sleep  of  a  whole  night  is  secured, 
©rdmary  gastric  catarrh,  even  though  chronic,  may  be  successfully 
treated  without  the  tube  by  regulation  of  the  diet  and  by  drugs. 

The  diet  should  commence  with  milk  diluted  one-half  with  im- 
iwrted  Selters  water.  The  milk  may  then  be  increased  in  strength, 
or  it  may  be  substituted  by  kumyss  or  egg  largely  diluted  at  first 
'vith  hot  water.  In  a  day  or  two  there  may  be  added  scraped  or 
<5hopped  beef  with,  warm  water  and  a  little  pepper  and  salt,  mixed  to 
the  consistence  of  a  thin  mush;  a  tablespoonful  of  the  meat  mixture 
to  be  taken  once  or  twice  a  day.  In  a  few  days  more  the  patient  may 
take  the  white  meat  of  fish,  sweetbreads,  raw  oysters,  white  meat  of 
fowls,  chopped  steak,  roast  beef,  and  later  bread,  potatoes,  and  so  on 
"ttp  to  full  diet,  as  described  in  detail  later. 

Of  drugs,  far  and  away  the  best  is  hydrochloric  acid,  gtt.  v.-x.  in 
a  wineglass  of  water  before  meals.  Next  in  value  ranks  arsenic, 
gtt.  ii.-v.  in  a  tablespoon  of  water  after  meals.  The  salicylates  are 
especially  adapted  to  cases  in  connection  with  gastralgia.  The 
tincture  of  nux  vomica  gtt.  x.-xx.;  solutions  of  strychnine  gr.  uV""?ff> 
bitter  tonics,  Peruvian  bark,  the  simple  or  compoimd  tincture,  give 
the  stomach  tone.  The  following  formulae  from  Ewald  are  fine 
hitters: 

B  Corticis  condurango   2o.0-30.0 

■  acera  per  horas  xii.  cum  aqua 300.0 

Digere  lento  calore  ad  colaturam 150.0 

Adde 

Acidi  hydrochlorici  diluti 5.0 

Synipl  zinjpberis ad  200.0 

M.    8.  Tablespoonful  every  three  hours. 
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3  TinctursB  nucis  vomicae  , 5.0 

Resorcin  resublimaii    10.0 

Tincturse  geutianae 25.0 

Syrupi  simplicis ad  200.0 

M.     8.  Tablespoon  fill  every  two  or  three  Lours. 

Laxatives— Carlsbad  salts,  a  teaspoonful  in  a  wineglass  of  hot 
water  before  breakfast ;  a  compound  rhubarb  pill,  one  after  eadi 
meal ;  a  pill  of  podophyllin,  gr  J-J,  at  bedtime  ;  a  tablet  of  cascaa 
sagrada;  a  teaspoonful  of  acascara  mixture — suffice  to  relieve  consti- 
pation. The  antifermentative  virtue  of  creosote  has  been  remarked 
under  tuberculosis. 

ULCER. 

Ulcus  pepticum,  rotundum,  perforans,  etc. — A  disease  whose 
lesion  is  a  small,  round  ulcer  with  tendency  to  haemorrhage  and 
perforation ;  cliaracterized  by  pain,  dyspepsia,  hj^peracicUty  of  the 
gastric  juice,  vomiting,  haematemesis,  peritonitis,  and  liability  of 
relapse. 

Ulcer  of  the  stomach  is  a  specific  disease,  quite  different  from  an 
ulcer  or  a  process  of  ulceration  elsewhere.  Ordinary  ulceration  may 
also  affect  the  stomach,  as  the  result,  for  instance,  of  the  ingestion  of 
irritants,  mineral  acids,  or  other  poisons.  Gastric  ulcer  distinguishes 
itself  by  its  definite  shape,  size,  location.  It  entails  also  certain  com- 
plications and  distinguishes  itself  by  its  tendency  to  relapse.  Gastnc 
ulcer  is  a  frequent  affection.  It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  those  who 
are  not  familiar  with  the  subject  to  learn  that  ulcer  occurs  or  is  found 
in  five  per  cent  of  autopsies.  The  discovery  of  this  condition  so  fre- 
quently is  not  so  much  a  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  disease  is  some- 
times latent,  as  of  the  fact  that  it  is  commonly  confounded  with  gas- 
tric catarrh  or  is  included  under  that  vague,  indefinite,  and  elastic 
symptom — dyspepsia. 

History. — The  lesion  of  the  stomach  in  gastric  ulcer  is  so  gross 
that  it  could  not  fail  to  have  been  recognized  by  the  earliest  ob- 
servers. Galen  mentions  it  and  prescribes  the  diet  which  is  stul 
maintained  as  the  main  element  of  treatment.  He  says  the  food 
should  be  glutinous.  Acid  and  acrid  substances  must  be  avoided. 
Wine  may  be  taken,  but  not  too  hot  or  too  cold.  Gratius  (1695)  saw 
an  ulcer  which  perforated  the  stomach.  There  was  adhesion  to  the 
spleen,  which  prevented  the  escape  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Littre  (1704)  discovered  the  source  of  a 
fatal  haemorrhage  in  a  round  ulcer  of  the  stomach.  Baillie  (1*^^) 
spoke  of  the  (^lean-cut  edges,  as  if  exsected  by  a  knife.  Abercromte 
(1832)  made  important  contributions  to  symptomatology.  Gruvd- 
hier  (1830)  first  distinguished  the  disease  from  cancer.     Rokitansty 
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inted  out  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence*     Virchow  (1805)  found 
e  cause  of  cert*un  ulcers  in  bhicks  in  the  circulation*     From  the  in- 
estigation  of  several  hundred  casen  Briiiton  was  alile  to  draw  con- 
lusiuns  as  to  the  kx^ation  and  to  illyininatc  many  of  the  nignn  of  the 
iaease.     Finally,  Leubo  (1875)  found  valuable  evidence  regarding 
e  dia^osis  from  the  use  of  the  ^stomach  tube*  and  furnished  the 
st  instructions  in  the  way  of  feeding  tlii^se  c^lbcs, 
Pathologt/. — Gastric  ulcer  in  commonly  known  as  the  ulcus  ro- 
imdiun  from  its  shape,  and  perforanj^  from  its  tendency  to  erode 
ihe  stomach  walls.     It  is  usually  rnund  or  more  or  less  elliptic^il 
and  distinctly  funnel-shaj^d.  the  orifice  of  the  funnel  l>eing  ecocn- 
trically  situated  at  the  site  of  a  gastric  vessel     Ulcers  vary  greatly 
in  size,  fD>m  a  ten -cent  piec^e  up  to  the  largest  uU*ers,  of  more  irregu- 
lar shape,  resulting  from  the  coalescence  of  two  or  more.     Habt-r- 
ehon  descrilx^d  a  cfise  in  which  the  ulct^rs  or  ulcerations  i-eachoil 
from  the  pylorus  nearly  to  the  fundus      The  ulcer  is  usually  single. 
There  may  he  a  number  in  a  single  case.     Wollmann  once  found 
eight.     Lange  found  so  many  that  '"he  gave  up  trjHng  to  count 
them/'    Ulcer  of  the  stomach  rarel}-  coincides  with  ulcer  of  the 

e duodenum  or  cpsophagus.  The  edges  of  tlir  ulcer,  as  .sUited,  arc 
clean-cut,  as  if  removal  by  a  punch  (R(L»kitausky).  Old  ulcers, 
however,  show  indurations  about  their  etlges,  to  such  extent  at  times 
HS  to  have  Ijeen  taken  for  carcinomatous  masses.  It  is  the  tendency 
of  the  gastric  ulcer  to  |>crforate  so  that  the  btise  of  the  ulcer  may 
involve  only  the  mucosa,  or  the  submucous  connective  tissue,  or  the 
muscular  coat,  or  the  peritoneal  coat,  which  in  turn  may  be  pt^rftj- 
rated  to  jriermit  the  escape  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach*  Not  in- 
frequently such  accident  is  prevented  by  agglutinative  iiitiammatiuii 
with  adhesion  between  the  stomach  and  contiguous  \'iscus,  liver, 
spleen,  jmncreas,  etc. 

Gastric  ulcers  are  situat€*d,  in  the  vast  majorit}^  of  cases,  on  the 
posterior  wall — /,e.,  on  the  lowest  fiart  of  tlie  stomach  when  the 
posture  is  erect.  According  to  the  stiitistics  of  Brinton  and  Roki- 
tansky  four-tifths  of  all  crises  are  situatcnl  on  the  iHisterior  wall,  the 
lesser  curvature,  and  the  p%iorus,  so  that  the  vast  surface  of  the  an- 
terior wall,  the  great  curvature,  the  fundus,  and  the  cardiaQ  orifice 
are  comparatively  rarely  seats  of  tlie  disease.  The  coniparative  ex- 
emption of  the  anterior  wall  is  most  fortunate,  in  that  there  is  hei*e 
no  viscus  to  which  the  stomach  can  be  tied  or  glued  in  case  of  |>er- 
foration.  The  adhesions  which  ilo  occur  between  the  stomach  am! 
the  abdominal  wall  are  few  and  fragile,  and  are  easily  broken  down* 
TJloers,  disclosed  on  autopsies,  are  found,  of  course,  in  every  stage  of 
ulceration  or  cicatrization.  In  fact,  scars  the  results  of  ulcer  are 
found  in  about  half  of  all  cas<is  of  gastric  ulcer.     The  base  of  the 
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ulcer  is  usually  covered  with  a  gray  slough.  It  may,  however,  bi 
jwrfectly  clean,  as  if  dissected  out.  Sometimes  the  ulcerative  procen 
continues  in  the  body  of  the  viscus  to  which  the  stomach  has  beconw 
attached,  and  excavations,  abscess  formations,  are  thus  found  in  the 
liver,  spleen,  pancreas,  etc.  More  frequently  fistulous  commimica* 
tions  with  the  colon,  duodenum,  or  small  intestine  result.  Advent 
tious  sac^s  may  be  formed,  subphrenic  abscess,  or  perforations  may 
occur  externally  or  by  burrowing  sinuses  at  some  distance  from  the 
seat  of  the  disease. 

Deformity  of  the  stomach  may  result  also  from  the  process  rf 
ciciitrization.  The  situation  at  the  pylorus  is  thus  pecuharly  nDiar- 
tunate,  in  that  a  cicatrix  may  contract  the  pylorus,  to  lead  to  more 
or  less  complete  occlusion  and  gastrectasia,  to  simulate  at  times  the 
condition  produced  by  carcinoma.  Hour-glass  contractions  about  the 
centre  of  the  stomach  from  girdled  ulcers  are  curiosities  occasionally 
encountered.  The  liabiUty  of  haemorrhage  is  another  accident  wUdi 
gives  gravity  to  this  disease.  The  ulcer  may  open  vessels  of  some 
8ize,  most  frequently  the  splenic  artery,  or  blood  may  ooze  in  quan- 
tity from  distended  or  varicose  veins  in  the  vicinity  of  or  about  the 
edges  of  the  ulcer. 

Etiologii. — Ulcer  of  the  8toma<?h  is  a  disease  of  adolescence  rathff 
than  maturity  and  age.  It  is  almost  unknown  before  the  age  of  ten. 
Among  the  cases  collected  by  Brinton,  but  0.08  per  cent  occurred 
under  the  ag(^  of  ten.  The  disease  begins  to  show  itself  about  the 
period  of  puberty,  and  is  encountered  with  especial  frequency  be- 
tween the  ages  of  fifteen  and  thirty.  Sex  has  an  important  influence. 
According  to  all  statisticians  the  disease  is  more  frequent  in  the 
f finale  sex:  :2  : 1,  3:1  are  the  proportions  usually  observed.  Ulwr 
of  the  stomach  is  noticed  especially  in  connection  with  chlorosis,  with 
anjoniia,  menstrual  disturbance,  hysterical  states.  In  one-fifth  of 
tho  cases  the  condition  is  found  in  connection  with  tuberculosis  of  the 
lungs;  in  two-thirds  of  the  cases,  according  to  Steiner,  with  diseases 
of  the  heart  and  vessels,  endocarditis,  endarteritis.  Ulcer  of  the 
stomach,  in  cons^Miuence  of  thrombotic  occlusion  with  destroyed 
blood  corpuscles,  is  also  found  to  occur  as  the  result  of  bums  of  the 
skin,  though  not  so  freijuently  iis  ulcer  of  the  duodenum. 

The  true  (•;uis<»  of  the  condition  is  still  obscure.  It  is  generally 
attributed  to  the  erosive  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  which  does  not 
attack  the  stomach  wall  in  health,  because  the  acid  juice  is  neutral- 
ized by  the  alkaline  blood.  An  interruption  in  the  circulatioo 
which  diminishes  or  witliholds  the  blood  supply  permits  the  erosion, 
(^ises  have  been  ohstTved  in  which  embolus  or  thrombus,  in  con- 
nection with  heart  disease,  atheroma,  lues,  has  been  obsenred,  but 
ill  the  majonty  of  cases  the  cause  eludes  detection. 
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The  revelations  of  the  stomach  tube  have  made  it  plain  that  in 

thL»  majority  of  crises  of  ulcer  the  gastric  juice  is  excessively  acid. 

'This  hyperacidity  is  one  of  the  points  of  differentiation  between  tliia 

fdi^^ase  and  cancer.     The  nicer  ha»  been  attributed  Ui  the  erosive 

power  of  this  excessive  aciility.     It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the 

[  ulcer  should  assiiine  it*^  |)artic:ular  ^hape  under  such  action.     Yet  the 

Isituatitm  of  the  ulcer  at  the  surface  of  longest  and  closest  contact 

[with  the  stomach  wall   points  to  a  development  under  destructive 

lection.     Panum  found  tluit  he  could  produce  hieraorrhagic  erosion 

[and  ulcers  of  the  stomach  in  animals  by  the  injection  into  the  arte- 

of  insoluble  partick*s.     Ebstein  and  Schiff  remarked  that  inju- 

lee  of  the  nervous  system,  brain,  and  cord  were  attended  with  the 

Isitme  lesions.     These  accidents  are  due  here,  as  in  the  case  of  bums, 

I  to  thrombotic  <x'clusions  by  dead  blood  corpuscles.     Klebs  calls  in  a 

[fij>astic  contraction  of  the  arteries  to  account  for  certain  cases,  and 

IBoettcher  invokes  the   action  of   unknown  micro-organisms,     Vir- 

chow  assumes  that  ulcer  of  the  stomach  may  result  from  numerous 

,  causes.     One  may  be,  however,  loath  to  accept  such  a  view.     The 

[picture  is  so  typical,  the  character  of  the  ulcer  so  uidform,  as  to  stamp 

the  affef!tion  as  an  individual  disease  produced  by  a  definite  cause* 

St/mpfonis, — Ulcer  of  the  stomach  is  sometimes  latent.  Ulcers 
^bave  been  found  uj^on  autopsy  without  sign  of  existence  in  life, 
I  More  frerpently  an  ulcer  has  turned  up  to  satisfactorily  account  for 
^a  long'Contiuued  and  obstiuatu  dyspepsia  or  gastric  catarrh.  As  a 
rule  the  disease  is  announced  with  a  distinct  train  of  symptoms. 
Pain  is  almost  universally  present.  It  varies  in  character,  is  some- 
times sharp,  lancinating,  sometimes  dull,  gnawing.  A  more  charac- 
teristic feature  is  its  more  exact  circumscription.  The  pain  is  located 
about  the  ensifc»rm  cartilage,  at  the  umbilicus,  in  the  back,  at  tlie 
middle  of  the  dorsid  vertebrse,  or  at  the  angle  of  the  sciipula. 
Wherever  felt,  it  is  more  or  less  localized  in  this  region  in  an  in- 
4lividual  case,  Prassure  upon  the  stomach  rather  intensifies  than 
relieves  jmin.  On  the  other  hand^  the  pain  is  usually  juodified  or 
abolish«?*l  btj  ehattge  o/  postifre,  Individunls  who  feel  pain  only 
in  lying  upon  the  back  or  upon  the  left  side,  and  who  may  be  re- 
lieved by  l^nng  upon  the  face  or  the  right  side,  are  probably  subjects 
of  gastric  ulcer.  The  situation  of  the  ulcer  may  not  be  defined  by 
the  interval  betwe^i-n  the  ingestiou  of  food  and  the  perception  of  pain. 
The  pain  does  stand  in  relation  to  the  taking  of  tood — no  food,  no 
pain.  It  sometimes  occurs  quickly,  sometimes  after  the  lapse  of 
time.  In  a  case  rc*eorded  by  Busch  pain  occurred  in  twt*lve  minutes 
after  the  taking  of  fowl  :  the  ulcer  was  found  in  the  duodenum  ; 
while  in  the  case  of  Pinel  the  paiti  was  felt  immediately,  and  the  ulcer 
wa«  found  at  the  pylorus. 
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Vomiting  is  the  next  most  frequent  sign.  It  is  present  in  three- 
fourths  of  the  cases,  and  when  absent  is  thought  to  be  due  to  the  loca- 
tion of  the  ulcer  in  exceptional  places,  as  at  the  fundus,  anterior  wall, 
etc.  Vomiting,  which  discharges  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  relieva 
the  pain.  It  stands  more  directly  in  relation  to  the  character  of  the 
food.  Irritant  foods  inevitably  produce  pain  and  vomiting.  The 
presence  of  both  pain  and  vomiting  does  not  distinguish  gastric  ulcff 
from  gastric  catarrh;  but  the  vomited  matter  m  gastric  ulcer  some- 
times contains  a  distinctive  feature  in  blood.  Hceinatemesia  is» 
valuable  sign.  It  distinguishes  itself  in  gastric  ulcer,  as  a  rule,  by  the 
quantity  of  the  blood  which  is  ejected.  The  physician  is  shown  a 
basin  or  a  bowl  or  a  vessel  filled  with  blood,  and  the  patient  is  found 
exsanguine.  Individuals  have  died  of  concealed  haemorrhage  in 
cases  which  have  therebj'^  assumed  juridical  importance.  The  sto- 
mach has  been  found  full  of  blood  and  the  intestinal  canal  distended 
through  its  entire  length.  In  many  cases  the  blood  is  not  vomited, 
but  is  discharged  by  the  bowels.  H^em  )rrhage  would  be  discovered 
more  frequently  if  the  stools  were  more  closely  inspected.  Black, 
tarry  matter  is  found  in  the  discharges  in  these  cases.  In  the  expe- 
rience of  the  author  a  mass  of  inspissated  blood  had  to  be  removed  at 
one  time  from  the  rectum  with  instruments  several  days  after  a 
hsematemesis.  Hajmorrhage  is  the  most  obtrusive  sign  of  gastric 
ulcer.  Unfortunately  for  the  diagnostician,  it  is  not  present  in  even 
the  majority  of  cases.  It  occurs  in  not  cjuite  one-half  of  the  cases, 
and  may  be  recognized  when  it  occurs,  in  the  absence  of  apjMimit 
blood,  by  faintness,  nausea,  vertigo,  collapse,  sometimes  convulsions. 
Haemorrhage  is  peculiarly  liable  to  recur  with  the  detachment  of  a 
clot  which  blocks  the  vessel. 

Along  with  ulcer  of  the  stomach  is  associated  always  that  train 
of  symptoms  known  under  the  term  dyspepsia.  There  is  anorexia, 
distaste  for  food,  eructation  of  gas  and  fiiiids,  heartburn,  depression 
of  spirits,  and,  in  chronic  or  protracted  Ccises,  impairment  of  nutrition. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  cases  show  a  bien-etre.  The  author  hd 
under  observation  the  case  of  a  man  whose  weight  varied  little  from 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  In  this  case  signs  of  ulcer  showed 
themselves  with  every  dissipation.  The  signs  includecl  haemorrhage? 
which  at  last  proved  fatal.  Constipation  is  marked,  as  a  rule,  and 
is  frequently  obstinate. 

The  excess  of  hydrcxjhloric  acid  in  the  gastric  juice  consumes  tli^ 
chlorides,  so  that  the  urine  is  distinguished  by  absence  of  chhfrides 
and  increase  of  alkalinity.  The  test  made  by  a  solution  of  silver  ni- 
trate is  very  easy  and  very  valuable. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  is  indefinite.  Brinton  recorded  a  guj?^ 
which  lasted  thirty-five  years.     The  usual  history  is  one  of  recovery 
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with  cicatrization,  reopening  of  the  cicatrix  after  some  insult  to  tlie 

stomach,  and  a  repetition  of  the  symptoms.     It  is,  however,  true  that 

the  majority  of  casos  recover  pennanently  after  a  single  attack.     The 

\j)rognosw,  on  account  uf   the  pot>sibility  of  jjerfnnition,  is  ahvnya 

tve. 

The  diaguoHiH  rests  upon  the  age,  sex,  histors'  of  previous  attack, 
dj^spepsia,  pain,  vomiting,  heematemesis.  Tht^  diagnosin  is  often  very 
©asj,  especially  in  the  presence  of  copious  hfeinorrhage.  The  only 
disease  which  simulates  ulcer  in  this  regani  is  cirrhosis  of  the  Hver, 
in  which  hjemorrhago  is  frequently  profusi*  and  nut  infrequently 
fatal.  Cirrhosis  hepatis  is  rare.  It  is  a  disease  of  the  male  sex  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases.  It  results  from  alcohol  and  is  associate*! 
wnth  other  signs,  dropsy,  enlargcnl  veins,  murasmns,  etc^  The  dif- 
ferentiation of  diseases  of  the  stomticli  from  eacli  other  is  discussed 
later.  It  is  in  this  connection  tliat  the  diagnosis  is  difficult,  some* 
times  actually  impossible. 

Treatment.— 'The  best  food  is  milk  when  it  can  be  k^me^  later 
beef  or  beef-pancreas  emidsion.  Starchy  food  must  be  avoided,  as, 
while  meat  is  well  digested,  starch  is  not  attacked.  Haematemesis 
is  an  absolute  contra-indication  of  all  f«x>d  by  the  mouth.  Supj)ort 
for  a  few  days  may  be  had  by  the  rectum  (see  Food).     In  the  pre- 

oe  of  copious  hemorrhage  an  ice  bag  is  put  at  the  epigastrium. 
Ergotin  may  be  injected  subcutaneously  or  selerotinic  acid  in  sy- 
ringeful  doses.  Pain  may  be  controlled  liy  bismuth  gr.  x.~xx,  every 
two  hours,  or  nitrate  of  silver  gr.  ^-i-,  or  chloroform  gtt.  v.  in  a 
tablaspormful  of  water^  or  cherry-laurel  water  3  i.,  or  morphia  gr.  i-|» 
Constipation  is  best  relieved  by  Carlsbad  salts,  h  teaspoonful  in  a 
glass  of  hot  water  before  breakfast,  or  more  safely  in  I'ocent  cases  by 
enemata.  Perforation  calls  for  laparotomy,  alreiid5'  successfully  i>er- 
formed  by  Parsons.  The  most  essential  factors  in  treatment  are 
rest,  abstinence  from  food,  and  time.  As  Jiirgensen  says,  for  ulcer 
of  the  stomach  *'  hunger  is  the  best  cook  and  cure/' 
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Capcinoma  {xapHivo^^  cancer,  crab). — An  epithelial  overgrowth, 
probably  caused  by  pi-otozoa,  in  the  region  cliiefly  of  the  pylorus, 
which  orifice  becomes  bl<X'ked  \  characterized  liy  pain,  dyspe|j8ia, 
diminution  of  secretion  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  j[>epsin,  voniiting  of 
food,  mucus,  disorganized  blood  (coffee  grounds),  tumor,  with  pro- 
gressive emaciation,  and  death  by  inanition. 

Histonj. — Up  to  the  time  of  Morgagrd  (17C0)  cancer  was  called 
Hcirrhus  (<T«r/oo?,  induration),  and  only  that  form  of  it  which  broke 
the  surface  to  cause  or  show  ulceration  was  known  as  cancer. 
The  t^rm  scirrhus  hml  reference  onlv  to  hardness  of  structure.     The 
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fact  that  cancer  shows  itself  in  various  forms  in  the  hody  is  an 
acquisition  of  later  date.  Laennec  (1812)  first  set  apart  the  brain-like, 
encephaloid  form.  Otto  (1816)  recognized  a  peculiar  gelatinifonn 
degeneration  that  takes  place  in  other  forms,  which  he  distinguished 
as  colloid  cancer.  Rheinhardt  (1851)  discovered  the  form  commonly 
known  in  other  places  as  epithelioma.  The  absence  of  free  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  cancer  was  first  utilized  in  diagnosis  by  R.  v.  d.  Velden 
(1871),  though  the  fact  was  really  first  observed  by  Golding  Bird  (184^). 

Pathology  and  Etiology, — Up  to  this  time  it  was  believed  that 
cancer  might  develop  in  any  kind  of  tissue,  but  Thiersch  (1861)  and 
Waldeyer  (1867)  demonstrated  that  cancer  is  an  epithelial  growtii, 
and  that  the  varieties  in  density  are  largely  due  to  the  amount  of 
connective  tissue  which  constitutes  the  stroma  of  the  growth.  Xo- 
tiling  more  definite  is  known  of  the  nature  of  cancer  of  the  stomach 
than  of  cancer  elsewhere.  The  tendency  at  the  present  time  is  to 
regard  cancer  as  an  epithelial  cell  containing  corpuscular  elements, 
which  are  parasites  (protozoa)  or  degenerated  protoplasm  or  gran- 
ules. These  corpuscular  elements  transmit  or  disseminate  the  dis- 
ease. They  take  root  and  grow  in  the  new  soil,  extending  like  a 
living  thing  by  continuity  and  contiguity  of  structure. 

It  is  universally  recognized  that  the  stomach  is  one  of  the  most, 
if  not  the  most  frequent  seat  of  primary  cancer.  The  uterus  is  the 
only  organ  in  the  body  which  may  dispute  the  field  with  the  sto- 
mach. Tanchou  found  the  uterus  affected  more  frequently  than  the 
stomach  by  about  seven  per  cent.  Virchow  gives  the  preference  to 
the  stomach.  Welch,  who  makes  his  computation  from  31,482  cases, 
puts  the  percentage  for  the  stomach  at  21  4,  for  the  uterus  29.5— that 
is,  ratlier  more  than  one-fifth  of  all  primary  cancers  affect  the  sto- 
mach, somewhat  less  than  one-third  the  uterus.  Cancer  of  the  sto- 
mach is,  therefore,  a  frequent  disease,  though  it  is  by  no  means  as 
frequent  as  ulcer.  Statistics  with  regard  to  the  frequency  with 
which  cancer  is  found  on  autopsy  vary  from  one-half  t^)  three  and 
one-half  per  cent.  It  is  claimed  that  one  one-hundredths  of  deaths 
from  twenty  years  up  are  caused  by  cancer.  Sex  shows  no  difft^r* 
ence.  The  predominance  of  males  in  hospital  pnictice  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  males  predominate  at  hospitals.  Age  has  a  most 
important  infiueiice.  Steiner  and  Neureutter  failed  to  discover  a 
single  case  in  two  thousand  autopsies  of  children.  What  cases 
have  been  reported  under  the  age  of  twenty  must  be  regarded  with 
suspicion  until  the  nature  of  the  affection  has  been  verified  by  the 
microscope.  Some  of  tliese  cases  were  undoubtedly  sarcomata.  Can- 
cer occurs  with  increasing  frequency  in  advancing  age.  Acconiin? 
to  the  statistics  of  Briuton  tliree- fourths  of  patients  are  between 
forty  and  seventy,  two-sevenths  between  fifty  and  sixty.    The  re* 
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[  duction  in  frequeixcy  after  sixty  is  apparent  and  not  real,  and  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  few  survive  this  age.  In  these  statements  the  fact 
in  list  not  be  ignored  that  cancer  has  been  not  infrequently  found 
between  the  a^es  of  twenty  and  thiity. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  cancer  of  the  stomach  is  less  frequent  in 
tropical  countries.  From  lack  of  definite  data  thoi^e  statements  must 
be  accepted  with  caution.  Welch  declares  that,  from  his  analysis  of 
7,518  deaths  among  negroes,  he  finds  the  proportion  one-third  less 
than  among  wliites.  The  rule  of  heredity ,  formerly  considerefl  so 
important,  has  been  reiluced  to  insigniticanco  in  our  day.  Cancer  is 
found  in  the  ancestry  of  but  fourteen  per  cent  of  cases — an  infre- 
queucy  which  makes  a  coincidence  rather  than  a  cause. 

When  ciincer  affects  the  stomach  it  is  situated,  as  a  rule,  at  the 
pylorus.  Of  the  three  hundre<l  and  sixty  eases  of  Brinton,  the  py- 
h:>rus  was  the  seat  of  the  disease  in  sixty,  the  cardiac  orifice  in  but 
ten  per  cent.  Eisenhart  reports  eighty-one  eases,  forty -four  at  the 
pylorus.  Exceptional  cases  are  found  in  other  parts  of  the  stomach. 
Cancer  is  seated  at  the  orifices  of  the  stomach  in  seventy -five  per 
I  cent  of  cases — a  contrast  with  ulcer,  which  is  located  at  the  orifices  in 
but  sixteen  per  cent  of  cases.  Usually  the  disease  is  located  as  a 
maas  or  tumor  which  can  for  the  most  part  Ix*  felt  at  the  pylorus, 
whence  it  may  extend  to  involve  other  parts  of  the  stomach.  In 
exceptional  C4i^es  the  cancer  may  diffuse  itself  more  or  less  exten- 
sively over  the  anterior  wall.  It  is  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
primary  in  the  stomach.  Where  the  disease  has  existed  for  any 
length  of  time  it  develops  sc*condaTy  deposits,  first  in  frequency  in 
the  Hver,  which  is  found  affected  in  one-fuurth  of  all  the  cases ; 
next  in  the  peritoneum,  then  in  the  lungs^  retroperitoneal  glands, 
intestines,  ovaries,  etc. 

The  most  importimt  questions  in  etiology  revolve  about  the  con- 
nection between  cmicer  and  catarrh.     It  is  certainly  true  that  in 
most  cases  cancer  is  asscx^iated  with  gastric  catarrh,  that  the  symp- 
toms of  gastric  catjirrh  belong  to  the  symp>tomatology  of  cancer.     It 
is,  however,  also  true  tliat  in  the  majority  of  ceases  a  diagnosis  of 
I  cancer  may  be  established  at  the  start — that  is,  with  the  occurrence 
( of  dyspepsia.     It  is  always  impossible  to  know  just  when  a  cancer 
commences.     The  point  of  the  utmost  practical  importance  is  the 
I  establishment  of  the  exact  relationship  between  cancer  and  catarrh, 
f  Cancer  develops  occasionally,  but  only  exceptionally,  in  the  borders 
[  of  an  ulcer,  jirobably,  however,  only  as  a  mere  coincidence. 

May  cancer  tjf  the  stf)mach  be  prevented  by  arrest  of  gastric  ca- 
I  tarrh  ?  It  is  impossiljle  as  yet  to  determine  this  question.  Cancer  is 
'probably  sui  generis.  Certain  it  is  that  cancer  occurs  among  indi- 
I  vidualS;  seemingly  in  perfect  health,  who  have  subject^^'d  the  stomach 
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to  no  abuse  either  with  food  or  drink,  while  individuals  who  al)U» 
the  stomach  in  every  way  may  remain  exempt.  No  circumstance  in 
the  way  of  social  standing,  avocation,  mental  distress,  or  other  gu^ 
rounding  seems  to  show  any  genetic  relationship  to  the  disease. 
When  it  is  stated  by  the  authorities  that  individuals  who  show 
cancer  have  had  a  predisposition  to  the  disease,  it  may  be  seen  to 
what  extremity  the  pathologist  is  reduced  in  etiology. 

Sj/niptoms. — Cancer  of  the  stomach  is  often  latent,  s.nim.s&si» 
as  big  as  the  fist  have  baen  disclosed  upon  the  post-mortem  table 
whose  existence  was  unsuspected  in  life.  Siewecke  collected  one 
hundred  and  twelve  cases  without  typical  signs.  It  need  scarcely 
be  stated  that  these  masses  were  situated  away  from  the  orifices  of 
the  stomach.  Cancer  shows  signs  early,  as  a  rule,  because  it  affects 
these  orifices.  As  a  rule  the  disease  shows  itself  with  a  train  of  dis- 
tinct symptoms.  Pain  is  present  in  nearly  all  cases.  It  is  usually 
a  dull,  dragging  sensation  with  epigastric  distress.  It  may  be  felt 
most  intensely  in  the  back,  about  the  vertebras  or  the  scapula,  or 
lower  down  in  front  at  the  umbilicus,  or  at  the  pubes  in  cases  of  dis- 
located pylorus.  The  pain  of  cancer  is  usually  due  to  indigestion, 
and  not  infrequently  to  gaseous  distention.  It  does  not  stand  in  such 
intimate  relation  to  the  taking  of  food  as  in  gastric  ulcer.  It  may 
occur  only  as  a  vague  distress  as  the  stomach  becomes  more  and 
more  full  toward  evening,  and  show  itself  in  intensity  throughout 
the  night.  Proof  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  nearly  alwap  dis- 
appears when  the  stomach  is  emptied,  naturally  or  artificially.  The 
pain  is  usually  prevented  and  a  night's  sleep  secured  by  washing  out 
the  stomach  in  the  evening.  It  may,  however,  be  due  to  direct  pres- 
sure of  the  carcinomatous  mass  upon  nerve  fibres,  or  exposure  of 
these  fibres  in  ulcerative  processes,  as  in  the  case  of  gastric  ulcer. 
Pain  may  be  entirely  absent  throughout  the  whole  history  of  the 
disease;  in  fact,  in  eight  per  cent  of  all  the  cases.  It  happens  occa- 
sionally, but  very  exceptionally,  that  a  case  presents  all  the  other 
symptoms  of  cancer,  including  the  tumor,  but  shows  no  pain.  The 
aged  especially  feel  no  pain.  Along  with  the  pain  are  usually  asso- 
ciated other  symptoms  of  indigestion. 

Cancer  shows  df/sjiejysi a  early,  as  a  rule.  It  literally  ruins  the 
appetite  from  the  start.  Cancer  poisons  the  blood  and  brings  about 
early  degradation  of  the  mind  and  body.  Feltz  found  the  urine  of 
cancerous  patients  more  toxic  than  that  of  healthy  patients.  Klem* 
perer  observc^d  that  the  injection  of  blood  serum  of  cancerous  patients 
into  a  dog  brought  about  a  quicker  decomposition  of  the  albumen, 
and  Gros  saw  a  foudroyant  septicaemia  supervene  after  the  breaking 
down  (softening)  of  a  canc^erous  gland.  Vomiting  soon  sets  in, 
especially  if  the  disease  be  situated  at  the  pylorus.     It  may  be  due  to 
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aechanical  obstruction,  which  leads  to  gastrectasia  and  accumula- 
ion  of  food,  mucus,  detritus,  until  its  final  ejection  en  masse  in 
ftTge  quantity.  The  discharge  by  vomiting  of  immense  quanti- 
ies,  basinfuls,  of  fluid  once  a  day  or  once  in  two  or  three  days, 
ibould  excite  the  suspicion  of  dilatation  of  the  stomachy  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  which  is  cancer.  This  dilatation  is  discovered, 
i\so,  often  by  percussion,  which  reveals  dulness  over  an  increased 
*rea:  not  infrequently  by  palpation,  which,  when  practised  with 
adtemat^  hands,  may  give  rise  to  a  sense  of  svccussion,  a  peculiar 
fluctuation  caused  by  the  presence  of  fluid  and  gas — what  the 
Germans  call  a  Schivappen-gefUhL     Vomiting  may  occur  early. 


Fio.  182.— Microscopic  appearance  of  section  of  scirrhus  carcinoma  CCouncllman). 

tliough  the  deposit  of  cancer  be  small.  It  may  irritate  the  pylorus 
^d  lead  to  spastic  contraction.  Carcinoma  at  the  cardiac  orifice 
leads  to  vomiting  early  by  irritative  process,  or,  when  pronounced, 
^regurgitation  before  the  fluid  has  entered  the  stomac^h.  Vomiting 
^ay  be  entirely  absent  in  cases  where  the  cancer  is  seated  elsewhere 
^hanat  the  orifices — according  to  Lebert,  in  one-fifth;  to  Brinton,  in 
^ne^ighth;  to  Ewald,  in  but  one- twelfth  of  all  the  cases. 

Vomited  matter,  aside  from  its  quantity,  may  reveal  the  nature 
^f  the  disease  by  its  character.  Thus  Rosenbach  was  able  to  diag- 
ooBticate  cases  from  fragments  tvithdratvn  by  the  stomach  tube. 
The  vomited  matter  at  times  contains  blood.  Haemorrhage  from 
the  stomach  is  not  so  frequent  or  so  copious  in  cancer  as  in  ulcer. 
The  blood  is,  as  a  rule,  poured  out  into  the  stomach  more  slowly  in 
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cancer.  Acted  upon  by  the  gastric  juice,  it  is  disintegrated  to  shov 
itself  as  coffee-ground  matter.  Vomiting  of  coffee  ground  matter 
is  regarded  as  valuable  evidence  of  cancer.  Haemorrhage  is  copioug 
in  but  twelve  per  cent  of  cases.  In  these  cases,  however,  it  may  so 
closely  simulate  ulcer  as  to  necessitate  appeal  to  other  signs  in 
diagnosis. 

Blood  may  be  recognized  visibly,  or  by  the  microscope,  or  by 
Teichmann's  chemical  test.  The  following  is  Teichmann  s  test  as 
given  by  Vierordt :  Some  of  the  coflfee-ground  material  is  iSltered;  a 
little  of  this  matter  is  evaporated  in  a  watch  glass.  Scrape  off  some 
of  the  dried  material,  mix  it  with  a  trace  of  finely  pulverized  salt, 
place  the  dried  mixture  upon  an  object  glass,  cover  it  with  a  glas* 


Fio.  1H3.— Haemin  crystals  obtaiued  by  Teichmann's  te«t,  enlarged  300  tioMS. 

cover,  and  allow  one  or  two  drops  of  glacial  acetic  acid  to  flow  under 
it;  then  the  acetic  acid  is  again  evaporated  very  slowly,  and,  after  it 
is  thoroughl}'  dry,  one  or  two  drops  of  distilled  water  are  allowed 
to  tlow  under  to  dissolve  any  crystals  of  salt  that  may  be  present. 
Under  the  microscope  there  can  bo  seen  crystals  of  haBmin  (hydro- 
chlorate  of  luematin)  in  coffee-brown  or  reddish-brown  crystals  in 
rhombic  plates,  which  must  be  considerably  magnified,  as  the  crys 
tals  are  very  small. 

The  following  method  (an  adaptation  to  the  vomit  of  Heller's  test 
for  blood-coloring  material  in  the  urine,  which  see)  leads  to  a  result 
more  quickly  :  Place  some  of  the  tiltered  stomach  fluid  in  a  reagent 
glass  with  a  like  (quantity  of  normal  urine,  make  it  strongly  alkaline 
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with  liquor  pota^sB,  and  heat  it.  The  urine  phosphates  are  precipi- 
tate and  cam"  with  them  the  coloring  material  of  the  blood,  to  sho\%\ 
when  blrM;>il  is  present,  a  eloiidy,  floceulent,  reddish -lirown  dei>ot^it. 

The  most  reliable  evidence  of  cancer  is  furnished  l>y  the  detection 
of  a  tumor.  Tumor,  at  least  ktcalize*!  induration,  occurs  in  all  ca^es, 
but  may  not  assume  sufficient  niiignitude  to  bo  detect^nd  in  every 
case.  In  fact,  tiilring  the  history  of  ca«es  from  l)eginning  to  end, 
the  tumor  is  actually  found  in  but  eiijhty  pt*r  cent  of  i*a,ses*  In  tme- 
fifth  of  the  cases  of  gastric  cancer  the  diagnosii^  must  be  made  with- 
out tumor*  When  present  it  is  found  in  the  majority  of  cases  at  the 
pylonis,  the  situation  of  which,  however,  is  by  no  means  always  the 
same.  The  pyloiais  is  very  apt  to  Inn  dislocated  by  the  weigbt  or 
growth  of  a  cancer.  Brint^m  calls  attentitm  to  the  transverse  line 
midway  between  the  ensiform  cartilage  and  the  uTubilicus.  The 
tumor  is  found  in  the  niajority  of  cases  above  this  line  in  males. 
telow  it  in  females.  It  is  at  times  recognized  below  the  umljilieus, 
and  very  exceptionally,  as  stated,  as  low  as  the  pubes.  It  is  im|X)r- 
tant  not  to  mistake  tfie  lube  ul  the  liver,  thu  bead  uf  the  pancreas,  a 
rigid  rectus,  a  distended  colon,  or  other  mass  for  a  carcinoma*  These 
things  may  be  excluded  only  by  careful  examination.  It  is  of  su- 
preme value  to  \y^  able  to  feel  the  tmnor  when  present.  The  fjatient 
must  often  be  put  in  various  positions,  on  the  right  or  left  side,  in  the 
knee-elbow  posture.  The  pylorus  has  a  way  of  hiding  itself  Ijehiud 
the  ribs,  behind  the  liver,  whence  it  may  be  disloilged  at  times  by  din- 
tention  of  the  stomach.  Wagner  has  suggested  and  use*!  the  method 
of  iutlation  by  means  of  a  seidlitz  powder.  The  bicarbonate  of  i«o<la« 
twenty  or  thirty  grains,  Ls  dissolved  in  one  glass  of  wat-er,  imi  or  fif» 
an  grains  of  tartaric  acid  in  another  glass*  and  the  glaaseK  are  tttluttl 
irately.  Or,  better,  the  powders  are  swallowed  dry  with  waMdent 
water  to  dissolve  them,  whereupon  the  stomach  beccimaii distendfid^  to 
show  at  times  peristaltic  movements  thi*ough  an  atteDUated  or  01111I' 

^  cmted  abdomen,  or  to  dislodge  the  mass  at  tlie  pylortM  ttmt  muf  \m 
Buneberg  accomplishes  the  same  obji^t  by  dtrtU/odtfig  llii^ 

UtomAch  with  air  by  means  of  a  cxymmoD  air  baUooo  or  Ifaroogb  III* 
zh  tube.     Affections  of  the  cx>kia  ouqr  \m  diflbreotiatod  hf  iim^ 
tention  of  the  intestine  with  water  or  ga«. 

Up  to  the  last  decade  it  wa-*  uiaititaiDied  that  the  ttunor 
the  most  valuable  evidence  of  cancer.     It  is,  however,  bj  no 
pathogQomonic.     In  the  first  place,  the  tumor  may  not  OBmmru  ih^ 
stomach  :  in  the  second  place,  a  tumor  of  the  stomach  \ 
nign.     The  discovery  by  Van  der  Yelden,   1871,  of  the  dUitf^4ijs'  %Mf\ 

\  free  hydrochloric  acid  in  eases  of  gastric  cancer  wa»  ImmUhj    wi 
acclamation.     The  discovery  was  made  with  the  claim  ttait  '^i* 
is  absent  in  cancer,  present  iu  ulcer  and  catarrh*     Thr  'rh*.*!. 
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since  met  vnth  modification.     It  is  known  that  exceptional  cases  oi 
carcinoma  show  free  liydrochloric  acid,  and  that  free  hydrochloric 
acid  may  be  absent  also  in  cases  of  catarrh,  or  more  especially  de- 
generations other  than  cancer.     Nevertheless  it  is  true  that  the  add 
is  absent  as  a  rule  in  cancer,  but  is  present  as  a  rule  in  ulcer  in 
excess,  in  catarrh  in  reduced  amount,  so  that  at  the  present  time  it 
may  be  declared  that  the  i>ersistent  absence  of  free  hydrochloric  add 
speaks  strongly  for  carcinoma.     Riegel  considers  the  sign  more  valu- 
able than  the  tumor.     Probably  few  cUnicians  will  coincide  with 
him  to  this  extent.     The  tests  for  free  hydrochloric  acid  have  been  de- 
scnbed  in  connection  with  catarrh  of  the  stomach.     There  may  or 
may  not  be  much  loss  of  nutrition.     As  a  rule  the  strength  fails  | 
with  the  loss  of  flesh,  and  the  progressive  emaciation  and  prostra- 
tion are  to  be  attributed  partly  to  anorexia,  mainly  to  dyspepsia  in 
its  true  sense,  somewhat  also  to  infection  of  the  blood.    Exceptional 
cases  preserve  weight  up  to  the  last  days  of  the  disease.     As  a  rule 
the  degradation  is  marked  by  cachexia.     With  the  progressive  loss 
of  weight  there  is  corresjwnding  depression  of  spirits.     The  expres- 
sion becomes  listless,  melancholic.     The  face  assumes  a  greenish- 
yellow  tinge,  the  tongue  is  coated.     There  is  oedema  of  the  ankles 
and  progressive  marasmus. 

The  diagnosis,  which  is  studied  more  closely  later,  rests  upon  the 
age,  absence  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  account  of  disease  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  pain,  vomiting,  especially  of  large  quantities, 
or  of  coffee-ground  matter,  tumor y  progressive  course,  etc.  The 
presence  of  sixty  per  cent  haemoglobin  excludes  cancer  (Haberlin), 
and  thus  distinguishes  cancer  from  pernicious  anemia,  which  shows 
absence  of  HCl,  but  increase  of  haemoglobin  (Mouisset).  But  the 
same  blood  changes  found  in  cancer  are  sometimes  seen  in  ulcer 
(Osterspey). 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  duration  of  cancer,  because  the  date  of 
origin  may  not  ])e  established.  An  average  case  lasts  from  six  to 
fifteen  months.  The  general  duration  ranges  from  one  to  three 
years.  Cancer  may  become  quiescent.  The  patient  often  succumbs 
to  metastatic  deposits,  especially  in  the  liver.  Sudden  coma  may 
supervene,  as  in  diabetes,  from  diminished  alkalescence  of  the  blood 
and  development  of  oxybutyric  acid,  or  from  absorption  of  toxic  pro- 
ducts (gases,  etc.)  in  the  stomach.     The  prognosis  is  fatal. 

The  treatment  is  wholly  symptomatic.  The  daily  or  nightly  use 
of  the  stomach  tube  gives  the  most  relief.  An  early  diagnosis— J.^'> 
before  implication  of  the  liver  or  metastatic  deposits— justifies  the  use 
of  the  knife,  which  is,  of  course,  a  confession  of  despair.  Condu- 
range  prolongs  life.  Opium  secures  euthanasia.  Hope  hes  in  eti- 
ology and  prophylaxis. 
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Gastrectasia  {ynttjtfjp,  Btomach,  ^xraai^,  dilatation).— Dilatation 
of  the  stomach  results  most  frequently  from  occlusion  of  the  pylorus, 
and  occlusion  of  the  pylorus  is  cauii^ed,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  by 
cancer.  The  block  is  mechanical,  but  before  the  mass  accumulates 
to  such  extent  as  to  completely  occlude  the  pyloric  orifice  it  is  shut 
off  by  spastic  contraction  of  its  muscle  under  irritation  of  the  altered 
contents  of  the  stomach  as  well  as  of  the  g^rov^h  it.self*  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  serious  and  not  uncommon  mistake  to  assume  that  every  case 
of  dilatation  depends  upon  cancer.  Certain  cases  are  caused  by  the 
constriction  of  cicatrices  from  ulcers.  The  pylorus  is  a  favorite  site 
of  ulcer,  and  the  coalescence  of  two  or  more  ulcers  may  make  some- 
thing of  a  girdle,  tlie  cicatrization  of  which  may  close  the  gate.  So 
tlie  pylorus  may  be  blocked  l)y  outside  cause^  as  by  an  impacted  gall 

,  fitone,  tumor,  aneurism,  abscess,  as  of  the  vertabrae,  etc. 

Independently  of  any  occlusion  of  tlie  pylorus,  dilatation  of  the 

^  Btomach  may  be  due  to  intrinsic  cause,  more  es]jecially  to  paresis  of 
the  stomach  wall,  the  result  moat  frequently  of  a  chronic  gastric 
catarrh.  Affection  (jf  a  mucous  membrane  for  any  length  of  time 
involves,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  stibmucous  muscular  coat.  It 
loses  tone,  it  fails  to  empty  the  stomach,  and,  even  when  hypertro- 
phied  as  the  first  result  of  an  occlusion  of  the  pylorus,  it  must  sulj- 
fiequently  become  weakened,  degenerated,  overct»me.  Fatty  degene- 
ration, extensive  atheruma,  more  especiall^^  amyloid  degeneration, 
lead  also  to  dilatation.  In  undergoing  dilatatitm  the  stomach  in- 
creases in  all  its  diameters,  The  fundus  fills  the  left  hypochondrium, 
the  great  curvature  extends  to  and  l>elow  tlie  umbilicus,  the  pylo- 
rus i-eaches  over  into  the  right  hypochondrium.  There  is  frequently 
direct  interference  with  the  action  of  the  diaphragm  and  tlie  lieart. 
The  increase  in  size  of  the  stomach  is  recognized  in  emaciated  sub- 
jects by  inspection.  It  may  be  brought  out  more  distinctly  by  hi- 
ilatioQ  of  the  stomach  with  air*  or  with  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the 
manner  already  described.  So,  too,  the  body  of  the  stomach  and  its 
outlines  become  evident  to  percussion.  There  is  increased  dulness, 
increased  tj^mpanites,  as  the  stomach  is  more  or  less  full  of  fluid  or 
^as  in  every  direction.  It  seems  often  ti^  if  the  .stomach  fills  the 
upper  half  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  or  comes  to  lie  diagonally  across 
it  in  cases  of  downward  dislocation  of  the  pyloras*  Palpation  dis- 
tinguishes often  a  kind  of  fluctuation,  due  to  the  presence  of  water 
and  gas,  and  a  sort  of  succussion — Klatschfjeriinsvh — a  very  valuable 
^ign.  On  introducing  the  stomach  tube  it  seems  impossible  to  find 
bottom,  it  extends  so  much  further  than  in  a  healthy  stomach. 

Suspicion  is  frequently  excited  as  to  the  existence  of  this  condi- 
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tion  by  the  character  of  the  vomit.  Large  quantities,  more  than  a 
normal  stomach  could  hold,  may  be  ejected  at  once,  often  with  much 
subsequent  relief,  and  this  accumulation  to  distention  and  ejection 
repeats  itself  in  the  course  of  every  few  days.  The  Duke  d» 
Chausnes,  a  famous  gourmand  of  Paris,  was  in  the  habit  of  vomit- 
ing a  gallon  at  a  time,  and  common  washbowls  are  often  filled  with  . 
the  rancid  discharges  of  gastric  catarrh  and  cancer.  The  vomited 
matter  shows  signs  of  decomposition.  The  antiseptic  action  of  the 
gastric  juice  is  overcome  by  the  acetic  and  butyric  fermentatians. 
The  matter  contains  also  sarcinae  with  various  micro-organisms 
which  are  destroyed  in  the  healthy  stomach  after  the  hydrochloric 
acid  becomes  free. 

The  absorption  of  gases  from  the  stomach  leads  to  various  nervoiB 
symptoms.  In  most  cases  there  is  depression  of  spirits.  The  condi- 
tion is  commonly  encountered  in  the  case  of  hypochondriacs.  Occa- 
sionally symptoms  of  greater  gravity  show  themselves.  These  are 
the  patients  who  sometimes  fall  into  states  of  coma  to  be  mistJ^ai 
at  times  for  apoplexies.  Coma  belongs  to  gastrectasia  as  well  as  to 
diabetes,  and  results,  as  in  diabetes,  from  a  pecuUar  acid  intoxication 
of  the  nervous  sj^st^^m  through  the  blood.  There  is  in  these  cases 
the  same  peculiar  alteration  of  respiration,  the  same  deep,  forcibte 
breathing,  and  the  same  fatality  seen  in  diabetic  coma. 

In  dicKjnosis  the  condition  must  be  distinguished  from  distentiffl 
of  the  colon.  Doubt  may  be  cleared  up  by  filling  the  colon  with 
water  or  air.  Dropsy,  as  from  cirrhosis  or  other  ascites,  cystic  tu- 
mors of  the  pancreas,  ovary,  etc.,  may  be,  as  a  rule,  readily  ex* 
eluded. 

T\\*d  prognosis  takes  color  from  the  cause.  Gastrectasia  due  to 
cancer  has  a  fatiil  prognosis:  due  to  stricture,  has  a  prognosis  favor* 
able  or  fatal,  as  the  stricture  may  be  accessible  to  the  sound  or  the 
knife  after  laparotomy.  Gastrectasia  due  to  catarrh  or  paretic  con- 
ditions of  the  muscular  tissue  may  be  entirely  relieved. 

In  treatment  main  reliance  is  placed  upon  the  use  of  the  stomach 
tube,  whereby  the  stomach  is  thoroughly  emptied,  its  irritating  con- 
tents removed,  and  the  patient  properly  fed  with  appropriate  fooi 
Even  the  irremediable  cases  secure  great  relief  of  suffering  in  this 
way.  Pain,  eructations,  heartburns,  vomiting,  insonmia,  deprefr  j 
sion  of  spirits,  all  disappear  often  after  the  first  use  of  the  stomach 
tube.  Under  the  continued  use  of  it  once  or  twice  a  day,  as  may  be 
necessarj^  the  underlying  condition  is  addressed,  if  it  may  be  reached 
at  all,  with  ai)propriato  remedies.  Digestion  may  be  stimulated  by 
hydrochloric  acid  gtt.  x.-xv.  in  a  wineglass  of  water  before  meak: 
by  bitter  tonics,  gentian,  cinchona,  condurango,  more  especially  by 
the  tincture  of  nux  vomica  gtt.  x.-xx.  in  a  wineglass  of  water  before 
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meals ;  strychnia  itself ;  faradization.  The  stomach  may  be  flushed 
and  the  associate  constipation  overcome  by  the  use  of  Carlsbad  Halts 
(artificial),  a  teas jKif)n fill  in  a  glass  of  hot  water  before  breakfast ;  or 
tone  may  be  imparted  to  a  weak- walled  stomach  by  rhubarb  in  the 
form  of  the  comjiound  pill,  cascara  sagrada  in  tablet  or  cordi^U.  It 
m  without  saving  that  in  these  patients  the  habits  of  life  must  be 
ilated  as  regards  exercise,  food,  surroundings. 
Operative  procedure  in  mechanical  occlusion  from  cancer  is  re- 
duced in  our  day  to  a  resection  and  gastro-enterostomy, 

GASTBALfaA, 

Gastralgia  {yatrrrffj,  stomach,  a\yo'^  pain) — neuralgia  of  the 
stomach — belongs  among  the  neuroses  of  the  stomach.  Of  these 
neuroses  it  is  about  the  only  one  whose  nature  we  know.  The  tro- 
phic neiiroses,  the  secretory  neuroses,  which  produce  alterations  in 
the  structure  and  function  of  the  cells,  and  which  preside  (»ver  the 
formation  and  flow  of  the  gastric  juice,  are  mostly  beyond  our  ken. 
Attempt  has  been  made  to  estimate  the  mechanical  movements  of 
the  stomach — that  is,  to  know  something  of  the  motor  neuroses — by 
oljserving  the  length  of  stay  i:»f  food  in  tlie  stomach.  A  healthy 
^Stomach  should  empty  itself  completely  in  seven  hours  after  the  ill- 
ation of  a  certain  meal.  Food  found  in  the  stomach  at  or  after 
this  time  indicates  lack  of  tone  in  the  muscular  cotit.  Ewald  endeav- 
ored to  discover  the  rapidity  with  which  a  substance  was  moved  out 
of  the  stomach  mto  the  intestine  by  the  use  of  agents  which,  insolu- 
ble in  the  stomach,  were  dissolved  in  the  intestine  to  be  al>sorbed  by 
the  blood  and  show  themselves  in  secretions.  Thus  salol  is  insoluble 
in  the  stomach,  but  soluble  in  the  intestinal  juice,  where  it  is  resolved 
into  carbolic  and  salicylic  acids.  Halicylic  acid  is  t|uickly  eliminated 
from  the  kitineys,  and  recognized  in  the  urine  bv  the  addition  of  a 
few  di'ops  of  the  tincture  of  the  chlonde  of  iron,  which  imparts  to  the 
flni<l  a  deep-brown  color.  Salol  may  be  ret:ognized  in  the  urine  iu 
half  an  hour  to  one  hour  after  its  ingestion  into  the  healthy  stomach, 
A  failure  to  recognize  it  for  two  to  thren?  hours  indicates  ilisease. 
The  objections  to  estimates  made  by  this  method  are  that,  first,  there 
is  sometimes  delay  in  physirilogical  states;  second,  the  method  re- 
quires  examination  of  urine  and  such  an  amount  of  time  as  to  make 
it  impracticable.  Penzoldt  next  administered  pills  of  the  iodide  of 
potassium,  coated  with  keratin,  which  met  both  tiiese  objections,  in 
tliat  the  iodine  is  recognized  in  the  saliva  in  from  six  to  twelve  min- 
utes after  its  ingestion  into  a  healthy  stomach.  It  is  only  necessary 
in  these  cases  that  the  patient  should  expectorate  upon  a  piece  of 
filtering  paper  saturated  in  a  solution  of  starch.  The  iodine  in  the 
saliv^a  strikes  a  blue  color  at  once.     In  cancer  at  the  pylorus,  with 
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dilatation,  absorption  is  delayed  often  one  hour,  at  the  fundus  oftoi 
twenty  minutes.  Unfortunately  the  keratin  envelope  is  sometimeB 
dissolved  in  the  stomach  to  invalidate  conclusions,  so  that  up  to  the 
present  time  this  testimony  can  be  regarded  only  as  corroborative, 
and  the  most  practical  deductions  are  drawn  from  the  presence  or 
character  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  as  withdrawn  by  the  sto- 
mach tube. 

Pathology  and  Symptomatology, — Gastralgia  is  an  affection  d 
the  sensitive  nerves.  The  condition  manifests  itself  in  pain,  which 
is  often  excessively  severe.  Gastralgia  is,  as  the  name  implies,  a 
neuralgia  of  the  stomach.  Strictly  speaking,  the  condition  as  a  sepa- 
rate disease  is  a  pure  neurosis.  There  is  often,  however,  very  great 
difficulty  in  separating  neuroses  from  organic  aflfections.  All  the  dis- 
eases of  the  stomach  are  marked  by  pain:  gastric  catarrh,  gastric 
ulcer,  gastric  cancer  are  all  associated  with  pain.  Attacks  of  gas- 
tralgia occur  in  connection  with  all  these  diseases,  but  gastralgia  is 
considered  as  a  separate  disease  only  when  dissociated  from  organic 
affections.  True  gastralgia  occurs  as  the  result  of  abnormal  ingesta- 
abnormal  in  themselves  or  abnormal  to  the  individual  on  account  of 
idiosyncrasy — or  is  the  result  of  the  altered  condition  of  the  stomach 
nerves,  a  kind  of  hypersesthesia.  Finally  it  may  be  reflex.  It  is  not 
exactly  true  that  what  is  one  man's  meat  is  another  man  s  poison,  but 
it  is  true  of  some  things  in  certain  cases.  Shell  fish  not  infrequently 
excite  attacks  of  gastralgia.  There  are  individuals  who  may  not 
partake  of  oysters,  many  more  who  may  not  eat  clams,  without  suf- 
fering pain.  Ice  water  produces  attacks  in  certain  individuals,  straw- 
berries in  others.  There  are  not  lacking  individuals  who  suffer  after 
taking  milk.  These  abnormalities  may  develop  when  they  may  not 
have  existed  before,  in  or  after  attacks  of  illness  of  various  kinds. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  gastralgia  is  the  result. of  an  altered  n^r-  ^ 
vous  system.  A  large  number  of  cases  oc*.cur  in  hysterical  females, 
especially  in  connection  with  menstrual  disturbances,  or  with  indi- 
viduals who  show  other  neuroses,  asthma,  migraine,  or  other  neu- 
ralgias. Gastralgia  is  often  an  outward  sign  of  an  underlying  con- 
ditiiiii,  an  unstable,  mobile,  excitiible  state  of  the  nervous  systeni. 
This  condition  is  sometimes  produced  by  excesses  which  lead  to  ex- 
haustion, by  alcohol,  tobacco,  tea,  and  coffee,  more  especially  hy  dis- 
eases which  sap  the  nutrition  or  directly  poison  the  nervous  centres- 
amemia,  diabetes,  Bright 's  disease,  malaria,  rheumatism,  etc. 

Under  the  head  of  reflex  causes  are  diseases  of  the  genito-urinary 
system,  various  affections  of  the  uterus  and  ovaries.  Salpingitis  and 
prostatitis  have*  been  found  to  produce  exquisite  gastralgias.  In  cases 
where  relationship  lias  been  established  cure  of  the  cause  cures  the 
consequence. 
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Gastralgia  shows  itself  in  acute  and  subacute  or  chronic  forms. 
In  the  acute  attack  t)ie  |Miin  comes  on  .suddenly,  often  without  pre- 
monition, and  distinguishes  its^ielf  by  its  intensity.  The  pain  is  h^cated 
at  the  pit  of  the  etomacli,  or  irradiates  thence  to  the  back  or  sides, 
and  is  frequently  associated  with  a  precordial  jmin  and  anxiety*  Cer- 
tain cases  of  pseudo-angina  are  cases  of  gtistralgia.  The  attack  is 
often  associated  also  with  the  various  symptoms  of  dys|jepsia,  and  is 
relieved  at  times  by  the  discharge  of  large  quantities  of  gas,  at  times 
again  by  a  profuse  sweat.  In  the  more  chronic  cases  the  pain  is  less 
intense  ;  it  is  more  continuous.  There  are  intervals  of  comparative 
relief,  with  attacks  at  times  excruciating  in  severity,  especially  as 
the  result  of  any  imprudence  in  diet  or  exposure  to  cokh 

Diagnosis, — Gtistralgia  must  be  separated  from  intercostal  neu- 
ralgia, enteralgia,  muscular  rheumatism,  gall-stone  coHc*  and  the 
dyspepsias  of  organic  diseases.  Location  of  the  pain  usually  suffices 
to  distinguish  neuralgia  of  the  stomach  from  that  of  the  iiitestine. 
The  discovery  of  painful  points  lietween  the  ribs,  near  the  sternum, 
in  the  axillary  line,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  spinal  column  suffices 
to  separate  intercostal  neuralgia.  Muscular  rheumatism,  pleuro- 
dynia, is  more  especially  aggravated  by  motiou  and  is  unattended 
with  dyspeptic  phenomena.  Qall-sttjue  colic  affects  more  especially 
women  past  the  middle  period  of  life.  The  contlition  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  existence  or  history  of  jaundice,  by  a  distended  gall 
bladder.  Hepatalgia  may  be  separated  from  gastralgia  only  by  tlie 
fact  that  the  pain  is  more  strictly  bK?alize*l  in  the  region  of  the  liver. 
It  is  of  much  more  importance  to  be  able  to  recognize  the  cause  of 
the  disease,  whether  due  to  food,  had  habits,  chlorosis,  Bright's  dis- 
ease, etc.,  as  the  future  of  the  case  depends  entirely  uptni  its  catise. 
In  locomotor  ataxia  the  attacks  occur  as  '*  crises,"  caused  by  scle- 
rosis of  the  vagus  at  its  origin  and  in  its  course  (Landouzi).     The 

stralgias  of  hysteria  occur  in  connection  with  psychical  disturb- 
ace  and  alternate  with  other  neuralgias.  Retlex  gastralgias  are 
most  pronounced  in  pregnane}^  and  the  puerperium. 

Gastralgia  is  for  the  most  part  a  curable  condition.  It  is  often  a 
rehef  to  the  practitioner  to  be  able  tu  discover  a  pure  neurosis  as  dis- 
tinct from  an  organic  disease. 

Tr<?af»tertf.— Sometimes  the  pain  is  relieved  at  once  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  diseixse  recr»gnized  by  a  single  app^lication  of  the  galvanic 
current,  anode  between  the  shoulilers,  catliode  at  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  Electiici ty  seems  to  have  more  direct  control  over  these 
than  over  any  other  forms  uf  neuralgia.  The  daily  ai>pHcation  of  a 
mild  current  for  five  minutes  frjr  several  days  suffices  to  cure  simple 
cases.  The  diet  antl  habits  of  life  must  be  regulated.  Cblorosis 
is  treated  with  iron  ;  a  tablesptjonful  of  the  simple  carbonate  with 
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about  half  a  tablespoonf ul  of  sugar  of  milk  three  or  four  times  a  day 
makes  an  eligible  preparation.  The  compound  mixture  of  iron, 
though  an  inelegant,  is  a  very  efficacious  form.  It  may  be  substi- 
tuted later  with  a  compound  pill  of  iron.  It  may  be  deemed  advis-  • 
able  to  give  the  iron  in  combination  with  hydrochloric  acid,  whereby 
it  is  preferable  to  administer  the  drugs  separately.  The  value  of 
arsenic  has  always  been  recognized  ;  three  to  five  drops  of  Fowlers 
solution  of  arsenic  in  a  tablespoonf  ul  of  water  after  meals  is  almost 
routine  practice.  Bismuth,  in  doses  of  ten  to  twenty  grains  after 
meals,  i)roves  often  of  great  value.  The  salicylates,  salol,  especiallr 
of  s<xla,  gr.vij.-x.  every  two  to  three  hours,  act  often  like  specifics. 
Tincture  of  nux  vomica  gtt.  x.-xx.  in  a  tablesixx)nful  of  water,  or 
strychnia  gr.  Vj-yV?  ^^'^  tonics  to  the  nervous  system. 

The  immediate  pain  must  be  relieved  by  anodynes.  Two  to  fire 
grains  of  chloral  in  a  dessertspoonful  of  peppermint  water  often  give 
quick  relief.  A  teaspoonful  of  bitter-almond  water  may  suffice  for  a 
milder  case.  A  severer  case  calls  for  opium,  best  in  the  form  of  mor- 
])hia ;  gr.  iVi-l  i^  ^  teasp<X)nful  of  cherry-laurel  water  relieves 
most  cases.  In  the  i)resence  of  excruciating  attacks  resort  must 
bo  had  to  morphia  subcutaneously,  best  combined  with  atropia  gr. 

1  0         1 

DIAGNOSIS,    DIET,   AND   TREATMENT  OF  THE   VARIOUS  DISEASES  OF 

THE   STOMACH. 

The  separation  of  the  dififerent  forms  of  disease  of  the  stomach  is 
often  easy,  but  is  sometimes  very  difficult.  The  differentiation  of  can- 
cer from  chronic  catarrh  and  of  gastralgia  from  simple  ulcer  becomftf 
at  times  a  real  problem  in  diagnosis.  There  is  in  no  case  anyone 
single  syuii)toni  which  may  determine  the  exact  character  of  the  dis- 
ease. Even  tlie  tumor  which  is  supposed  to  be  pathognomonic  of 
cancer  is  often  d(K'eptive.  The  diagnosis  is  made  by  the  considera- 
tion of  all  the  facts  as  elicited  under  patient  investigation.  There  i^« 
to  be  considered  first,  (i(je.  An  affection  of  the  stomach  past  the 
middle  period  of  life  is  more  probably  cancer,  or,  if  of  long  duration. a 
protracted  catarrh.  Afflictions  of  3'ounger  middle  ivge  are  more  likely 
to  be  gastralgia  and  ulcer.  To  these  rules,  however,  there  are  many 
exceptions.  Cancer  is  sometimes  encountered  between  twenty  and 
thirty.  An  ulcer  may  last  over  and  prove  recurrent  at  a  later  period 
in  life,  while  gastralgia  and  catarrh  may  occur  at  any  time.  The 
svx  oi  the  patient  speaks  rather  in  favor  of  ulcer  and  neuralgia  as 
against  cancer  Mud  catarrh.  A  large  contingent  of  cases  of  gastral- 
gia occur,  as  stated,  in  chlorotic  and  hysterical  females.  Ulcer  of  the 
stomach  is  seen  also  under  like  conditions.  Catarrh  occurs  rather 
more  freciuently  in  the  male  sex,  while  cancer  is  no  respecter  of  sex 
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at  all.  Something  may  be  learned  at  times  by  the  appearance  of  the 
individual.  Neuralgias  and  ulcers  do  not,  as  a  rule,  disturb  tlie  gen- 
eral appearance:  though  frequently  attended  witli  loss  of  flesh,  they 
are  not  inconsist-ent  with  an  appoa ranee  of  health.  Chronic  catarrh 
is  commonly  found  in  hypochondriacal  pitients.  Cancer  produces 
in  the  course  of  time  that  peculiar  degradation  which  is  called  a  ca* 
chexja*  The  cachexia  is,  however,  not  peculiar  to  cancer.  It  may 
occur  in  any  long-standing,  wasting  disease— tuberculosis,  Bright's 
disease*  etc. — ^but  shows  itself,  as  a  ridci  rather  earlier  in  cancer  be- 
cause of  the  early  attack  upon  nutrition.  Exceptional  cases  of  can- 
cer show,  however,  no  cachexia  and  no  marasmus  until  the  very  last 
days  of  the  disease. 

The  cause  of  the  condition,  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  discovered,  may 
be  invoked  in  explanation.  Gastric  catarrh  may  be  found  associated 
with  iri'egularities  or  imprudences  in  diet,  or  as  an  expression  of 
tuberculoiis  or  Bright's  disease.  Gastric  ulcer  may  be  found  asso- 
ciated with  heart  affectious  or  with  hyperacidities  of  the  gastric  juice, 
Gastralgia  occurs  in  c«^nnection  with  or  alternative  to  migraine, 
asthma,  though  neuroses  may  be  found  to  have  been  caused  by 
abuses  of  alcohol,  tea  and  coffee,  tobacco,  bodily  excesses,  etc.  Cancer 
has  no  known  cause.  Of  the  symptoms  proper,  pain  is  predominant. 
It  occurs  in  all  the  varieties  of  stomach  tlisease,  but  shows  points  of 
di.stinction  in  different  forms.  The  pain  of  catarrh  is  more  diffuse, 
more  or  less  constant*  with  exacerbations,  dependent  more  particu- 
larly upon  distention.  It  is  relieved  by  eructations,  more  es|3ecially 
by  empt\iQg  and  irrigating  the  stomach.  The  pain  of  ulcer  is  more 
strictly  circumscribed.  It  is  certainly  more  dependent  upon  the  tak* 
ingof  food.  As  a  rnle,  no  food,  nu  pain.  It  is  brought  out*  intensi- 
fied, mitigated,  or  relieved  by  change  of  posture.  The  pain  of  cancer 
does  not  differ  very  much  from  that  of  chronic  catarrh.  It  is  apt  to 
be  associated  with  more  tenderness  t<3  pressure  in  the  right  hypo- 
chondrium.  It  disappears,  like  that  of  catarrh,  with  the  emptying  of 
the  stomach,  Gastralgia  is  for  the  most  part  a  paroxysmal  pain.  It 
is  frequently  relieved  liy  pressure,  more  frerpiently  by  the  ingestion 
of  food.  When  not  more  or  less  continuous  it  is  most  assertive  when 
the  stomach  is  empty.  It  is  often  much  more  intense.  It  is  more 
amenable  to  relief.  It  may  disappear  entirely  under  antiperiodics, 
antineuralgics,  or  under  the  constant  current  of  electricity. 

The  appetite  is  permanently  iiiined  in  cancer,  may  be  good  in 
the  intervals  of  attacks  in  ulcer,  and  is  mostly  good  in  gastralgia. 
The  tongue  is  coateil  in  cancer,  but  clean,  as  a  rule,  in  ulcer  and 
pj^tralgia. 

Vomiting  may  occur  in  any  form  of  stomach  disease,  but  is  less 
apt  to  show  itself  in  gastralgia.     The  vomiting  of  catarrh  and  cancer 
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is  more  prone  to  occur  in  states  of  dilatation,  when  the  stomach  dis- 
charges large  quantities  of  decomposing  and  fermenting  matter. 
Blood  is  vomited  only  in  ulcer  and  cancer.  There  may  be  excep- 
tional cases  of  violent  retching  in  which  the  vomited  matter  or  the 
ropy  mucus  discharged  in  catarrh  may  be  streaked  with  blood,  bat 
the  presence  of  blood  is  an  exception.  Blood  may  be  vomited  pure 
in  both  ulcer  and  cancer.  It  is  much  more  frequently  pure  in  ulcer, 
where  it  is  present  also  in  greatest  quantity.  It  shows  more  fre- 
quently the  coffee-ground  appearance  in  cancer,  as  disintegrated  by 
the  action  of  the  gastric  juice.  Blood  may,  however,  assume  either 
character  in  exceptional  cases  of  either  disease. 

The  i)enetration  of  the  stomach  tube  to  unwonted  depths  speaks 
for  dilatation  of  the  stomach  which  in  yoimger  individuals  is  found 
in  connection  with  catarrh;  in  rarer  cases  as  the  result  of  a  cicatrized 
ulcer  at  the  pylorus;  in  older  individuals  with  cancer.  Tumor,  whea 
detected  unmistakably,  si>eaks  for  cancer.  There  is  room  here  for 
error  with  reference  to  outside  tumors,  as  of  the  liver,  iMincreas, 
retroi^eritoneal  glands,  or  intrinsic  tumor,  benign  tumor,  hyperplastic 
tissue  from  catarrh,  or  about  an  ulcer,  etc.  The  gastric  juice  shows, 
as  a  rule,  a  reduction  of  acidity  in  catarrh,  absence  altogether  in  can- 
cer, an  increase  in  ulcer,  an  unaffected  condition  in  gastralgia.  b 
this  way  the  diagnosis  is  reached  as  a  rule.  Ulcer  is  the  condition 
most  fretjuently  overlooked  and  confounded  with  or  considered  as  a 
simple  gastric  catarrh.  Cancer  remains  often  mirecognized  until  it 
displays  itself  as  a  palpable  mass  at  the  pylorus.  But  by  the  inter- 
rogation of  a  patient  from  these  various  standpoints,  the  diagnosis, 
as  stated,  is  reached  as  a  rule. 

Diet. — The  dietary  is  a  most  important  question  in  the  manage- 
ment of  stomach  disease,  and  may  be  considered  here  in  some  detail 
and  in  C(3nnection  \v4th  the  general  subject.  In  the  treatment  of 
diabetes,  obesity,  as  well  as  in  stomach  disease  itself,  it  assumes  more 
importance  than  the  materia  medica.  During  the  existence  of  fever 
the  body  wastes  more  raj)idly,  and  this  waste  must  be  compensated 
by  the  administration  of  food.  Food  must  be  administered,  there- 
fore, as  much  as  may  be  handled  and  disposed  of  by  the  stomach. 
Any  fault  in  this  regard  of  ciuantity  or  quality  does  damage,  in  that, 
undigested,  it  decomposes  and  remains  as  foreign  matter,  to  be  dis- 
charged by  the  act  of  vomiting  or  to  become  decomposed  and  add 
noxious  elements  to  the  ])lo(>d.  The  most  important  food  in  all  cases 
is  water.  Sixty  ])er  cent  of  the  body  is  water.  Water  is  necessary 
for  the  fluidification  of  the  food  Jis  well  as  for  the  circulatiou  of  the 
blood  and  other  juices.  All  water  contains  salt,  notably  lime  salts. 
Ont^-half  of  bone  tissue  is  made  up  of  the  lime  phosphate:  the 
sodium  and   potassium  phosphates  make  the  blood  alkaline,  and 
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alkalinity  of  the  blood  is  a  very  necessity  of  existence.  Water  con- 
tains also  the  sodium  chloride  which  enters  into  the  comix^sitiou  of 
all  the  tissues.  Sodium  chloride,  however,  exists  in  such  an  inisuffi- 
cient  quantity  in  water  that  it  must  be  continually  furnished  by  solid 
elements  of  the  food  and  in  the  prejiaration  of  focxL  The  sodium 
chloride  holds  the  globulin  in  solution;  it  regulates  also  the  dilfusion 
of  fluids  through  animal  membranes  in  the  process  of  osmosis* 
Xecessary  as  water  is  in  health,  it  is  even  more  necessary  in  disease. 
Watar  is  con^stantly  beiiig  given  off  from  the  V»ody,  fi^om  the  skin 
and  the  various  secretions,  but  especially  from  the  skin  in  fever  to 
secure  the  reduction  of  temperature,  and  frtim  the  kidneys  in  the 
elimination  of  toxines.  Water  must  he^  tlierefore,  administered 
freely  to  all  fever  patients.  It  should  stand  always  in  reach  or  l>e 
j>eritidically  administered.  The  water  must  be  pure.  Cases  of  gas* 
trie  and  intestinal  catarrh  often  fail  to  yield  to  treatment  because  the 
diseased  state  is  kept  up  by  the  administration  of  contaminateil 
drinking  water.  In  all  cases  of  doubt  the  water  must  l)e  Blterod 
through  a*sbestos  or  porcelain,  or  boiled. 

The  stomach  is  spared  much  of  its  work  by  the  admini.st ration  of 
food  in  fluid  form.  The  best  food  Ls  milk.  Milk  is  a  complete  finxl. 
It  has  the  advantage,  in  the  first  place,  of  fluidity;  it  has  the  great 
disadvantage  that  it  wnll  not  keep.  Another  disadvantage  lies  in  the 
fact  that,  though  administered  in  fluid  form,  it  often  becomes  solid  and 
is  rejected  as  a  coagidated  mass.  To  ob^^ate  this  evil,  milk  is  some- 
times suljstituted   by  buttermilk.     Buttermilk  is  a  good  substitute 

.  in  summer ;  buttei-milk  is  bad  in  winter.  Artificial  fermentations 
may  substitute  milk,  as  in  the  form  of  kumyss,  tlie  taste  of  which  is 

j  objected  to  by  many  patients.     To  obviate  the  evil  of  coagidatiun  it 

[is  only  necessary  to  dilute  milk,  This  dilution  may  be  securetl  in 
ease^  of  intestinal  catarrli,  or  excessive  sensitiveness  of  the  stomach, 
%vith  lime  water  \-^.  Coagulation  is  sometimes  prevented  by  the 
addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  l>icarbouate  of  soda.  The  best  sohi- 
tion  is  secured  with  soda  water,  Apollinaris  or  Selters  (imiiorted) 
water,  half  and  half.  In  this  dilution  the  milk  is  uever  coagulated 
en  masse,  and  is  very  rarely  rejected  by  the  most  delicate  stomacli. 
In  this  exceptional  case,  or  w^here  it  is  deemed  aihn.sable  to  change 
the  form  of  the  milk,  the  curd  may  be  separated  and  the  milk  given 
in  the  form  of  whey.  A  teaspoon ful  of  lemon  juice  added  to  a  f>int 
of  milk  secures  this  separation,  and  the  whey  may  be  made  richer  if, 
during  the  process  of  straining,  the  curd  be  squeezed  that  on!}'  the 
casein  be  retained.  This  whey  may  be  administered  by  itself  or  in 
combination  with  various  other  foods,  with  diluted  eggs,  with  bread 

^  crumbs,  with  a  dash  i^f  rum  or  brandy,  or  wdth  wine. 

^gg  is  also  a  complete  food,  but  too  concentrated  for  a  diseased 
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stomach  or  for  the  febrile  condition.  To  be  digested  it  must  be 
diluted  with  hot  water  and  administered  thus  pure  or  after  stniiih 
ing  through  a  linen  cloth.  An  egg  in  a  glass  of  sherr\-  is  concen- 
trated nutrition.  Diluted  egg  in  wine  whey  in  a  cup  of  tea,  with  or 
without  a  teaspoonful  of  cognac,  is  strong  food.  Custards  of  milk 
and  egg  are  delicate,  palatable,  and  nutritious. 

Beef  is  best  administered  raw.  Scraj^ed  raw  beef,  teaspoonful  to 
a  tablespoonf  ul — that  is,  the  extract  of  the  protoplasm  without  th» 
fibre — mixed  with  a  little  warm  water,  seasoned  with  pepper  adi 
salt,  forms  concentrated  nutrition.  The  taste  is  repulsive  t<»  some 
patients.  A  piece  of  beefsteak  may  be  then  very  lightly  broiled,  that 
the  aroma  of  cooking  may  stimulate  the  flow  of  the  digestive  juica 
According  to  the  exi>eriments  of  Fick  the  stomach  digests  raw  three 
times  as  quickly  as  cooked  meat.  Beef  tea,  chicken  soup,  muttoa 
broth,  are  valuable  contributions  to  the  dietary.  The  bestl)eef  teais 
made  by  taking  a  pound  of  lean  beef,  cut  in  strips  the  size  of  the 
finger,  and  a  pint  of  cold  water,  to  which  is  added  a  teas|xx)nfiil  of 
salt.  It  is  to  be  allowed  to  simmer  fift<^n  minutes,  but  not  to  boil 
A  stronger  preparation,  known  as  beef  essence,  is  prepared  by  pladug 
the  strips  of  cut  meat  or  choppetl  beef  in  a  wide-mouthed  tottle, 
which  is  inserted  into  a  vessel  of  boiling  water  and  allowed  to  remam 
for  half  an  hour.  Beef  tea  or  bouillon  may  be  used  also  as  a  basis, 
to  which  may  be  added  crumbs  of  bread,  or  strained  egg,  or  various 
vegetables,  whose  juice  and  flavor  may  be  t^iken  without  the  sub- 
stance. Carrots,  turnips,  parsnips,  celery,  are  vegetables  used  in  tins 
way.  The  juice  of  the  fresh  oyster  is  a  stimulating,  nutritious  food 
which  the  most  dt^licate  stomach  will  rarely  reject.  The  soft  part  of 
the  oyster  itself,  the  body  without  the  muscle,  is,  as  a  rule,  easily  di- 
gested. It  must  l)e  taken  fresh  from  the  shell,  vnih  pepper  and  salt 
lemon  juice,  and  horseradish.  The  white  meat  of  fish,  if  properly 
prepared — an  art  seldom  understood  in  inland  places  (**  forty  reli- 
gions and  but  one  sauce  ") — is  delicate  food.  Sweetbreads  stewed  in 
milk  are  very  digestible.  The  white  meat  of  broiled  chicken,  phea- 
sant, quail,  short-fibred  meat,  is  much  more  easily  handlal  than 
that  of  geese,  ducks,  wild  fowl,  wild  game.  There  is  often  crav- 
ing for  farinaceous  food.  The  simplest  forms  are  the  gruels: 8 
glass  of  water  with  a  piece  of  toast  inserted  into  it,  commeal  gruel, 
oatmeal  gruel,  barley,  rice.  Milk  may  be  thickened  "\vith  flour,  >vith 
arrowroot  or  tapioca  as  articles  of  light  diet  for  fever  or  for  gastric 
catarrh.  Fine  white  bread  of  wheat  is  much  more  easily  digested 
than  that  from  any  other  grain.  Starch  may  be  tried  first  in  the 
form  of  toast.  The  *' zwieback 'Ms  a  good  beginning.  Cofifee  and 
tea  are  often  necessary'  stimulants  and  adjuvants.  They  may  I* 
even  fortified  witli  rum  or  ])randy,  or  the  coffee  may  be  made  black. 
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f  as  in  cases  of  heart  failure,  ofjium  poison,  etc.     As  a  rule  these  beve- 
rages are  not  contra-indicateil  in  fevern.    The  value  of  them  in  these 
[states  depends  more  upon  the  stimulation  of  heat  which  is  thus  in- 
troduced into  the  stomach,  and  they  are  made  more  jmlatahle  by  the 
ilavor  of  tea  and  coffee.     They  may  bo  adv^autageously  substituteil 
J  often  by  chocolate,  winch  imparts  more  solid  nutrition;  or,  in  eases  of 
f  intestinal  catarrh,  by  cocoa,  a  light  form  of  which  is  foimd  in  the  so- 
called  aconi  cocoa.     It  may  become  a  necessity  at  times  in  the  treat- 
ment of  disease  of  the  stomach,  especially  in  cases  of  ulcer  or  in  the 
presence  of  hjBmorrhage,  to  abstain  from  f i>od  altogether  and  support 
the  patient  by  nutrient  enemata.     Enemata  are  poor  substitutes  at 
best,     Baumlerhas  shown  that  only  about  one-foui-th  of  the  most  nu- 
trient matter  is  absorlied  from  the  rectum.     The  beef-pancreas  emul- 
.  si  on  of  Leu  be  may  be  used  in  this  way<     Foods  which  have  l>€?en 
partly  pitHiigested,  as  in  the  case  of  the  peptonized  pre]wiration8.  may 
I  he  trioci  by  the  rectum  as  well  as  by  the  stomach. 

In  the  treatment  of  chrouic  gastric  catarrh  Leube'S  series  of  four 
f<iiet  lii5ts»  graded  from  the  lightest  up,  is  as  good  as  any:  1.  Bouillon, 
;  Leube-Rjsenthal  meat  solution  (Ijeef  boiled  twenty-four  to  thirty*six 
[hours,  with  the  addition  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid),  milk,  raw  eg^, 
Izwiehnck.  crackers  (without sugar),  Apollinaris,  SeltG*i*8,  Vicli^Mvater. 
Is.  Boiled  calves^   l>rains,  thymus  gland  of  calf  (sweetbreail),  boiled 
[chicken  (young  without  skin),  boiled  calves'  feet,  milk  gruels  with 
i  tapioca,  whipped  egg,     3.  Raw  beef  chop|:>ed  tine,  raw  ham  chopped 
fine,  beefsteak  lightly  broiled  with  fresh  butter,  tine  scraj)ed  l>eef 
(loin),  white  bread,  potato  puree,  cott'ee  and  tea  largely  diluted  with 
ailk.     4-  Roast  chi<»ken,  roast  pigeon,  roast  venison,  roast  lioef  (cold), 
I  veal  (choice),  macaroni,  rice  gruel,  spinach  (finely  chopped),  aspara- 
ns,  steamed  apple,  the  lightest  white  and  red  nine.     Food  should 
[  be  taken  every  three  or  four  hours  in  small  quantities,  never  in  a 
I  ^ate  of  fatigue,  and  the  patient  must  stop  short  of  satiety.     Small 
|<piantities  of  alcohol  aid  digestion  ;  champagne  or  otlier  elfervescent 
1  forms  hinder  it,  still  more  so  do  fruit  wines.     Beer  may  be  taken  in 
[email  tpiantity  some  time  after  meals.     Caviare,  sardelles,  ham  and 
i^moked  meats  excite  the  appetite  through  creosote;  with  the  devel- 
opment of  much  gas,  vegetables,  fresh  bread,  all  fruit  and  milk  must 
be  avoided.     Bad  breath  is  obviated  b^^  avoiding  fresh  allRimon. 
|The  meat  in  these  cases  should  be  smoked. 

Regular  habits  of  rising  and  going  tt>  bed,  exercise  in  the  fresh 

iir,  morning  baths,  cultivation  of  a  cheerful  disposition,  are  adju- 

%'ants.     The  mineral  waters,  especially  at  their  sources,   are  most 

[valuable.     They  may  be  substituted  at  home  by  artiticial  products, 

common  salt.  Carlsbad  salts,  the   carbonated  waters  of  the  soda 

[fountains,  Vichy  water,  which  in  cities  may  be  decanted  into  bottles 
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at  the  drug  store  and  served  at  home  like  beer.     As  stated  alreadjr, 
no  drug  equals  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  gtt.  x.-xx.  in  a  wine^laas 
cold  water  before  or  after  meals.     Pepsin  may  help;  still  better 
pancreatin,  gr.  xv.-xxx.  after  meals.     The  physician  must  hare 
help  of  an  honest  apothecary  with  these  preparations.    Of  bii 
choice  may  be  made  of  quassia,  gentian,  calamus,  absinthe.    Twn] 
excellent  bitters  are  fluid  extract  of  condurango  bark  gtt.  x.-it.,; 
and  the  tincture  of  rhubarb  3  ss.-i.  diluted.     Creosote  is  one  of  ^ 
finest  contributions  of  modern  therapy.     It  shows  its  virtue  in  thit 
most  obstinate  of  all  forms  connected  ivith  and  based  upon  tubercu- 
losis.    It  may  be  given  in  capsule  gtt.  i.-ij.,  or,  better,  with  equil 
parts  of  tincture  of  nux  vomica,  rhubarb,  or  gentian  ;  and  the  do» 
may  be  of  the  mixture  gtt.  v.-x.  in  wine  (sherry),  or  whiskey  and 
water  equal  parts,  a  teaspoonful  to  each  drop.     An  appetizCTof 
much  promise  in  bad  cases  of  gastric  catarrh,  tuberculosis,  Brighfl 
disease,  etc.,  is  orexin.     Care  must  be  taken  to  secure  the  baw 
orexin,  as  the  acid  form  bums  the  stomach.     It  is  given  best  iB 
capsules,  gr.  v.  twnce  a  day  with  much  fluid.     The  appetite  sets  a 
sometimes  after  the  first  dose  and  continues,  or  again  only  after  »r- 
eral  days,  or  only  after  each  dose.     It  acts  by  exciting  the  flow  of 
hydrochloric  acid.     Sometimes    it    produces    a    ravenous  appetite; 
sometimes  it  fails  (Peuzoldt).    Vomiting  may  be  checked  best  by  im* 
gation  with  the  stomach  tube,  which  is  always  the  sovereign  remedy, 
by  small  doses  of  chloral  in  peppermint  water  gr.  ij.-v.,  by  tincton 
of  belladonna  gtt.  x.,  or  chloroform  gtt.  v.^x.  on  sugar,  or  cocaine  or 
morphia,  or  morphia  with  atropine.     Morning  vomiting  is  brougtt 
under  control  best  by  atropia  gr.  i.-  3  i.  solution,  dose  gtt.  ij.-v.  al 
bedtime.     Vertigo  is  relieved  by  chloral  gr.  v.-xv. 

Surgical  measures  are  always  called  for  in  desperate  cases.  Bill- 
roth, in  the  re\dew  of  his  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  cases  rf 
operations  on  the  stomach  and  intestine  in  the  past  twelve  yeai^ 
records  a  rescue  of  one-half  of  all  the  cases  of  all  kinds,  Metastaa* 
and  recurrence  took  place,  of  course,  in  carcinoma,  quickly  in  tl» 
gelatinous  and  cylindrical  forms,  more  slowly  in  scirrhus,  but  snip- 
cal  intervention  gave  relief  in  all  cases,  showing  striking  contrast  m 
this  regard  with  the  cases  left  to  fate. 


CHAPTER  111. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  INTESTINE. 
INTESTINAL   CATARRH, 

Catarrh  of  the  intestine  differs  from  that  of  the  stomach  in 
that,  while  it  is  in  the  acute  form  more  freqoent,  it  is  in  the  chronic 
fomi  less  frequent.  Catarrh  of  the  intestine  wlien  chronic  depends, 
as  a  rule,  upon  some  outside  disease.  Acute  dntestinal  catarrh  is 
perhaps  the  most  frequent  of  all  diseases.  It  constitutes  a  large 
contingent  of  cases  of  diseases  of  infane}^  where  it  is  encountered  in 
its  most  exquisite  expressir>n, 

Patholotpj  and  Ktmhifjij. — Catarrh  of  the  intestine  results  first 
from  fault  in  the  ingesta.  It  is  the  fluid  rather  than  the  solid  fi)od 
which  is  most  at  fault.  The  chief  fault  lies  with  drin long- water. 
Contamination  of  drinking-water  by  the  discharges  of  otJier  cases  of 
intestinal  catarrh,  or  of  other  diseases  altogether,  is  the  most  friutfid 
source  of  this  affection.  The  disease  may  in  this  way  assume  epi- 
demie  proportions.  When  it  shows  itself  in  intense  degive,  aifecting 
also  the  stomach,  it  constitutes  the  affection  commonly  called  cholera 
morbus.  Any  great  fault  with  the  ingesta  affects  the  stomach  as 
weU  as  the  intestine,  to  produce  the  condition  commonly  called  gastro- 
intestinal catarrh.  That  cholera  morbus  results  often  from  contami- 
nated drinking-water  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  in  so  many  eases  the 
discharges  contain  various  micro-organisms. 

Cholera  morbus,  or  tliat  intt^nscly  acute  expression  of  gastro- 
intestinal catarrh,  is,  however,  by  no  means  always  due  t^  this  cause. 
It  may  result  from  the  other  causes  of  intestinal  catarrh.  Bad  food  is 
responsible  for  fewer  eases*  Decomposing  meats,  spoiled  fish,  imripe 
vegetables,  decayed  fnnts,  account  for  individual  cases.  Where  the 
process  of  decmmpositiou  is  not  too  far  advanced  it  is  arrested  under 
the  antisepsis  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  stomach — ^a  process 
which  is  continued  for  a  slxort  time  in  the  intestinal  canal  The  food 
that  causes  the  most  irritati^jn  is  milk.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
fo^TKl  uiion  which  most  reliance  is  placed  to  suljstitute  the  mother's 
milk  is  the  most  prone  to  decomposition.  Intestinal  catarrh  re- 
sults also  from  toxic  cause,  as  from  the  action  of  poisons,  arsenic, 
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corrosive  sublimate,  or  too  intense  action  of  the  various  purgatirflL 
Herein  is  included  also  the  action  of  specific  diseases,  typhoid  fever, . 
tuberculosis,  rickets,  cholera,  dysentery,  etc.     There  may  be  ahn» 
mal  excitability  of  the  sensory  or  secretory  nerves.     Influence  of  tilt, 
nervous  system  is  i)erceived  in  cases  in  which  intestinal  catarrh  ri^ 
suits  from  exposure  to  cold,  which,  in  certain  individuals,  ^villalwajti 
produce  diarrhoea.     Fright  may  have  the  same  effect.    Intesdnil 
catarrh  results  also  from  disturbances  in  the  circulation.     It  is  founJ 
in  connection  with  disease  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  more  esi)ecialljrm: 
^iss(x?iation  with  disturbances  in  the  portal  circulation,  in  cirrhoeisrf 
the  liver,   etc.     The  absorption  of  chemical  products,  ptomaiwi^ 
toxines,   is    responsible  for  certain  cases.     The  intestinal   catank 
which  results  from  the  mere  presence  of  micro-organisms  is 
salutary,  in  that  it  secures  their  expulsion,  as  in  the  case  of  trichino» 
sis.     Where  peristalsis  is  easily  excited,  as  in  children,  the  individnal 
is  protecte<l  against  disease  in  this  way.     Many  of  us  owe 
from  various  infections  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  first  place,  the 
is  destroyed  in  the  stomach  by  the  gastric  juice  or  is  hurried  out  of 
the  intestinal  canal  by  rapid  peristalsis. 

Syvqdoms, — Catarrh  of  the  intestine  shows  symptoms  wliich  dif- 
fer according  to  the  location  of  the  affection.  The  condition  rardr 
extends  to  involve  the  whole  length  of  the  intestinal  tract,  but  if 
manifest  more  especially  at  one  or  the  other  extremity.  The  mort 
common  expression  of  intestinal  catarrh  is  diarrhcea,  DiarrhcBB, 
however,  is  only  a  symptom.  Under  the  rapid  peristalsis  the  coo- 
tents  of  the  intestine,  for  the  most  part  digestive  juices,  are  hurried 
along  the  c-anal  before  there  is  time  for  their  reabsorption.  Many 
pounds  of  these  digestive  juices  are  secreted  during  the  day.  All  of 
it,  or  nearly  all  of  it,  is  reabsorbed  into  the  blood.  The  stay  in  the  in- 
testine is  just  long  enough  to  secure  fluidification  and  absorption.  In 
liy])ersensitive,  irritable  states  of  the  mucous  membrane  the  muscu- 
lar coat  propels  the  contents  of  the  intestine  along  its  course  too  rap- 
idly to  j)ermit  absorption.  The  mass  of  the  discharges,  therefore,  » 
made  uj)  of  digestive  juices.  Catarrh  located  in  the  duodenum, 
which  exists  for  the  most  part  in  connection  with  catarrh  of  the  sto- 
mach, manifests  itself  by  the  very  opposite  condition,  to  wit,  consti- 
pation. More  or  less  tenderness  may  usually  be  felt  in  the  region 
of  the  pylorus.  There  is  usually  anorexia,  frequently  nausea,  andnot 
infrequently  icterus.  The  catarrhal  process,  which  thickens  the  mfl* 
cous  membrane,  occludes  the  orifice  of  the  bile  ducts.  Sometimesi^ 
invades  the  bile  ducts  to  leatl  to  the  same  occlusion,  and  but  veiy 
slight  swelling  is  necessary  to  block  the  bile  ducts  and  necessitate  the 
reabsorption  of  bile  into  the  blood.  Hence  most  of  these  cases  are 
associated  with  jaundice.     Catarrh  of  the  jejimum  may  not  be  dis* 
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sociatecl  from  catarrh  of  the  ileum.  The  known  seats  of  the  le&ion 
of  trphoid  fever  and  tuljerctilosis  in  the  Ueum  enable  us  to  exclude 
the  jujunum  from  participation  in  tliese  affections.  In  the  rare  cases 
in  which  dysentery  invades  the  small  intestine  its  lesions  arecontined 
about  the  ileo'C^Bcal  valve. 

The  i>oint  uf  greatest  practical  importance  is  to  separates  the  affec- 
tions of  the  small  frtjm  the  larj^e  intestine  in  the  effort  to  secuix?  local 
therapy.  In  a  normal  state  the  contents  of  the  small  intestine  are 
rtnid,  of  the  large  intestine  more  or  less  solid.  Copious  discharges 
of  fluid  matter  usually  come  from  the  small  intestine  ;  smaller  dis* 
charges  of  more  solid  masses,  scybala,  come  from  the  large  intes* 
tine.  t>rdinarily  the  Ijile  is  reabsorbed  in  its  passage  through  the 
small  intestine,  so  that  it  does  not  api>ear  in  the  large  intestine. 
Quantities  of  bile  with  the  stools,  which  impart  to  them  their  gi*een- 
ish  color,  indic^ite  a  discharge  from  the  small  intestine,  provided  al- 
ways the  gall  ducts  be  not  blocked,  in  which  case,  however,  there  is 
usually  constipation.  A  Ijetter  evidence  of  discliarge  from  the  large 
intestine  is  the  presence  of  mucus,  alone  or  (*oating  the  exterior  of  the 
mass.  The  character  of  the  blood  or  pus  sometimes  discharged 
from  the  stools  indicates  also  the  seat  of  the  rlisease.  Blood  from  the 
small  intestine  is  usually  intimately  intermingled  with  the  discharge; 
from  the  large  intestine  it  is  either  voided  pure  or  it  streaks  or  coats 
the  oiitside  of  the  mass.  In  some  eases  the  stools  are  composed  al- 
most entirely  of  water.  The  sto<jls  of  cholera  morbus  and  cholera 
are  ninety  to  ninety-iive  per  cent  of  water.  In  thesi*  cases  water  is 
not  only  voided  from  the  intestinal  canal,  but'is  drained  also  by  osmo- 
sis from  the  blood,  and  with  sucli  mpid  exudation  as  to  macerate 
and  detach  the  epithelial  cells  which  appear  to  constitute  the  rice- 
water  discharges  of  tliL\se  diseiLses.  In  these  cases  the  stools  have  lost 
all  natural  to  assume  a  peculiar  odor.  Something  may  be  leai*n0d 
from  the  otior  of  the  discharge.  An  acid  odor  fretiuently  observed 
in  the  discharges  of  childhtfod  indicates  for  the  most  part  decom- 
position of  vegetable  foo<l ;  a  putrid  odor»  decomposition  of  iinimal 
food.  Naked-e3'e  inspectiun,  more  esi>ecially  as  assisted  by  the  mi- 
croscopej  gives  inftjrmation  as  to  tiie  degi'ee  of  digesti<)n.  Particles 
of  undigested  fat  indicate^  for  instance,  absence  or  defective  action  of 
the  bile  and  pancreatic  Juice.  Undigested  muscular  fibre  shows  de- 
fective action  t>f  the  intestinal  as  %vell  as  of  the  gastric  juice.  Paili- 
des  of  starchy  food,  unaffected  or  but  little  affected,  masses  of  detri- 
tus, unattached  or  imdigested  residue,  constitute  the  condition  known 
by  the  older  writers  a-s  lientt^rv.  Miller  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  where  the  catarrhal  process  is  slight  the  lack  of  digestion  first 
concerns  the  fats ;  wliere  extensive  it  concerns  ail  kinds  of  food. 
Bacteria  and  protozoa  abounil  in  the  fa*ces  of  intestinal  catarrh. 
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Intestinal  catarrh  manifests  itself  also  by  pain.  The  pain « j 
more  acute  in  accordance  with  the  degree  of  distention  of  the  intefj 
tine  by  gas — colic.  Colic  is  often  relieved  by  pressure.  UsiwDfii 
however,  there  is  more  or  less  tenderness  over  the  whole  region* J 
the  abdomen.  The  escape  of  gas  or  its  wanderings  constitute  d»  | 
rumble  or  borborygmi  and  show  increased  or  irregular  peristals  i 
and  paretic  states. 


Fia.  IM.— Prorozoa  In  the  feeces  :  a,  Trichomonas  intestinalis:  6,  Cercomonas  intestioalis;  e, 
Amoeba  coli;  d,  Paramecium  coli;  e,  monadines,  liying;  /,  monadixitfe.  dead. 

Forms  of  intestinal  catarrh  are  divided  usually  into  duodenitis, 
ileitis,  colitis.  A  peculiar  variety  of  inflammation,  situated  at  (X 
about  the  head  of  the  large  intestine  at  the  caecum,  is  commonlT 
known,  from  the  Greek  equivalent  of  caecum,  as  typhlitis.    The  dis- 


Fio.  185.— Fepces  under  the  microscope :  a  muscle  fibre ;  6,  connective  tissue  ;  f,  epitlirfi'*' 
d,  white  blood  corpuscles ;  e,  spiral  cells ;  f-i\  various  plant  cells  ;  il*,  triple  phospbatea.  ^^ 
sperseil  are  various  micro-organisms  (Von  Jaksch). 

ease  begins,  as  a  rule,  in  the  vermiform  appendix  and  is  often  kaoiini 
as  appendicitis.  It  is  an  especial  variety  of  intestinal  inflammatioflt 
which  from  its  f re(iuency  and  gravity  merits  especial  consideration- 
Colitis  is  usually  described  with  dysenter}'.  DyseAtery  is  s(0^ 
times  a  specific  colitis,  prevailing  often  in  epidemic  form.  It.  too. 
merits  especial  consideration.     Inflammation  in  the  rectum  is  knoWB 
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as  proctitis.  The  rectum  is  also  secondarily  involved  from  inflamma- 
tions uutside,  in  connection  often  with  the  uterus,  or  as  a  localization 
i>f  a  septic  process,  peri-  anil  paraproctitis.  The  rectum  is  also  a  final 
iabitat  of  the  tubercle  bacillus,  which  erodes  its  tissue  to  form  peri- 
neal abscesses  and  result  in  fistuke. 

Diatjuosis, — The  important  point  in  the  consideration  of  intestinal 
catarrh  is  the  recognition  of  its  cause.     In  acute  intestinal  catarrh 
this  cause  is  usually  ubvious  in  fault  with  the  {oixh     In  chronic  in* 
testinal  catarrh  the  cause,  as  stated,  is  most  fret|ueutly  outside  the 
canal.     In  some  cases  the  mucous  membrane  undergoes  a  degenera- 
^Uion  as  i)art  process  uf  a  widespread  affocti<*n.     This  is  particularly 
^Khe  case  in  amyloid  chaui^^e,  which  almost  always  occurs  in  connection 
^n\4th  amyloid  kidney  and  is  recognized  by  the  sig^ns  of  that  disease. 
^^^right's  disease  nnt  iufreiiuently  causes  intestinal  catarrh  through 
^Bmere  cedema-^a  salutary  process  by  which  urea  is  eliminated.     LTlce- 
rative  processes,  as  from  typhoid  fever,  tuberculosis,  dysentery,  carci- 
noma, syphilis,  must  be  always  carefully  eliminated.     Tliey  consti- 
tute, as  stated,  the  mass  of  cases  of  chronic  intestinal  catarrh. 

The  prognosis  dep3nds  aUog,?ther  upon  the  cause.     It  is  for  the 
^nJTnost  part  favorable  in  the  acute  forms  of  the  disease,  but  is  <:)ft€^n 
^^excessively  grave  in  childhood.      Infants  succumb  ijuickly   unless 
ralical  change  can  hu  made  in  the  diet.     Summer  diarrhtea,  as  it  is 
called,  is  the  most  fruitful  cause  of  death  in  infancy.    It  occurs  in  the 
lecond  summer,  because  it  is  at  this  time  that  the  child  is  put  upon 
jut^ide  food.     The  chronic  diarrhtea  which  is  so  fatal  to  childhood, 
mstitutiug  the  mass  of  cases  which  are  called  marasmus,  is  an  ex- 
pression for  the  most  part  of , tuberculosis.     All  tuberculous  patients 
ire  affected  with  diarrhcea  sooner  or  later  from  tleglutition  of  the  spu- 
im.     Chiltlren  nev^er  expect^:>rate,  so  that  they  show  affection  of  the 
itestine  out  of  all  proportion  to  that  of  the  lungs. 

The  treatment  of  acute  intestinal  catarrh  in  infancy  is  a  matter 
rholly  of  diet.     It  depends  upon  fault  in  diet  and  is  remedied  only 
Ijy  its  correction.     The  great  contingent  of  cases  is  furnished  by 
children  fed  with  artificial  food.     The  only  real  remedy  is  a  wet- 
nurse.     All  other  remedies  are  of  secondary  importance.     No  arti- 
^k^cial  food,  milk  of  no  animal,  will  really  substitute  mother's  milk. 
^^'he  ex]>eriment  is  usually  tried  of  substituting  one  form  of  food  after 
another.    Sometimes  it  succeeds  :  as  a  rule  it  fails,  and  if  a  wet-nurse 
Hmay  not  be  obtained,  and  that  ciuickly,  the  result  is  frecjuently  fatal 
^•The  infants*  fotjds  in  the  market  are  numerous.     Resort  must  be  had 
to  them  in  certain  cases.     Perhaps  most  use  is  made  of  condensed 
milk,  milk  with  wheat,  peptonize<l  milk.     The  focul  that  should  be 
tried  first  in  all  cases  where  mother *s  milk  may  not  be  obtained  is  the 
milk  of  the  cow.     Failure  is  experienced  often  with  cow's  milk  be- 
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cause  it  is  given  in  form  too  concentrated.     It  should  be  diluted  at  i 
ways.     In  the  case  of  a  healthy  child  the  mixture  is  made,  for  Urn  ] 
first  three  months,  two  parts  water  and  one  part  milk  ;  for  the  second  •] 
three  months,  equal  parts;  from  the  sixth  month  on  the  water  is  gtad* 
ually  reduced  until  pure  milk  is  given.    In  intestinal  catarrh  at  what- 
ever age,  even  in  advanced  life,  milk,  which  still  constitutes  the  besl 
food,  must  be  diluted  as  if  for  infancy.     The  dilution  may  be  mad» 
two-thirds,  one-half,  one-third,  with  lime  water,  with  simple  water, 
pure,  preferably  with  soda,  Selters  water,  when  it  may  be  handled 
by  the  most  delicate  stomach.    In  adults  the  milk  may  be  substituted 
with,  or  there  may  be  given  in  addition,   tnalted  milk,  beef  tea> 
chicken  soup,  mutton  broth,  later  rice  and  barley,  still  later  crumbs 
of  bread,  or  zwieback  or  egg  at  first  diluted  as  before  directed. 
Aside  from  the  specific  diseases  which  require  special  treatment,  all 
irritating  ingesta  must  be  first  removed.     The  remedy  which  best 
secures  this  effect  in  either  childhood  or  age  is  calomel.    Calomd 
purifies  as  it  evacuates.     It  still  merits  all  the  praise  which  has  been 
expended  upon  it  in  the  treatment  of  these  conditions,  and  has  not  yet 
found  a  substitute.     It  is  a  remedy  which  can  be  given  with  great 
impunity  in  childhood  and  age,  though  with  some  reserve  in  contin- 
ued administration  in  adult  life.     It  may  be  given  alone  or  combined 
with  chalk.     Favorite  [)rescriptions  are  calomel,  bismuth,  and  soda; 
calomel,  ipecac,  and  sodaj  calomel,  salol,  bismuth,  etc.    Luff  declarea 
that  the  biniodide  of  mercury,  in  a  dose  of  one  milligramme  eveir 
three  to  five  hours,  cures  eighty  per  cent  of  cases  of  summer  diarrhoea. 

Catarrh  of  the  duodenum  usually  calls  for  laxatives,  at  the  head 
of  which,  in  this  case,  stands  Carlsbad  salts,  of  which  there  may  be 
taken  a  toasi)oonf  ul  in  a  glass  of  hot  water  two  or  tliree  times  a  day 
before  meals.  Frequent  libations  of  any  alkaline  mineral  water, 
Congress  water,  Vichy  water,  are  of  value. 

In  catarrh  of  the  small  intestine  address  must  be  made  to  the 
pain,  and  in  this  regard  no  remedy  equals  opium.  Opium  stops  the 
jx^ristalsis  and  obtunds  the  hyj)eraBsthesia  of  the  sensitive  nerves.  A 
fine  old  combination  is  that  which  contains  also  diluted  nitric  or 
hydrochloric  acid  with  a  little  camphor: 

^  Tincturai  opii gtt.  xl.-lx. 

Acidi  hydrochlorici  diluti gtt.  xl. 

Aquae  cainphonu ad  J  Iv. 

M.    S.  A  tea-  to  a  tablcspoouful  every  two  to  four  hours. 

Broken  doses  of  bismuth  gr.  v.-xv.  alone,  or  in  combination  with 
Siilol  gr.  iij.-v.,  or  salicylate  of  soda  gr.  v.-x.,  or  with  a  grain  ora 
fraction  of  a  grain  of  ipecac,  or  with  one  to  three  grains  of  Dover* 
powder,  make  nice  combinations  for  individual  cases.  Infants  and 
individuals  who  are  extremely  sensitive  to  cold  may  be  protected 
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Attack  by  warmer  clothing,  by  flaunel  bandages,  or  an  extra 
undergarment,  A  tablespoon  fill  of  brandy  for  an  adult,  with  a  doge 
i  quinine  gr.  v,-x.,  or  Dover's  powder  gr.  x.,  taken  at  niglit  after 
exposure,  to  quicken  the  circulatit^n  and  disKi]>ate  eheniieal  })oisun, 
will  often  prevent  an  attack.  Irrigation  of  the  intestine  is  as  effective 
in  the  treatment  of  intewtintil  catarrh  as  in  the  case  of  the  stomach. 
The  fluid  should  be  intrtxluced  in  infantis;  with  a  soft  catheter,  wliich^ 
wannerl  and  oiled,  may  be  carried  into  the  bowel  six  to  twelve  inches. 
The  bowel  is  thus  thoroughly  washeti  cnit  once  or  tmce  a  day  under 
careful  injectitju,  as  in  a  case  of  d}'sentery,  where  tlie  pr^x-ess  is  de- 
scribed. The  Huid  may  l>e  medicated,  as  by  a  few  drops  of  creosote, 
by  the  s^dicylate  of  soda3  ij.-Oij.,  by  ahim  3  ss.-Oij.  Not  a  Utile 
of  the  gCK^d  accomplished  with  injections  is  due  to  the  absorption  of 
ater  by  the  drained-out  bowel.  Warm  baths  are  especially  bene- 
Lcial  in  the  intestinal  catarrh  of  infancy,  and  obstinate  cases  of 
chronic  intestinal  catarrli  are  sometimes  brought  under  control  by 
all  z  i'-ij'  rectal  injections  of  acetate  of  lead  gr.  x,-  3  i.  An  t>pium 
ppository  at  bedtime,  or  a  clyster  of  starch  I  ss,,  tincture  of  o]>ium 
gtt,  X.-XV.,  gives  comfort  for  the  night,  or  repeated  after  each  stool 
checks  diarrhcea.  A  fraction  of  or  a  whole  teasjxjonfid  of  brandy  in 
hot  water  with  a  little  sugar  is  a  valuable  aid  in  chiblhood,  ChoU-ra 
morbus  is  usually  cat  short  at  once  in  an  adult  by  a  snbcutaneoua 
injection  of  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  morpliia. 
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[  — represents  a  solution  of  continuity  in  the  wall  of  the  intestine,  affect- 
^^ng  first,  as  a  rule,  its  mucous  coat.  Ulcer  of  the  intestine,  like  ulcer 
^Ibf  the  stoma<"hj  its  occasional  congener  ancl  not  infrequefit  associate^ 
is  the  expression  of  an  insult  or  injury  offered  to  the  intestinal  coat 
in  its  inner  exposed  sorfat^e.  or  the  result  of  a  loctd  occlusion  in  the 
general  blood  supply.  Hence  ulcer  of  the  intestine  may  l>e  a  purely 
[  local  disease,  or  be  the  local  expression  of  a  generab  so-called  consti- 
^—tutional  disease.  While  in  many  cases  the  lines  differentiating  these 
^Bbonditions  may  not  be  distinctly  drawn,  as  many  so-called  constitu- 
^  tional  conditions  (tul>ercnlosis,  typhoid  fever,  etc.)  are  discovered  to 
be,  at  first  at  legist,  local  proeesses,  the  toxic  ulcer  (arsenic,  mineral 
ids)  may  be  taken  as  a  ty[>e  of  tlio  local  process  ar^ting  from  ^\ithin, 
and  the  s^^/hilitic  ulcer  as  a  typ>  of  the  local  priK^ess  acting  from 
without.  At  the  same  time  it  most  he  recogiuzed  u(  sy])lt!lis  that  au 
leer  may  result  from  the  dissolution  or  breaking  down  of  a  gumnia- 
us  mass  anywhc^re  in  the  course  of  the  intestine,  or  may  be  the 
'ect  of  infection  by  extension  into  the  rectum  of  syphilitic  processes 
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about  the  genital  organs,  or,  lastly,  of  direct  introduction  of  the  dis- 
ease in  perveii;ed  intercourse  (paederasty,  coitus  heterotopicus). 

Ulcer  of  the  intestine  is  occasionally,  though  conii)aratively  veiy 
rarely,  observed  also  as  the  result  of  pressure  from  within  or  without 
Such  an  ulcer  is  properly  considered  of  traumatic  or  mechanical  ori- 
gin, as  it  is  induced  as  the  direct  effect  of  mechanical  irritatioD  or 
arrest  of  blood  supply.  Thus  dense  masses  of  inspissated  faeces, 
foreign  bodies,  indigestible  residue  of  food  may  fret  the  mucoa 
surface  into  a  condition  of  hyperaemia  and  later  absolute  ulceratioL 
Undue  retention,  as  behind  a  cicatricial  contraction,  or  an  occlusioft 
from  whatever  cause  at  places  where  the  intestinal  tube  nomiallr 
offers  resistance  (at  the  ileo-csecal  valve,  sigmoid  flexure,  etc.),  n»y 
lead  to  ulceration  in  the  same  way.  Schonlein  has  called  attention 
t  >  the  paralytic  condition  of  the  intestinal  muscularis  in  age  tis  a  pre" 
disp<^sing  cause  of  mechanical  intestinal  ulcer ;  and  Virchow  bu 
noticed  the  same  condition  among  the  insime,  whose  inten.se  j««- 
occupation  leads  to  neglect  of  evacuation  of  the  bowels.  Certain 
intestinal  parasites,  more  especially  ascarides,  are  admitted  as  occsr 
sional  causes  of  ulceration,  and  more  superficial  solutions  of  continu- 
ity in  the  rectum  have  been  noticed  as  the  result  of  too  frequenter 
too  careless  use  of  enemata. 

Curling  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  extensive 
burns  of  the  skin  are  sometimes  followed  by  ulceration  of  the  intes- 
tines. The  ulcerative  process  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the 
duodenum,  and  is  due  to  erosive  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  continued 
in  the  intestine  upon  a  tract  or  section  of  mucous  membrane  whose 
Ijlood  vessels  are  blocked  with  dead  blood  corpuscles.  Whatever  the 
cause,  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence  makes  it  more  than  a  mew 
i'oincidence.  According  to  Meyer,  it  is  observed  most  in  women, 
and  shows  its  first  s\nnptoms  in  seven  to  fourteen  days  after  the  ini- 
tial burn. 

Aside  from  toxic  and  traumatic  causes,  ulcer  of  the  intestine  occurs 
as  the  result  of  dysentery,  tj'phoid  fever,  and  tuberculosis— diseases 
mentioned  in  the  order  of  frequency  in  the  production  of  the  process. 
The  ulcers  of  dysentery  in  the  large  intestine,  and  of  typhoid  fe^ 
in  the  small  intestine,  assume  such  prominence  in  these  aflfectionsr- 
liaving  even  l^een  erroneously  considered  at  one  time  as  the  cause  of 
these  maladies — that  their  stud}'  belongs  to  the  history  of  these  dis- 
eases. The  ulcer  of  tuljerculosis  is  rather  an  incident  in  the  coureeoi 
this  affection,  and  is  now  recognized  as  the  occasional  result  of  direct 
infection  by  the  ingestion  of  tuberculous  milk,  but,  far  mow  fre- 
(luently.  of  the  deglutition  of  tuberculous  sputum.  As  a  rule  the 
tuberculous  ulcer  shows  itself  late  in  the  course  of  pulmonary  phthisis, 
and  is  the  cause  of  the  obstinate  and  colliquative  diarrhoaa  which 
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lily  exhausts  the  patient.  Yet  cases  are  occasionally  met  in 
h  numerous  or  extensive  ulcers  occur  in  the  intestinal  canal 
r  in  the  history  of  phthisis,  before  any  serious  damage  has  been 
3ted  upon  the  lungs.  The  tuberculous  ulcer  affects,  and  for  the 
t  part  is  confined  to,  the  same  structures  which  form  the  seat  of 
a.se  in  tjrphoid  fever — viz.,  the  solitary  and  agminated  glands  of 
ileum.     When  the  bacilli  tuberculosis  are  conveyed  to  the  intes- 

by  means  of  the  lymph  and  blood  supply  through  the  mesenteric 
sels,  the  resulting  ulcer  takes  the  shape  of  the  v^iscular  arrange- 
it ;  that  is,  the  long  axis  of  the  ulcer  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
rse  of  the  tube.  Thus,  if  sufficiently  extensive,  the  ulcer  may  l>e 
?ular  or  form  a  girdle  or  ring  entirely  aroimd  the  tube.  With  the 
erciilar  ulcer  or  ulcers  are  usually  found  tubercular  nodules  and 
ques  in  the  serous  coat,  which  are  visible  to  the  nakeil  eye  as  opa- 
es  or  milky  deposits  beneath 
'  peritoneal  coat.  The  glands 
the  mesenterj^  may  be  at  the 
ne  time  so  much  increased  in 
B  as  to  form  visible  or  palpable 
nors  in  the  abdomen.  The 
t[uency  with  which  tul^erculo- 

affects  the  vermiform  appeii- 
c  calls  for  si>ecial  notice  in  con- 
ction  with  typhlitis.     The  ulcer 

the  intestine  which  is  the  re-  Fio.  IHO. -Tubercular  ulcer  of  ileum  (Medical 
It   of    a    catarrhal    process,    so-    a°<l  S^r^eal  History  of  war  of  RebelUon). 

lied,  l)elongs  to  the  history  of  chronic  diarrhoea  and  dysentery. 

The  true  intestinal  ulcer  per  se,  whic^h  has  its  analogue  in  the 
:)mach  as  the  gastric  ulcer,  ulcus  rotundum,  is  due  to  the  Siune 
use  as  in  the  stomach — viz.,  to  arrest  of  circulation  and  erosion  by 
e  gastric  juice.  It  is  a  well-established  fact  in  physiology  that 
LStric  digestion  is  continued— is,  indeed,  mainly  effected — in  the 
lall  intestine  ;  hence  an  arrest  of  circulation  in  the  small  intestine 
attended  by  the  same  result.  The  fact  that  this  so-called  [)eptic 
cer  is  found  almost  exclusively  in  the  duodenum  speaks  most  eni- 
latieally  for  this  origin  of  the  disease.  Arrest  of  the  circulation  in 
e  intestinal  wall  may  be  duo  to  embolus,  which,  according  to  the 
nervations  of  Nothnagel  and  Barenski,  is  not  infrequently  found 
the  branches  of  the  duodenal  artery  ;  to  infarction,  the  condition 
commonly  encountered  in  pysemia  and  septicaemia  ;  or  to  throm- 
►tic  occlusion,  as  seen  in  amyloid  degeneration — a  disease  prtK'oss 
hich  selects  by  preference  the  vessels  of  the  alimentary  canal  along 
ith  those  of  the  kidney  and  spleen. 

The  duodenal  resembles  the  gastric  ulcer  in  form  as  well  as  ori- 
n.    It  hsm  the  same  appearance^  in  its  recent  stage  at  least,  ol  \\?v\'- 
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ing  been  cut  out  with  a  punch,  shows  no  inflammation,  induration, 
or  thickening  about  its  bordei's  at  first,  and  presents  the  same  funnd 
shape  with  terraced  walls,  its  apex  below  eccentrically  situated,  as 
a  rule,  corresponding  to  the  situation  of  the  artery.  It  is  most  fre- 
quently found  in  the  upper  horizontal  portion  of  the  duodenum,  bat 
is  occasionally,  thougli  rarely,  seen  in  the  descending  portion.  In 
the  further  course  of  the  duodenum  the  gastric  juice  becomes  grad* 
ually  neutralized,  so  that  ulcers  situated  below  the  orifice  of  the  gaQ 
ducts  are  very  great  exceptions.  In  Krauss*  collection  of  forty- 
seven  cases  but  two  were  found  in  the  lower  sections  of  the  duode- 
num. Tlie  intestinal,  like  the  gastric  ulcer,  is  usually  found  singk 
or  alone,  but  occasionally  two,  three,  or  even  four  ulcers  are  encoun* 
tered.  According  to  the  tables  of  Morot  a  single  ulcer  is  found  in 
81.8  per  cent  of  cases,  two  in  9.2  per  cent,  and  three  and  four  in  4.5 
per  cent  each. 

Duodenal,  like  gastric  ulcers,  are  attended  with  liability  to  haem- 
orrhage and  perforation  in  equal,  if  not  greater,  degree.  There  is 
also  the  same  tendency  to  implication  of  contiguous  structures. 
Stich  records  a  case  of  perforation  of  the  aorta,  Eichenhorst  men- 
tions the  formation  of  abnormal  communication  with  the  gall  hlad- 
der,  and  Frorichs  a  thrombosis  of  the  vena  porta,  in  consequence  of 
duodenal  ulcer.  Lastly,  the  process  of  cicatrization  may  be  followed 
by  the  same  disasters  as  occur  in  pyloric  ulcers  in  consequence  of 
contraction  and  constric;tion.  Thus  the  orifices  of  the  pancreatic  and 
choledochus  ducts  may  be  narrowed  or  completely  closed,  or  the 
whole  lumen  of  the  duodenum  obliteratad,  with  consecutive  dilata- 
tion of  the  stomach  and  aesoi)hagus,  as  in  the  case  narrated  1)}' Bitf* 
mor.  A  very  nice  question  in  differential  diagnosis,  as  between  py- 
lorii*  carcinoma  and  pyloric  or  duodenal  ulcer,  is  sometimes  raised  in 
this  way.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  it  is  safe,  even  in  the  ab- 
senct^  uf  a  palpable  tumor  and  without  regard  to  the  age  of  the  pa- 
tient, to  decide  this  question  in  favor  of  carcinoma.  Cases  of  com- 
plete occlusion  constitute  the  rule  in  carcinoma  and  the  very  gr^^ 
exception  in  ulcer. 

It  remains  to  be  said  that  duodenal  is  much  more  rare  than  ga»' 
trie  ulcer,  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  thirty,  and  that,  unlike  gastric  ulcer, 
it  chiefly  aftVcts  males.  According  to  the  statistics  of  Krauss,  al- 
ready cited,  the  ratio  of  males  to  females  is  nine  to  one  ;  according 
to  Trier,  five  to  one.  It  occurs  in  greatest  frequency  between  the 
figes  of  thirty  and  forty,  diminishing  with  advancing  age. 

Sfptiptoni,s. — Ulcer  of  the  intestines  announces  itself  by  ^^V 
tonis  which  are,  as  a  rule,  much  more  vague  and  indefinite  than  the 
same  process  in  the  stomach.  In  a  certain  percentage  of  cases  the 
symptoms  may  be  entirely  latent ,  and  the  cause  of  a  sudden  deatb 
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aa  ulcer  onl}'  on  the  post-mortem  table.     In  less  severe 

fentire  symptomatology  of  intestinal  ulcer  is  grouped  un- 

rm  dyspepsia,  no  characteristic  phenomena  being  manifest 

at  the  course  of  the  disease. 

le  other  hand,  a  very  small  ulcer  may  give  rise  to  the  most 

symptoms — haemorrhage    and    perforative    peritonitis — 

jfinay  be  even  fatal  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  or  hours. 

Dug  the  symptoms  that  appear  with  prominence  in  the  course 

^aiiv  is  pain.     Although  cases  are  abundantly  on  record 

rked  by  the  entire  absence  of  pain,  and  although  pain  is  by  no 

ins  so  universally  present  as  in  gastric  ulcer,  it  occurs  in  the 

it  majority  of  cases.     The  pain  of  intestinal  ulcer  distinguishes 

L'lf  frmii  that  of  gastric  ulcer  b}'  being  more  independent  of  the 

baniih  r  of  the  foo<^l  or  the  time  of  taking  it.     For  the  most  part  it 


occurs  in  attacks  of  colic,  which  are  characterized  at  times  by  their 
extreme  severity,  long  duration,  and  obstinacy  to  every  means  of 
relief.     These  atta<,*ks  occur  in  paroxysms  with  complete  or  only  in- 
k  complete  remissions,  and  are  ascribed,  as  in  gastric  ulcer,  to  the  ero- 
I    fiivo  action  of  the  gastric  juice  upon  exposed  nerve  fibres,  the  inter- 
vals of  relief  corresponding  to  the  periods  of  exhaustion  of  the  nerve 
centres.     At  the  same  time,  in  exceptional  cases,  a  long-continued, 
localized  tenderness  to  pressure  may  indicate  the  seat  of  the  disease. 
Palpation  may  eUcit,  besides  tenderness,  points  or  regions  of  in- 
duration or  intumescence.     Such  a  condition  is  more  especially  en- 
countered in  cases  of  tuberculous  disease,  the  so-called  scrofula  of 
the  intestine,  the  tabes  mesenterica  of  childhood.     More  localized 
enlargements  are  occasionally  to  be  felt  in  the  vicinity  of  the  duode- 
nal or  other  intestinal  ulcer  in  conseciuence  of  circumscribed  peri- 
tonitis with    its  resultant   agglutinations  and  adhesions.     In  this 
connection  caution  must  be  exercised  not  to  confound  masses  of  im- 
pacted faeces  with  tumefactions.     The  history  of  constipation  or  the 
•  administration  of  a  light  laxative  will  generally  suffice  to  remove 
this  source  of  error. 

Anorexia  is  a  symptom  of  intestinal  ulcer  as  a  rule.  The  loss  of 
appetite  may  amount  to  a  complete  aversion  to  all  food  or  only  to 
the  more  fatty  articles  of  diet.  A  curious  exception  to  this  rule  is 
not  infrequently  seen  in  the  unappeasable  hunger  of  children  the 
victims  of  tuberculous  ulceration.  The  contrast  offered  in  the  ex- 
treme emaciation  of  these  patients  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
frequent  comment. 

With  this  loss  or  perversion  of  appetite  and  defective  digestion  of 
the  food  the  general  condition  soon  begins  to  fail.  Though  cases  are 
occasionally  met  in  which  a  bien-etre  has  been  maintained  for 
years,  or  a  condition  of  obesity  has  been  retained,  these  cases  fonn 
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the  exception  in  the  history  of  intestinal  ulcer.  More  or  less  ewoci- 
at  ion  gradually  develops  as  a  rule,  and  a  reduction  of  the  general 
strength  that  is  out  of  all  proportion  in  its  degree  to  the  loss  of  flest 
At  the  same  time  the  mental  condition  of  the  patient  suffers  a  d^ 
elation  to  the  level  of  the  sufferer  with  chronic  dyspepsia. 

The  disturbances  of  digestion  which  occur  in  intestinal  ulcer  pre- 
sent many  varieties  in  degree  and  kind.  Some  patients  show  none 
or  but  few  of  the  signs,  while  others  run  the  gamut,  so  to  speak,  in 
the  semeiology  of  dyspepsia.  Heartburn,  eructations,  pyrosis,  bor- 
borygmi,  flatulence,  gastralgias,  pseudo-anginas,  nausea  and  vomit- 
ing, the  familiar  phenomena  of  gastric  or  intestinal  catarrh,  attend, 
at  some  time  or  other  in  the  course  of  the  diseiise,  most  of  the  cases 
of  intestinal  ulcer. 

The  condition  of  the  discharges  demands  notice  in  detail,  more 
especially  as  abnormalities  in  the  evacuations  belong  among  the  few 
of  the  more  constant  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

Diarrha'.a  is  the  rule  in  intestinal  ulcer.  The  discharges  consist 
at  first  of  the  undigested  food  and  the  digestive  juices,  which  liave 
been  hiu'riod  along  the  alimentary  canal  and  prematurely  evacuated 
on  account  of  the  increase  of  ix?ristalsis  caused  by  the  irritation  in 
the  upi)er  part  of  its  tract.  The  arrest  of  the  digestive  process  leads 
to  early  decomposition  of  the  ingested  matters,  and  thus  imparts  to 
the  discharges  an  exceedingly  offensive  odor.  While,  in  exceptional 
cases,  constipation  may  be  present,  or  even  obstipation  of  the  bowels, 
the  discharges  are  usually  so  abundant  as  to  constitute  a  diarrhoea, 
which  in  some  cases  is  so  frecjuent  or  profuse  as  to  become  colliqua- 
tive and  sj)eedil3'  exhaust  the  strength  of  the  patient. 

An  ulceration  situated  in  the  colon  or  rectum  would  furnish  the 
discharges  cliaracteristic  of  dysentery,  while  the  same  process  in  the 
ileum  would  show  the  evacuations  characteristic  of  typhoid  fever  or 
tuberculosis. 

The  most  characteristic  ingredient  of  the  true  duodenal  ulcer  i* 
blood.  Ulcer  of  the  intestine  constitutes  the  most  frequent  source  «>f 
haemorrhage  of  the  bowels,  which  is  sometimes  so  grave  as  to  take 
life  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  or  hours.  The  blood  from  an  intesti- 
nal ulcer  may  be  evacuated  both  by  the  mouth  and  the  anus,  or  may 
be  retained  in  the  alimentary  canal  and  not  appear  at  all.  Such  cases 
constitute  the  condition  known  and  described  under  the  heading  of 
occult  or  concealed  hcemorrhage^  which  is  recognized  by  the  rapid 
general  collapse  of  the  patient.  When  the  blood  issues  from  a  duo- 
denal ulcer  it  is  intimately  commingled  with  the  contents  of  the 
alimentary  canal.  The  discharges  in  such  cases  are  usually  hlack, 
tarry ^  and  more  or  less  fluid ;  whereas  blood  from  the  colon  or 
rectum  still  preserves  its  fresh  red  color  and  is  discharged  separate 
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frt>ra  the  fseees  or  simply  coats  the  exterior.  Occasionally  cases  ari& 
met  where  the  blood  coagulates  in  the  interior  of  the  intestinal  canal 
to  form  a  cast  of  its  himen  or  to  accumulate  in  great  mass  in  the 
sigmoid  flexure  or  rectum^  In  one  <*ase  in  the  exj)erience  of  the 
author  Ruch  an  accumulation  was  the  cause  of  a  very  severe  tenes- 
[luus,  which  was  only  relieved  by  the  digital  evacuation  of  large 
lasses  of  inspissated,  cr)agulated  blood. 

The  presence  of  pus  would  indicate  lesion  of  the  colon,  as  typically 
shown  in  dysentery;  for  suppuration,  at  least  with  any  visible  pro- 
ducts, does  not  occur  in  ulcpr  uf  the  duodenum. 

Duration  — Ulcer  of  the  intestine  has  no  definite  duration.  As 
in  the  case  of  its  prototype,  gastric  ulcer,  it  may  speedily  be  covered 
Avith  cicatricial  tissue  and  never  apjiear  again  in  the  course  of  a  long 
life.     But  such  a  course  is  as  unusual  as  in  gastinc  ulcer.     Frequent 

^ recurrence  constitutes  the  rule  in  intestinal  ulcer,  or  a  partial  recov- 
ry  with  frequent  relapse,  as  in  the  course  of  ulcer  of  the  stomach. 
ulcer  of  the  intestine  is  not  infrequently  a  lifetime  malady,  unth 
tacerbationsaud  remissions  dejiendeut  largely  uj^jon  the  prudence  or 
imprudence  of  the  patient  with  regard  to  diet.  It  need  hardly  be 
stated  that  ulcer  of  the  intestine  may  terminate  fatally,  even  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  from  haemorrhage,  circumscribed  and,  later, 
diffuse  peritonitis,  or  may  dr^  out  a  slow  length  of  years  to  finally 

Kestroy  the  patient  with  the  general  symptoms  of  inanition,  hj-rlrops, 
nd  marasmus. 
Diafffiosis. — Fn>m  what  has  been  said  it  is  plain  that  ulcer  of  the 
itestine  is  often  entirely  overlooked  or  may  be  readily  confoimded 
with  other  maladies  of  the  digestive  tract.     Cases  of  traumatic  or 
^|k>xic  origin  are  generally  readily  recognized  by  the  history  of  the 
^T>Btient,  and  tuberculosis  may  reveal  itself  by  the  youth  of  the  indi- 
vidual.  the  existence  of  tlie  disease  elsewhere,  the  gradual  emaciation, 
tie  premature  senesrenc^e — in  short,  the  general  nigns  of  the  phthisi- 
il   habitus,  the   mete<jrism,  and  perhaps  the  presence  <:>f   nodular 
ilargements  of  the  mesenteric  glands,     A  still  doulitful  case  may 
cleared  up  with  tubercuHn. 

The  most  characteristic  s^nnptom  of  the  peptic  ulcer  is,  as  stated ^ 
?moiThage.     But  haemorrhage  is  present  in  only  the  minorit\^  of 
ises,  is,  as  a  rule,  occasional  and  transitory,  and  is  at  all  times  dif- 
icult  of  differentiation  as  to  its  source.     Blood  from  a  gastric  idcer 
day  also  be  voided  per  rectum  as  well  as  per  os,  and  the  blood  from 
'a  duodenal  ulcer  after  regm^gitation  may  be  wholly  discharged  by 
vomiting.     The  absence  ot  vomiting,  and  the  presence — more  es- 
pecially the  persistence — of  tany  evacuations  from  the  bowels,  would 
peak  for  ulcer  of  the  intestine.     Dilatation  of  the  du<xlenum,  a  cim- 
ition  of  ectasia,  closure  of  the  bile  duct  witli  consecutive  jaundice^ 
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or  the  presence  of  fatty  stools  from  occlusion  of  the  pancreatic  duct 
(a  sign  not  now  regarded  of  the  same  value  as  in  the  days  of  Bright) 
would  also  declare  in  favor  of  ulcer  of  the  duodenum.  As  ])etweeii 
intestinal  ulcer  and  catarrh  or  intestinal  ulcer  and  carcinoma,  pne- 
cisely  the  same  rules  would  hold  as  in  the  case  of  the  stomach.  A 
simple  enteralgia  would  be  recognized  by  its  moi'e  frequent  occur- 
rence among  females  or  individuals  of  neurotic  temperament ;  by  its 
connection  with  faults  of  diet,  malaria,  or  exposure  to  cold  :  br  the 
absence  of  haemorrhage,  diarrhoea,  or  peritonitis. 

Prognosis. — Too  much  caution  cannot  be  exercised  in  theprpj?* 
nosis  of  ulcer  of  the  intestine  ;  for  in  even  the  cases  which  nm  a  pw- 
f ectly  mild  course  the  gravest,  even  fatal,  accidents  are  Uable  to  occur. 
The  danger  of  perforation,  in  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  from  a  single  or 
from  one  of  the  few  ulcers  that  may  be  present  imparts  one  of  the 
chief  elements  of  gravity  in  this  disease  :  and  the  same  catastrophe 
may  occur  at  any  time  in  dysentery  or  tuberculosis.  The  duodenal 
ulcer  may  likewise  have  a  sudden  gravity  imparted  to  a  mild  case 
by  a  copious  haemorrhage  or  a  peritonitis;  and  even  though  the  pa- 
tient escape  all  possible  complications,  though  he  recover  with  the 
surface  of  the  ulcer  healed  so  that  the  loss  of  substance  is  filled  in 
with  firm  cicatricial  tissue,  the  danger  of  contraction  or  stenosis  still 
remains.  The  ulcers  of  dysentery  in  the  colon  and  of  syphilis  in  the 
rectum  are  especially  liable  to  be  followed  by  deformities  of  this 
kind,  while  the  tuberculous  ulcer  in  the  ileum  not  inf reciuentlr  re-  ' 
suits  in  a  more  or  less  complete  stenosis.  The  ulcer  of  tyjAoid  fever 
in  its  cicatrization  almost  never  reduces  the  size  of  the  intestinal 
canal. 

Treatnietit. — The  most  valuable  therapeutic  means  of  relieving 
the  pain  and  obviating  the  dangers  of  ulcer  of  the  intestine  consist  in 
the  regulation  of  the  diet.  The  food  should  be  light,  easily  digej^ti- 
ble,  and  during  the  acute  stages  of  the  disease  as  nearly  fluid  in  its 
consistence  as  may  be.  Milk  would  be  the  staple  article  of  diet  in 
all  cases,  Avere  it  not  for  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  constipation  at- 
tends its  too  (exclusive  use.  The  various  soups,  without  solids,  JWfl'W 
milk  in  hot  water,  starch  (sago,  arrowroot,  tapioca,  etc.).  may  suf- 
ficiently nourish  the  i)atient  until  the  healing  process  shall  have 
commenced.  Raw  beef  chopped  up  and  made  into  an  emulsion  ^ 
perhaps  the  most  nutritious  and  least  injurious  of  any  kind  of  food- 
Bread,  p<jtatoes  and  other  vegetables,  should  be  ruled  out  altogether, 
because  of  tlieir  liability  to  pn^duce  masses  of  fseces  whose  inspiss^' 
tion  may  do  mechanical  damage  to  ulcers  in  process  of  cicatrization. 

Where  there  is  failure  in  the  general  strength  early  resort  shouW 
be  had  to  alcohol,  which  may  be  administered  in  the  form  of  red 
wine  (in  i)reference  to  white,  because  of  the  tannin  it  contains),  ^^ 
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whey,  or,  in  more  serious  prostration,  of  sherry  wiue,  milk  punch, 
egg*nog  made  with  good  whiskey  or  brandy* 

In  the  worst  ca8es,  whore  all  fcxnl  irritates,  feeding  at  the  moutli 
may  be  abandoned  altogether  fur  a  time,  and  the  strength  of  the 
patient  sustained  by  nutriti%-e  enemata  of  beef  or  pancreatic  emul- 
sion. Ewald  uses  as  an  enema  two  eggs  beaten  up  with  a  tiible- 
8poonf  ul  of  Ci>ld  water,  to  which  are  added  a  little  starch  boiled  with 
a  half'teacupfiil  of  a  twenty-percent  soUitiun  m  glucose,  and  a  wine- 
gkissful  of  claret  wine.  All  enemat^i  should  be  introductMl  warm, 
and  by  means  of  a  long,  soft,  well-oiled  rectal  tube,  as  high  up  in  the 
bowel  as  may  be.  Roberts  nourished  a  patient  with  <M:*<duded  f  es(  »jiha- 
gus  nine  weeks  with  pancreatized  milk,  and  Donkin  supported  ten 
cases  of  gastric  ulcer  with  enemata  of  plain  milk  occasionally  varied 
by  clysters  of  beef  tea,  three  of  them  for  nineteen  days  (Stewfirt). 

The  diarrhiea  should  Ije  cf)ntrolled  rather  than  eutirely  checked, 
for  fear  of  the  greater  e\41  i:)f  constipation.  A  little  bisnnith  w^Xh 
bicarbonate  of  sodium  or  oxide  of  zinc  gr.  v,  may  suffice  for  the 
mihler  causes,  while  in  the  more  aggravated  cases  resort  must  be  had 
sooner  or  later  to  opium. 

Constipation  is  liest  relieved  by  careful  inject  ions  <jf  warm  wiiter 
or  by  the  adrainist ration  of  the  lighter  laxatives'—mineral  waters, 
[aeidlitz  powder's*  Carlsliad  salts,  citrate  of  magnesia,  castor  oil,  etc. 

Vomiting  is  comhatal  by  ice,  soda  water,  cherry-laurel  water, 
chloral  with  i*eppermint  water,  and,  in  graver  cases,  by  morplxia 
hypod  er  m  a  t  ically . 

Pain  may  te  relieved  by  applications  of  hot  water,  cataplasms, 
injections  of  hot  water,  and,  when  necessary,  by  morphia  with  or 
without  belladonna. 

Haemorrhage  is  checked  by  ice  internally  and  externall}',  turpen- 
tine, ergt>t  or  preferably  ergotin  or  selerotinic  acid  by  subcutaneous  in- 
jection, and  ojjium.  Transfusion,  or  |)referalily  the  subcutiuieous  intio- 
d action  of  salt  water  (4-0  :  1000,  introduced  by  two  needles  under  mas- 
sa^),  as  in  cholera, offers  hope  of  rescue  from  death  by  loss  of  blood. 

Patients  the  victims  of  intestinal  (or  gastric)  ulcer  must  maintain 
£1  guarded  diet  for  months,  often  for  years,  after  all  sigus  of  the  dis- 
ease shall  have  disappeared,  as  the  best  prophylaxis  against  recur- 
rence. Constant  vigilance  is  also  required  to  av*>id  const ijmtion,  and 
the  greatest  temperance  exercised  with  regard  to  the  use  of  alcohol. 
Sometimes  a  course  of  mineral  waters,  a  sea  voyage,  or  other  change 
of  life  or  scene  constitutes  the  best  means  of  avoiding  frecpient  relapsu* 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  an  ulcer  in  the  rectum,  wliich  is  readily 
recognized  by  its  attending  tenesmus,  calls  for  local  treatment  ;  ami  it 
is  ef|Qally  plain  that  tul>erculosis  or  syphilis  demands  appropriate 
address. 
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General  Retnarks, — Hsemorrhage  of  the  bowels  occurs  in  both 
sexes,  though  more  frequently  in  the  male,  and  at  all  ages,  though 
more  frequently  at  the  middle  period  of  life.  In  the  infant  a  form 
of  it  is  sometimes  considered  as  a  distinct  affection  under  the  head  of 
mel^ena  neonatorum,  and  in  age  it  sometimes  shows  itself  as  a  distinct . 
sign  of  a  disease  chanicteristic  of  age — namely,  cancer.  According 
to  the  tables  of  Bamberger  it  is  cause4,  in  the  order  of  frequencr.  by 
dysentery,  typhus  fever,  cancer  (of  the  colon),  mechanical  injury, 
poisons  and  foreign  bcxiies,  ulceration  (tubercular,  follicular),  the 
round  ulcer  of  the  duodenum,  and  aneurism  ;  last  and  least  frequent 
is  the  so-called  vicarious  hannorrhage. 

Etiolo(jii, — Haemorrhage  from  the  intestinal  canal  arises  from  (1) 
anomalies  in  the  contents  of  the  bowel,  (2)  disease  of  the  wall  of  the 
bowel,  and  (3)  from  general  dise^ises. 

1.  Tlie  inspissation  of  the  natural  contents  of  the  bowel  during 
long-standing  or  habitual  constipation  may  convert  the  faeces  into 
dense  masses,  which  irritate  and  scratch  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
thus  induce  liiemorrhage  directly  by  simple  solution  of  continuity,  ax 
indirectly  as  the  result  of  extreme  hyj>enemia.  Such  haemorrhage  is 
nearly  always  slight,  streaking  or  cimting  the  surface  of  the  scybakuft 
mass,  or  being  extnided  from  the  anus  as  a  small  de[X)sit  of  blood 
during  the  last  act  of  defecation  ;  in  which  latter  case  it  is  found 
mostly  associatcnl  with  ha>morrhoids  or  fissurt*  of  the  anus.  Inde- 
pendent of  these  conditions,  this  haemorrhage  usuall}^  has  its  origin  in 
the  lowest  Region  of  the  large  intestine,  where  condensation  of  the 
fiecos  is  naturally  greatest. 

Foreign  bodies  in  the  intestinal  canal  descended  from  the  stomach 
may  also  b(*  the  cause  of  haemorrhage  in  the  same  Avay.  Thus,  stones 
of  fruits,  l:>ones  of  fish,  fragments  of  oyster  shell,  or  other  substances 
in  no  way  connected  with  aliment  (false  teeth,  buttons,  pins  and 
needles,  (»tc.)«  i^i^iy  be  swallowed  accidentally  or  purposely  (as  by 
childn»n  or  the  insane)  to  produce  intestinal  haemorrhage.  Drastic 
cathartics  (|)odophyllin,  gamboge,  etc.)  and  poisons  (arsenic,  mineral 
acids)  occasionally  act  in  the  same  way.  Tardieu  rejx>rts  the  case  of 
a  servant  to  whom  was  administered,  by  a  charlatan,  veratrum  with 
coffee,  with  fatal  eftec^t  in  six  days.  At  the  autopsy,  made  by  Anius* 
sat  and  Reymond,  the  stomach  and  small  intestine  were  found  fill^ 
with  a  dark-brown  or  black,  bloody  fluid,  but  there  was  no  trace  of 
l)erforati(ni,  ulceration,  or  organic  disease. 

Un<ler  this  hcfid  mention  should  be  made  also  of  certain  parasite 
whose  lull )i tat  is  the  intestinal  canal,  the  walls  of  which  they  F*rf^ 
rate.  Two  varieties,  the  An(*liylostoma  duodenale  and  the  Distom* 
hepaticum,  are  frequent  causes  of  ha)morrhage — the  former  from  the 
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uodemim  and  jejimum,  the  latter  from  the  rectum — in  hot  climates, 
lore  esiieeially  in  India  and  Eg^'pt* 
2.  Anomalies  in  the  intestinal  walls  produce  hiemt»rrlifige  as  the 
*esult  of  intense  hyperfemia  (j>er  diapedesin)  or  of  actual  loss  of  sub- 
ice  (|->er  rhexin).     Copious,  even  fatal,  haBmorrhage  has  thus  en- 
from  dysenteric  and  t^^ihoid  proi-esses  (and  even  mthout  dis* 
overable  cause)  where  no  ulceration  or  loss  of  substance  could  lie 
iscovered  on  autopsy  ;  and  this  accident  is  so  frequent  fis  tlie  result 
ulceration  in  the  disease  mentioned  as  to  constitute  a  characteristic 
or  cumplicatioiK     It  must  be  said,  however,  that  cases  of  alarm • 
[fs:  or  fatal  hJBmorrha^e,  without  ap|>arent  cause  during  life  or  lesion 
after  death,  were  more  frequently  reported  in  the  literature  of  the  times 
^preceding  our  more  accurate  knowledge  of  pathology  and  pathogeny. 
Few  clinicians  or  pathologists  would  now  be  content  with  reports 
made  without  full  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  case  cir  micro- 
ipic  examination  of  the  intestinal  walls.     Thus,  the  report  befoiH? 
he  Sotnete  medirale  d'Emulatiou,  April  2d,  IHIU,  by  Dul>ois,  of  a 
young  man  who  quickly  died  of  intestinal  haemorrhage  five  days  after 
a  severe  headache,  and  on  the  same  occasion,  by  Guillemot,  of  several 
Bimilar  cases,  would  awaken  the  suspicion  of  masked  typhoid  fever  ; 
stnd  the  case  of  an  old  niuu  aged  seventy-four  who  died  of  intestinal 
hemorrhage  after  four  days'  diarrhrea,  reported  by  Husson,  wuuld  call 
for  a  close  examination  of  the  vessels  in  the  intestinal  walls.     In  fact, 
Bricheteau,  who  re|M:*rteil  a  case  frrjni  the  Hopital  Neckar,  was  able 
n  autopsy  to  discover  a  rupture  in  a  small  artery  of  the  intestines, 
Emlxdic  proc€*sses  loading  to  the  formation  of  ulceration  (hy  pre- 
dilection m  the  du<Klenuin)  are  ciften  attended  with  intestinal  haem- 
orrhage, which  would  be  more  constantly  present  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that,  as  in  the  stomach,   the  s|x?edy  estfiblishment  of  collateral 
circulation  prevents  the  consequences  of  complete  infarction* 

Besides  dysentery  and  typhuitl  fever,  tuberculosis  and  syphilis  are 
occasional  causes  of  ulceration  and  necrosis  of  the  intestinal  walls 
which  may  be  attended  with  ha*mon4iage.  Cancer  of  the  intestine 
most  freriuently  affects  the  rectum,  but  wherever  situated  may  show 
haemorrhage  as  one  of  its  signs. 

The  local  hyi>erplasia  of  the  mucous  tissue  which  constitutes  a 
polypus,  and  which  in  children,  in  whom  it  most  frfipiently  occurs, 
is  mostly  situated  in  the  rectum,  is  suspect+^d  to  exist  or  is  recog- 
nizeil  l)y  the  freipient  discliarge  of  blood  from  the  lx>wels*  A  far 
more  grave  affection  of  tlie  intestinal  walls,  likewise  most  frequent 
in  childhood,  is  the  peculiar  dislocation  known  as  intussusception  or 
invagination.  This  condition  is  so  commonly  attended  with  dis- 
tressing evacuations  of  blund  and  mucus  as  to  simulate  dysenteiy* 
The  strangulation  of  the  intussusrepted  mesentery  mth  its  vessels 
easily  accounts  for  the  hfeniorrhage  in  such  cases. 
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A  more  extensive  compression  is  exercised  at  times  by  tumois  in 
the  abdominal  cavity,  as  by  pregnancy,  ovarian  growths,  etc.;  oc- 
clusions in  the  course  of  the  portal  system  (cirrhosis  hepatis);  inter 
ference  with  the  general  circulation,  as  in  disease  of  the  heart  or 
lungs,  with  intestinal  hcnemorrhage  as  a  consequence. 

Diseases  of  the  blood  vessels  themselves,  as  amyloid  degenera- 
tion, aneurism,  should  not  be  omitted  from  the  list  of  ftiotors  posa* 
bly  productive  of  this  result. 

3.  The  general  diseases  attended  with  haemorrhage  from  the  bowel 
are  characterized  for  the  most  part  by  more  or  less  general  disinte- 
gi-ation  or  dissolution  of  the  blood,  with  the  manifestation  of  ham- 
orrhage  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  kidneys,  uterus,  sulxnitaneous 
tissue,  etc.,  the  enterorrhagia  being  an  accidental  localization,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  effusion.  The  most  prolific  causes  of  this  disorganiza- 
tion are  the  micro-organisms,  which  *' touch  the  life  of  the  blood 
corruptibly '';  and  hence  the  various  acute  infectious  diseases  may 
show  in  the  severer  forms  hiemorrhage  from  the  bowels.  Under  this 
head  may  be  ranged  variola,  which  boasts  even  of  a  hfemorrhagic 
form  ;  typhus,  yellow,  and  malarial  fevers  ;  the  forms  of  nephritis 
marked  by  unemia  ;  cholera,  icterus  gravis,  erysipelas,  etc.  Disin- 
tegration  of  tlie  blood  or  partial  dissolution  of  its  corpuscular  ele- 
ments occurs  also  in  those  obscure  affections  w^liich  constitute  the 
group,  or  are  included  in  the  description,  of  the  liaemorrhagic  diathe- 
ses, as  haemophilia,  leukiLMuia,  i>ernicious  ana?mia,  scurvy,  of  any  of 
which  enterorrhagia  may  be  a  distinct  or  dangerous  sign. 

Melaena  neonatorum  is  the  distinct  name  given  to  a  haemorrhage 
from  the  bowels  which  occurs  a  few  hours  or  days  after  birth,  and 
which  is  often  so  profuse  as  to  cause  death  at  once  or  in  a  short 
time.  In  most  cases  no  anatomical  lesions  can  be  discovered  after 
di^ath,  save  an  intense  hyperaemia  of  the  intestinal  mucosal,  so  that 
the  etiology  of  this  affection  is  involved  in  obscurit}'.  The  various 
causes  assigned  in  its  production — ulceration  of  the  stomach  or  duo- 
denum (Bohn).  embolism  (Landau),  fatty  degeneration  (Steiner), 
premature  ligature  of  the  umbilical  cord  (Kiwisch) — ^answer  only  for 
individual  cases.  Betz  rep*)rts  a  case  in  a  family  subject  to  haemo- 
philia, and  Trousseau  once  saw  twins  thus  affected:  but  that  heied-  , 
ity  cann(3t  account  for  all  cases  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  occurs 
mostly  in  healthy  children  from  healthy  parentage.  Klel)S  is  in-  ^ 
clined  to  attribute  the  affection  to  the  action  of  micro-organisms,  in* 
troduced  i)erhaps  as  tlie  result  of  puerperal  infection;  but  this  cause 
can  be  assumed  in  only  a  small  minority  of  cases — at  least  but  a 
small  percentage  of  cases  coincide  with  puerperal  disease  on  thepart 
of  the  mother. 

The  affection  is  furtunatelv  rare.     Eichhorst  states  that  Hecker 
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ol)servod  it  but  once  in  five  hundred  births  and  Gemich  but  once  in 
one  thousand  birtlis.  According  to  RiUiet  the  haemorrhage  is  oftener 
(eight-fourteenths)  intestinal,  rarer  (four-fourteenths)  gastric,  and 
rarest  (two- fourteenths)  both.  It  is  almost  always  abundant  and 
quickly  repeated,  the  blood  being  mostly  pure,  in  clots  or  masses  and 
rtuid,  though  it  is  sometimes  commingled  with  meconium.  It  usu- 
ally ceases  within  twenty-four  hours,  though  it  may  continue  for 
three,  five,  or  more  days.  Of  twenty-three  cases  reported  by  this 
author  twelve  recovered  and  eleven  died. 

Morbid  Audtomij. — Haemorrhage  from  the  bowels,  being  only  a 
symptom  of  very  many  different  conditions,  is  marked  by  lesions 
charcxcteristic  of  the  condition  in  an  individual  case.  These  lesions 
are  more  appr<>priately  described  in  connection  with  the  various  dis- 
eftses.  Xot  infre<iuently  in  these  cases  the  intestine  is  distinguished 
by  the  absence  of  any  leaion  at  all.  But,  from  whatever  cause,  haem- 
orrhage from  the  bowels,  like  lic^emorrhage  from  any  other  source, 
shows  a  more  or  less  profoimd  amemiaof  all  the  internal  organs,  and 
in  more  chronic  and  protracted  cases  Ic^ads  to  fatty  degeneration, 
more  esi)ecially  of  the  heart. 

Sfjnqyfoniafo/ogi/. — Haemorrhage  from  the  bowels  is  usually 
readily  recognized  by  the  discharge  of  blood,  either  pure  or  mixed 
with  the  natural  contents  of  the  alimentary  canal.  The  actual  seat 
of  the  hiemorrhage  may,  however,  onl}'^  rarely  be  recognized  by  the 
rectal  speculunx.  The  colicky  pains,  borborygmi,  or  sensations  of 
fluids  in  the  abdomen  which  are  occasionally  experienced  may  not  be 
relied  ui)on  in  fixing  the  seat  of  the  effusion.  Should  the  haemor- 
rhage occur  in  quantity,  or,  more  es^^cially,  should  the  seat  of  the  * 
effusion  l>e  low  in  the  intestinal  canal,  the  blood  which  escapes  is 
more  or  less  pure.  When  the  h;emorrhage  is  higher,  or  when  the 
stay  of  the  blood  in  the  bowel  is  longer,  it  becomes  more  or  less  in- 
corporated with  the  contents  of  the  bowels  or  altered  bj'  the  intesti- 
nal juices,  to  present  a  discharge  of  mushy  or  semi-fluid  consistence, 
of  dark- brown  or  black  color.  So-called  tarry  stools  are  thus  largely 
composed  of  blood. 

But  serious,  even  fatal,  haemorrhage  sometimes  occurs  without 
the  escape  of  any  bl<3od  at  all.  Such  are  the  so-called  cases  of  cow- 
cealed,  occult,  or  internal  lueniorrhage,  in  which  the  nature  of  the 
malady  is  only  susi>ected  or  recognized  by  the  general  sjonptoms 
attending  the  profuse  loss  of  blood.  Should  the  haemorrhage  be 
gradual,  anaemia  slowly  supervenes,  with  hj'draemia  and  subcutane- 
ous dropsy.  Traul>e  reported  a  fatal  case  of  oedema  of  the  glottis 
from  such  a  cause.  Sudden  luemorrhage  announces  itself  hy  pallor 
and  prostration,  dyspna*a,  vertigo,  and  syncope.  Amaurosis,  tin- 
nitus aurium,  formication,  emesis,  and,  if  the  disease  be  high  up  in 
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the  intestinal  canal,  hdemat^mesis,  are  the  common  attendants  ol 
serious  hajmorrhage.     In  the  worst  cases  of  sudden  eff usion  tbe  pi- 
tient  may  present  the  appearance  of  complete  co/Zopse,  and  the  in* 
testinal  canal  be  found  on  autopsy  distended  with  blood  througlwrt; 
a  great  part  of  its  course,  while  no  blood  whatever  has  escaped  fwa 
the  rectum.     In  such  a  case,  or  with  more  gradual  loss  of  blood,  th' 
patient  experiences  a  sense  of  increasing  weakness;  the  skin  becorwi 
cold,  is  bedewed  with  a  clammy  sweat;  the  pulse  grows  feebler,  and 
death  from  exhaustion  more  or  less  speedily  ensues. 

Diagnosis, — The  presence  of  blood  in  any  quantity  in  thestooh 
is  readily  recognized  by  its  coarser  characteristics.  Ridiculous  e^ 
rors  have  been  made  by  mistaking  the  coloration  produced  by  to* 
muth,  iron,  logwood,  etc.,  administered  internally,  or  by  coloring 
matters  introduced  into  the  discharges  for  purpose  of  deception. 
The  microscoix?,  Teichmann's  test  for  blood  crystals,  and  in  ex- 
tremely doubtful  or  medico-legal  cases  the  spectroscoi)e,  furnish  easf 
means  of  detecting  blood  in  Avhatever  quantity  or  character. 

It  is  the  cause  and  seat,  rather  than  the  existence,  of  the  harao^ 
rhage  that  mostl}'  produce  embarrassment  in  differential  chagnosii 
Haemorrhage  from  the  lungs,  nose,  or  stomach  is  usually  readilv  ex- 
cluded by  the  absence  of  any  evidence  of  disease  of  these  organs,  and 
the  presence  of  the  other  symptoms  of  any  general  disease  attendtfd 
with  ent^rorrhagia  makes  a  diagnosis  in  most  cases  easy  enough. 
Alterations  in  the  contents  of  the  bowel,  the  presence  of  foreign 
bodies,  are  recognized  by  the  history  of  the  c<'ise  and  by  careful  local 
examination,  while  a  diagnosis  of  anomalies  in  the  walls  of  theb^wd 
is  usually  reached  by  exclusion.  In  no  doubtful  case  should  Kxal 
insj)ectiou  or  digital  examination  of  the  anus  and  rectum  be  omittd. 

Treatment, — As  in  all  cases  of  hjemorrhage,  the  first  reijuisiteii 
absolut(»  rest.  The  i)a tient  should  at  once  be  put  to  bed  and  kept 
perft^ctly  quiet.  Many  a  case  of  haemorrhage  in  t\^}hoid  fever  is 
produced  by  arising  from  bed  to  go  to  stool.  The  bedpan  is  an  ab- 
solute necessity  in  the  management  of  a  case  of  typhoid  fever  after 
the  second  week  of  the  disease.  Rest  is  the  chief  element  in  prophj" 
laxis  as  well  as  tiierapy. 

The  most  effective  styptic  in  enterorrhagia  is  cold.  An  iff 
bladder  should  be  laid  upon  or  suspended  immediately  above  the 
abdomen  during  the  whole  duration  of  the  flow.  The  injection  i» 
ice  water  into  the  bowel  should  be  practised  only  in  cases  where  the 
luemorrhage  is  believed  to  come  from  the  colon,  otherwise  the 
peristalsis  it  awakens  may  onl}'  aggravate  the  danger.  Should  *est 
and  cold  fail  to  (juickly  check  the  haemorrhage,  resort  should  be  had 
at  once  to  ergot.  This  remedy,  in  the  form  of  ergotin  or  8clen>- 
tinic  acid,  is  most  effective  when  introduced  beneath  the  skin.  1^ 
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Dases  of  less  iminiiient  danger  the  practitioner  may  be  content  to  give 
the  remedy  by  the  mouth. 

Small  doses  of  the  simple  or  camphorated  tincture  of  opium  fre- 
quently repeated  speedily  arrest  contractions  of  the  bowel  and  at  the 
same  time  feed  the  brain  in  threatening  syncope.  The  astringents 
proper — tannic  acid  or  its  preparations,  acetate  of  lead,  alum,  the  peT- 
chloride  of  iron — are  seldom  necessary  or  advisable,  but  may  be  called 
for  in  obstinate  or  protracted  cases. 

To  tarpentine  have  been  ascribed  from  time  immemorial  specific 
virtues  in  relief  of  h^emorrliage  of  the  bowels,  and  its  administration 

still  a  routine  system  with  many  older  practitioners.  It  is  most 
Bifective  in  large  doses — one  drachm,  with  milk  or  in  emulsion,  every 
hour  or  two  until  the  hiemorrhage  ceases. 

In  rehef  of  collapse,  alcohol,  ether,  camphor,  and  musk  are  im- 

f>eratively  indicat-ed,  with  the  external  application  of  heat  ;  and  in  the 

treatment  of  the  anaemia  and  hydrsemia,  the  preparations  of  iron, 

icluding  later  the  mineral  waters  which  contain  it.     In  the  worst 

ises  of  sudden,  alarming  haemorrhage  the  physician  should  not  fail 

to  practise  the  transfusion  of  blood,  or  preferably  hypodermato-clysis 

Iysrith  solutions  of  salt  water. 
Milk,  including  malted  milk,  is  the  best  food  and  drink  during  the 
attack^  and  after  it  for  some  days  or  weeks.  Chopped  or  scrape^l  raw 
I  beef  may  substitute  it  later,  w^hile  all  farinaceous  fotnis  Hve  to  be 
itrictly  avoided  for  some  time. 
TTPHUTIS,  PERITYPHLITIS,  PARATYPHLITIS,  APPENDICITIS, 
Ilisiory. — T3'phhtis  {rvtpkot^  blind) — inflammation  of  or  about 
the  head  of  the  colon,  more  esfx*cially  the  vermiform  process — is  a 
t  disease  of  modern  recognition.  Individual  cases  have  been  reported 
I  as  curiosities  where  foreign  bodies  or  feecal  accumulations  had  ex- 
^^cited  inflammation  in  this  part  of  the  intestine,  but  it  is  undoubtedly 
^Bto  Dupuytren  that  the  credit  is  due  of  having  first  individualized  this 
^Bdisease  as  a  separate  affection.  About  the  same  time,  1837,  Longer 
^^"Villermay  published  his  eommimications  on  the  dise^ises  of  the  ver- 
mifonn  process,  to  l)e  followed  in  the  same  year  by  Metier  and  Hussitr 
and  Dance  with  observations  on  inflammation  of  the  connective  tis- 
sue in  the  region  of  the  ea*i?um.  These  affections,  which  had  been 
hitherto  described  as  inflammatory  t«mi*rs  in  the  right  iliac  region, 
now  received  from  Puchelt  the  distinct  name  perit\^phhti8. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  events  in  the  history  of  these  affec- 
tions since  tliis  time  are  the  contributions  of  Stokes  and  Petrequin 
1837)  on  the  value  of  opium  in  the  treatment  of  perforation  of  the 
vermiform   appendLx;  of  Albers,  who  first  distingxiished  the  special 
form  of  typhhtis  stercoralis;  and  of  Oppolzer  (1858-04), who  set  apart, 
a? 
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perhaps  as  an  unnecessary  refinement  in  differential  diagnosis,  a 
parat}7)hlitis,  an  inflammation  of  the  post-c^ecal  connective  tissoet 
Matterstock  (1880)  deserves  especial  mention  for  having  given  siiA 
prominence  to  anomalies  of  the  vermiform  appendix  in  the  etiology 
of  the  affection  ;  and  Kraussold  (1881)  has  connected  his  name  wi4 
the  therapy  of  the  disease  by  the  boldness  with  which  he  expresses 
his  convictions  regarding  the  necessity  of  early  evacuation,  by  inci- 
sion, of  inflammatory  products,  as  first  j)ractised  by  WD  lard  Parker 
in  1843.  The  affection  is  more  common  or  has  been  more  frequently 
reported  in  the  United  States  than  in  foreign  countries,  and  has  been 
thoroughly  treated  by  American  authors,  especially  by  Fitz  (Trans- 
actions of  the  Association  of  American  Physicians,  188G). 

General  Remarks. — Typhlitis,  strictly  speaking,  is  limited  to  af- 
fections of  the  caecum  and  its  appendix  vermiformis ;  i)erityphliti3 
implies  an  extension  of  inflammation  to  the  peritoneal  envelope  of 
these  organs  ;  while  paratyphlitis  signifies  an  involvement  of  the 
extraperitoneal  and  post-cae'cal  connective  tissues.  Both  {)erityph- 
Utis  and  paratyphlitis  are  therefore  secondary  processes,  though  they 
may,  in  exceptional  cases,  arise  from  affections  of  organs  other  than 
the  caecum,  as  from  perinephritis,  psoitis,  vertebral  caries,  or  as  an 
expression  of  metastatic  processes  in  pyaemia,  septicaemia  (puerpe- 
ral fever),  typhoid  fever,  etc. 

Etiolofjij. — Typhlitis  and  its  allied  affections  or  complications 
show  especial  predilection  for  the  male  sex  and  the  period  of  adoles- 
cence. !N^early  three-fourths  (seven  hundred  and  thirty-thret^)  of  ih»^ 
whole  number  (one  thousand  and  thirty)  of  cases  of  i>eri typhlitis  cul- 
lected  from  the  literature  by  Matterstock  were  males,  and  this  pro- 
portion holds  good  in  infancy  and  early  youth  as  well  as  in  adoles- 
cence. The  greatest  number  of  cases,  tliirty-three  per  cent,  occur  at 
the  ages  of  twenty-one  to  thirty  ;  next,  thirty  per  cent,  at  eleven  to 
twenty  ;  while  the  ratio  gradually  decreases  toward  both  extremes  of 
life.  So  the  opinion  is  expressed  with  singular  unanimity  by  all 
authors  that  these  diseases  pre-eminently  affect  the  bloom  of  life. 

The  observation  that  typhlitis  has  so  often  been  found  to  arise 
from  disease  of  the  vermiform  process  has  led  to  a  closer  study  of  it* 
anatomical  relations,  and  developed  the  fact  that  this  organ  is  sub- 
ject to  great  variation  in  size,  shape,  and  situation. 

Normally  the  appendix  vermiformis  arises  from  the  posterior 
interior  aspect  of  the  ciecuni  as  a  tube  of  the  diameter  of  a  gooe^ 
quill  and  a  length  of  three  to  six  inches,  with  a  general  direction  up- 
ward and  inward  behind  the  cfBCum.  It  is  commonly  provided  witk 
a  small  mesentery,  which  retains  it  in  its  place.  Its  cavity  conimani- 
cates  with  the  cavity  of  the  ciecum  by  a  small  orifice  which  is  ^ 
times  guarded  by  a  valvular  fold  of  mucous  membrane,  while  its  f«^ 
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i  end  terminates  abruptly  in  a  blunt  point.  It  is  commonly 
i  filled  with  mucus  throughout  its  entire  length.  The  existence 
is  superfluous  structure,  which  is  found  only  in  man  and  certain 
e  higher  apes,  has  given  rise  to  much  speculation  among  the 
jmists  and  physiologists,  especially  of  the  teleological  school,  as 

possible  use.  It  is  now,  however,  the  generally  acknowledged 
on  that  the  appendix  vermif  ormis  is  a  relic  or  rudiment  of  a  sub- 
ry  stomach  in  lower  forms  of  life.  The  head  of  the  large  intes- 
which  forms  almost  an  additional  stomach  in  the  gramnivora,  is 

much  reduced  in  the  camivora,  whose  food  contains  but  little 

:(?8tible  matter,  and  is  greatl}"  reduced  in  the  omnivora,  as  in 

The  vermiform  appendix  is  the  shrivelled  remnant  of  the  great 

.1  receptiiculum  of  the  lower  animals.     In  the  orang  it  is  still  a 


Fio.  187.— Typblftis.    Ulceration  of  the  vermiforra  appendix  (Kraussold). 

,  convoluted  tube,  but  in  man  it  is  reduced,  as  stated,  to  the  size 
quill  three  or  four  inches  in  length,  and  is  often  entirely  absent. 
Craussold,  who  complains  that  the  vermiform  process  has  hith- 
received  only  stepmotherly  treatment  at  the  hands  of  anato- 
B  and  clinicians,  undertook  a  series  of  investigations  which  went 
low  how  often  and  what  extreme  anomaUes  do  occur.  In  some 
« the  appendix  was  disposed  in  an  exactly  opposite  to  the  normal 
ction,  its  blind  end  being  turned  upward  along  the  ascending 
n.  In  one  case  it  was  found  wound  about  the  ileum  ;  in  an- 
^r,  spirally  turned  at  its  end  and  lightly  adherent  to  a  hernial  sac. 
letimes  it  was  abnormally  long  or  short,  open  or  closed  with  a 
ire,  cylindrical,  saccular,  or  bulbed,  fixed  or  free,  curved  or  bent 
8i  itself  at  a  sharp  angle,  provided  with  a  short  mesentery,  and 
letimeHy  as  stated,  it  was  entirely  absent. 
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But  by  far  the  most  interesting  point  connected  with  this  organ 
was  the  frequency  with  which  it  was  found  the  seat  of  ulceration  a 
stricture  from  cicatrization  somewhere  in  it«  course,  the  result  of 
dysentery,  typhoid  fever,  syphilis,  and  more  especially  of  tubercu- 
losis. Clinicians  who  have  been  struck  with  the  frequency  whh 
which  typhlitis  has  occurred  in  tuberculous  subjects  find  in  this  dis- 
covery a  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  remarkable  coincidence. 

Normally  the  vermiform  appendix  is  found  filled,  as  stated,  with 
a  tough,  vitreous  mucus,  but  not  infrequently  masses  of  faeces,  fo^ 
eign  bodies,  intestinal  worms,  etc.,  find  their  way  into  it,  where  they 
remain  innocuous  or  may  excite  a  dangerous  inflammation.  Tlffl 
fact,  in  connection  with  the  general  uselessness  or  superfluousness  of 
this  structure,  has  led  pathologists  to  distinguish  the  vermiform  pro- 
cess with  the  significant  appellation  of  a  death-trap. 

Two  anatomical  factors  deserve  especial  emphasis  in  expbination 
of  the  frequent  origin  of  disease  in  the  vermiform  appendix.  One  is 
the  existence  of  the  valvular  fold  of  mucous  membrane,  already 
mentioned,  at  or  near  the  orifice  of  the  tube  in  the  caecum,  the  clini- 
cal imix)rtance  of  which  was  first  pointed  out  by  Gerlach.  This  fold 
is  most  marked  between  the  ages  of  three  and  twelve,  and  when 
pronounced  narrows  the  orifice  to  one-half  or  one- third  of  the  whole 
calibre  of  the  tube.  As  a  rule  this  fold  and  the  consetjuent  diminu- 
tion in  the  size  of  the  orifice  are  but  little  marked  in  the  first  years 
of  life  and  in  old  age,  which  accounts  for  the  relative  inf requency  of 
typhUtis  at  these  periods  of  life. 

The  second  mechanical  factor  is  the  deformity  cause<l  by  the  at 
normal  anatomical  position  of  the  organ,  either  as  a  congenital  de- 
fect or  as  a  pathological  change.  Matterstock  quotes  from  Zungd. 
who  observed,  in  fifty -nine  cases  in  the  Hamburg  Hospital,  whole  or 
l)artial  obliteration  thirty  times,  catarrh  and  old  faecal  concretions 
f ortj'-three  times,  abnormal  adhesions  twelve  times,  and  actual  ulce 
ration  (witliout  perforation)  eleven  times.  Toft  claims  as  the  result 
of  three  hundred  personal  investigations  that  every  third  person  be- 
tween the  ages  of  twenty  and  seventy  showed  the  traces  of  present 
or  past  inflammation,  and  that  actual  ulceration  existed  in  five  pe^ 
cent  of  all  bodies  examined.  Kraussold  declares  that  this  percent- 
age is  rather  too  low  than  too  high,  and  adds  that  among  his  pa- 
tients— who  were,  it  should  be  stated,  mostly  phthisical— it  was  re- 
markable how  extraordinarily  often  the  whole  vermiform  appendix 
was  the  seat  of  an  encroaching  ulcer.  In  a  number  of  cases  cica- 
trices or  cicatricial  alterations  were  found  where  typhoid  fever  cf 
dysentery  had  existed  in  the  previous  historj'. 

Attention  should  at  least  be  called  to  a  last  anatomical  factor  in 
explanation  of  the  frequency  of  ulceration  and  inflammation  of  tin* 
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[Btructure^  in  that  its  walls  are  so  sparsely  endowed  with  muscular 

Lie  as  to  render  it  unable  to  empty  itself  of  bacteria  or  organisms 

disease  which  enter  it  from  the  comparatively  stagnant  reser- 

;  voir,  the  caecum. 

Constipation  is  usually  invoked  as  a  cardinal  factor  in  the  gene* 

feis  of  typhHtis  (typhlitis  stercoraliB).  Speck  calls  attention  to  the 
frecjuency  of  the  disease  in  Kast  Siberia*  where  the  fixid,  mostly 
vegetable,  contains  a  large  amount  of  indigestible  residue*     But  that 

,  tliis  condition  cannot  sufficiently  account  for  the  disease  in  most 
cases  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  constipation  is  more  frequent  in  ad- 
vanced life  and  among  females,  in  whom  typlilitis  w^th  its  associate 

J  lesions  is  more  iufretpient.     For  tlie  same  reasijii  a  sedentary  mode 

I  of  life  loses  force  as  an  argument  in  its  production.  Perhaps  the 
nir>st  efficient  cause  of  the  condition  is  a  local  paresis  of  the  muscu- 
lar tissue  of  the  ciecum,  producetl  by  the  irritation  of  intestmal  ca- 

ftarrh,  of  disease  products,  of  a  fa&cal  concretion  or  a  foreign  body 

'  — an  initation  which  may  induce  iiriit  a  sptismodic  action,  and  sub- 

I  setjuently ,  as  a  result,  a  partial  paralysis  or  a  paresis.  The  same 
condition  may  be  brought  about  more  directly  by  the  presence  of  a 

^  centre  of  irrit^itiun— \nz.,  by  reflex  inhibition  or  innervation.  Accu- 
mulation and  imjiaction  of  faeces  must  then  necessarily  ensue,  and  it 

i  is  highly  probable  that  this  accumulation  occui*8  in  this  way  as  a 
result  more  freriuently  than  as  a  cause  of  the  condition.  For  the 
symptoms  of  a  simple  accumulation  of  faeces  (coprostasis)  are  never 
so  severe,  at  least  at  the  start,  as  to  mark  the  onset  of  a  genuine 
lyphhtis.  Nor  is  there  anj^hing  in  healthy  fa*ces  to  induce  the 
signs  of  a  severe  IiIckxI  poisoning,  which  so  c<»mmonly  announces  the 
advent  or  course  of  typhlitis. 

The  role  of  pure  mechanical  causes  cannot  be  ignored  or  under- 
rated in  true  typhlitis,  understanding  by  this  term  processes  which 
commence  in  the  vermiform  appendix.  Fur  it  is  the  role  to  disc*over 
in  the  vermiform  app4:*ndix  in  these  cases  either  faecal  concretions  or 
foreign  b«3dies,  Hackel  and  Buhl  found  concretions  of  meconium  in 
a  new-born  child  ;  and  fteca!  concretions,  intestinal  stones,  are  far 
more  freiiuentiy  encountered  than  foreign  bcnlies.  In  one  hundred 
and  forty-six  accurately  observed  adult  cases  recorded  by  Matter- 
stock,  ftecal  concretiiius  were  met  w^th  sixty-thi*ee  times,  foreign 
bodies  nine  times,  while  in  the  other  cases  notliing  could  be  discov- 
ered ;  and  in  forty*nine  cases  among  children  ft^cal  concretions 
were  disc^overed  twenty-seven  times,  foreign  botlies  three  times,  and 
nothing  abnormal  in  the  remaining  cases.  Not  infrequently  a  small 
foreign  body  acts  as  a  centre  of  crystallization  for  faeces,  which  be- 
come superimposed  in  successive  layers.  Hairs,  as  of  the  beard, 
sometimes  officiate  in  this  way.     Among  other  foreign  bodies  met 
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with  in  fatal  cases  of  perforation,  independently  of  faeces,  may  \» 
mentioned  round  worms  (Faber),  cherry  stones  (Paterson),  needltt 
(Payne),  fish  bones  (Ziingel),  gall  stones  (Hallet«),  a  mass  of  asor 
rides  (Klebs),  buttons  (Qerhardt),  etc.,  etc.  As  already  intiinatei, 
supposed  foreign  bodies  are  often  found  on  examination  to  be  nothing 
else  than  intestinal  concretions.  As  to  cherry  stones,  which  are  » 
oft<jn  accused  of  producing  typhlitis,  Biermer  and  Bossard  found  it 
difficult  or  impossible  to  force  them  into  the  vermiform  process. 

.  Stfmptoms. — Typhlitis  announces  itself  in  two  ways,  suddenly 
and  insidiously.  In  adults  the  disease  begins,  as  a  rule,  with  violent 
signs  ;  in  children  there  is  often  a  prodromatous  stage,  which  hmIt 
last  for  days  or  for  months  before  a  positive  diagnosis  can  be  estab- 
lished. There  are  in  these  cases  anorexia  and  vomiting,  constipation 
and  diarrhciea,  colicky  pains,  mostly  concentrated  about  the  ileo-cacal 
region.  There  is  at  this  time  a  disinclination  to  stand  or  walk, 
a  stooped  posture  or  gait,  occasionally  a  light  icterus,  a  feeling 
of  formication  or  jjaresis  in  the  right  thigh. 

In  the  adult  the  disease  is  wont  to  begin  ^vith  more  tempestuoas 
signs.  Not  infrequently  it  is  ushered  in  with  a  well-marked  chill 
upon  which  immediately  supervenes  a  sharp  pain  at  .the  affected  re- 
gion. A  general  collapse  of  strength  soon  follows,  with  fever,  thirst, 
a  husky  voice,  a  coated  tongue,  vomiting,  singultus,  and  an  eipro- 
sion  of  anxiety.  The  impression  of  serious  illness  becomes  apparent 
at  once.  The  case  early  bears  the  aspect  of  a  grave  infectious  dis- 
ease. A  constant,  dull,  boring,  gnawing,  or  lancinating  pain  *» 
the  right  iliac  region  first  excites  the  suspicion  of  the  physician  as 
to  the  real  nature  of  the  disefise.  In  cliildren  the  pain  is  sometini« 
felt  first  in  the  epigastrium ;  in  three  cases  mentioned  by  Buchner, 
Herzfolder,  and  Traube  it  was  first  experienced  in  the  left  ileum. 
There  may  be  at  this  time  no  tumor,  but  there  is  increased  resistance 
to  pressure  and  excjuisite  tenderness  to  touch  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Cc'ecum.  A  particular  point  of  tenderness  on  a  line  toward  the 
umbilicus,  two  to  two  and  a  half  inches  from  the  anterior  superior 
spinous  process,  is  known  as  McBurney  s  point,  and  is  considered 
characteristic  of  true  typhlitis,  though  with  little  reason,  considering 
the  anomalies  of  the  appendix.  The  whole  abdomen  may  be  more  or 
less  tender  and  often  tumid.  If  there  should  be  also  gurgling  frw^ 
displacement  of  gas,  doubt  is  excited  as  to  the  possible  existence  d 
typhoid  fever.  In  the  (.^ourse  of  a  few  daj^s  the  tumor  takes  shapf- 
A  typhlitis  stercoralis  shows  a  distention  of  the  whole  ascending 
colon,  a  sausage-shaped  tumor,  smooth  or  nodulated,  along  the  en- 
tire right  side  of  the  abdomen,  with  increased  resistance  also  in  the 
transverse  colon.  More  frequently  in  typhlitis,  and  as  a  rule  i" 
peri-  and  paratyphlitis,  the  tumor  or  tumefaction  is  more  localize 
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^about  the  head  of  the  colon,  Fre<iuently  the  swelling  is  so  great 
as  to  be  visible  as  a  protrusion  or  bulging  of  the  affected  regiotu 
Percussion  shows  dubies.'i^  tanquani  femoris,  in  cases  of  pure  typhli- 

\  tis,  whereas  in  paratyphlitis  there  is  tympanites  on  light  and  duhiess 
only  on  deep  percussion.  Palpation  or  ^lalpatory  auscultation  occa- 
sionally, though  very  rarely,  reveals  a  peritoneal  friction  sound 
(Gerhard  t). 

The  third  cardinal  B\^nptom  of  the  disease  is  the  disturbance  of 

\^  digestion,  which,  as  stat-ed,  often  precedes  or  attends  the  tirstmani- 
fet^tation  of  the  pain  and  the  tumor.  Anorexia,  nausea,  and  vom- 
iting— which  is,  in  the  last  stage  of  the  disease,  often  substituteil  by 
singultus — present  themselves  as  occiisional  or  constant  sigtis  of  the 
disease.  Constipation  remains,  as  a  rule,  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  the  disease  with  an  ol>stinacy  which  sometimes  excites  ap- 
prehension of  an  intestinal  occlusion  ;  or  the  constipation  may  alter'' 
natewith  diarrhcea  or  dysenteric  phenomena,  more  especially  in 
the  earUer  st^iges.  The  tongue  is,  as  a  rule,  hea\^ly  coated,  or  in 
typhoid  states  is  dry,  glazed,  or  fissured,  and  sordes  covers  the  teeth 
and  gimis. 

Fever  is  not  a  necessary  factor  in  typhlitis,  but  when  present  dis- 
tinguishes itself  by  its  irregidar  range.  The  pulse  is  usually  accele- 
rated, fulL  and  hard  ;  the  skin  is  dry  and  harsh  ;  the  urine  is  scanty 
and  high-colored,  and  contains,  "  almost  without  exception,  miusu- 
ally  high  quantities  of  indiean**  (Eichhorst), 

Perforation,  when  it  occurs,  is  usually  recognized  at  once  by  the 
signs  of  more  or  less  immediate  collapse,  which  quickly  results  in 
death.  The  aMomen  becomes  suddenly  distended,  meteoric  over  its 
entire  surface.  The  normal  hepatic  dulness  may  give  place  to  tym- 
panitic resonance. 

Not  infrequently  perforation  occurs  as  the  result  of  an  accident, 
as  after  a  push  or  blow  upon  the  abdomen  (Volz),  heavy  lifting 
(Volj>erling),  riding  in  a  wagon  (Downs),  after  emesis  (Urban),  pur- 
gation (Stokes),  enema  (Melier),  etc.,  etc.  That  the  slightest  agita- 
tion may  sulfice  at  times  to  break  down  the  last  barrier  of  serous 
tissue  separating  the  intestinal  and  peritoneal  cavity, is  shown  in  the 
case  recorded  by  With,  where  fatal  perforative  peritonitis  occurred 
after  a  fit  of  immoderate  laughter. 

Paratyphlitis  distinguishes  itself  from  the  other  forms  of  the  dis- 
ease by  its  more  insidious  character.  There  is  also  in  paratyphlitis, 
as  a  rule,  less  disturbance  in  the  alimeut-ary  canal.  The  €(fenm  in 
parai iiphlitis  is  mosthj  emptfj^  or  is  JiUed  with  gas  whose  pre- 
sence is  recognized  by  tympanitic  resonance  on  lighter  percussion. 
On  the  other  hand,  paratyphlitis  is  characterized  by  the  greater  fre- 
quency of  pressure  signs  in   the  right  loiver  extremity^     If  the 
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subjacent  iliac  and  psoas  muscles  be  implicated  the  thigh  is  fleiel 
upon  the  leg  in  decubitus.      Various  parcBsthesicBy   fonnicatioB, 
numbness,  pain,  and  veritable  paresis  are  experienced  in  the  rigtt 
leg.     Dystiriay  retraction  of  the  testicle,  and  priapism  mayal» 
occur  in  this  form  of  the  disease.     Or  pressure  upon  the  iliac  van 
induces  thrombosis,  with  oedema,  milk  leg.    The  long-continiiei 
process  of  suppuration  in  paratyphlitis  leads  also  at  times  to  hectic 
fever  or  pycemia,  with  slow  marasmus. 

In  all  cases  relapses  are  very  frequent,  and  repeated  recurrence 
of  the  disease  constitutes  the  rule.  Eichhorst  records  the  case  of  s 
court  oflScer  who  suffered  five  attacks  of  paratyphlitis  in  the  short 
space  of  one  and  a  half  years. 

Morbid  Anatomy, — The  lesions  revealed  upon  the  post-mortem 
table  show  for  the  most  part  the  ordinary  picture  of  perforative  p«i- 
tonitis,  which  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  cause  of  death.  The  peri- 
toneum in  the  vicinity  of  the  perforation  is  found  hyperaemic,  swollen, 
necrosed,  covered  with  flakes  or  soft  fibrin,  or  partiaUy  agglutinated 
to  contiguous  structures.  The  wall  of  the  bowel  is  very  much 
thickened  by  catarrhal  swelling  of  its  mucosa,  proliferation  of  its  sub- 
mucous tissue  in  more  chronic  cases,  oedema  of  all  its  coats,  or  sup- 
purative processes.  Not  infrequently  the  mucous  tissue  is  the  seal 
of  extensive  ulceration,  which  may  involve  other  structures  of  the  gut 
or  form  an  abscess,  even  as  large  as  a  man's  head,  in  its  immediate 
vicinity.  The  abscess  may  remain  strictly  localized,  or  may  wander 
to  discharge  itself  into  the  ileum,  c^cum,  duodenum,  and  diaphragm 
(Bamberger)  with  resultant  empyema  (Duddenhausen) ;  colon  (Pnid- 
homme) ;  bladder  (Bossard),  in  which  case  the  fecal  concretion  became 
the  nucleus  for  a  vesical  stone  ;  acetabulum  ( Aubry)  ;  inferior  vena 
cava  (Domaux)  ;  or  peritoneal  ca\dty,  the  most  frequent  eventuality. 
Duddenhausen  saw  in  one  case  a  pylephlebitis  result ;  Von  Buhl  a 
pylephlebitis  and  metastatic  liver  abscess,  which  condition,  Matter- 
stock  says,  is  noted  eleven  times  in  one  hundred  and  forty-six  autop- 
sies ;  and  older  writers  speak  of  discharges  into  the  pleural  sac,  into 
the  lungs,  pericardium,  uterus,  vagina,  etc.  A  curious  case  was  ob- 
served by  Eichhorst  in  Frerichs'  clinic,  where  pus  found  escape 
through  the  umbilicus.  So  cases  of  burrowing  sinuses  with  absceeses 
at  distant  seats,  as  in  the  groin  or  lumbar  region,  fistulse  with  con- 
tinuous discharge,  and  other  curiosities,,  may  be  found  among  Ae 
records  by  the  curious. 

In  cases  of  more  acute  course  the  lesions  are  found  centred 
about  the  vermiform  appendix.  The  most  various  contortions,  adhe- 
sions, or  erosions  are  observed  in  this  structure.  Occasionally  a  con- 
striction occludes  the  course  of  the  tube,  while  the  distal  end  is  dilated 
into  a  condition  of  hydrops.     It  may  be  found  perforated  in  one  or 
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»laces.  The  cicatrices  or  agglutinations  of  old  attacks  may 
ntered ;  it  may  be  cut  in  two  or  three  pieces  (Matterstock), 
been  entirely  absorbed.  Kraussold  records  a  case  of  this 
a  colleague  who  died  of  typhlitis.  Upon  the  post-mortem 
trace  of  the  vermiform  ap{)endix  could  be  encountered,  except 
on  the  mucous  surface  of  the  c«Bcum  indicating  the  site  of 
T  orifice. 

nosis. — Though  sometimes  latent  for  a  long  time,  the  recog- 
the  disease  is  usually  simple.  The  age,  the  sex,  the  pain,  the 
ss,  the  tumor,  and  the  disturbances  of  digestion  sufficiently, 
he  most  part  sufficiently  early,  distinguish  the  affection. 
^6  impaction  of  faeces  is  differentiated  by  the  history  of  con- 
;  bj"  the  feel  of  the  hardened  faeces,  which  form  an  elon- 
>dulated,  sausage-shaped  tumor  along  the  entire  ascending 
ifting  later  along  the  transvertie  colon  ;  by  the  comparative 
iderness ;  and  by  the  entire  relief  which  follows  thorough 
1  of  the  bowel.  Perforation  from  typhoid  fever  occurs  late 
sease. 

»r  may  be  eliminated  by  regard  of  the  age  of  the  patient,  the 
•elopment  and  course  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  gradual 
ation  of  its  cachexia. 

^nation  is  an  aflfection  for  the  most  part  of  early  childhood, 
A  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  violent  symptoms  of  disturb- 
digestion,  vomiting,  often  stercoraceous,  occlusion,  diar- 
dyaentery,  with  straining  and  discharges  of  blood, 
'y  reported  a  case  of  confusion  with  hip- joint  disease. 
tion. — Typlilitis  vnth  its  various  complications  has  no 
luration.  A  case  may  terminate  fatally  in  the  course  of  a 
,  or  may  extend  itself  over  months,  or  with  its  effects  over 
for  life.  The  disease  is,  as  a  rule,  much  shorter  in  child- 
.n  in  adult  life.  According  to  Matterstock  nearly  one-half 
iir  |)er  cent)  of  children  succumb  to  the  disease  within  the 
e  days.  Wood  records  the  case  of  a  girl  aged  ten  who  died 
ours.  The  average  duration  of  cases  of  typhlitis  without 
ion  ranges  from  fourteen  to  twenty-one  days.  The  early 
)n  of  inflammatory  products  by  incision  and  exsection  may 
lisease  short  at  any  time,  or  exacerbations  and  remissions 
lifest  themselves  for  months  or  years — a  condition  especially 
occur  when  burrowing  sinuses  or  fistulae  develop,  or  when 
ncapsulated  abscesses  are  aroused  into  activity  by  some  ac- 
indiscretion  on  the  part  of  the  patient. 

nosis. — A  case  of  typhlitis  stercoralis  has  no  gravity,  and 
3rminate  or  be  terminated  ^Wthin  twenty -four  to  forty-eight 
ter  its  recognition.     Xeglected  or  unrecognized  cases,  how- 
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ever,  are  not  infrequently  fatal  from  the  circumscribed  or  more  es- 
pecially diffuse  peritonitis  which  may  ensue. 

Typhlitis  independent  of  faecal  impaction  is  always  a  grave  inf€^ 
tion,  requiring  in  every  instance  a  very  guarded  prognosis. 

Every  form  of  typhlitis  is  more  fatal  in  childhood  than  in  adult 
life,  and  any  case  of  the  disease  may  present  grave  complications  or 
assume  a  dangerous  form  at  any  time.  The  greater  danger  of  child- 
hood lies  in  the  greater  liability  to  peritonitis.  Most  subsequent 
writers  confirm  this  statement,  first  made  by  Willard  Parker,  who 
also  remarked  that  suppurative  processes,  abscess  formation,  is  more 
common  in  the  adult.  The  mortality  of  appendicitis  alone  in  child- 
hood is  seventy  per  cent,  in  adult  life  thirty  per  cent,  so  that  the  pro- 
portion of  recoveries  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  these  figures  at  the  dif- 
ferent periods  of  life. 

The  general  adoption  of  the  opium  treatment  has,  however,  ren- 
dered ^the  prognosis  of  tAT)hlitis  far  more  favorable — has,  in  fact, 
reduced  the  mortality  in  adult  life  from  eighty  per  cent,  the  appall- 
ing figures  of  the  older  statistics  (Volz),  to  fifteen  per  cent,  the  ratio 
of  modern  times. 

The  means  of  earlier  detection  and  readier  relief  of  appendidtis 
or  evacuation  of  accumulated  pus  have  also  contributed  much  to  re- 
duce the  mortaUty  of  t}T)hlitis.  In  1872  Bull,  of  New  York,  had  to 
report  of  sixty-seven  cases  of  perityphlitic  abscess  collected  by  him, 
mostly  treated  without  operation,  a  mortality  of  forty-seven  and 
one-half  per  cent,  while  ten  years  later  Noyes,  of  Providence,  was 
able  to  report  of  one  hundred  cases  treated  by  operation  a  mortalilT 
of  only  fifteen  per  cent  (Pepper). 

The  development  of  fistulae  or  wandering  abscess,  the  occurrence 
of  pya?mia  and  peritonitis,  necessarily  aggravate  the  prognosis  of  a 
simple  case.  Perforation  is  fatal  almost  of  necessity,  yet  cases  are 
not  wanting  where  recover}'  has  occurred  even  after  this  gravest  of  all 
the  accidents  of  the  disease.  Thus,  Patschkrowski  reports  from  Fre- 
richs'  clinic  a  case  of  recovery  after  perforation;  and  Pepper  men- 
tions the  results  of  an  autopsy  made  upon  an  old  man  who  died  of 
vesical  haemorrhage,  in  whom  he  ''  found  that  there  had,  at  some 
unknown  previous  time,  been  perforation  of  the  appendix." 

Prophylaxis, — The  prevention  of  typhUtis  has  reference  more 
especially  to  cases  of  habitual  recurrience  of  the  disease  in  adults  <^ 
to  the  earliest,  prodromatous  stage  in  childhood.  The  slightest  mani- 
festation of  pain  in  the  right  iliac  region  should  be  looked  upon 
wdth  suspicion  in  these  cases  and  absolute  rest  enjoined  at  once. 
Since  in  childhood  perforation  has  occurred  in  insidious  cases  after 
so  slight  an  irritation  as  a  laxative  or  an  enema,  or  even  after  a 
>thj  every  provocation  of  this  kind  should  be  avoided.     Injunction 
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to  be  put  upon  all  solid  food  in  all  cases,  in  the  inception  as  well 
;  throughout  the  course  of  the  aflfection,  that  the  element  of  copro- 
asis  be  not  superadded.  Adults  subject  to  frequent  recurrence  or 
lap^e  may  thus  avoid  the  development  or  aggravation  of  an  intes- 
aal  catarrh,  which  in  other  cases  of  trivial  import  may  become 
mgerous  to  them.  Many  cases  of  typhlitis  are  doubtless  aborted 
.  the  start  by  the  observance  of  absolute  rest  and  abstinence  from 
K>d  or  rigid  diet  at  the  start. 

Treatment, — Perhaps  no  disease  requires  such  careful  considera- 
on  of  its  cause  or  form,  inasmuch  as  the  different  varieties  call  for 
itirely  different  treatment.  A  typhlitis  stercoraUs,  for  instance, 
?quires  an  exclusive  evacuant  treatment,  whereas  a  peri-  or  para- 
Fphlitis  demands  a  la|^)arotomy  or  a  treatment  that  shall  put  the 
owel  at  rest. 

The  safest  and  most  effective  method  of  emptying  the  caecum  of 
upacted  faeces  is  by  irrigation  of  the  bowels  by  means  of  the  fun- 
id  syringe  devised  by  Hegar.  The  patient  is  put  in  the  knee-elbow 
►r  face-chest  posture,  *'as  Arabs  pray,''  and  warm  water — which  is 
he  best  solvent  for  hardened  faeces — is  allowed  to  slowly  inundate 
he  whole  tract  of  the  colon.  Feeble  or  reduced  patients  should  be 
supported  in  this  posture  until  as  much  water  as  possible  is  slowly 
ntroduced.  As  a  rule  a  single  thorough  irrigation  ^vill  suflSce,  or 
>iie  or  several  additional  operations  may  be  required  to  secure  the 
lesired  effect.  At  the  same  time  broken  doses,  twenty  grains,  of 
sulphate  of  magnesia  may  be  administered  every  hour  or  two,  not  so 
much  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  additional  perista,lsis  as  of  turning 
water  into  the  intestinal  canal  from  above.  The  indiscriminate 
habit  of  purging  all  cases  with  Epsom  sidts,  recommended  by  the  gy- 
B»cologists,  is  to  be  deplored.  Very  different  conditions  prevail  in 
peritonitis  from  typhlitis  and  uterine  disease  (salpingitis).  In  the  one 
case  the  bowel  is,  in  the  other  the  bowel  is  not,  affected.  Purgation 
^hich  secures  osmosis  is  beneficial  in  salpingitis,  but  injurious  in 
typhlitis.  Where  the  bowel  is  itself  inflamed  purgation  is  bad 
practice. 

The  other  varieties  of  the  affection  call  for  opium  at  the  start, 
^th  the  double  view  of  preventing  the  irregular,  spasmodic,  or  te- 
tanic contraction  of  the  muscular  coat  and  of  obviating  the  danger 
<^f  peritonitis.  Opium  is  not  contra-indicated  in  these  cases,  even  if 
the  element  of  faecal  impaction  be  superadded,  as  all  clinicians  are 
femiliar  with  the  fact  that  the  bowels  will  move  of  themselves  at 
times  even  under  its  full  narcotic  effects.  The  remedy  is  best  given 
|n  fluid  form,  as  in  the  tincture,  that  the  dose  may  be  graduated  in 
Jte  repetition  to  secure  its  full  effect  without  danger  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
^^embered  that  opium,  with  all  its  active  prmciples,  is  of  more 
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value  in  the  relief  of  peritonitis  than  morphia  alone.  The  idea  that 
opium  does  harm  by  "  masking  the  symptoms,'*  as  advanced  bj  the 
gynaecologists  and  surgeons,  is  unfounded  in  fact.  Opium  masks  no 
symptom  but  pain.  A  careful  watch  should  be  kept  upon  all  pa- 
tients treated  with  large  or  frequently  repeated  doses  of  opium,  that 
its  toxic  effects  be  avoided.  Not  infrequently  symptoms  of  poison- 
ing have  supervened  after  a  sudden  relief  of  pain,  necessitating  the 
use  of  means  to  keep  the  patient  awake  for  a  number  of  hours. 

Hot  embrocations  or  poultices  applied  over  large  surfaces  of  thft 
abdomen  give  great  comfort  to  the  patient,  though  the  very  oppoatB 
treatment  by  an  ice  bag,  occasionally  shifted  or  suspended,  is  mofe 
agreeable  in  some  cases  in  the  inception  of  the  disease. 

So  soon  as  a  distinct  doughy  sensation  or  a  more  marked  fluctu- 
ation indicates  the  development  of  pus,  steps  should  be  taken  at 
once  to  secure  its  evacuation.  In  cases  of  doubt  it  is  best  to  make  a 
tentative  exi^oration  with  the  needle  of  the  aspirator,  a  large-sized 
needle  being  preferred  on  account  of  the  Uability  of  occlusion  with 
tissue  shreds  or  other  debris.  It  is  quite  surprising  how  rapidly  a 
case  clears  up  at  times  after  the  evacuation  of  even  only  a  drachm 
or  two  of  oedematous  fluid.  More  frequently,  however,  a  laparo- 
tomy must  be  performed  and  the  abscess  completely  discliargei 
An  abscess  of  more  superficial  situation,  of  larger  size,  or  of  con- 
tinuous formation  is  best  relieved  by  free  incision.  As  to  the  time  of 
the  operation,  the  old  rule,  iibi  pus  ibi  incisiOy  holds  good  here  as 
elsewhere.  An  early  evacuation  of  the  products  of  inflammatioa 
prevents  the  supreme  danger  of  perforative  peritonitis  or  the  forma- 
tion of  burrowing  sinuses,  fistulsB,  amyloid  degeneration,  and  maras- 
mus. Indurated  tumora  are  sometimes  made  to  soften  under  the 
long-continued  use  of  cataplasms,  and  chronic  thickenings  of  the 
walls  of  the  intestine  are  relieved  by  general  tonics,  mild  laxatives, 
mineral  waters,  and  gentle  frictions  with  iodine  or  mercurial  oint- 
ments. 

Perforative  peritonitis  calls  for  immediate  laparotomy,  which  i* 
most  successful  when  not  too  long  delayed,  i.e.,  beyond  the  third  day 
(Fitz).  It  is,  however,  not  true  that  laparotomy  is  imperative  in  au 
cases  of  typhlitis.  Judgment  must  be  used  here  as  elsewhere.  The 
siu-geon  is  too  often  and  too  directly  followed  in  certain  cases  by  the 
undertiiker.  Literature  abounds  in  cases  where  delay  in  operation 
(laparotomy)  has  permitted  natural  resolution.  The  frequently  ^^ 
rapidly  recurrent  cases  point  most  strongly  to  the  necessity  of  exsec- 
tion,  though  even  in  these  cases  it  may  be  a  question  if  it  be  not 
wiser  to  suffer  a  week  or  two  once  a  year  or  once  in  several  years. 
Relapses  occur  also  after  laparotomy. 

Under  no  circumstances  should  a  patient  affected  with  typhlitis 
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[leave  his  bed  until  the  last  trace  of  inflammation  has  subgided^  as 
]  there  is  always  liability  to  recurrence  or  relapse. 

INTESTINAL  OCCLU8I0N, 

The  writers  of  antiquity  used  the  tenns  ileua  and  vohmlus  to 
defic;ribe  many  and  very  varied  diseases  of  the  intestine.     Volvulus 
lias  become  limited  in  our  day  to  that  pecidiar  torsion  upon  its  own 
axis  which  the  intestine  sonietimes  undergoes,  and  which  is  the  rar- 
I  e^t  form  of  intestinal  occlusion  ;  while  ileus  has  come  to  be  used  as  a 
I  generic  term  to  express  occlusion  from  whatever  cause.     Miserere 
^  was  a  term  often  used  by  the  older  clinicians  to  expi-ess  the  agony 
I  caused  by  this  condition.     Occlusion  of  the  intestine  is  naturally  a 
I  clinicAl  expression  based  upon  a  gross  anatomical  state.     The  state 
may  arise  from  a  multitude  of  causes,  but  the  general  result  >vill  be 
the  same.     Occlusion  of  the  intestine  neceHsarily  implies  a  state  of 
!  obstinate  and  prolonged  constipation,  usually  in  this  condition  termed 
obstipation.     ConstijMtion  is  in  itself  a  relative  condition.     Accord- 
ing to  the  teachings  of  pliysiology  the  intestines  should  be  evacuated 
[  once  in  twenty-four  hours,  usually  after  the  break  of  the  fast  in  the 
morning.     Peristalsis  is  started  in  the  stomach  with  the  ingestion  of 
ffxid,  to  propagate  itself  along  the  entire  course  of  the  intestinal  tract, 
and  thus  to  secui'e  the  evacuation  of  any  matter  in  its  lowest  parts. 
Evacuation  once  a  day  woulil  constitute  \Wth  soTne  individuals  an 
ubnormal  state  ;  once  every  other  day,  twice  a  week,  once  a  week, 
are  conditions  often  noticetl.     Instances  are  upon  record  where  the 
bowels  have  not  l^»en  evacuated  for  a  month,  for  two  months,  for 
even  three  months,  without  danger. 

1.  The  tendency  of  civilization  is  more  and  more  toward  the  state 
of  constipation.  In  the  first  place,  life  becomes  more  and  more  sed- 
entary ;  women  are  constipattxl  almost  as  a  rule* 

In  the  s<^cond  place*  food  is  more  and  more  completely  digested  by 
the  cuisine f  so  that  the  amount  of  indigestible  residue  which  may 
alone  traverse  the  whole  course  of  the  intestinal  c^nal  becomes  less 
and  less.  The  life  of  man  becomes  also  moi-e  and  more  sedentar>'. 
In-do<:»r  avocations  increase  with  the  advance  of  civilization.  Animal 
food  prevails  more  and  more.  All  these  things  tend  to  render  the 
bowels  sluggish  and  to  j)roduce  states  of  constipation.  Preoccupa- 
tion of  the  mind  is  a  notorious  factor.  The  concentration  of  business 
and  professional  avocations  diverts  nerve  force  from  the  intestinal 
canal  as  well  as  from  the  stomach.  A  fine  illustration  of  this  effect 
is  noticed  in  the  insane,  whose  intense  preuccuj ration  leads  to  neglect 
of  the  natural  functions,  The  large  intestine  l;*ecomes  enonnously 
dilated  in  these  cases,  and  stretched  so  that  the  transverse  colon  may 
present  a  distinct  M  shape. 
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Hypochondriacs  are  nearly  always  constipated.  While  constipa- 
tion is  a  relative  condition,  the  state  is  absolute  in  an  individual,  and 
the  condition  produces  distinct  discomfort.  There  is  flatulence  with 
borborygmi  and  eructations  of  gas  ;  colicky  pain  from  distention; 
dyspepsia;  at  times,  from  the  irritation  of  accumulated  masses,  dys- 
enteric phenomena.  There  is  malaise,  depression  of  spirits,  not 
infrequently  evidence  of  disturbed  circulation  in  the  peripheral 
vessels,  acne  about  the  face,  haemorrhoids,  etc. 

Constipation  is  usually  relieved  by  appropriate  treatment  of  the 
cause,  as  by  the  regulation  of  exercise,  a  daily  wralk  or  ride  on  horse- 
back,  some  kind  of  gymnastics,  massage  and  faradization  of  the 
abdomen,  enemas  ;  by  address  to  conditions  of  the  blood,  as  to  chlo- 
rosis or  anaemia,  by   iron,  belladonna,  str^'chnia;  in  amenorrhoea 
by  pills  which    contain  aloes,   the  official  pill  of  aloes  and  iron, 
arsenic,  etc.     Sometimes  a  teaspoonful  of  Carlsbad  salts  in  a  glass  of 
hot  water  before  breakfast  will  suffice.     Then  resort  must  often  be 
had  to  vegetable  matters;  the  simplest  are  fruits  and  oatmeal.    The 
compound  pill  of  rhubarb,  calomel,  cascara  sagrada,  a  minute  pill 
of  podophyllin  gr.  i-i  at  bedtime,  are  effective  laxatives;  lastly, 
the  slow  injection  and  retention  until  morning  of  a  pint  of  pure  olive 
oU  every  night.     When  constipation  becomes  obstinate,  whether  of 
slow  or  sudden  development,  it  is  an  obstipation  and  constitutes  a 
marked  factor  in  the  history  of  occlusion  of  the  intestine.    An  occlu- 
sion may  be  caused  simply  by  accumulation  of  faeces,  the  so-called 
coprostasis,  or,  when  especially  marked  at  the  region  of  the  caecum, 
as  typhlitis  stercoralis.     This  condition  may  be  usually  recognized  by 
palpation,  which  reveals  a  sausage-like  mass  in  the  course  of  the 
colon,  sometimes  by  touch  of  the  finger  introduced  into  the  rectum. 
Occasionally  the  diagnosis  may  be  estabUshed  only  ex  juvantibus- 
that  is,  by  prolonged  and  repeated  irrigation  of  the  bowels  in  the 
knee-elbow  posture. 

2.  The  occlusion  may  result  also  from  a  foreign  body—co^i 
buttons,  fruit  stone,  marbles,  teeth,  parts  of  the  insertions  of  teeftt 
hairs,  fragments  of  cotton,  dirt,  all  kinds  of  foreign  matters  taken 
purposely  or  accidentally,  especially  by  children  and  the  insane. 
Most  foreign  bodies  pass.  Fragments  of  oyster  shell  pass,  as  a  rule, 
in  the  course  of  time,  creating  often  much  mischief  by  the  way- 
More  angular  particles,  pins  or  needles,  may  do  destructive  damage 
by  perforations  of  the  intestine,  peritonitis,  or  the  formation  of  sinu- 
ous tracts,  burrowing  fistulae,  abscesses,  etc.  The  insolubU  drugs 
in  continuous  administration,  iron,  bismuth,  magnesia,  may  form 
concretions  in  the  intestinal  canal.  All  these  substances,  however, 
sink  into  insignificance,  so  far  as  foreign  bodies  are  concerned,  when 
compared  to  gall  stones,  which  constitute  the  most  frequent  cause 
of  intestinal  occlusion.     Gall  stones  from  one  to  three  inches  m 
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length  and  diameter  escape  from  the  gall  bladder  by  process  of 
direct  ulceration  into  the  transverse  colon,  and  are  passed  along  fit- 
fully, locked  up  at  times  in  the  intestinal  sacculte,  dislodged  under  a 
more  powerful  peristab^is,  as  a  rule  to  lx>  entirely  discharged,  but  not 
infrequently  of  themselves,  or  as  a  centre  for  fiecnl  matter,  to  be- 
[  come  direct  causes  of  occlusion. 

3.  Confining  the  caust»s  to  the  bowel  itself,  there  is  next  to  notice 
istricturef  as  a  rule  from  ub^erative  process.  Typhoid  fever,  tuber- 
culosis, and  dysentery  are  the  disefises  which  most  frerpieotly  pni- 
duce  ulceration  in  the  intestinal  canal  or  cicatrization.  Typhoid  and 
tuberctUous  ulcei's  seldom  contract  the  lumen  of  the  ho  web  On  the 
other  hand,  dysenteric  ulcei*s  frequently  narrow  the  bowel,  and  al- 

imost  exclusively,  of  coui'se,  the  larg^e  intestine.  Syphilis  and  carci- 
jnoma  are  perhaps  the  most  frequent  causes  of  stricture.  In  both 
leases  the  diagnosis  may  \je  made,  as  a  rule,  by  the  introduction  of 
the  finger.  In  both  cases  the  lesion  is  usuall}^  situated  in  the  rectum 
,  and  within  reach  of  touch. 

4.  Passing  next  t4>  extrinsic  causes,  the  first  condition  to  be  no- 
Iticed  is  that  of  internal  strnntjnlation.  In  all  cases  of  occlusion 
[careful  search  must  be  made  fur  tlie  common  forms  of  hernia,  in 
I  the  elimination  t>f  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  rectal  antl 
[Taginal  examinations.     The  intestine  is  sometimes  strangulated  by 

sing  through  natural  or  acquired  ix^rforations  of  the  mesentery, 
for  instance,  the  foramen  of  Winslow,  orifices  in  the  mesentery, 
meso-colon,  omentum.  Sometimes  a  loop  of  intestine  slips  under 
the  lower  edge  of  the  elongated  mesentery,  low  in  the  pelvis,  or  in- 
sinuates itself  under  the  pedicle  of  an  ovarian  or  uterine  tumor. 
The  most  frequent  cause  of  strangulation  is  that  which  tx*curs  as  the 
result  of  inflammation,  especially  of  tul>orculous  character,  whereby 
bands  of  false  membrane  are  formed  or  abmirmal  adhesions.  A 
knuckle  of  intestine  may  slip  under  an  arch  formed  by  adhesion  in 
the  tip  of  the  vermiform  appendix,  or  parts  of  the  intestine  may  he 
nipped  or .  compressed  by  agglutinative  inflammation.  Under  this 
head  bek»ng  also  the  cases  of  obstniction  from,  compress  ion,  as 
by  tumor,  uterine  or  ovarian,  aneurit^m,  retroperitoneal  gland,  etc, 

5.  Volvulus,  torsion  of  the  bowel  upon  itself,  implies  some  de- 
■fect  in  innervation  which  disturl>s  the  tonicity  of  the  gut.  Cases 
I  have  been  reported  where  a  volvulus,  after  being  untwisted,  twisted 
I  hack  upon  itself. 

6.  The  most  fretiuent  and  strange  of  all  the  accidents  which  oc- 
cur to  the  intestine  are  the  so-called  invaginfitions  or  intitsstiscep- 

\iionSf  a  process  which  has  been  coarsely  likened  to  a  telescoping  of 
be  gut.     This  condition  implies  also  some  defect  in  nutrition  or  in- 
Inervationj  whereby  a  ring  of  the  gut  becomes  paralyzed,  to  permit 
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the  upper  portion  to  slip  into  its  interior.     Invag^ation  of  tbe 
intestine  is  most  frequently  observed  in  childhood^  one-half  of  alldie 
cases  under  the  age  of  seven.     As  a  rule  the  small  intestine  slipi 
into  the  large,  or  the  ileo-c«cal  valve  leads  the  way,  or  the  lips  of  the 
valve  glide  into  the  ascending  colon  and  in  the  extension  of  inTi- 
gination  drag  down  successive  portions  of  the  colon.     In  adult  ik, 
where  the  condition  is  mucAi  more  infrequent,  the  ileum  may  be  in* 
tussuscepted  into  itself,  or  more  rarely  the  jejunum  into  the  ileum; 
rarest  of  all,  the  ileum  is  intussusccpted  through  the  ileo-caecal  valte. 
In  the  process  of  invagination  two  peritoneal  and  two  mucous  coate 
come  in  contact.     The  part  of  the  bowel  which  begins  the  inhissos- 
ception  continues  always  the  lowest  part,  and  the  extension  of  the 
process  takes  place  at  the  expense  of  the  intussuscipient  gut,  so  that 
in  the  ordinary  case  the  lips  of  the  ileo-caecal  valve  advance  through 
the  ascending  colon,  across  the  transverse  colon  at  the  expense  of  the 
ascending  colon,  down  the  descending  colon  at  the  expense  of  the 
transverse  colon,  to  finally  protrude,  sometimes  in  an  elongated  mass^ 
at  the  anus.     If  the  process  were  a  simple  telescoping,  with  apposi- 
tion of  two  serous  and  two  mucous  membranes  and  a  maintenance 
of  the  lumen  of  the  bowel,  it  would  not  do  so  much  damage.    Unfo^ 
tunately,  however,  this  is  not  all  of  the  process.     The  mesentervis 
dragged  in  with  the  descending  gut,  so  that  its  lumen  comes  to  lie 
against  the  wall  of  the  recei\'ing  gut.     Moreover,  the  vessels  in  the 
mesentery  are  blocked.     Necrosis  sets  in  and  the  intussuscepted  gat 
sloughs.     This  process  may  take  place  quickly,  so  that  the  invagi- 
nated  gut  may  be  discharged  in  twenty  to  thirty  days,  sometimes  b 
the  end  of  the  first  week  ;  or,  again,  it  may  be  protracted  for  a  year 
or  more,  Avith  the  continuous  danger  of  occlusion  or  of  pyaemia  and 
marasmus.     Recovery   occurs,  however,   in  about  half  the  case^ 
According  to  the  statistics  of  Brinton,  of  every  hundred  cases  of  in- 
testinal obstruction  forty-three  are  cases  of  intussusception,  twenty- 
sev(3n  of  internal  strangulation,  seventeen  of  stricture,  five  of  impac- 
tion of  gall  stones,  eight  of  torsion  or  twisting. 

Symj^toms. — Besides  the  constipation  referred  to,  occlusion  at 
the  intestine  announces  itself  by  severe  pain.  The  pain  is  usually 
paroxysmal  in  its  severity,  though  more  or  less  continuous— par* 
oxysmal  because  it  exhausts  the  nerve  centres  for  a  time.  Violent 
tormina  characterize  nearly  all  cases.  TeyiesmuSy  with  straining  at 
stool  and  the  discharge  of  bloody  mucus,  is  more  especiaUy  charac- 
teristic of  intussusception.  Vomiting  occurs  in  all  cases.  It  is  usu- 
ally excessive,  often  stercoraceous,  and  may  with  its  repetition  so 
harass  the  patient  as  to  entirely  prevent  sleep.  It  would  seem  as  if 
nature  made  the  effort  to  overcome  the  obstruction  by  the  discharge 
above  of   a  large  quantity  of  fluid  matter.     The  fluid,  finding  no 
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mtiet  be  ejected  from  the  mouth.  Vomiting  grows  in  fre- 
quency and  severity  as  the  occlusion  approximates  the  stomach* 
Stercoraceous  vomiting  indicates  occhision  of  the  large  intestine. 
Valuable  infonnation  is  furnished  by  the  action  of  the  kidneys.  The 
urine  is  often  remarkably  reduced,  and  the  reduction  stands  iu  re- 
lation to  tlie  situation  of  the  block.  Ocelufeion  high  in  the  course  of 
the  canal  most  markedly  reduces  the  quantity  of  urine.  Various 
explanations  have  been  offered  to  account  for  thits  fact.  Barlow 
thuught  that  the  scantiness  of  urine  was  due  to  the  fact  that  there 
was  left  no  surface  for  absorption.  Brinton  attributed  it  to  the  pro- 
fiLse  vomiting,  which  discharged  the  riuids  of  the  btxly  in  this  way; 
Seilgwick  to  shock,  which  is  most  marked  in  canes  uf  high  occlusion. 
Valuable  information  may  be  at  times  derived  from  the  discovery  of 
indfcan  in  the  urine.  In  cases  of  high  occlusion  the  amount  of  in- 
dican  is  increased — that  is  to  say,  the  inilicau  does  not  untlergo  the 
subsequent  changes  which  eliminate  it  from  the  bowel.  Indican 
reveals  itself  sometimes  by  the  blue  color  of  indigo,  which  may  be 
especially  observed  in  de<:omposing  urine.  More  freciuently  the  color 
of  the  urine  is  nomial  and  the  indican  must  lie  disclosed  by  chemi- 
C4il  test.  To  a  quantity  of  urine  in  a  test  tul^e  is  added  an  equal 
quantity  of  fuming  nitro-muriatic  acid,  and  to  tliis  fluid  three*  or  at 
the  most  four,  drops  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  chloriuntetl  p<>tash, 
whereby  the  deep-blue  color  of  iudigo  is  produced.  A  few  drops  of 
chloroform  added  to  this  mixture,  which  is  then  gently  agitated, 
carry  the  blue  color  with  a  deposit  of  the  chloroform  to  the  bottom 
of  the  tube. 

The  condition  of  the  ctbdomen  itself  furnishes  the  next  infor- 
mation. Distended  over  its  whole  course  and  markedly  tympanitic 
ever^^where  means  usually  occlusion  in  the  course  uf  the  large  intes- 
tine. Distentions  limited  more  particularly  to  the  upper  region  of 
the  abdomen,  with  collapse  of  the  lower  region,  indicate  occlusion 
of  the  small  intestine.  The  percussion  tiofe^  the  discovery  of 
masses,  solid  or  gaseous,  by  palpation,  indicate  to  some  extent 
the  situation  and  charticter  of  the  lesion. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  existence  of  an  occlusion  is,  as  a  rule,  suffi- 
ciently easy.  Occlusion  must  be  separat4?d  frum  typhhtis,  coprosta- 
sis,  and  peritonitis.  Typhlitis  shows  a  circumscribed  mtiss  in  the 
region  of  the  ciecum,  with  at  times  symptoms  of  pressure  in  the 
right  lower  extremity.  Sooner  or  later  an  abscess  may  te  discov- 
ered in  the  course  of  the  disease.  Coprostasis  is  relieved  by  irriga- 
tion or  by  hydragogue  laxatives.  Peritonitis  shows  fever,  dulness 
to  percussion  at  the  sides  of  the  abdomen,  pain  in  micturition,  ab- 
sence of  faecal  vomiting.  The  cause  of  peritonitis  may  often  be  dis- 
covered. 
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The  discovery  of  the  cause  of  occlusion  is  unfortunately  more 
difficult.  Age,  gradual  development,  cachexia,  may  speak  for  can- 
cer, which  may  be  recognized  by  the  touch  in  the  rectum  or  by  pal- 
pation of  the  surface.  Previous  attacks  of  jaundice  in  females  past 
the  meridian  of  life  speak  for  occlusion  from  gall  stones.  A  pre- 
vious attack  of  dysentery  may  lead  to  the  discovery  of  stricture. 
The  injection  of  water  into  the  colon  may  locate  the  stricture.  The 
depth  to  which  a  rectal  bougie  may  be  introduced  may  also  furnish 
information. 

It  is  easy  to  multiply  words  in  the  differential  diagnosis  of  occlu- 
sion of  the  intestine.  No  field  of  medicine  is  more  obscure.  Diag- 
noses which  are  made  by  guess  or  which  are  based  upon  statistics 
fail  oftener  than  they  succeed  in  an  individual  case. 

The  prognosis  is  always  grave  and  takes  color  wholly  from  the 
nature  of  the  lesion. 

Treatment, — Laxatives  in  the  early  treatment  of  the  condition 
may  not  bo  pushed  too  far.  *'  It  is  easier  to  untie  a  knot/^  Leichten- 
stem  says,  *'by  gentle  than  by  forcible  means.  Forcible  means 
often  make  it  tighter.^*  Purgatives  may  lacerate  the  bowel  and  pro- 
duce fatal  peritonitis.  An  intussusception  may  at  times  be  over- 
come by  the  injection  of  water  or  air.  A  stricture  may  be  dilated 
with  the  bougie.  The  contents  of  the  stomach  may  always  be  dis- 
charged by  the  stomach  tube.  This  process  prevents  extreme  ten- 
sion, lessens  peristalsis,  puts  the  intestine  at  rest,  and  favors  the 
chance  of  recovery  where  recovery  is  possible.  This  method,  which 
is  officially  known  as  Kussmaul's,  was  really  first  used,  practised 
and  published  in  Cincinnati  five  years  before  the  report  of  Kuss- 
maul's cases. 

The  classical  treatment  of  occlusion  is  the  administration  of 
opium  in  doses  which  put  the  bowel  at  rest.  Opium  is  given  pre- 
ferably in  the  form  of  tincture,  and  close  watch  is  kept  upon  its  ef- 
fects.    Hot  applications  are  usually  made  to  the  surface. 

Radical  treatment  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  laparotomy,*  * 
question  which  may  be  decided  only  by  a  consultation  of  physicians 
in  an  individual  case. 

CANCER  OF  THE  INTESTINES. 

The  intestine  is  one  of  the  rarer  seats  of  carcinoma.  It  is  af- 
fected, in  fact,  in  but  four  to  eight  per  cent  of  all  cAses  of  cancer. 
The  disease  is  four  times  more  frequent  in  the  large  than  in  thesnuJ* 
intestine,  and  is  seated  in  the  rectum  in  eighty  per  cent  of  all  cases. 
It  is  next  most  frequent  at  the  flexures  of  the  colon.  The  cancer  i* 
commonly  primary,  and  subsequently  invades  the  peritoneum,  mesen- 
tery, and  retroperitoneal  glands,  or  sends  a  metastatic  deposit  to  the 
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liver.     Sometimes  this  relation  is  reversed:  the  disease  of  the  intes- 
tine is  secondary  to  that  of  the  liver. 

The  form  is  usually  scirrhus.  Colloid  comes  next,  and  colloid 
cancer  has  been  recognized  in  matter  in  the  fseces  before  the  devel- 
opment of  symptoms  (Charon,  Ledegank).  Sarcoma  is  still  more 
rare.  Lympho-sarcoma  may  extend  to  the  rectum  from  neighboring 
hTnph  glands,  and  melano-sarcoma  or  carcinoma  may  develop  in  the 
intestine  (only  in  the  rectum)  by  metastasis  from  the  eye  or  skin. 

Scirrhus  of  the  rectum  constitutes,  as  stated,  the  most  common 
form.  The  deposit  is,  as  a  rule,  more  or  less  circular.  It  fonns  an 
encroaching  ring  which  constricts,  finally  occludes,  the  lumen  of  the 
gut.  Peripheral  extension  gives  rise  to  agglutinative  inflammation^ 
which  finally  converts  contiguous  structures  into  an  indurated  mass. 
Ulcerative  processes,  degenerations,  and  dissolutions  bring  about  the 
same  destructive  changes  as  at  other  seats.  Cancer  is  rare  before 
forty,  and  occurs  in  both  sexes  with  equal  frequency. 

St/niptoms. — The  disease  develops  very  insidiously,  and  frequently 
exists  for  months  unrecognized.  Disturbances  of  digestion,  more 
especially  alternating  constipation  and  diarrhoea,  the  dysenteric 
phenomena,  tenesmus,  bloody  mucus,  etc.,  wth  gradual  but  pro- 
gressive degradation  of  vigor,  announce  its  onset  as  a  rule.  Pa- 
tients are  commonly  treated  for  chronic  intestinal  catarrh,  or  for 
haemorrhoids,  or,  especially  in  women,  for  affections  of  contiguous 
viscera,  especially  the  uterus  and  ovaries.  The  obstinacy  of  the 
symptoms  to  treatment  leads  finally  to  examination  of  the  rectum, 
"vvith,  as  a  rule,  the  immediate  recognition  of  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease. This  examination  should  be  made  early  in  cases  of  chronic  in- 
testinal disease,  for  the  reason  that  ciichexia  develops  later  in  carci- 
noma of  the  intestine  than  elsewhere.  The  same  remark  applies 
also  to  pain.  The  form  of  the  f(Bces  is  often  characteristic.  Fre- 
quently the  faeces  are  compressed  into  bands  or  rods,  which  alone 
may  pass  the  constricted  regions.  Tape-Uke,  lead-pencil,  sheep- 
balls,  are  terms  applied  to  matter  so  compressed.  Naturally  this 
alteration  of  form  refers  simply  to  anatomical  change,  which  may 
depend  upon  various  other,  often  outside,  causes.  Far  more  charac- 
teristic is  the  discharge  of  decomposing,  highly  offensive  matter 
mixed  with  blood  and  pus,  in  which,  in  rare  cases,  cancer  masses 
themselves  may  be  detected  and  disclosed.  A  tumor  may  tell  the 
stor}^  to  the  touch. 

Duodenal  cancer  would  show  the  same  symptoms  as  cancer  of 
the  pylorus — to  wit,  dyspepsia,  vomiting,  and  dilatation,  with 
icterus  at  times  in  addition.  Perforation  produces  the  symptoms 
of  more  or  less  sudden  collapse.  Perforation  of  the  bladder  leads  to 
the  discharge  of  faeces,  intestinal  gases,  etc.,  with  the  urine. 
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The  diagnosis  really  rests  upon  the  recognition  of  the  constric- 
tion by  the  finger  introduced  into  the  rectum,  where  the  disease  is 
accessible  ;  in  higher  regions  of  the  intestine,  by  the  detection  of  a 
tumor  by  palpation.     In  consequence  of  the  pecuhar  attachment  of 
the  intestine  the  tumor  often  changes  place,  may  at  times  disappear, 
and,  in  upper  regions  of  the  intestine,  may  be,  by  pressure,  consider- 
ably displaced.     The  presence  of  icterus  with  normal  acidity  of  the 
gastric  juice  speaks  for  duodenal  rather  than  for  pyloric  cancer. 
FsBcal  masses  may  be  usually  removed  by  copious  irrigation.  Tumore 
of  the  kidney  and  mesentery  are  situated  behind  the  intestine.     Cir- 
cumscribed or  inspissated  peritoneal  exudations,  as  after  typhlitis, 
which  most  closely  resemble  cancer,  may  be  often  distinguished  by 
the  age  of  the  patient  and  the  previous  history  of  the  disease.  Some- 
times a  diagnosis  may  be  quickly  reached  after  free  irrigation  and 
under  chloroform  narcosis.     The  use  of  chloroform  is  especially  of 
value  in  cases  of  rectal  cancer,  where  examination  is  attended  with 
pain.     An  obscure  case  may  justify  the  excision  of  a  fragment  from 
the  rectum  for  microscopic  examination.      The  ratio  of  frequency 
helps  the  diagnosis.     In  eighty  per  cent  of  all  cases  of  intestinal 
cancer  the  disease  is  in  the  rectum,  in  fifteen  per  cent  in  the  caecum 
and  colon,  in  five  per  cent  in  the  intestine.     The  prognosis  \^  fatal. 
The  treatment  is  wholly  symptomatic  and  surgical. 

PKRITOXITIS, 

Inflammation,  usually  infection,  of  the  peritoneum. 

History, — Knowledge  of  the  existence  of  peritonitis  as  an  inde- 
pendent disease  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  present  century., 
iuid  is  due  largely  to  contributions  of  Laennec,  Corvisart,  and  Brous- 
bais.  Louis,  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  century,  recognized  the  fact 
that  spontaneous  or  idiopathic  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  is 
very  rare.  Peritonitis  is  regarded  at  the  present  time  as  a  second- 
ary malady.  Cases  of  so-called  primary  peritonitis  become  rarer 
every  year,  and  are  accounted  for,  in  the  absence  of  mechanical 
cause  or  extension  of  inflammation  from  contained  or  contiguous 
viscus,  by  the  action  of  poisons,  micro-organisms  or  their  products, 
circulating  with  the  blood  and  lymph. 

Etiology, — In  the  majority  of  cases  peritonitis  may  be  accoi 
for  by  obvious  cause.  As  commonly  encountered,  it  is  most  fre- 
quently due  to,  or  consequent  upon,  inflammation  of  the  uterus  and 
its  adnexa.  Thus,  circumscribed  peritonitis  is  a  frequent  sequence 
of  salpingitis  (gonorrhoea),  and  general  peritonitis  is  a  common  and 
grave  complication  of  the  puerperium.  The  next  most  frequen* 
cause  is  hernia.  Hereupon  ensue,  in  the  order  of  frequency,  ulctf 
and  cancer  of  the  stomach ;  diseased  processes  of  the  intestine,  es* 
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pecially  typhlitis,  typhoid »  dysenteric,  tubei^cuIouSj  carcinomatoiia 
ulcers  of  the  intestine ;  subsequently,  diseased  prtxresses  of  other 
organs  and  viscera,  liver,  kidneys,  spleen,  mesent*:*ric  glands,  etc. 
Aside  froui  the  \ocal  processes^  many  of  the  acute  infections  develop 
peritonitis.  Pyaemia  and  septicemia,  especially  septico-pyaE^mia^ 
scarlet  fever,  small-pox,  erysipelas,  and  rht^umatism  may  beget  the 
disease,  usually  late  in  their  course.  Scurvy,  various  lijemorrhagic 
maladies,  esj^ecially  Bright's  disease,  make  the  peritoneum  vulner- 
able. Perit<:initis  is  distinguished,  according  to  its  extent,  as  cir- 
cumscribed and  diifused  ;  according  to  its  intensity,  as  acute  and 
chronic.  Peritonitis  marked  by  the  rapid  accumulation  of  gas  from 
perforation  of  a  hollow  viscus  is  distinguished  as  pneumo- peritonitis, 
Meta^static  deposits  from  tuberculosis  and  cancer  prufliice  tuberculouB 
and  cancerous  peritonitis. 

Symptoms, — Pain  is  the  most  prominent  symptom.  It  is  local- 
ized or  diffuse,  according  to  the  situation  or  extent  of  the  diseased 
process.  It  is  usually  acute  and  ittteu.^e.  and  is  associated  with  an 
expression  of  extreme  anxiety  ;  the  weight  of  the  bedclothes  must 
be  lifted  from  the  body.  The  pain  is  intensely  aggravated  by  motion. 
The  action  of  the  diaphragm  is  hemmed  in  inspiration.  The  act  of 
urination,  especiaUtj  at  its  close,  is  attended  with  severe  pain^ 
due  to  traction  of  the  contracting  bladder,  paresis  of  which  reduces 
the  quantity  of  urine,  Tlie  abdomen  soon  becomes  distended^ 
meteoric,  piirtly  from  accumulation  of  gases,  partly  from  paresis  of 
the  abdominal  walls.  The  natural  dulness  of  the  Uver  and  spleen 
may  be  substituted  by  tymimnites.  This  distention  of  tht^  abdomi- 
nal cav*ity  displaces  tlie  thoracic  viscera;  the  lungs  may  descend  no 
lower  than  the  fourth  or  fifth  ribs;  the  heart  is  dislocated  upward 
and  outward.  Whether  from  mechanical  cause  or  toxic  effect*  there 
is  vomiting  and  singuitus,  trrfh  obstipation  of  the  bowels.  Acute 
peritonitis  is  attended  with  fever,  which  may  or  may  not  be  present 
in  chronic  forms.  The  pidse  is  small  and  freijueut,  the  respiration  is 
rapid,  the  features  are  pinched  and  anxious,  and  thus  the  patient  falls 
into  rapid  collapse. 

The  diagnosis  rests  upon  the  recognition  of  the  cause.  The  dis- 
ease must  be  distinguished  from  hysterical  states  with  hypersBsthesia 
of  the  abdominal  walls.  The  age  and  sex  of  the  patient,  the  absence 
of  perception  of  pain  on  diversion  of  the  mind  from  the  seat  of  the  dis- 
ease, together  with  the  signs  of  hysteria — to  wit,  globus,  convulsions, 
absence  of  paiii  on  deep  pressure — usually  suffice  to  separate  the  i 
maladies.  The  pain  of  gall  stones  and  kidney  stones,  eardialgias 
and  colics,  is  not  aggravated  by  motion  and  is  unattended  by 
fever.  Pneumoperitonitis  is  recognized  by  the  rapid  distention  with 
gas,  tympanites  on  percussion,  high  stand  of  the  diapliragm,  intense  J 
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pain,  and  rapid  collapse.  The  effusion  oi  peritonitis  is  distinguished 
from  that  of  common  ascites,  as  withdrawn  in  either  case  by  aspira- 
tion, by  the  higher  specific  gravity  in  peritonitis,  above  1012,  and  by 
the  presence  usually  of  flocculi,  or  by  greater  turbidity,  etc.  Bloody, 
purulent,  or  ichorous  fluid  betokens  tuberculous  or  cancerous  peri- 
tonitis. Aid  is  furnished  in  the  recognition  of  these  forms  by  the 
discovery  of  outside  evidence  of  tuberculosis  or  cancer.  The  diag- 
nosis of  tubercular  affection,  which  most  chronic  cases  are  thus 
shown  to  be,  is  quickly  made  with  tuberculin  after  the  manner 
already  described.  The  author  has  never  yet  been  deceived  or  dis- 
apiKnnted  with  this  method  in  this  disease.  In  one  case  the  diag- 
nosis thus  established  was  verified  by  laparotomy.  The  prognosis 
is  always  grave,  but  takes  color  largely  from  the  cause. 

Tlie  treatment  consists  in  arrest  of  the  spread  of  the  disease. 
This  object  is  chiefly  to  be  accomplished  by  rtBst,  with  the  use  of 
opium.  Opium  with  all  its  constituents  is  better  than  any  one  of  its 
Hotivo  principles.  The  drug  is  often  given  in  peritonitis  in  the  form 
i>f  tho  tincture.  The  dose  may  begin  with  twenty  to  thirty  drops, 
and  Ih>  repeated  every  hour  or  two  until  it  produces  its  effects. 
Thort>  is  in  peritonitis  singular  tolerance  to  opium.  Nevertheless 
oautioi\  must  be  exercised,  and  the  pupils  and  the  breathing  watched, 
that  with  the  subsidence  of  pain  the  patient  be  not  left  narcotized. 
(\>UL  in  tho  form  of  ice  bags,  may  be  applied  only  at  the  start. 
Ui\^*Uori\nnfort  is  secured  later  with  hot  applications.  Perforative 
Hiul  tnU^ixnilous  j>eritonitis  justify  laparotomy  and  drainage,  which 
muv  Ih*  lutulo  more  or  less  continuous  with  the  physiological  salt  so- 
hitiou,  ouo  drachm  to  the  quart,  sterilized  and  warmed. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  LIVER. 


KJTERUS. 

The  li%^er  is  the  largest  gland  in  the  body,  and  has  perhaps  the 
most  numerous  and  most  varied  fuiicti<:>n9  to  perform,  yet  it  is  sel- 
I  *doiii  the  seat  of  disease.  It  is  said  that  the  liver  is  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning.  Of  the  affections  of  the  liver  proper — abscess, 
■cirrhosiB,  cancer,  eehinococcus,  amyloid  and  fatty  degeneration — 
very  few  belong  to  the  liver  alone.  Abscess  is  generally  a  part  of 
py?emia  or  the  result  of  a  deposit  from  dysentery.  Cirrhosis  occurs 
in  consequence  of  alcoholism  iind  is  associated  with  other  lesions 
proilueed  by  alcohol,  Echinococcus  is  a  parasite  ;  it  may  lodge  any- 
where in  the  lx>dy,  and  comes  to  affect  the  liver  simply  l>ecause  of  its 
proximity  to  the  stomach.  Fatty  and  amyloid  changes  are  degene- 
rative processes  in  consequence  of  suppuration,  syphilis^  tuberculo- 
sis, ei<^. 

Jaundice,  which  is  commonly  considered  as  the  sign  of  disease  of 
the  liver,  is  not  an  indication  of  disease  of  the  liver  at  all.     Jaundice 
iscldom  or  never  occurs  in  any  of  the  diseases  of  the  liver  just  men- 
tioned.    When  it  occurs  in  these  diseases  it  is  accidental     It  does 
not  belong  to  them,  ai;d  the  presence  of  it  rather  excludes  tlian  ad- 
mits them.     Jaundice  is  simply  a  symptom  of  occlusion  of  the  bile 
•ducts  from  any  one  of  twenty  or  thirt}^  causes.     The  worst  kind  of 
occlusion  of  the  gall  ducts  may  show  a  clear  skin,  and  disappearance 
•of  the  tint  of  jamidice  during  the  existence  of  this  occlusion  may  he 
I  ^  most  ominous  sign.     It  may  result  from  non-formation  of  bile,  sup* 
pression  and  not  retention— a  condition  which  speedily  terminates  in 
•death.     Jaundice  is  therefore  not  a  disease;   it  is  only  a  symptom 
I  of  many  diseases.     The  symptom  is,  however,  entitled  to  special  con- 
I  ^deration,  first,  because  it  is  so  obtrusive  as  to  be  recognizable  by 
I  -everybody  ;  second,  because  it  is  in  its  most  frequent  ftirm  produced 
by  a  distinct  cause — namely,  catarrh  of  the  bile  ducts  ;  third,  because 
'  in  its  graver  forms  it  requires  a  nice  study  of  a  great  number  of  dis- 
to  discover  the  cause  in  an  individual  case.     The  hght  of  a 
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great  many  diseases  is  focussed  upon  jaundice;  hence  jaundice  h» 
always  been  considered  an  interesting  symptom  to  study. 

The  question  of  the  production  of  jaundice  outside  the  livor  is 
largely  a  matter  of  definition.  It  has  long  been  claimed  that  the  dis- 
coloration of  the  skin  noticed  in  certain  cachexias,  or  more  espeoiaDy 
in  certain  infections  and  pyaDmic  processes,  etc.,  constitutes  a  i^irticu- 
lar  form  of  jaundice  whose  cause  was  located  in  the  blood.  It  was 
assumed  that  this  so-called  liaBmatogenous  jaundice  existed  inde- 
pendently of  any  affection  of  the  liver,  and  lines  were  drawn  by 
which  distinction  could  be  made  between  hoematogenous  andAe/w- 
togenoHs  jaundice.  The  conditions  could  never  have  lx>en  brought 
in  the  siime  consideration,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  coloring 
matter  of  the  blood  is  nearly  identical  with  that  of  the  bile.  For  cases 
of  haematogenous  jaundice  are  due  to  disintegration  of  blood  corpus- 
cles and  lilx^ration  of  colonng  matter.  In  these  cases  there  is  no  ques- 
tion of  docolorization  of  the  faeces  or  colorization  of  the  urine — Cfmdi- 
tions  rec^uisite  to  constitute  a  true  jaundice.  Consequently  the  sepa- 
ration of  haeniatogenous  from  hepatogenous  affe<^tions  has  little  or 
no  real  practical  interest.  When,  in  the  course  of  the  infections  or 
poisonings,  the  coloring  matter  of  the  bile  is  shut  off  from  the  intes- 
tine, to  be  reabsorbed  and  excreted  by  the  urine,  true  icterus  has 
occurred. 

Icterus  neonatorum  is  always  a  true  icterus.  It  shows  itself  in 
nearly  all  cases  of  enfeebled  children.  Plump,  healthy,  robust  in- 
fants at  birth  maintiiin  a  reddish  hue  or  have  it  substituted  by  the 
tints  of  h(»althy  flesh.  Infants  not  so  strong  have  the  reddish  hue  of 
birth  substituted  often  by  yellowish  tints  of  the  skin  and  mucosae. 
The  coliM-ation  passes  off  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  or  weeks. 
Should  it,  liowever,  i>ersist  longer  than  two  or  three  weeks,  it  as- 
sunu's  a  doojx'r  hue,  manismus  sets  in,  fever,  with  grave  nen'oiis 
synij^tonis,  and  there  is  presented  the  picture  of  icterus  gravis.  The 
light,  canalicular  catarrh  or  occlusion  by  inspissated  mucus,  which 
clauses  tlu^  milder  forms,  has  now  been  substituted  by  organic  chiUige 
which  has  Ird  to  compb^te  atresia  of  the  bile  ducts — a  condition  which 
is  sometimes  congenital. 

Histort/. — Jaundice  comes  from  the  French  word  jaune,  yellow. 
The  Germans  call  the  dis(»ase.  from  their  own  word  for  yellow,  gelh, 
GelbsurUt.  the  yellow  disease.  The  technical  is  the  Greek  term. 
icterus,  Tlie  Greeks  called  icterus  a  disease.  Aret«us  derived 
the  word  from  certain  yellow-eyed,  four-footed  terrestrial  animals 
called  iktides.  Pliny  derived  it  from  a  bird  called  icterus,  the  sight 
of  which  cured  the  patient  but  killed  the  bird.  This  bird  is  no^ 
believed  to  have  been  the  golden  oriole.  Suidas  takes  it  from  ikuv(^* 
a  kite  which  has,  according  to  De  Haen,  yellow  eyes.     The  Romans 
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morbus  regius,  from  the  yellow  color  of  gold,  the  rex  me- 
t  alio  rum. 

The  bile  plajeil  a  most  importaDt  purt  in  ancient  pathology. 
The  Grecian  fathers  had  many  varieties  of  bile.  Aret^eus  spoko 
of  white  and  black  bile.  Icterus  albus,  icterus  ruber,  icterus  c(i*ru- 
^Jeujs,  were  names  for  chlorosis,  erythema,  and  cyanosis.  The  bile 
owed  about  the  body  curiously  in  ancient  pathology,  to  account 
r  many  diseases.  It  was  especially  rcssponsible  for  mental  dis- 
and  depressions.  Melancholia  means  black  bile  ;  hypuchondn- 
refers  to  the  liver  **  under  the  cartilage." 

Symptoms, — The  color  of  the  skin  varies  in  all  degrees  of  in- 
tensity in  jaundice,  from  a  light,  almost  imperceptible  tinge  to  a 
deep-mahogany  hue.  Once  distinctly  manifest,  it  varies  in  shade, 
but  preserves  its  main  color  throughout  the  disease.  In  lighter  de- 
posit it  is  most  manifest  about  the  forehead,  the  roots  of  the  hair,  so 
that  it  may  escape  recognition  in  a  man  with  his  hat  on  in  the  street. 
The  tint  is  diffused  over  the  b<Mly,  but  is  most  marked  on  the  flexor 
surfaces.     The  bile  is  deposited  also  in  the  various  mucossp,  but  the 

t  is  hidden  by  the  deeper  color  of  the  blood,  to  become  manifest 
only  under  pressure  which  removes  the  blood,  or  in  thin  mucous 
membranes.  It  may  l>e  seen  always  in  the  conjunctiva,  and,  though 
visible  on  the  lips,  shows  itself  on  the  hard  and  soft  palate. 

The  cause  of  jaundice  is  occlusion  of  the  bile  ducts.  In  conse- 
quence  of  this  occlusion  the  gall  bladder  and  liver  become  at  first 
distended,  while  the  bile  is  absorbed  by  the  blood  and  lymph  vessels 
to  be  distributed  over  the  body.  It  is  soon  visibly  present  in  the 
urine,  which,  too,  varies  in  every  shade  in  correspondence  with  the 
amount  of  coloring  nuittor  it  may  contain.  A  true  icterus  always 
stfiins  the  tirine,  and  the  diagnosis  of  the  condition  rests  largely 
upon  this  fact.  The  deeper  color  of  the  urine  becomes  apparent 
at  a  glance.  Agitation  of  the  vessel  containing  it  shows  a  foam, 
persistent  and  distinctly  colored.  Spread  in  a  thin  layer  over  a  porce- 
lain plate  and  stroked  with  a  glass  rod  dipped  in  fuming  nitric 
acid,  it  shows  a  play  of  color,  an  iridescence  from  oxy^genation. 
The  test  is  usually  made  by  pouring  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid 
into  a  tost  tube  and  adding  to  it  one  or  two  drops  of  fuming  nitric 
acid,  A  layer  of  the  urine  is  let  fall  upon  the  side  of  the  glass 
from  a  pipette.  When  there  is  much  bile  pigment  the  surface  of 
contact  of  the  two  fluids  shows  a  ring  of-  green,  violet,  and  red.  A 
smaller  amount  of  bile  is  detected  by  filtering  the  urine  and  ix>uring 
upon  the  filtrate  a  mixture  of  nitno  and  nitrous  acids,  whereby  the 
colored  rings  form  as  before.  There  are  finer  tests,  but  these  suffice 
r  all  clinical  purposes.  Pettenkofer's  test  for  bile  aci<l,  which 
insists  in  adding  a  solution  of  cane  sugar  1  :  500  and  a  trace  of 
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cx)ncentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  the  urine,  whereby  a  violet-red  color 
is  shown,  is  of  but  little  value.  The  color  is  clearly  exhibit^  oviy 
when  the  bile  acids  have  been  isolated.  The  detection  of  bile  acids 
in  the  urine  has,  anyhow,  but  little  diagnostic  value.  Small  quanti- 
ties can  be  detected  in  normal  urine. 

Occlusion  of  the  bile  ducts  shuts  the  bile  off  from  the  intestiiuJ 
canal ;  consequently  the  fceces  lose  their  color y  to  become  lightff. 
Moreover,  under  the  exclusion  of  bile  the  fats  are  no  longer  digeetei 
They  appear,  therefore,  pure  or  partially  decomi>osed,  to  impart  their 
own  color  to  the  stools ;  hence  in  a  case  of  complete  occlusion  the 
stools  assume  a  putty-like  appearance  and  consistence.  Watery 
stools  almost  never  show  any  of  the  ingredients  of  bile.  The  water 
of  these  stools  comes  from  the  blood.  True  jaundice  implies,  then- 
fore,  a  coloration  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  aho  d«- 
tinctly  of  the  urine,  and  a  decolor izat ion  of  the  stools.  Thiscol- 
lection  of  signs  protects  against  deceit  and  simulation.  Where  the  4 
face  has  been  colored,  as  by  saffron  or  a  turmeric,  the  color  maybe  :j 
removed  with  soap  or  with  a  chlorine  solution  or  chlorinated  lime,  j 
The  mucous  membranes  show  no  tint  and  the  urine  is  not  discolored.  ! 
When  the  urine  is  discolored,  as  by  rhubarb  and  santonin,  the  color  ] 
will  bo  converted  into  a  deep-red  hue  by  an  alkali,  which  vnM  only  ' 
make  browner  the  urine  of  jaundice.  Moreover,  in  these  cases  the  j 
stools  show  no  absence  of  color.  .  The  real  secretions  of  the  IkxIv- 
tears,  saliva,  sweat,  milk — are  never  colored,  or  only  so  rarely  as 
to  constitute  curious  cases.  Peculiar  yellowish  de})osits,  which  may 
assume  something  of  tubercular  aspect,  show  at  timers  on  the  sidn 
in  protracted  cases,  at  first  in  the  eyelids,  later  over  the  face  and 
the  rest  of  the  body,  to  constitute  the  condition  known  as  xanthe- 
la.«*nia.  Yellow  vision,  xanthopsia,  is  a  much  more  inf re(iuent  curi- 
osity. 

The  accumulation  of  bile  in  the  blood,  and  the  effect  of  its  coo- 
tact  with  tlu*  nervous  system,  produce  a  distinctive  train  of  satdP 
tonirt  aside  from  the  coloration  of  the  skin.  In  rather  more  than 
half  the  cases  the  sensitive  nerve  fibres  in  the  skin  are  irritated 
to  produce  itching.  Itching  occurs  in  jaundice  in  sixty-eigM 
per  cent  of  cases,  and  exists  in  all  grades  of  intensity.  It  is  a* 
times  so  severe  as  to  excessively  harass  the  patient  and  exhaust  the 
strength  from  want  of  sleep.  It  shows  itself,  as  a  rule,  most  in- 
tense on  till*  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet  and  between 
the  toes,  and  may  extend  to  involve  any  surface  of  the  body,  ft* 
usually  worse  at  night,  and  is,  as  a  rule,  when  it  shows  itself, »  j 
severe  as  to  call  for  si)ecial  treatment.  The  spirits  are  depreawi  j 
More  or  less  mental  hebetude  and  dulness  belong  to  jaundice'  '• 
There  is  also  a  train  of  dyspeptic  symptomSy  in  connection  wo** 
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ally  with  flatulence  and  con^sfipation^  which  belongs  to  the 
condition.  The  pulse  is  often  reduced  in  frequency  to  fifty,  forty, 
thirty  strokes  in  the  minute.  Frerichs  counted  twenty-oi^lit  in  one 
^eand  twenty-one  in  another.  Tlie  reduction  m  ascrilietl  to  the  di- 
rect action  of  the  bile  salts  upon  the  ganglia  in  the  heart.  There  is^ 
^ong  with  the  duiness  and  depression  of  stpirits,  more  or  less  draw- 
ness^  a  t-entlency  to  sopor,  which  in  a  V)ad  case  deepens  intr>  coma. 
The  urine  usually  shows  all>uniin  as  well  as  bile  ;  irritation  of  the 
biie  pigment  and  salts  may  excite  nej^hritis.  There  may  be  found 
in  the  urine  of  jaundice  cx^casional  hyahne  casts. 

Where  the  condition  continues  ami  the  occlusion  becomes  j>er- 
raanent  the  symptoms  show  greater  gra\ity.  From  lack  of  diges- 
tion of  fats  and  other  foods  there  sets  in  a  gradual  marasmus^  and 
patients  who  have  l>een  jaundiced  for  many  months  or  years  more 
or  less  progressively  emaciate.  There  is  with  tiiis  emaciation  corre- 
sponding l(»ss  of  strength,  manifest  in  the  force  as  well  as  in  the  fi^- 
<iuency  of  the  heart  8  action.  (Fldema  of  the  ankles  and  dropsy 
may  later  sujiervene.  The  gravest  symptoms  show  themselves  on 
e  i>art  of  the  nervous  8yst>em.  Stupor,  convulsions,  delirium, 
coma,  occur  toward  the  last. 

Diagnosis. — Jaundice  being  only  a  symptom,  the  question  arises 
t  once  as  to  its  cause.  Jaundice  alone  indicates,  as  stated,  simply 
elusion  of  the  bile  ducts.  What  causes  the  txiclusion?  Recent 
.ses,  more  ei*|)ecially  in  the  yiHuig,  are  accounted  for  by  simple 
catarrhal  Hwelling  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  bile  flows  nn- 
er  very  light  pressure;  gravity  and  the  tns  a  tergo  force  suffice  to 
ure  its  discharge.  A  slight  swelling  of  the  nuicous  lining  in  the 
bile  ducts  will  shut  off  its  escape.  The  inflammation  begins  often  in 
the  stomach,  to  extend  into  the  duoilenum  and  involve  the  orifice  of 
the  bile  ducti*.  Many  cases  are,  therefore.  expn3asions  of  simple  gas- 
o-duodenal  catarrh.  More  frequently  catarrhal  Inflainmation  af- 
'ects  the  bile  duets  themselves,  and  may  extend  from  tiie  orifice  of 
the  common  duct  in  the  duodenum  to  the  gall  bladder  on  the  one 
hand  and  to  the  lobes  nf  the  liver  on  the  other. 

The  bile  ducts  are  blocked  by  a  swollen  mucous  membrane,  and 

more  espeeiaUf/  by  plugs  of  inspissated  mucus,  which,  in  conse- 

■  quence  of  bile,  is  dammed  back  in  the  liver  or  gall  bladder.     The  gall 

bladder  swells  to  present  a  j^alpable  in  mar  at  times,  which  may 

give  rise  occasionally  to  a  deep-seated  sense  of  fluctuation.    The  liver 

itself  is  enlarged,  though,  as  a  rule,  not  to  any  very  great  degree. 

ith  the  absorption  and  distribution  of  bile  over  the  Inxly  the  liver 

wont  to  become  subsequently  reduced  in  size.     The  bile  in  the  gall 

(ladder  becomes  wholly  absorbed,  to  be  substituted  by  pure  mucus, 

>  that  the  contents  of  the  gall  bladder  may  assume  something  of  a 
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^prognosis  depends  upon  the  cause.  It  is  favorable  in  catar- 
kundioe,  not  unfavorable  in  gall  stones,  which  may  at  least  be 
d,  comparatively  unfavorable  in  ulcer,  absolutely  unfavorable 
er,  and  dependent  in  cases  of  abscess,  echinococcus,  syphilis, 
iSy  'when  it  occurs  in  the  course  of  these  diseases,  upon  the 
n  or  extension  of  these  processes.  Occlusion  from  swollen 
g^lands   may  be  entirely  relieved  with  absorption  of  these 

treatment  of  catarrhal  jaundice  consists  in  the  administra- 

g^ntle  laxatives,  whereby  states  of  hypersBmia,  catarrh,  at 

■  the  duodenum,  may  be  largely  relieved.     A  sort  of  routine 

>  consists  in  the  administration  of  Carlsbad  wat(^r,  or  a  tea- 

I  of  the  Carlsbad  salts  in  a  glass  of  hot  water,  before  break- 
ttadelman  has  lately  shown  that  alkalies  in  small  quantity 
f  effect  upon  the  flow  of  bile,  and  in  large  quantity  hinder  it, 
the  known  virtue  of  the  alkalies  must  consist  in  the  increased 
3ence  of  the  blood,  whereby  the  bile  is  made  more  fluid.  Rhu- 
Loes,  tamarind,  are  various  laxatives  recommended.  The  diet 
B  simple.  There  is  naturally  an  aversion  to  fats,  which  should 
.ded  altogether.  The  food  should  be  mainly  vegetable — this 
^  indeed,  chiefly  craved  by  the  patient — with  abundance  of 

more  especially  carbonated  drinks,  Apollinaris,  Vichy,  Sel- 
iter,  etc.  The  treatment  consists  in  the  support  of  the  patient 
tie  catarrhal  element  shall  have  subsided  or  the  plug  of  mucus 
bloc^ks  the  tubes  shall  have  been  discharged.  Gerhacdt  pro- 
to  discharge  this  plug  by  faradization  of  the  gall  bladder, 
iccessful  cases  have  been  reported,  as  exceptions,  however, 
rule.  It  has  been  recommended  also  to  express  the  obstacle 
he  hands,  to  seize  the  gall  bladder  and  literally  squeeze  out 
itents.     This  procedure  is  for  the  most  i)art  impracticable,  as 

II  bladder  may  not  be  seized  in  this  way,  or  dangerous  when  it 
e  seized,  because  of  friability  and  possibility  of  rupture.  Much 
Bmd  more  effective  is  the  plan  proposed  by  KruU.  This  method 
te  in  the  injection  into  the  bowel  of  one  to  two  (quarts  of 
rater  every  morning  before  breakfast.  The  temperature  of  the 
'should  be  59°  or  60°  F.,  and  may  be  increased  to  05"  or  68'  in 
mrse  of  subsequent  treatment.  Usually  the  water  is  discharged 
5  to  ten  minutes.     The  rationale  of  the  treatment  is  ascribed  to 

contraction,  whereby  the  gall  bladder  extrudes  the  plug  of 
I  which  blocks  its  calibre.  The  injection  must  be  repeated 
day.  The  desired  effect  is  sometimes  accomplished  after  the 
L  or  third  treatment,  oftencr  not  until  after  the  sixth  or  eighth 
Mnt  Whatever  the  explanation,  the  treatment  is  certainly 
Hpfal  in  a  very  respectable  contingent  of  cases.     Sometimes  it 
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causes  colicky  pains^  and  in  delicate  or  sensitive  persons  it  may  even! 
produce  a  chill,  in  which  case,  upon  the  subs^uent  occasion,  to  I 
water  should  be  warmer.  The  treatment  is  so  simple,  and  thenato-l 
ral  course  of  the  disease  is  so  protracted,  that  it  should  always  1»| 
given  trial  first. 

CHOLELITHIASIS. 

Cholelithiasis  (jfoA.//,  bile,  A/So?,  stone) ;  gall  stones.— The  moat 
frequent,  severe,  and  dangerous  disease  connected  with  the  liver » 
that  produced  by  the  formation  and  discharge  of  gall  stones. 

History. — A  condition  so  gross  as  the  presence  of  gall  stone* 
could  not  escape  the  observation  of  the  eai*liest  observers.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  to  learn  that  gall  stones  were  discovered  in  the 
liiunan  body  as  soon  as  dissections  were  made.  FoUigno  at  Mantua, 
Tornamira  at  Montpellier  (1586  to  1600  A.D.),  are  credited  as  having 
been  the  first  anatomists  to  have  seen  gall  stones  in  the  human  body. 
Fallopius  and  Vesalius  certainly  described  them,  but  they  seem  not 
to  have  been  matters  of  common  recognition  by  all  physicians  until 
in  the  course  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  patholog}'  of  the 
affection  was  not  at  all  understood  until  the  eighteenth  century. 
Morgagni,  in  his  famous  work  "  De  Sedibus  et  Causis  Morbonim,' 
made  full  description  of  the  condition,  but  it  could  not  be  said  that 
any  definite  knowledge  existed  concerning  it  until  the  chemiste 
Fourcroy  and  Thenard  discovered  cholesterin,  the  chief  constituent 
of  gall  stones.  In  the  earlier  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  An- 
dral,  Budd,  Trousseau,  Frerichs,  and  Murchison  illuminatetl  the 
clinical  aijpects  of  the  subject,  and  in  the  year  1851  Fauconneau- 
Dufivsne  published  an  exhaustive  monograph  with  reference  to 
nearly  all  the  cases  published  up  to  that  time. 

General  Properties. — Gall  stones  result  not  from  mere  thicken- 
ing of  the  bile,  as  is  commonly  believed,  rather  from  precipitation  of 
certain  substances  normally  held  in  solution  in  the  bile.  They  exi^t 
for  the  most  part  to  the  number  of  five  to  ten  in  the  gall  bladder, and 
remain  often,  in  whatever  number,  entirely  quiescent,  to  produce  no 
symptom  whatever  and  to  be  discovered  only  upon  autopsy.  In^^* 
ceptional  cases  the  number  is  very  great — the  greater  the  number 
the  smaller  the  size.  Frerichs  counted  once  1,950,  Morgagni  3,000, 
Otto  7,80*2,  in  one  gall  bladder.  However  numerous,  they  are  nearly 
always  of  the  same  construction  and  vary  but  little  in  size  and  com- 
position in  the  same  gall  bladder.  They  differ  in  less  than  four  and 
one-half  i>er  cent  of  cases.  The  largest  is  that  reported  by  MeckA 
six  by  two  and  one-half  inches.  Stones  vary  in  size  from  a  grain  « 
sand  to  a  pea,  hazelnut,  walnut,  or  a  cast  of  a  dilated  gall  bladder. 
One  such  reported  by  Fiedler  measured  twelve  centimetres  9m 
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forty-six  grammes  (one  and  one-half  ounces).  There  is 
aiich  variety  in  shape.  Gall  stones  are  for  the  most  part 
al,  with  numerous  fcicets  and  rounded  edges.  Gall  stones 
lifferent  shape  and  thickness  are  much  more  rarely  found 
or  itself.  They  appear  here  as  granular  masses,  but  not  in- 
ly assume  the  shape  of  the  elongated  ducts  in  which  they 
1,  to  look  like  black  and  shining  slate  pencils;  or  present  the 
ce  at  times,  more  fi'equently  in  the  lower  animals,  much 


^o  large  gall  stones  from  the  gall  bladder  articulated  by  smooth  surfaces  (Frerichs). 

:»ly  in  man,  of  branching  coral.  Gall  stones  formed  in  the 
ly  escape  from  the  tubes,  which  gradually  increase  in  size 
lie  hepatic  ducts.  Tubular  concretions  with  canals  like 
ere  discovered  in  a  case  reported  by  Briquet,  following  the 
ions  of  the  bile  ducts  to  their  finest  branches.  Gall  stones 
)  gi*eat  variety  in  color,  from  grayish-white  to  nearly  black. 


Fio.  191.— Faceted  gall  ntonra.  natural  size  (Zlegler). 

liling  tint  is  some  shade  of  brown,  the  color  of  the  bile  pig- 
orthe  most  part  they /e(!»/  greasy  to  the  touch,  being  smooth 
ir  faceted  surfaces ;  they  may,  however,  be  rough  like  a 
or  show  various  erosions  like  a  carious  tooth.  They  may 
srushed  between  the  tingers  and  nearly  always  nicked  with 
Containing  much  lime,  they  ma^^  be  as  hard  as  stones. 
M  of  a  gall  stone  depends  largely  upon  its  freshness.  Old 
on  which  the  fluid  is  evai)orated  float  upon  water.     Fresh 
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stones  exceed  in  weight  the  specific  gravity  of  the  bile,  so  that  they 
seldom  float  upon  hn  surface?.  A  gall  8tone  is  usually  constructed 
of  a  nucleus,  iKHly,  and  crust  or  rind.  The  nucleus  may  be  formed 
of  coloring  matter  with  lime,  or  of  a  foreign  body— a  fruit  stone,  a 
round  worm  or  other  parasite,  a  needle,  globule  of  mercury  after 
administration  of  tins  drug.  Nuclei  of  foreign  bodies  are  very  rare. 
The  nucleus  is  usually  mucus,  upon  and  in  which  cholesterin  is  de- 
posited. Curiosities  are  reported  where  the  nucleus  has  been  doubled 
or  tripled.  The  body  of  the  stone  is  made  up  chiefly  of  cholestetun 
with  coloring  matter.  It  is  usually  homogeneous  or  amorphous,  with 
a  fracture  like  soap,  and  hjis  the  consistence  of  soap.  The  crust 
is,  as  stated,  usuaUy  smooth.  It  is  sometimes  studded  with  warty 
projections.  It,  too,  is  made  up  of  cholesterin  in  smw>th  layers  de- 
posited horizontally  at  an  angle  thus  to  the  body  of  the  stone*  Some- 
times it  contains  lime  salts. 

Gall  stones  are  formed  nearly  entirely,  seventy  to  eighty  per 
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Fvii.  102.— Sect fon  of  compound  xtil\  stone  inrlth  coocentrlc  laminee  aod  with  micleus  formed  I 
A  smaller  Kralt  none  ( l*ivriehf^  >. 

Fjo.  lOa.— BtfctjoQ  or  g^ll  btoDe  witb  coneeatHc  nucleus:  coucentriu  lanilnie  only  al  i 
(Frerlcha;. 

cent,  of  cholesterin.  Normally  the  bile  contains  hut  little  chole 
terin,  0.015  to  0.0:25  per  cent.  This  substance  is  very  slightly  solu- 
ble, and  is  held  in  solution  by  the  alkaline  salts  of  the  bile.  Color- 
ing matters,  bile  acids,  fatty  acids,  and  lime  salts  form,  as  stated, 
the  chief  additional  constituents  of  gall  stones.  Stones  coinpaeed 
wholly  of  cholesterin  are  rare*  They  vary  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a 
cherry,  are  colorless  or  show  a  grass-green  hue.  The  surface  is 
usuaUy  smooth  and  the  fracture  glistening;  they  are  very  light. 
Pure  pigment  stones  are  rare.  They  are  generally  small  and  veri' 
numerous,  often  mulljcrry-shapedj  with  shining  fracture,  and  homo* 
geneous  like  tar.  They  sometimes  contain  cop|>er.  Exclusive  lime 
stones  are  very  rare.  They  are  nearly  always  single,  whitish-gray 
in  color,  very  heavy,  and  very  hard^  rough,  and  warty  upon  the 
surface, 

£/ I'o/of/ 1/.— Esi>ecial  interest  attaches  to  the  formation  of 
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Btoiies.  What  causes  the  precipitation  of  the  cholesterin  ?  Upon 
khis  subject  there  are  various  views.  1.  Cholesterin  accumulates  in 
abnormal  quantity.  What  lends  support  to  this  view  is  the  fact  that 
cholesterin  is  a  product  of  retrograde  change,  a  process  which  in- 
creases with  advancing  age,  and  gall  stones  are  found  more  abun- 
dantly after  the  middle  period  of  life.  2,  The  natural  solvents  of 
cholesterin  are  diminished.  Thenard  finds  the  deposit  due  to  dimi- 
nution of  the  soda  salts.  Bramson  ascribes  it  to  an  excess  of  lime, 
which  substitutes  soda  and  thus  diminishes  the  solvent  power  of  the 
cholate  of  soda.  They  support  this  argument  with  the  statement 
that  the  coloring  matter  of  the  bile  constitutes  the  nucleus  of  so 
many  stones.  3.  The  alkalinity  of  the  bile  is  diminished  by  catarrh 
of  the  gall  bladder.     The  bile  has  a  tendency  to  become  acid  under 


Fjo.  194.— Section  of  cholesterin  stone  after  removal  of  cholesterin. 


'neat  diet,  and  gall  stones  are  found  with  greater  frequency  in  high 
livers  and  in  the  upper  classes  of  society.  Support  is  lent  to  this 
^ew  also  by  the  fact  that  catarrh  of  the  gall  bladder  is  so  f re- 
lUently  found  in  connection  with  gall  stones.  The  catarrh  may,  how- 
ever, be  a  result  as  well  as  a  cause.  Ebstein  declares  that  gall  stones 
^ntain  a  skeleton  work  of  mucus,  in  the  interstices  of  which  choles- 
^rin  plates  come  to  be  deposited.  This  view  of  the  genesis  of  gall 
*^es,  as  the  result  of  precipitation  of  the  cholesterin  from  catarrh 
^f  the  bladder,  has  at  the  present  time  the  best  support. 

The  irregular  appearance  of  gall  stones,  the  faceted  surface,  is 
Qot  due  to  attrition,  as  is  commonly  believed,  but  to  the  special 
f^lations  of  numerous  stones  crowded  together  in  the  same  cavity, 
^-^lesterin  deposits  itself  in  the  interstices  between  the  originally 
^'^^we  or  less  globular  casts,  so  that  the  angular  or  polyhedral  form 
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necessarily  results.  It  is  undeniable  that  gall  stones  undergo  ero- 
sion and  disintegration  in  the  gall  bladder.  Sometimes  they  split 
with  radiating  fractures,  and  these  are  processes  in  pathology  which 
art  attempts  in  vain  to  imitate.  Gall  stones  eroded  in  this  way  pre- 
sent the  appearance  of  carious  teeth,  and  the  destruction  is  believed 
to  be  brought  about  in  the  same  way,  by  the  action  of  micro-organ 
isms.  It  is  not  believed  by  any  chemist  that  any  solvent  maybe 
brought  to  bear  upon  gall  stones  in  the  body. 

Gall  stones  have  been  discovered  at  every  age^  but  are  found  in 
greatest  abundance  toward,  at,  and  after  the  period  of  maturity. 
Of  three  hundred  and  ninety-five  cases  collected  by  Hein,  but  fifteen 
were  under  twenty-five  and  but  three  of  these  under  twenty— to  wit, 
sixteen,  seventeen,  and  eighteen.  There  is  universal  testimony  to 
the  effect  that  gall  stones  prevail  among  women,  and  the  propor- 
tion of  prevalence  in  the  sexes  is  usually  put  as'  3  : 2.  Furbringer 
put  it  as  4  : 1 ,  Bollinger  as  5  : 2.  This  disproportion  is  usually  as- 
cribed to  the  sedentary  life,  and  more  particularly  to  constriction  of 
the  region  of  the  liver  in  the  mode  of  dress.  In  one  hundred  and 
eleven  cases  thirty-seven  had  constricted  liver  (Bollinger).  It  iswdl 
known  that  whatever  interferes  with  the  outflow  of  bile,  whatever 
condition  leads  to  stasis  or  stagnation,  favors  the  precipitation  of  in- 
soluble or  slightly  soluble  substances.  Hence  gall  stones  are  more 
frequently  observed  in  sedentary  lives  and  in  the  upper  classes.  Gall 
stones  are  rarities  in  hospital  practice.  Benneke  has  called  attention 
to  the  frequency  with  which  gall  stones  are  found  in  connection  witk 
atheromatous  change  and  excessive  development  of  fat.  What  re- 
lation these  conditions  may  have  toward  each  other  is  unknown. 
They  are  probably  coincidents  of  age,  retardations  of  the  acti^^tie8. 
Glisten  noticed  that  cows  suffered  with  gall  stones  during  the  winter 
when  confined  and  fed  on  hay,  and  passed  them  in  the  siunmerwhen 
let  out  to  pasture  on  grass. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  gall  stones  remain  entirely  qniesce^* 
during  the  whole  of  life.  Fortuitous  circumstances  may,  however, 
at  any  time  dislodge  them  and  force  them  into  the  gall  ducts.  Hei* 
they  meet  \vith  obstacles  at  once,  as  but  the  smallest  stones,  one- 
fifth  to  two-fifths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  may  overpass  through  even 
a  dilated  duct.  Fiedler  declares  that  stones  only  as  large  as  a  p* 
can  pass.  Hyrtl  says  a  stone  as  big  as  a  finger,  Budd  as  big  as  a^ 
almond,  may  pass.  But  modern  observers  maintain  that  the  larg^^ 
stones  nmst  either  remain  in  the  gall  bladder,  become  wedged  in  tW 
tubes  to  block  them,  or  be  discharged  by  perforation  of  theJP 
ducts.  Individuals  thus  pass  gall  stones  through  abnormal  openifl?' 
between  the  gall  bladder  or  diu.^ts  and  the  small  or  large  interfn^ 
Large  stones  pass  always  in  this  way.     Individuals  discharge  g»* 


BtoDes  often  without  a  sign  of  oeclusiou,  Thesse  stones,  as  stated 
elsewhere,  may  alone,  or  especially  when  cemented  eii  masse  with 
fsBcal  matter,  suhsequently  cjcchido  the  intestinal  canal.  Thus  gall 
stones  may  j^a^^^s  through  tistuhp  into  the  i^tomach — a  rare  diversion  ; 
more  frequently  into  the  duodenum,  moi*e  rarely  into  the  colon.  As 
curiosities  they  may  meander,  tu  be  discharged  into  any  piirt  of  tiie 
ileum,  into  the  bladder  aud  be  evacuate*!  with  urine,  into  the  pelvis 
of  the  kidney,  through  fistul^e  uptai  the  ciutside  of  the  abdomen,  ac- 
cidentally into  the  interior  of  the  portal  vein,  much  more  frequently 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  to  be  followed  by  the  co'ii- 
tents  of  the  gall  bladder  anil  to  produce  death  by  i>erf oration  peri- 
tonitis in  the  course  of  a  few  days, 

Siffuptoms. — However  free  from  symptoms  when  (luiescent,  gall 
3nes  produce   in   their  discharge  a  distinct  train  of   signs — first, 
iin.     Gall  stones  may  lie  discdiarfyed  by  unnatural  routes,  as  stated, 
without  any  or  with  but  little  pain.     As  a  rule,  however,  the  pas- 
sage of  gall  stones  along  the  course  of  the  ducts  is  attended  with 
most  excruciating  pain.     It  sets  in  snthlenly,  as  a  rule,  and  two  or 
three  hours  after  a  meah     The  pain  irradiates  from  the  region  of  the 
gall  bladder,  especially  upward  toward  the  shoulder,  sometimes  down 
the  arm,  most  fre<iuently  toward   the  angle  of   the   right   scapula. 
These  pains,  as  stated,  are  atrocious  in  th€*ir  severity.     Women,  who 
suffer  so  frequently  from  gall  stones,  declare  that  the  pains  of  labor 
are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  pain  of  gall  stones.     As   the  stone 
comes  t-o  rest  the  pain  may  cease,  to  recur  vnth  its  renewed  advance. 
The  pain  ceases  suddenly  when  the  stone  either  drops  back  into  the 
gall  bladder  or  S€?cures  its  escape  into  the  duodenum,     Jaundive  is 
by  no  means  so  universally  present.     It  is  never  present  at  the  start. 
Stones  which  plug  the  common  duct  must  necessiirily  show  jaun- 
dice.    The  persistent  cases  of  jaundice  vnih  deep  mahogany  discol- 
oration, with  marasmus,  and  later  with  nervous  signs,  Ixdong  much 
more  distinctly  to  carcinoma  than  t(j  gall  stones.     In  fact,  of  forty- 
five  casee  accurately  studied   by   Wolff  jaundice    existed  in    but 
twenty,  and  in  but  thirty-one  of  forty-one  cases  recorded  by  Furbrin- 
ger,  so  that  the  diagnosis  of  gall  stones  must  be  made  without  jaun- 
dice  in   rather   more   than  half  the    cases.     When  jaundice  does 
show  itself  in  cholelithiasis,  it  develops  rapidly,  so  that  it  may  be 
complete  and  intense  in  twelve  hours  after   the   lieginning  of  the 
attack*     The  coloring  naatter  of  tlie  bile  may   show  itself  in  the 
urine — sometimes  in    the  abseucu   of   recognizable  icterus — in   less 
than  twelve  hours  (Nauuyn). 

Dyspeptic  symptoms,  eruvfation,  anorexia,  nausea  and  vomiU 
ing.  constipation  (eighty  i_>er  cent  of  cases),  belong  to  the  usual  his- 
tory of  gall  stones.     As  a  rule  tite  liver  is  enlarged.     It  may  be 
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the  treatment  of  the  interval— that  is,  the  relief  of  pain,  assistance  to 
the  discharge,  and  address  to  the  conditions  which  lead  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  stone.     A  light  attack  may  be  reUeved  by  the  external 
application  of  heat.     Flannel  garments  wrung  out  of  boiling  water 
and  applied  over  the  whole  abdomen  and  sides,  covered  in  with 
tliick,  dry  cloths,  furnish  the  body  the  sedative  and  relaxing  influ- 
ence of  heat  and  moisture.     This  effect  may  be  increased  by  the  in- 
gestion of  quantities  of  hot  water.     Contact  with  the  seat  of  disease 
is  closer  in  this  way.     Where  practicable  it  is  advisable  to  put  the 
patient  in  a  hot  bath,  full  length.     Resort  must  be  usually  had  to 
morphia,  preferably  subcutaneously,  gr.  i~i,  a  dose  which  must  be 
repeated  as  often  as  necessary.     Great  caution  must  be  obsen^ed 
that  the  patient  be  not  left  inundated  with  morphia  after  the  sudden 
relief  of  pain  which  follows  the  discharge  of  the  stone  into  the  intes- 
tine or  its  return  to  the  gall  bladder.     Patients  have  been  narcotized 
in  this  way.     Pain,  when  present,  neutralizes  the  effect  of  opium. 
The  virtue  of  opium  may  be  heightened  by  the  addition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  atropia,  gr.  Tiir~fi3  ^.t  a  dose.     The  atropia  may  not  be 
repeated  as  often  as  morphia.     Relaxing  effects  are  better  obtained 
by  chloral.     It  is  customary  to  administer  with  the  subcutaneous 
injection  of  morphia  a  dose  of  chloral,  g.  x.-xx.  internally.    Chloro- 
form itself,  gtt.  XV.  or  xx.,  may  be  taken  in  repeated  doses  in  this 
way.     It  is  not  so  good  as  chloral.     Even  these  agents  fail  in  bad 
cases.     Resort  must  then  be  had  to  the  inhalation  of  chloroform  or 
ether,  with  the  same  precaution  as  is  always  observed  in  the  admin- 
istration of  chloroform  for  the  relief  of  pain  elsewhere.     It  is  here  not 
a  question  of  profound  anaesthesia,  as  in  the  case  of  the  capital  opera 
tions  of  surgery.     The  object  is  to  secure  rather  the  relief  than  the 
abolition  of  pain  or,  at  least,  of  consciousness.     Chloroform  laij 
thus  have  to  be  given  off  and  on  for  several  hours  or  for  several 
days.     The  administration  of  anaesthetics  as  antispasmodics  is  go^J 
practice  in  the  treatment  of  gall-stone  colic. 

The  real  treatment  of  the  condition  is  address,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  its  cause.  This  address  is  made  first  by  regulation  of  the  diet  and 
habits  of  the  individual.  Fatty  and  highly  seasoned  foods,  spices, 
sweets,  dry  or  raw  vegetables,  cheese,  heavy  diet,  must  be  eschewed. 
Patients  should  live  largely  upon  fresh-cooked  vegetable  food;  me^* 
but  once  a  day,  lean  meat  at  that.  Fluids  should  be  taken  in  abun- 
dance— soups,  milk,  especially  water ;  mineral  waters,  especially  al- 
kaline mmeral  waters.  The  virtue  of  medicated  waters  is  hirgelf 
due  to  the  water  itself.  It  has  been  shown  that  alkaUes  in  small 
doses  have  no  effect  upon  the  output  of  the  bile,  and  in  large  doses 
hinder  it.  There  is  acknowledged  virtue,  however,  in  the  increase" 
alkalescence  of  the  blood  and  the  inundation  of  the  bile  ducts  vritb 
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fluid.  Gall  stones  whose  very  existence  has  remained  unsuspeetel 
have  been  diiw.'harged  tluring,  at,  or  after  a  sojourn  at  a  watering 
place,  and  free  libation  of  alkaline  mineral  waters  remains  the  best 
address  to  the  cause.  The  Carlsbad  water  enjoys  a  deserved  pre- 
eminence in  this  regard.  Artificial  Carlsbad  salts,  taken  in  the  same 
way  as  the  water — that  is,  freely,  a  glassful  at  a  time,  with  inter- 
vening promenades — have  the  same  effect*  Gall  stones  may  be 
I  dissolved  very  easily  out  of  the  twdy.  They  are  soluble  in  ether* 
chloroform,  or  turpentine.  From  time  to  time  patent,  proprietary, 
and  secret  remedies  have  been  proposed  as  solvents  for  gall  stones. 
Diirande^s  was  a  famous  remedy  for  a  time.  It  consisted  of  a  mix- 
ture of  sulphuric  ether  and  turpentine.  Whatever  virtue  it  had  was 
Idue  wholly  to  the  antispasmodic  action  of  the  ether— an  action  which 
I  may  be  much  better  obtained  by  the  other  means  mentioned,  Ero- 
[sion,  crumbhng,  disint<'g ration  of  gall  stones  titkes  place  mtturally.  It 
supposed  to  be  due  to  the  action  of  micro-organisms.  The  discov- 
leiy  has  not  yet  been  made  of  any  agent  in  chemistry  which  will  bring 
Valiout  the  same  result.  The  salicylates  undoubtedly  make  the  bile 
flow.  The  best  treatment  of  gall  stones  consists  in  the  administra- 
tion of  Carlsbad  salts  in  doses  of  a  teaspoon ful  in  a  glass  of  hot  water 
once,  twice,  thrice,  or  more  tluring  the  day,  with  the  continuetl  a^l- 
ministration  of  the  salicylates  in  divided  dosage;  regulation  of  the 
diet  of  the  individual,  and  change  from  a  sedentary  to  an  active  life. 
It  is  a  good  thing  to  keep  the  gall  stones  which  have  been  passed. 
Some  idea  may  l>e  had  frona  their  number  and  size,  with  what  esti- 
mate may  be  made  of  the  size  of  the  gall  bhxdder,  as  to  the  presence 
or  absence  of  other  stones. 
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r»ess  of  the  liver  ;  suppurative  hepatitis, —Abscess  of  the  liver 

li^i  a  comparatively  rare  disease.     Modern  methoils  of  investigation 

ihave  shown,  however,  that  it  is  more  frequent  than  is  commonly 

supposed.      The  statistics  we  possess   come  from   the  post-mortem 

able,  and  are  conse<iuently  falUieious,   in   tliat  most  abscesses  as 

[well  as  most  other  diseases  do  not  come  to  autopsy.     Many  unrecog- 

'  nized  eases  do  not  succumb  at  all.     Tlie  most  accurate  records  taken 

from  the  Berlin  Pathological  tui^titute  disclose  abscess  in   1.5  per 

cent  of  autopsies.      Abscess  of  the  liver  is,  therefore,   while  not  a 

frequent,  by  no  means  an  uncommon  disefise.     In  no  case  is  it  j>er- 

haps  more  true  that  the  life  of  the  individual  is  more  dependent  upon 

the  recognition  of  the  disease.     For  abscess  of  the  liver  left  alone 

usually  terminates  fatally. 

History. — The  lesion  of  the  disease  is  so  gross  that  it  could  not^ 
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escape  the  observation  of  the  oldest  anatomists.  Hippocrates  men- 
tioned it  and  used  the  actual  cautery  in  opening  it.  By  the  time  ot 
Celsus  it  had  become  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  an  abscess  should 
be  opened  by  fire  or  by  the  knife.  The  necessity  of  agglutinative 
inflammation  previous  to  discharge  was  appreciated  by  theo 
savants.  Morgagni,  "  De  Hypochondrorum  Tumore  et  Dolore" 
described  the  different  directions  of  discharge  of  a  Uver  abscess. 
Subsequent  contributions  to  the  history  of  the  aflEection  concern 
wholly  its  etiology.    The  aspirator  introduced  the  new  era  in  practice. 

Etiology, — Abscess  of  the  liver  is  no  infrequent  disease  of  the 
tropics,  where  it  may  be  said  to  be  indigenous.  The  statistics  men- 
tioned refer  to  the  temperate  zone,  where  the  condition  is  the  mani- 
fest result  of  some  embolic  or  metastatic  process.  Liver  abscesses  as 
seen  here  are  always  multiple,  the  single  abscess  resulting  from  the 
coalescence  of  several  or  numerous  smaller  depots.  The  most  nu- 
merous abscesses  are  found  in  connection  with  pyaemia,  where  the 
liver  divides  the  honors  with  other  organs.  These  abscesses  are  so 
numerous  and  so  disseminated  through  the  substance  of  the  organ 
as  to  be  unable  to  unite  into  one  or  a  few  collections.  In  these  caises 
the  disease  has,  as  a  rule,  a  rapidly  fatal  termination. 

Abscess  of  the  liver  affects  chiefly  the  period  of  adolescence  and 
maturity.  It  is  rare  in  infancy  and  extremel}'  rare  in  advanced 
age.  A  curious  fact  in  the  history  of  abscess  of  the  liver  is  the  com- 
parative exemption  of  the  female  sex.  Females  are  affected  in  but 
four  or  five  per  cent  of  the  cases.  What  makes  this  disproportion 
strange  is  the  fact  that  dysentery,  a  disease  in  which  the  question  of 
SOX  has  no  concern,  plays  such  an  important  role  in  its  production. 
The  possible  sources  of  infection  of  the  liver  are  very  numerous. 
Abscess  may  result  as  an  extension  by  contiguity  of  structure: 
thus,  in  connection  with  suppurative  affections  of  the  gall  ducts  or 
vasa  aberrantia;  often  in  connection  with  intrahepatic  gallstones; 
sometimes,  much  more  rarely,  from  parasites,  emigrated  intestinal 
worms,  distoma,  etc.  Foreign  bodies  which  have  penetrated  from 
the  stomach  may  be  cited  in  this  connection  merely  as  curiosities. 
The  most  frequent  cause  of  abscess  of  the  liver  in  this  way  is  the 
extension  by  erosion  of  a  gastric  ulcer  after  adhesion  to  the  liver. 
All  these  cases  are,  however,  extremely  rare.  As  to  trauma,  it  may 
be  practically  discarded  as  a  cause  of  abscess  of  the  liver.  Frericb 
reports  a  case  of  a  laborer  crushed  between  the  buffers  of  railway 
carriages,  with  evident  contusion  of  the  liver  and  subsequent  jaun- 
dice, but  without  any  hepatitis ;  and  Thierfelder  cites  a  case  of  a 
soldier  shot  through  the  liver,  with  discharge  of  bile  from  the  olden- 
ing in  the  right  side  for  a  long  time,  and  with  complete  recovery 
without    suppuration.      Any    ordinary  wound  suppuration  iii  the 
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course  of  iBJury  to  the  liver  would  not  fall  under  the  head  of  an 

he|mtic  abscess. 

The  gateway  to  the  liver  is  the  portal  vein,  and  the  portal  vein  is 
tlie  main  avenue  of  raetastawei^  in  the  modem  sense — to  wit,  eml>olic 
products.  The  jK>rtal  vein  iucludoK  a  vast  system  of  tributaries,  in 
the  domain  of  any  one  of  which  the  original  disease  may  lie.  Thus, 
in  the  infant,  diseavse  products  may  come  from  the  umbilical  vein, 
in  the  adult  from  the  gastric,  splenic,  pancr€*atic,  and  more  eBix^cially 
fn)m  the  mesenteric  veins.  Disease  of  any  part  of  the  intestinal  tract 
may  furnish  morbid  matter  for  the  liver.  The  truth  is,  however, 
tliat  but  one  disease  assumes  prominence  in  this  regard,  namely, 
dysentery.  Abscess  of  the  liver  almost  never  arises  in  the  course  of 
typhoid  fever;,  tubeix*ulosis,  or  disease  of  the  small  intestine,  but 
arises,  as  a  rule,  in  the  course  of  thfit  severe  ur  [jrotraeted  ulceratioti 
<jf  the  large  intestine  clinically  known  as  dysentery.  The  assotna- 
tion  was  observed  in  the  earliest  times.  Annesley  thought  that  al> 
scess  of  the  liver  causeil  the  dysentery,  that  the  abscess  altered  the 
bile  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  irritate  and  inflame  the  intestine. 
Budd  (184*2)  first  announced  the  true  relations  of  the  diseases,  show- 
ing that  products  were  conveyed  from  the  ulcers  in  the  intestine  to 
the  sub«tance  of  the  liver.  In  two  hundred  and  one  cases  of  abscess 
of  the  liver  tabulated  by  Waring,  dyKenter>^  was  found  to  have  ex- 
isted  in  three-fourths  of  the  cases.  The  association  is  sn  fre<iuent  in 
the  E:ist  that  the  pathologfists  there  attribute*  both  to  the  same  cause. 
The  rt.»lation  first  estabUshed  by  Budd  is  prcibaltly  correct.  Dysen- 
tery is  by  no  means  the  exclusive,  but  is  the  most  frequent,  cause  of 
aliscess  of  the  liver.  Other  diseases  of  the  large  intestine,  typhlitis, 
prtx'titis,  hfeniorrhoid^,  fistulze,  ^>r  operations  for  the  relief  of  these 
conditions,  have  been  f<  allowed  by  abscess. 

The  pus-producing  niiero-organistns  act  as  the  direct  causes  of 
these  abscesses  of  the  liver.  In  certain  cases  the  amceb^e  f<>und  in 
dysentery  (vide  Frontispiece.  Fig  17}  have  been  discovered  in  the 
pus  of  hepatic  abscess,  but  whether  as  cause  or  mere  coincidence  is 
not  yet  known,  as  the  exact  role  of  these  organisms  in  dysentery 
itself  is  not  yet  determined.  The  aiiiofke  may  be  sliown  in  fresh 
fieoes,  but  are  be^t  seen  in  mucus,  pus,  and  bluod.  They  are  some- 
times  seen  in  the  fteces  in  health. 

Disease  products  may  be  conveyed  to  the  liver  also  by  the  hepatic 
artery,  Cohen  found  abscess  in  the  liver  after  the  injection  *)f  crude 
pus  into  the  thoracic  aorta.  Putrid  bronchitis,  ulcerative  endocar- 
ditis, suppurative  processes  about  an  aneurism,  have  been  attended 
or  followed  by  abscesses  of  the  liver,  presumed  to  have  been  con- 
veyed through  the  hepatic  artery.  The  older  surgeons— Desault, 
Bichat — spoke  of  the  freqiieucy  with  which  suppurative  processes  in 
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bone,  more  especially  in  the  skull,  were  followed  by  hepatic  ab- 
scess ;  and  suppurative   processes  anywhere  in  the  course  of  ti» 
systemic  veins  have   been  considered  satisfactory  explanation  for 
abscess  of  the  liver.     It  is  well  known  of  the  veins  of  bone  that  they 
remain  patulous  under  all  circumstances  and  are  unable  to  coUapw 
upon  their   contents ;   hence   the  avenue  of  transit  is  kept  opa. 
More  recent  investigations,  however,  have  shown  that  abscess  of 
the  liver  is  not  more  wont  to  supervene  from  infection  of  bone  than 
from  infection  of  soft  parts.     In  all  these  cases  the  conveyance  of 
infectious  matter  to  the  liver  would  have  to  take  place  through  the 
lungs,  whose  capillaries  are  excessively  fine.     To  explain  away  this 
obstacle  it  has  been  assumed  that  secondary  emboli  are  given  off 
from  the  thrombotic  ocolusions  in  the  lungs.     Unfortunately  the 
metastatic  products  are  found  in  the  liver  and  not  in  the  lungs,  and 
metastatic  abscess  of  the  liver  is  much  more  frequent  than  the  same 
process  in  the  lungs.     It  is  not  necessary  to  appeal  to  speculation. 
Bacteria  may  pass  through  derivative  vessels  without  the  interven- 
tion of  capillaries.     Streptococci  may  pass  a  primary  to  lodge  in » 
secondary'  set  of  vessels,  especially  in  case  of  more  sluggish  circu- 
lation. 

The  last  source  of  infection  is  by  way  of  the  hepatic  vein,  which, 
according  to  Meckel,  is  not  very  infrequent.  The  older  physiologists 
— Magendie,  Gaspard — found  that  mercury  introduced  into  the  jug- 
ular vein  could  be  discovered  in  the  liver.  Cohen  was  not  willing  to 
accept  tliis  analogy  for  emboli.  Heller  experimented  with  particles 
of  flour  enveloped  in  Canada  balsam  and  found  the  same  results.  He 
caused  these  light  particles,  against  which  the  objection  of  weight 
could  not  be  urged,  to  be  sucked  into  the  liver  simply  by  the  move- 
ments of  artificial  respiration,  so  that  the  theory  of  ^'  refluent  em- 
bolus '"  found  support  in  direct  experimentation.  Heller  also  reported 
a  case  where  a  minute  hepatic  vein  contained  cancerous  emboK 
which  evidently  originated  from  affected  mediastinal  glands. 

Synqytoms, — The  symptomatology  of  abscess  of  the  liver  is  rather 
indefinite.  Reliable  signs  are  very  few.  In  certain  cases  the  disease 
is  latent  and  is  revealed  only  upon  autopsy,  sometimes  without  tiie 
existence  in  life  of  any  symptom  of  disease,  oftener  with  symptoms, 
vague  and  indefinite,  that  have  been  referred  to  the  stomach  or  have 
been  diagnosticated  under  the  elastic  term  dyspepsia  or  the  very 
popular  term  biliousness. 

Usually  the  liver  is  swollen.  Abscess  is  most  conmionly 
in  the  right  lobe  and  toward  the  convexity,  so  that  the  enlargement 
in  size  is  upward  rather  than  downward.  Duluess  begins  at  the 
level  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  rather  than  at  that  of  the  seventh  or 
eighth  rib.     Sometimes  the  enlargement  is  downward,  sometimesthe 
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5ht  of  the  liver  causes  a  descent  en  masse.  Occasionally  the  tu- 
mefaction may  be  felt,  more  rarely  it  extends  to  the  level  of  the  um- 
bilicus or  even  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  There  is  often  tenderness 
to  pressiu^.  Sometimes  the  liver  bulges  in  the  right  hypoclion- 
drium,  obhterating  the  intercostal  spaces.  The  infection  may  red- 
don  the  surface,  or  the  abscess  actually  point  between  or  under  the 
ribs  or  at  the  epigastrium.  A  surface  cede  ma  sometimes  indicates 
the  best  mte  for  exploratory  puncture.  There  is  pain,  as  a  rule  ;  a 
diilL  heavy  sense  of  weight,  as  of  a  stick  of  wood,  across  the  trunk 
— sensation  de  harre.  More  acute  pain  arisen  from  perihepatitis. 
Pain  at  the  point  of  the  shoulder  is  often  more  significant,     SlifnU- 

^der-tij)  pain — /.e*,  at  the  point  of  the  shoulder — or  pain  in  the  blade 
E>r  at  the  angle  of  the  scapula,  is*  when  present,  a  striking  sign.     It 

Ffe  more  marked  %v'hen  t!ie  abscess  occupies  the  convexity  of  the  liver, 
and  is  absent,  as  a  rule,  when  the  seat  is  elsewhere.     Luschka  inter- 
preted it  first  as  due  to  the  inosculation  of  the  phrenic,  whose  fila- 
lenta  supply  the  sus|)ensory  ligament  and  convex  surface  of  the 
iver,  with  the  fourth  cervical,  whose  tilaments  supply  the  shoulder. 
Twining  called  atteDtion  to  the  rigidity  of  the  right  rectus  as 
Indicative  of  abscess  of  the  liver.     The  sign  has  stmie  value*  and 
is  best  estimated  by  comparative  test^that  is,  l)y  alternate  palpa- 
tion, with  both  hands,  of  the  right  and  left  rectus.     The  truth  is, 
the  rectus  is  rigid  in  any  subjacent  disease.     The  rigidity  is  an  in- 
creased physiological  tonicity  and  retlex  irritation  in  jtrotection  of 
subjacent  parts. 

All  ur  some  of  the  signs  of  dyspepsia  are  found  in  conoertion 

with  abscess  of  the  liver.     The  tongue  is  heavily  coated.     There 

anorexia,   vomit  ing,  huh  sen,   constipation^  and    the  general 

'^distress  associated  ^ith  these  conditions.  Depression  of  spirits 
assumes  prominence  in  abscess  of  the  liver.  The  terms  melan- 
cholia and  hypochondriasis  indicate    the    connection  which    the 

rOlder  writers  made  betwt^en  dii^ease  of  the  liver  and  depression  of 
Bpirite,  Hammond  reported  cases  in  which  he  was  led  tu  explore 
the  liver  several  times,  with  successful  results,  on  account  of  tliese 

I  symptoms  alone.  The  mental  state  could  have  reference  to  disease 
of  this  kind  only  when  it  could  not  be  accounted  for  in  other  and 
more  obx-iuus  ways.  Jaundice  occurs  as  an  exception,  or.  it  might 
be  said^  as  an  accident,  in  the  history  of  hepatitis  suppurativa.  An 
abscess  might  be  so  situated  as,  by  its  weight,  to  block  the  common 
duct.  The  disease  uaay  produce  a  cachexia  along  with  niarasnnis, 
but  not  jaundice,  which  is  found  in  but  sixteen  per  cent  of  cases. 
HpPever  does  not  belong  to  abscess  of  the  liver.  Chills  and  fever 
with  sweats,  sometimes  so  periodic  as  to  closely  simulate  malaria, 
indicate  pyc^mia. 
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The  diagnosis  rests  upon  the  age  and  sex  of  the  indiyidual,  pa^ 
ticularly  upon  the  history  of  previous  disease— dysentery,  etc.  The 
disease  may  exist  without  reference  to  any  of  these  conditions,  Tta 
diagnosis  then  depends  upon  the  tumefaction,  the  tenderness,  protru- 
sion of  chest  wall,  and  possible  fluctuation  ;  the  pain,  especially  the 
shoulder-tip  pain  ;  the  fever,  the  dyspeptic  symptoms  and  depresaonol 
spirits.     The  diagnosis  rests  absolutely  upon  the  discovery  of  pushf 
aspiration.     Aspiration  is  practised  in  any  doubtful  case,  with  ihi 
needle  of  the  aspirator,  however,  rather  than  that  of  the  hypodw- 
matic  syringe,  because  the  abscess  is  often  deep  and  the  pus  is 
always  thick.     The  point  of  election,  unless  indicated  elsewhere,  is 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  axillary  line,  behind  rather 
than  in  front  of  the  line,  and  above  rather  than  below  that  diameter 
which  might  be  called  the  e<iuator  of  the  chest.     Where  the  first 
effort  is  a  failure  aspiration  may  be  repeated  at  different  pointSi 
The  author  failed  once  to  find  an  abscess  after  penetration  tiiiee 
times  before  a  class  of  students  and  once  later.     On  one  occasioB 
further  penetration  of  the  needle  was  stopped  by  a  hard  body.   The 
patient  subsequently  died  of  peritonitis  from  perforation  of  an  ab- 
scess, and  upon  post-mortem  examination  it  was  found  that  one  iih 
sertion  had  penetrated  to  within  one- twelfth  of  an  inch  of  the  absGesB, 
where  the  neetile  was  stopped  by  a  dense  pyogenic  membrane.   The 
puncture  is  usually  painless.     In  the  experience  of  the  writer  it 
became  necessary  upon  one  occasion  to  use  morphia  subcutaneoudr 
to  relieve  excruciating,  lancinating  pain,  probably  caused  by  injury  to 
an  intercostal  nerve. 

The  abscess  may  discharge  itself  favorably.  Most  frequently  it 
emi)ties  into  the  right  lung  after  agglutinative  inflammation  with 
the  diai)hragm  and  pleura,  and  discharges  itself  through  the  bron- 
chus, whereupon  after  the  lapse  of  time  the  abscess  refills  to  repeatits 
disc^harge.  These  are  the  so-called  cases  of  phthisis  hepatica.  They 
are  separated  from  tuberculosis  by  the  paroxysmal  discharge  of 
lanje  quantities  of  pus  after  intervals  of  quiescence^  by  the 
dulness  taniquam  femoris  of  the  whole  posterior  portion  of  the  lungs, 
as  well  as  by  the  absence  of  the  tubercle  bacillus. 

Of  one  hundred  and  seventy  cases  tabulated  by  Thierfelte 
S(ivonty-four  emptied  into  the  bronchi,  twelve  into  the  intestine, 
twenty-six  into  tlie  riglit  pleura,  twenty-three  into  the  abdominal 
cavity,  thirteen  into  tlie  stomach,  four  into  the  pericardium,  and(»>e 
into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  No  consideration  was  made  of  open- 
ings upon  the  surface,  as  it  was  impossible  to  separate  the  cases  of 
natural  and  artificial  discharge. 

Tht^  jjrorpiosis  of  hepatic*  abscess  has  entirely  changed  since  the 
day  of  the  discovery  of  aspiration.     The  disease  had  formerly  the 
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appalling  moi-tality  of  eighty  per  cent,  due  chiefly  to  perforation, 
pyaeinia,  and  niarasmus^.  Absi^-ess  of  the  liver  has  a  constant  ten- 
dency to  rupture.  It  has  no  tendency  to  heal.  Scars  have  lx*eii 
found  in  tlie  liver  as  curiosities.  Neither  absorption  nor  favorable 
discharge  can  be  counted  upon.  The  sword  of  Damot:les  is  sus- 
pended over  the  head  of  a  patient  affected  with  abse^ss  of  the  liver. 
But  recoveiy  is  absolute  after  evacuation  of  the  abscess,  even  though 
there  be  left  but  a  shell  of  liver  tissue.  The  liver  reproduces  itself 
both  by  hypertrophy  and  hyperplasia.  In  rabbits,  dogs,  and  cats 
a  loss  of  three  fourths  of  the  liver  is  completely  restored  in  thirty- 
six  days  (Pontiek). 

Treafmetii. — Drugs  are  of  nci  value  in  the  treatment  of  abscess 
of  the  liver,  Indian  antl  English  physicians  recommend  ipecac  as 
ha Wng  the  same  virtue  here  as  in  dysentery.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  this  may  be.  Pain  may  i^ecpiire  relief  by  heat  tind  by 
morphia.  The  true  treatment  is  the  withdrawal  of  the  pus  and  dis* 
charge  of  the  abscess  by  aspiration  or  incision »  Sometimes,  rather 
exceptionally,  a  single  aspiration  suffices,  or  the  oi>eration  may  be 
repeated  once  or  twice.  It  is  safer  not  to  wait  too  long,  but  to  cut 
down  at  once  upon  the  surface  of  the  liver,  unite  it  by  suture  to  the 
abdumiual  wall,  and  plunge  a  knife — ur  l>etter,  to  prevent  bleeding, 
the  blade  of  the  thermo- cautery — into  the  absces.s.  In  this  way  a  vast 
internal  abscess  with  its  manifold  dangers  is  converted  '^^rtually  into 
an  external  idcer  whose  surface  may  be  subjected  to  actual  insjit?c- 
tion.  The  contents  of  the  abscess  are  usually  washed  out  and  the 
cavity  subjected  to  subsequent  irrigation  with  drainage.  A  few 
weeks  suffice,  as  a  rule,  to  bring  the  case  to  a  hai>py  ttn*mi nation. 
Progress  in  the  method  of  operating  is  sliown  by  comparison  uf  sta- 
tistics. Curtis  (17813)  reports  of  the  first  op>erations  a  recovery  of 
two  of  ten  cases;  De  Castro,  thirty-four  uf  sixty  one;  McConnel, 
tii^enty-two  of  thirty*four.  In  one  case  in  tlie  experienc;e  of  th€ 
author  ptis  reaccumulated  after  a  second  aspiration.  Joseph  Ran- 
sohoff,  a  surgical  etjUeague,  practised  hepatotomy.  The  process  of 
recovery  at  the  end  uf  the  secrmd  week  was  interrupted  by  a  return 
of  fever,  anorexia,  general  distress^  when  it  was  found  that  certain 
masses  in  the  anfractious  walls  had  become  necrotic  and  remained 
attached.  Under  illumination  with  headlights  and  laryngoscoj>ic 
mirror  these  masses  were  separated  with  forceps  and  the  1)1  ceding 
bases  cauterized.  This  patient,  a  woman,  finally  made  a  perfect  re- 
covery. In  the  case  of  excessive  pain  after  punt^ture,  referred  to»  the 
first  incision,  which  was  superficial,  discharged  about  one-half  an 
ounce  of  pus;  the  patient  was  extremely  emaciatetl  and  had  suffered 
pain  for  six  months.  It  was  not  believed  that  this  quantity  could 
account  for  his  condition.     A  h>T>odermatic  needle,  plunged  for  two 
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that  the  "French  writers  have  a  controversy  whether  the 
or  yellow  degeneration  of  the  liver  be  a  new  formation,  or  a 
phia  of  the  yellow  substance  which  they  suppose  to  constitute 
the  structure  of  the  liver  in  its  healthy  state.  No  good  can 
n  such  discussions,"  he  adds  naively,  *^  as  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
n/'  In  the  same  year  of  the  recognition  of  this  the  common 
cirrhosis  (Laennec's  cirrhosis  the  French  still  call  it)  Bouil- 
•wed  that  the  nodular  or  granular  appearance  was  due  to 
c»f  the  red  substance  of  the  liver,  whence  resulted  a  more 
»rojection  of  the  yellow  substance.  Kieman  (1836)  first 
jointed  out  the  hyperplasia  of  the  interstitial  connective 
lich  we  now  know  to  be  the  lesion  of  cirrhosis,  and  Qubler 
•st  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  first  stage  of  the  dis- 
•  be  characterized  by  hypertrophy,  the  second  by  atrophy  of 


Fio.  196.— Cirrhosis  hepatis  Chobnail  liver). 

.  Finally,  Klebs  (1868)  first  pro(?laimed  phlebitis  and  peri- 
of  the  radicles  of  the  portal  vein  as  the  initial  anatomical 
the  patholog}'  of  the  disease.  It  is  not  the  granules,  there- 
ich  constitute  the  disease.  The  granules  represent  constric- 
he  liver  substance.  The  constricting  agents,  the  connective 
institute  the  disease,  which  is  properly  designated,  as  Bam- 
ks  shown,  **  chronic  interstitial  hepatitis." 
ofjij. — Almost  from  the  very  first  recognition  of  the  disease 
»  of  it  was  known.  By  all  writers  and  clinicians  cirrhosis  is 
)on  as  an  expression  of  chronic  alcoholism.  "  Gin-drinker  s  " 
s  common  name  in  England,  and  the  extent  of  the  use  of 
etermines  the  geography  of  the  disease.  Males  are  its  most 
victims,  because,  as  Hyrtl  remarks,  **  drinking  is  one  of  the 
omplishments."  But  typical  cases  are  encountered  among 
imder  the  same  conditions.     Even  the  apparent  exceptions 
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8upjK)rt  the  rule   (Niemeyer).     '*  Thus  Wunderlich  fomid 
cases  of  the  disease  in  two  sisters  aged  eleven  and  twelve  years;  aoi' 
on  careful  inquiry  it  was  learned  that  both  of  them  were 
schnapps  drinkers." 

The  liver  has  singular  affinity  for  alcohol  in  any  form.  Percy 
found  that  he  could  recover  alcohol  in  the  bodies  of  dogs  poigoned 
with  it,  from  the  blood,  the  brain,  and  other  organs,  but  in  greatert 
quantity  from  the  liver.  The  researches  of  Perrin,  Lallemand,  aoi 
Duroy  have  shown  that  if  we  represent  by  1  the  quantity  of  alcohd 
found  in  the  blood  after  the  ingestion  of  a  certain  amount  of  it.  Hat 
found  in  the  brain  will  be  represented  by  1.34  and  that  in  the  liver 
by  1.38.  This  accumulation  of  alcohol  in  the  liver,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  sluggishness  of  the  circulation  of  the  liver,  the  hepatic 
radicles  being  the  second  set  of  capillaries,  furnishes  sufficient  explanar 
tion  of  the  selection  of  the  liver  as  the  organ  which  shall  suffer  mort 
from  the  toxic  effects  of  alcohol.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  all  drinkers 
do  not  suffer  alike,  we  must  invoke,  in  addition  to  the  alcoholian, 
some  sjxicial  susceptibility  which  renders  the  individual  liable  to 
cirrhosis.  In  this  respect  cirrhosis  does  not  differ  from  nearly  aD 
affections.  The  contiimous  reception  and  escape  of  alcohol  in  tie 
organs  of  secretion  finally  induce  in  them  at  first  irritative  and  then 
inflammatory  change. 

First  in  order  is  chronic  catarrh  of  the  digestive  tract,  then  de* 
generation  of  the  glandular  organs,  atheroma  of  the  vessels,  pachy- 
meningitis, forms  of  Bright's  disease,  and,  among  the  later  pheno- 
mena, cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  Thus  epithelial  cells  and  lining  cefe of 
vessels  perish  under  long-continued  irritation  of  alcohol,  but  the  con- 
nective  tissues  before  they  perish  are  stimulated,  under  irritation,  to 
excessive  growth.  Alcohol  reaches  the  liver  through  the  radicte 
of  the  portal  vein.  These  radicles  at  their  ultimate  termination  are 
among  tho  finest  and  thinnest,  as  well  as  among  the  richest,  systems  of 
vessels  in  the  body.  The  unoxidized  alcohol — that  is,  that  which  is  in 
excess  of  consumption — passes  by  easy  osmosis  through  their  delicate 
walls  and  bathes  the  equally  delicate  fibres  and  threads  of  connec- 
tive tissue  which  form  the  soft  skeleton  work  of  the  recesses  of  the 
liver.  The  nuclei  nmltii)ly,  tlie  threads  become  cords  and  bawli 
When  the  connective  tissue  has  attained  its  full  maturity  it  begin* 
to  shrink.  The  liver  is  so  shrunken  by  the  retractile  threads  of  ci^n- 
nective  tissue  as  to  look,  both  upon  its  free  surface  and  upon  ihe^^ 
face  of  section  everywhere,  like  the  bottom  of  an  ironfounders  shoe. 
'^Holmail  liver"  it  is  sometimes  called,  and  the  hobs  or  nodute 
may  be  sometimes  felt  in  thin  people  or  after  tapping  beneath  the 
skin  of  the  abdomen.  It  is  not  infrequent  to  find  the  whole  of  th^ 
left  lobe  shrivelled  to  a  mere  appendage  to  the  right. 
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Alcohol  does  not,  however,  aceoimt  for  all  the  cases  of  cirrhosis. 
The  ('onne<:*tion  between  alcoholism  and  cirrhosis  is  so  close  as  to  jiis- 
^tify  incredulity  concerning  any  other  cause,  and  alcoholism  must  be 
eliminated  before  the  idea  of  any  other  cause  can  be  entertained. 
'irchow  declared  that  interstitial  intlammation  may  arise  in  the 
Tconrse  uf  syphilis,  and  Frerichs  cited  a  number  of  cases  followed  by 
cirrhosis.  The  syphilitic  hepatitis  distinguishes  itself,  as  a  rule,  by 
^ts  irregular  development.  The  process  is  nut  s*»  uniformly  diffus^ed 
irough  the  substance  of  the  liver  as  in  a  true  cirrhosis.  It  is  more 
ipt  to  be  accompanied  by  opacities  of  the  surface  and  gummatous 
'  masses,  and  is  found  in  association  with"  evidence  of  the  disease  else- 
where. Much  interest  attaches  to  the  question  if  intermittent  fever, 
malaria,  may  be  considered  a  cause  of  the  disease,  Cantani,  of  Na- 
ples, ascriljes  to  malaria  a  potent  influence  in  its  production.  The 
habits  of  life  at  this  seaport  town  by  no  means  exclude  the  [^^M>ssibility 
if  the  more  common  cause.  Cirrliosis  does  not  especially  prevail  in 
aalarial  climates.  The  disease  should  be  more  common  in  Africa, 
3outh  America,  and  in  the  more  intensely  malariuus  i*egions  of  our 
>wn  country,  if  due  to  this  cause.  There  is  no  testimouy  to  this  ef- 
fect. Botkin  declared  that  he  found  cirrhosis  frequently  in  connec- 
tion with  cholera  and  ty]ihus  fever,  but  tliis  statement  also  lacks 
support.  Qintrac  and  Ore  foimd  that  thoy  could  jiroduce  cirrhosis 
^.  in  dogs  by  closing  the  hepatic  vein  ;  and  Sulowieff  observed  that 
^Bwhen  the  vena  porta  was  ligated  slowly  and  gradually  the  change  in 
^B  the  circulation  excited  an  interstitial  process  iu  the  liver  that  could 
^Lnut  be  distinguished  from  that  of  true  cirrhosis. 

^M  The  conclusions  from  these  experiments  leave  at  least  a  loophole 
^Kor  the  evasion  of  alc^vhol  as  a  universal  cause,  in  that  p*>ssibly  si>me 
^rother  irritant  may  act  like  alcohol  in  producing  tht^  eharacteristic 

changes  in  and  about  the  walls  of  the  finer  vessels. 
^K       Tiie  fiiftnptoms  of  cirrhosis  irradiate  from  the  liver  as  the  central 
^Ppoint.     Most  of  them  are  easy  of  explanation  on  uiert*  mechanical 
grounds.     A  few  of  the  last  and  worst  of  them  call  out  a  knowledge 
of  the  physiology  of  the  liver. 
I  It  may  never  be  known  just  when  the  cirrhotic  process  begins  in 

^ftibe  liver,  for  the  first  sj-mptoms  are  purely  gastric.  Gastric  va- 
^^  iurrh  ynt\\  its  well-known  attendants  precedes  the  more  pronouuccHl 
I  and  peculiar  phenomeua  of  the  disease  for  mouths,  or  even  yeurs, 
^^Gastric  distress^  nausea  and  voitu'ting,  especially  in  tlie  morning, 
^mheartbnrn,  ronstipatiott  alieniatiug  with  diarrhiea,  compose  the 
^Ptrain  of  symptoms  that  marcli  in  the  front  or  by  the  side  of  cirrhosis 
'  of  the  hver,  for  months  an<l  years  at  times,  before  the  symptoms  of 
more  complete  obstruction  arrive.  Gradually,  however,  the  hyper 
Lplasia  of  the  connective  tissue  advances. 
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in  it«  contraction  upcjn  intervening  liver  cells  and  vessels  and  dum 
The  skin  grows  salloiv  and  dry,  the  conjunctivce  are  yellon-itm 
the  start,  emaciation  sets  in,  all  from  lack  of  formation,  or  from 
slight  reabsorption  of  blocked -up  bile  ;  then  water  is  forced  out  of  the 
radicles  of  the  portal  vein  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  amlnit 
velops.  and  from  tlie  distended  vessels  blood  may  escape  into  the 
stomach  or  intestine.  Collateral  circulation  may  to  some  extent 
com})ensate  for  the  occlusion  of  the  portal  vein,  and  thus  obviate  for 
a  time  the  worst  phases  of  mechanical  hindrance.  In  fact,  it  L^  the 
establishment  of  collateral  circulation  that  chiefly  protracts  the  life 
of  the  individual  affected  with  the  disease.  It  is  a  matter  of  real 
surprise  how  many  avenues  of  collateral  circulaticm  are  brought  into 
play  in  atrophy  of  the  liver.  There  are  vessels  in  the  gastro-hepatic 
omentum  from  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach,  and  in  the  con- 
nective tissue  between  the  folds  of  the  omentum  there  are  twelve  to 
fifteen  small  vessels  which  pass  from  the  gall  bladder  :  besides  these, 
tlie  vasa  vasorum,  the  vessels  which  run  along  the  walls  of  the  |)or- 
tal  vein,  hepatic  artery,  and  bile  ducts  ;  a  fourth  grtjup  descend  from 
the  diaphragm  in  the  suspensory  ligament ;  a  fifth,  the  largest  of  all 
the  vessels  whicli  form  tlie  visible  network  on  the  fturfa(,*e  of  the  ab- 
domen communicating  with  the  epigastric  and  internal  mamraary 
veins  :  a  sixth,  the  vessels  which  ramify  upon  the  cesophagus  and 
empty  into  the  diaphragmatic  veins.  Fatal  A ff'morrArtfy^  lias  heen 
rei)(>rted  by  Audibert  and  Fauvel  from  oesophageal  varices  formed 
in  this  way.  Tliiebaudet  reported  a  case  running  a  latent  course  up 
to  a  fatal  liainnorrhage,  the  cause  of  which  on  autopsy  was  found  to 
have  c(nue  from  o'sophageal  veins.  Litteu  found  a  plexus  of  dilated 
veins  at  the  lower  end  of  the  cesophagus  seven  times.  He  attributes 
<lilatation  of  these  vessels  to  the  overfilling  of  the  azygos  into  which 
they  empty.  Oratia  declares  that  the  sclerosis  extends  throughout 
tlie  whole  portal  system  and  helps  to  cause  the  ascites.  Reitmann 
collected  twenty -four  cases  of  severe  or  a  fatal  haemorrhage  inti>  the 
gastro-intestinal  canal.  One  of  these  cases  had  been  diagnosticated 
"ulcer  of  the  stomach,"  a  mistake  corrected  only  ui)on  autoj)sy. 
De-Bove  and  Courtois-Suffit  also  report  a  case  considered  gastnc 
ulcer.  The  author  had  a  similar  experience.  A  man  of  middle  ag^ 
was  suddenly  |)rohtrat(}d  by  haemorrhage  of  the  stomach,  up<)n  ^^ 
street,  and  was  brought  into  the  hospital  exsanguine  and  unconscious 
There  was  continuous  discliargein  large  quantity  of  fluid  black  blood 
from  the  month.  The  hiemorrhage  resisted  all  means  of  relief,  ai^ 
th(^  ])atient  died  within  twenty-four  houi-s,  without  a  history,  and 
without  a  diagiKJsis  other  than  the  assumption  of  a  passible  gastric 
ulcer.  Autopsy  disclosed  no  lesion  of  the  stomach,  but  a  typi^**! 
cirrhosis  with  the  peculiar  and  exceptional  condition  of  an  enlarged 
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left  loW.  It  was  atib^t^quently  ascertained  that  tliiB  iniliridual  had 
been  a  heavy  drinker  and  had  suffered  from  repeated  attacks  of 
h^mat^mesis.  Next  to  itJcei'  of  the  stomachy  eirrhosis  of  Ike 
liver  i\s  tlie  most  frequent  cause  of  copious  vomitinfj  of  blood, 
Rollett  reported  a  ease  in  which  hieniorrliaj^e  repeated  itself  at  inter- 
vals uf  fn>iu  four  In  five  weeks  fur  a  i>eriod  of  two  years. 

Rokitaiisky  tin^t  culled  atteution  to  the  circle  of  tortuous  and 
distended  vessels  altout  the  nnihilicus^  representing  the  so-called 
'*  caput  Medusae,"  present  in  cases  of  cirrhosis  rather  as  an  exce]ition 
than  as  a  rule.  After  much  discussion  concerning  tliese  vessels  the 
ap[X}arance  is  now  admitted  to  be  due  to  tlie  reopened  ninbilical  vein 
(Batnberger,  Bainngartner,  and  Klebs).  These  various  avenues  of 
collateral  circulatiun  may  becuine  enlarged  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
relieve  the  pressure  in  tlie  portal  vein  and  thus  allow  to  di8ai>pear 
the  ascites  already  fornied,  or,  if  preternaturally  of  hirge  size,  to 
prevent  its  appearance  altogether*  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  we 
may  account  for  the  fact  that  a  cei-tain  percentage  of  eases,  accord- 
ing to  Frerichs  one-third  of  the  whole  number,  shows  no  ascites  at  all. 

Digestive  disturbance,  jjartly  the  direct  effect  of  alcohul,  partly 
the  effect  of  arrest  of  the  hepatic  function  ;  emaciation,  and  corre- 
sponding reduction  of  strength  from  the  same  cause;  ascites;  enhtrye- 
ment  of  t  tie  spleen :  hreniorrhoids,  and  h  rem  or  rh  ages  fnmi  mechani- 
cal oi'dnsions  ;  eulargement  and  subsequent  contraction  of  the  liver 
itself — these  are  the  chief  and  prominent  symptoms  of  cirrhosis. 

Jaundice  is  seldtmi  marked.  Some  slight  discoloration  of  the 
skin  belongs  to  every  case,  hut  genuine  icterus  betokens  rather  an 
accidental  comph cation  (gall  stone,  compression  by  a  band  of  hyper- 
plastic tissue,  catarrh  of  the  bile  ducts,  etc*).  Icterus  is  exceptional 
in  cirrhosis,  for  the  sim|ile  reason  that  the  destruction  of  the  liver 
cells  prevents  the  ftiruiatirjij  of  bile. 

General  dropsy  or  ceJema  of  the  lower  extremities  does  not  be- 
long to  the  symptomatology  of  cirrhosis,  A  great  accumulation  of 
as<'ites  may  compress  the  vena  cava,  or  a  profound  debility,  the  gen- 
ei'al  result  of  the  suppression  or  annihilation  of  the  function  of  the 
liver,  may  cause  general  dropsy  :  but  these  factoi'S  are  not  pecuHar 
tu  ciiThosis.  So  accuniulatifnis  of  fluid  in  the  abdomen,  or  the  heavy 
weight  of  the  liver,  may  interfere  with  tlie  action  of  the  diaphragm 
and  thus  induce  dyspncea  :  but  syni|)tonis  on  tlie  part  of  the  respira- 
tor>"  system  do  not  constitute  an  integr^d  part  of  the  history  of  the 
disease. 

The  brain  is  clear  in  cirrhosis  throughout  th'i  course  of  the  dis- 
ease, but  toward  its  close,  when  atrophy  of  the  liver  cells  has  be- 
come more  or  Ihss  complete,  there  supervene  at  times  grave  symp- 
toms on  the  part  of  the  nervous  system — delirium,  convulsions,  or 
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coma— which  indicate  the  toxic  effects  of  elements  that  should  be 
excreted  with  the  bile.  Pain,  or  even  tendemesB,  is  quite  exceptional 
and  i^  due.  when  present,  to  perihepatitis.  The  shoulder-tip  pair 
which  may  be  present  in  cirrhosis  as  well  as  in  every  other  organic 
disease  of  the  liver^  is  satisfactorily  explained  by  the  anatomical  de- 
monstration by  Luschkaof  the  anastomosis  of  the  phrenic  and  fourth 
cervical  nerves. 

The  urine  in  cirrhosis  furnishes  most  valuable  evidence.  It  L* 
scantff,  dark\  and  turbid,  loaded  with  urates  and  other  products  of 
combustion,  the  result  of  the  widespread  havoc  in  nutrition.  A 
clear  and  Umpitl  urine  w<uild  speak  strongly  against  the  existence  *)f 
the  cirrhotic  proc^ess.  It  is  now  well  known  that  the  Uver  is  the 
chief  organ  in  the  hody  in  the  manufacture  of  urea,  but  it  is  nut 
necessary  to  appeal  tu  this  fact,  when  the  waste  is  ko  universal,  to 
account,  in  cirrhosis,  fur  the  a^'curaulation  of  the  urates  (undecom- 
posed  urea)  in  the  uriue. 

Lepine  called  at  ten  tiim  to  the  glycogenic  f  miction  of  the  liver  in 
connection  with  cirrhosis.  The  liver  makes  and  uses  up  sugar  in 
greater  abundance  than  any  other  organ  in  the  body.  Lepine  found 
that  sugar  iippeared  in  the  urine  of  cirrhi>tic  patients  who  had  l>een 
fed  with  it — a  result  that  might  have  l>een  inferred  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  liver  cells.  In  cancer  this  is  not  the  case^  because  cancer 
is  mostly  localized  in  the  Uver  and  does  not  cause  such  universal 
abolition  of  function. 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  duration  of  cirrhosis  ;  first,  l^ec^ause  it 
can  never  be  known  exactly  when  it  commences  ;  secondly,  because 
the.  course  of  the  disease  may  be  interrupted  fatally  (by  a  hiemur- 
rhage,  or  as  the  result  of  pressure  of  ascites  upon  the  heart  and 
lungs,  etc.).  or  conservatively  by  arrest  of  the  process  in  the  first 
stage  or  in  the  l»egiiining  of  the  second.  While  it  is  safe  to  saiy 
that  the  prognosis  is  bad,  it  is  dangerous  to  proclaim  that  the  pa- 
tient most  die  soon,  or  must  die  at  all  of  the  disease.  Cases  are  now 
aliuiidantly  on  record,  and  they  may  l>e  recalled  in  the  experience 
of  every  clinician,  where  the  disease  process  has  been  brouglit  l*» 
a  stand  and  the  patient  has  survived  for  years. 

Diagnosis, — The  diagnosis  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  in  the  presence* 
of  ascites,  shrinkage,  and  patent  vessels  lh»ou  the  surfa<'e  of  the  ab- 
domen,  even  without  the  history,  is  an  easy  matter.  Most  impor- 
tance attaches  to  the  ascites,  which  means  al  ways  otetruction  to  the 
{Kirtal  circulation,  as  the  must  fre*iuent  cause  of  this  obstruction  is 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  Obstruction  in  the  course  of  the  portal  vein 
itself— pyelophlebitis^ — is  much  more  rare  and  the  resulting  ascites 
much  more  rapid.  In  the  first  stage  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  or  in 
the  hypertrophic  form,  the  orgtm  is  distinctly   enlarged.     It  may 
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extend  to  the  level  of  the  umbilicus  or  even  to  that  of  the  crest  of  the 
ilium.  Usually,  however,  the  proceas  of  enlargement  m  more  lim- 
ited. The  edge  of  the  liver  may  Ije  felt  an  inch  or  two  below  the 
level  of  the  ribs,*  It  is  alscj  nsiiall}^  temler  to  pressure.  Sometimes* 
rarely,  the  nodules  may  be  recognized  by  tuiieh.  Any  slight  dimi- 
nution in  size  easily  escapes  recognition,  es}>eciaUy  in  the  presence  of 
much  aljdominal  fat.  Under  all  circumstances  the  liver  usually  pre- 
serves itjs  up|x*r  line  t>f  dulness,  as  it  is  |mshed  up  or  held  in  place 
by  the  colon  dist<*nded  with  gas.  Much  value  attaches  als(j  to  the 
condition  of  the  spleen^  which  is  enlarged  in  fhree-fourthsof  cnses. 
The  spleen  is  a  reservoir  into  which  is  dammed  back  the  blood  wliich 
may  not  escape  into  the  liver.  Gastric  and  intestinal  catarrh,  con- 
stipation, tympanites,  haemorrhoids,  and  haemorrhages  have  been 
sufficiently  remarked.  The  ha*niatemesis  of  cirrhosis  is  sndden,  un- 
preceded  by  nausea,  and  unattended  with  pain — points  which  help  to 
distinguish  it  from  that  of  gastric  ulcer. 

During  the  stage  or  form  of  enlargement  the  disease  must  be  dif- 
ferentiated  from  fatty  liver,  the  icterus  liver,  amyloid  liver,  tbe  leu- 
k^eniic  liver,  and  that  peculiar  hyperplasia  which  is  known  as  hyper- 
trophic cirrhosis,  or  elephantiasis  of  the  liver.  Fatty  liver  is  softer 
and  amyloid  lirer  is  harder  than  cirrhosis  in  the  first  stage.  Both 
these  degenerations  may  be  usually  ruled  out  by  absence  of  their 
etiological  conditiona — syphilis,  tuberculosis,  suppuration  of  bones 
and  joints.  The  distention  dne  to  obstruction  of  the  bile  ducts  is 
excludetl  by  the  absence  of  any  marked  jaundice,  and  leukcemia  is 
ruled  out  by  an  examination  of  the  bloo<l  cori>uscles. 

Elephantiasis  of  the  \iyer~h ypertrophiv  cirrhosis — is  attended 
with  a  pronounced  jaundice  from  the  start.  In  this  coiidilion  there 
is  no  stasis  of  the  portal  vein  and  no  ascites.  Hypertrophic  dis- 
tinguishes itself  from  atrophic  cirrhosis  by  the  fact  that  the  c^iamec- 
tive  tissue  swells,  but  does  not  subsequently  contract  ;  hence  there 
is  no  compression  of  the  radicles  of  the  jx^rtal  vein,  no  hypersemia 
in  the  course  of  the  fjortal  tract,  no  hfeinorrhoids,  and  no  ascites. 
On  the  other  hand,  jaundice  is  prononnced  and  is  almost  univer- 
sally present.  Nevertheless  the  stools  are  frequently  colored  with 
bile.  The  presence  of  Jaundice  under  these  conditions  is  explained 
by  primary  inliammation  of  the  gall  ducts.  There  is  in  this  form  of 
the  disease  great  tendency  to  nose-bleed,  frequent  pulse,  and  frequent 
cholsemia  (Ewald).  The  liver  may  be  very  much  enktrged*  The 
surface  is  usually  smooth.  The  spleen  is  snrdlen.  The  absence 
of  the  history  of  alcoholism  in  more  than  half  the  cases,  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  liver  and  spleen,  the  presence  of  jaundice  with  colored 
stools,  and  the  absence  of  ascites,  sufficiently  distinguish  this  affec- 
tion. 
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Fluxionary  hypercemias  cause  no  obstacle  to  the  circulation ai 
no  ascites.  The  change  which  takes  place  in  the  course  of  /leurf 
disease,  the  venous  stasis  which  constitutes  the  so-called  nutmeg 
liver,  is  attended  with  shrinkage  in  volume,  from  which  true  cirrlio- 
sis  must  bo  distinguished.  It  is  enough  here  to  recall  the  fact  that 
the  cardiac  cirrhosis,  so-called,  must  show  the  evidence  of  cardiac 
disease  in  the  state  of  the  heart  itself  and  the  evidence  of  disturb- 
ance of  the  circulation.  In  cardiac  cirrhosis,  also,  anasarca  precedes 
the  ascites.  It  will  be  remembered  always  that  enlargement  of  the 
liver  due  to  cirrhosis  is  very  rare. 

Syphilis  rarely  shrinks  the  liver  to  the  same  degi"ee ;  it  rather 
subdivides  it  into  additional  lobes  and  lobules,  not  into  granules  as 
m  the  course  of  true  cirrhosis.  Leube  declares  that  syphilitic  he^w- 
titis  is  attended  with  more  pain. 

Simple  atrophy  is  found  in  connection  with  the  marasmus  ol 
wasting  disease,  more  especially  of  old  age.  The  liver  maintains  in 
this  condition  a  smooth  surface  and  edge,  shows  no  granulation,  no 
form  of  icterus,  and  no  sign  of  block  in  the  portal  tract. 

The  fluid  of  ascites  must  be  at  times  distinguished  from  that  of 
an  ovarian  cyst,  A  low  specific  gravity,  under  1015,  speaks ahvays 
for  ascites. 

Pyelophlebitis  and  pyelothromhosis  are  distinguished  by  the 
rapid  development  of  ascites  and  other  evidence  of  portal  obstruc- 
tion, enlargement  of  the  spleen,  haematemesis,  venous  ectasiae  on  the 
surface  of  the  abdomen.  The  discovery  of  a  cause  for  the  condition 
— some  ulcerative  process  in  the  course  of  the  portal  vein  or  its  triba- 
taries,  gall  stones,  etc. — lends  further  aid.  The  discharge  of  a 
Uiurky  fluid  by  asj)iration  or  through  the  trocar,  as  e\ndence  of 
chronic  peritonitis,  speaks  in  favor  of  affection  of  the  portal  vein. 

The  indicatio  caiisalis  in  the  treatment  of  cirrhosis  is  total  ab- 
stention from  alcohol.  The  time  may  come  wiien  the  patient  vrXi 
need  some  support,  and  when  the  light  Rhine  wines,  or  even  a 
little  beer,  may  be  allowed  :  but  any  stronger  drink  must  stand 
absolutely  luider  ban.  The  diet  should  be  light  and  nutritious,  on  a 
basis  of  milk  and  other  animal  food.  A  few  drops  of  Fowler's  solu- 
tion after  meals  will  help  digestion,  absorption,  and  more  especially 
assimilation. 

As  for  drugs  in  general,  they  may  meet  the  symptoms  only. 
With  any  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  disease,  one  may  ii^^^ 
hope  to  cure  it.  A  stomachic  tonic,  nux  vomica  gtt.  x.-xx.  in  * 
wineglass  of  water,  or  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  gtt.  x.-xx.,  or  the 
tincture  of  the  chloride  of  iron  in  the  same  dose,  likewise  diluted, 
may  be  written  nt  aliquid  faciat  and  as  real  aids  to  digestion. 

In  luematoniesis  or  enterorrhagia  the  treatment  should  be  the 


^Tery  opiK>site  of  that  employed  in  gastric  ulcer;  thus,  mstead  of  ergo- 
tin  to  contract  vessels,  remedies  should  be  used  to  dilate  the  art^rien 
■  and  diminish  the  pressure  in  the  veins.  On  account  of  its  almost 
iuimediate  aetiou  in  this  re;4:ard,  the  amyl  nitrite  is  especially  indi- 
cated. Mrire  prolonged  effects  may  be  secured  with  nitroglycerin 
I  or  other  less  powerful  nitrites. 
The  only  remedial  agent  that  merits  the  name  is  pimcture  of  the 
Rbdominal  wall  and  release  from  the  abdominal  dropsy.  Early  and 
frequent  punctiu-e  is  the  resiUt  of  the  testimony  of  those  who  have 
had  most  to  do  with  cirrhosis.     Alm-cliison,  es|)ecially,  is  emphatic  in 

I  its  praise.  To  wait  until  life  is  endangered  on  the  part  f»f  the  heart 
and  lungs  and  kidneys  is  to  let  slip  the  only  chance  of  arresting  the 
disease.  The  release  of  the  dropsy  sets  all  the  absorbents  free.  The 
peritoneum  cannot  pick  u\>  Hiiids  under  great  pressure.  Moreover, 
and  this  is  the  main  advantage,  the  relief  of  the  pressure   rendei's 

Ipos^sible  the  establishment  of  the  collateral  circulation — a  priwess  to 
be  favored  in  every  way.  The  removal  of  the  cause  of  the  diseiise 
by  abstention  from  alcohol,  and  the  removal  of  its  worst  effect  by 
relief  of  the  dropsy^  give  the  patient  the  most  scientific  benefit. 
Purgatives  (like  the  salines,  Carlsbad  salts),  diaphoretics  (like  jal)o- 
randi),  diuretics  (hke  digitalis),  toiiies  (Hki.*  iron),  may  all  meet  indi- 
l^cations  at  times  in  the  earlier  history  of  the  ilisease  :  but//o/YU'^'/i- 
^tesfs  will  substitute  all  of  them  when  a,scites  is  full}'  declared.  Not 
only  are  the  lungs  relieved  in  this  way.  l>ut^  liy  the  removal  of  pres- 

■  sure  from  the  portixl  and  renal  veins,  the  secretion  of  urine  is  in- 
creased. *'  I  have  known  haemorrhage  from  the  bowels/'  Murchison 
relates,  **  arrested  by  paracentesis  in  cirrhosis  ;  and  it  is  a  common 

I  observation  that  jnitients  with  mnch  ascites,  who,  notwithstaniling 
the  most  j>o\verf  ul  cli unities,  have  Ix^en  passing  only  a  small  tpian- 
titj  of  urine  containing  much  albumin,  will,  after  paracentesis,  and 
indej>endently  of  drugs,  void  large  quantities  of  urine  free  from  al- 
bundn  '*  The  same  author  quotes  the  cxjierience  of  Lyons,  of  DnVi- 
lin,  in  a  case  which  he  tapped  thirty-six  times  at  mtervals  of  three 

I  or  four  weeks,  withdrawing  fourteen  to  sixtCM^n  quarts  on  each 
occasion,  with  the  effect  of  V>riiiging  the  disease  to  a  stand  at  the  end 
of  one  year  after  the  last  opemtion. 
Thus  it  may  be  hoped  to  hold  the  disease  in  check,  so  far  as  the 
mechanical  e\ils  are  concerned.  Unfortunately,  over  the  |jhysio- 
logical  evils  there  is  less  control.  The  body  must  have  bile.  A  siic- 
cessfnl  biliary  fistula  which  carries  off  all  the  bile  inevitably  leads 
to  the  death  of  the  animal  Ijv  inanitinii.  Should  the  interstitial  pro- 
fccess  continue,  which  it  does  ijj  the  rule,  the  liver  cells  are  finally 
"killed^  bile  is  no  longer  formed,  and  death  by  starvation  results. 
This  is  the  mode  of  .death  in  most  cases  of  cirrhosis,  and  death  in 
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this  way  is  lege  artis.  But  the  liver  is  immense  in  its  size,  it  1 
superfluous  cells  in  abundance,  it  has  also  remarkable  regeneratiTe 
powers,  and  the  disease  process  may  be  arrested  before  destructioii 
becomes  universal. 


HYPERTROPHIC  CIRRHOSIS. 

Hypertrophic  cirrhosis ;  biliary  cirrhosis. — Diseases  of  the  liver 
are  usually  divided  into  those  which  shrink  and  those  which  increase 
the  size  of  the  organ.  Cirrhosis,  simple  and  acute  atrophy,  are  the 
affections  which  shrink  the  liver.  More  numerous  are  the  diseases 
which  cause  its  enlargement.  In  this  regard  must  be  considered 
simple  hypertrophy,  hyperaemia,  cancer,  amyloid  and  fatty  degene- 
ration, echinococcus,  and  syphilis.  Hypertrophy  of  the  liver— the 
so-called  hypertrophic  cirrhosis,  or  hepatic  elephantiasis— is  a  disease 
of  most  modern  recognition.     The  practical  value  of  its  separation 

depends  upon  the  fact  that  it  has  hith- 
erto been  regarded  as  the  first  stage  of 
true  cirrhosis.  It  is  verj'  questionable 
if  true  cirrhosis  be  ever  attended  Avith 
a  preliminary  stage  of  enlargement. 
It  is  probable  that  the  disease  l>egin? 
with  atrophy.  Hypertrophic  cirrhosis 
— the  so-called  hyperplasia  of  the  liver 
— differs  radically  from  true  cirrhosis 
in  the  fact  that,  while  the  disease  af- 
fects chiefly  the  connective  tissue,  this 
tissue  does  not  shrink  as  in  the  true 
cirrhosis,  and  hence  is  not  followed  by 
sym])toms  of  obstruction — hypeitemia 
of  the  stomach  and  intestine,  haemor- 
rhoids, haemorrhage,  and  ascites.  On 
the  other  hand,  enlargement  of  the 
spleen  from  the  same  cause  is  univer- 
salh^  present,  as  is  also  icterus  of  high 
degree.  Icterus  is  always  present- 
a  ])oint  of  especial  difference  between  this  disease  and  true  cirrho- 
sis. Rosenstein,  who  met  with  this  affection  frequently  in  Hol- 
land, has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  disease  sui  generic 
and  that  it  never  rejiresents  the  first  stage  of  atrophic  cirrhosis 
Hy])ertrophic  cirrhosis  occurs  exclusively  between  the  ages  of 
twenty  and  forty,  while  atrophic  cirrhosis  occurs  after  forty.  Al* 
coholisnu  the  most  freciuent  cause  of  atrophic  cirrhosis,  does  not  so 
often  produce  the  hypertrophic  form.  Malaria  with  enlargement  rf 
the  spleen  i)lays  a  more  distinct  role  in  its  production.     The  absence 


Fio.  196.— Appaieut  enlarKement  of 
the  iiver.  the  result  of  ti^ht  lacing 
(Murchisoii). 
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'of  icterus  in  atrophic  cirrhosis  depends  upon  degeneration  of  the  liver 
cells.  In  hypertrophic  cirrhosis,  instead  of  achijlia  there  is  poh*- 
cholia  to  such  degree  that  the  gall  duets  are  not  al>le  to  carry  it  off, 
hence  the  jauncHce.  The  association  of  icterus  with  stools  colored 
fei//^e  exces.^o/ ?//7e  distinguishes  this  disease.  The  enlargement  of 
the  liver  is  usually  marked,  its  consistence  moderately  hard,  its  hor- 
[der  lightly  rounded,  its  surface  smooth. 

Enlargement  must  nut  be  mistaken  for  simple  downward  depres* 
Igion*  as  by  effusion  in  the  right  pleura »  subphrenic  abscess,  tight 
1  lacing,  etc. 

Hypertrophic  is  related  to  atrophic  cirrhosis  as  is  the  large  white 
kidney  to  the  contracted  kidney.  Tbougli  the  diseases  are  indepen- 
Ident,  the  same  transition  forms  may  he  observed.  It  is  highly  prob- 
able that  the  cases  of  atrophic  cirrhosis  characterized  by  enlarge- 
ment in  the  first  stage  are  really  cases  of  hypertrophic  cirrhosis. 
(The  disease  laats  from  a  month  to  three  years.  Death  usually 
curs  with  the  nervous  symptoms  of  chohemia. 
The  treatuieut  is  wholly  symptomatie  and  dijes  not  differ  from 
that  of  the  atropine  form. 

SIMPLE    ATROPHY     UF    THE    LIVER. 

Simple  atrophy  of  the  liver  is  not  a  disease,  but  is  |>art  prfx*ess  of 
the  general  shrinkage  which  occurs  in  age  and  marasnxus.     Conse- 
I  quently,  while  the  dimensions  of  the  liver  are  markedly  reduced  in 
fever}'  direction,  the  s^^mptoms  of  disease  of  the  liver — ptiin,   jaun- 
dice, haemorrhage,  ascites,  etc. — are  entirely  lacking.     These  points 
xnake  simple  and  easy  a  separation  of  this  condition  from  cirrhosis. 


ACUTE   ATROPHY    OF   THE   LIVER. 

Acute  atrophy  constitutes  the  gravest,  but  fortunately  the  rai*est, 
of  the  diseases  of  the  liver.  It  is,  indeed,  amongst  the  rarest  of  all 
diseases.  Many  pi*actitioners  of  large  experience  have  never  seen  a 
I  case,  and  not  more  than  €»ne  case  is  seen  in  a  large  hospital  in  the 
c^3urseof  three  or  four  years.  As  indicative  of  the  rarity  ot  the  dis- 
ease,  even  tmder  favoring  conditions,  it  may  be  said  that  Spaeth  saw 
it  but  twice  in  thidy-three  thousand  cases,  and  Braun  but  once  in 
twenty -eight  thousand  cases  of  childhirth.  The  majority  of  cases 
occur  from  adolescence  to  maturity,  aud  in  females  nearly"  twice  as 
^  often  as  in  males,  usually  in  them  in  the  last  half  of  gravidity. 

Acute  atrophy  has  been  observed  to  follow  cirrhosis  of  the  liver, 

letimes  as  a  sequel  to  an  acute  infection  (puerperal  fever,  typhoid 

[fever,  etc.),  and  is  always  seen  to  occur  in  the  last  stages  of  acute 
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poisoning  by  phosphorus.    These  conditions    account,  however,  fcr 
but  exceptional  cases  of  a  most  exceptional  disease.  i 

The  cause  of  the  disease  is  unknown.  It  must  be  something  isj 
the  nature  of  a  \arulent  chemical  poison,  the  product,  prol>ablr,  a 
some  micro-organism,  to  produce  such  rapid  and  profound  disintij-j 
gration  of  the  substance  of  the  liver.  J 

SyniptoNis. — The  disease  begins  with  the  symptoms  of  an  oPj 
dinarii  g astro- intestinal  catarrh,  associated  from  the  start  with 
light  degree  oi  jaundice.  There  is  nothing  ominous  in  the  onset  ( 
the  disease.  It  soon  reveals  itself,  however,  in  its  true  character, 
sometimes  after  a  lapse  of  but  few  days,  sometimes  a  few  weeks,  witi 
a  train  of  immistakable  symptoms,  especially  on  the  part  of  the 
vous  system.  These  symptoms — delirium  and  conimlsiotis,  sopor^ 
stupor,  coma — belong  to  the  history  of  icterus  gravis,  and  distiin 
guisli  themselves  in  this  disease  by  the  suddenness  of  their  occun 
rence  and  rapidity  of  their  progress.  In  connection  with  them  occw 
also  hcemorrluKjes  free  from  the  various  mucosae,  or  subcutane- 
ous as  in  the  more  protracted  forms  of  icterus  gravis.  In  all  casei 
the  striking  feature  of  the  disease  is  the  shrinkage  of  the  liver.  Pe^ 
cussion  reveals  dulness  at  times  of  but  one  or  two  inches.  Some- 
times, again,  hepatic  dulness  may  not  be  distinguished  at  alL 
Occurring  in  pregnancy,  it  produces  miscarriage  with  subsequent 
metrorrhagia. 

The  disease  is  distinguished,  again,  by  the  absence  of  fever.  Some 
elevation  of  temperature  is  commonly  present  in  the  inception  duriag 
the  stage  of  gastro  intestinal  catarrh.  After  the  shrinkage  hascoflH 
menced  or  may  be  recognized  the  temperature  is  normal,  or  even 
subnormal,  another  distinguishing  feature.  The  urine  is  reducd 
in  (luantity.  It  contains,  as  a  rule,  quantities  of  leucin  and  tyro- 
sin,  together  with  constituents  of  bile.  Tyrosin  often  discloses  itself, 
after  the  evaporation  of  the  urine,  in  the  form  of  delicate  needH 
grouped  in  colorless  bundles  or  globular  masses  tinged  with  bile. 
The  urea  is  often  diminished  to  mere  traces.  Casts  are  occasionallr 
encountered. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  is  very  short.  Death  occurs  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  days,  after  the  supervention  of  the  signs  of 
icterus  gravis.     The  pj'oguos is  is  fatal. 

The  treatment  is  wholly  symptomatic.  Lebert  is  said  to  have 
cured  a  case  with  benzoic  acid  and  musk  ;  Teissier,  another  with  aco- 
nite. The  absence  of  details  in  the  description  of  these  cases  throws 
doubt  upon  the  diagnosis.  Yet  Wiesing  reports  from  the  literature 
sixteen  cases  of  recovery. 

Weii/s  Disease.— Under  this  title  is  described  as  sui  generis^ 
grave,  infectious  icterus  which  begins  suddenly  with  chill  and  hign 
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fever,  headache,  pain  in  the  loins,  bones,  and  joints,  soon  followed 
by  bronchitis,  albuminuria,  icterus^  and  tumor  of  the  spleen.  Among^ 
recent  authorities  Alfermann  admits  and  Frankel  denies  it  a  sj^ecial 
place  in  nosology. 

HYPERvKMIA. 

The  liver  certainly  changes  its  size  within  certain  limits,  according^ 
to  its  distention  with  blood  or  bile.  The  icterus  liver  is  always  large. 
Overfilling  of  the  blood  vessels  may  also  precipitately  increase  the 
size  of  the  liver.  In  stasis  of  the  liver  icterus  maj'  or  may  not  be 
present,  in  correspondence  with  the  pressure  or  lack  of  pressure  upon 
the  gall  ducts.  So,  too,  ascites  may  be  present  or  absent,  according 
to  the  degree  of  venous  stasis.  Swelling  of  the  spleen  is  almost  al- 
ways present.  The  characteristic  feature  is  the  alteration  in  the  size 
of  the  liver  in  correspondence  with  the  increased  or  decreased  tone  of 
the  heart.  Hyperaemia  of  the  liver  indicates  fault  in  the  circulation. 
Usually  there  is  some  obstruction  in  the  heart.  Valvular  disease 
of  the  heart,  weakness  of  the  heart  muscle,  heart  failures,  obstruc- 
tions in  the  lungs,  lead  to  insufficiency  of  the  tricuspid  valves  and 
regurgitation  into  the  liver.  The  stasis  of  the  sublobular  veins,  with 
the  altered  nutrition  of  the  hepatic  cells,  gives  rise  to  that  change  of 
color,  seen  on  section,  which  is  characterized  as  the  nutmeg  liver. 

Hyi)eraemia  of  the  liver  may,  therefore,  be  diagnosticated  only  in 
the  presence  of  some  fault  of  the  circulation,  usually  in  connection 
with  disease  of  the  heart  or  lungs.  The  *' congestion  of  the  liver,*' 
so  often  remarked  by  the  laity,  has  reference  to  distention  by  bile. 
This  congestion,  or  **  torpidity,'' as  it  is  also  called,  is  usually  an  ex- 
pression of  gastro-duodenal  or  biliary  catarrh,  and  is  in  no  sense  a 
true  congestion  or  hypenemia.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  recog- 
nized that  the  liver  has  certain  definite  antiseptic  properties,  interfer- 
ence with  which  leads  to  accumulation  of  toxic  matter  in  the  intes- 
tine. When  a  section  of  liver  tissue  is  destroyed  or  a  large  artery  tied, 
the  animal  dies  in  the  first  instance  in  eight  to  fourteen  hours  and  in 
the  second  in  four  to  eight  hours.  But  if  injected  with  an  emulsion 
of  Uver  substance  it  may  be  kept  alive  for  several  days  (Masini). 
The  dulness  and  distress  of  "  biliousness  "  may  be  thus  a  real  expres- 
sion of  torpor  or  inactivity  of  the  liver. 

FATTY   LIVER. 

Fatty  liver  never  reaches  the  excessive  grades  of  enlargement  of 
amj'loid  degeneration.  In  the  most  extensive  case  of  fatty  degenera- 
tion the  Uver  does  not  reach  below  the  umbilicus.  Its  surface  is 
perfectly  smooth,  its  consistence  remarkably  soft.  Fatty  liver  occurs. 
more  especially  in  connection  with  tuberculosis,  cancer,  phosphorus 
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poisoning,  where  it  meets  its  main  expression.     It  is  seen  alsc>  inl 
certain  cases  of  obesity. 

It  is,  as  a  rule,  unattended  with  symptoms  of  disease  of  the  liver— J 
pain,  jaundice,  and  ascites — and  is  of  interest  only  from  the  point  ("f  J 
view  of  differential  diagnosis. 


AMYLOID   LIVER. 


Anivloid  li\ 


d> 
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idespread  degeiielTF 
tion.  Amyloid  degeneration  in  a  peculiar  retrograde  change  iu  the 
hepatic  tissue.  It  is  u.sually  found  in  connection  with  amyloid  de- 
generation of  the  kidney,  of  the  spleen,  often  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane o(  the  intestinal  canal.  The  recognition  of  the  affection 
depends,  therefore,  upon  its  association  with  lesion  of  other  organs. 
It  is  found  as  the  result  of  chronic  suppurative  proceases.  moi¥ 
particulm^ly  of  bone  caries  and  necrosis  of  bono,  especially  of  pro- 
tracted course,  or  suppurative  processes  of  the  skin,  mucous  mem- 
branes; sometimes  in  serous  membranes.  Empyema  may  prece<if 
for  months  the  development  of  an  amyloid  change.  Syphilis,  cancer, 
malaria,  leukiemia.  Bright  s  disease,  pyaemia,  rheumatism,  exhaust- 
i!ig  discharge,  may  develop  thin  change. 

In  amyloid  degeneration  the  liver  reaches  at  times  great  mmjf/N* 
(n(l(\  It  may  largely  till  up  the  al>dominal  ca^Hty.  As  a  rule  it 
reaches  to  the  vicinity  of  the  umbiMcus.  The  surface  is  perfectly 
smooth,  the  border  round,  and  the  consistence  very  hard,  h 
exceptional  cases  the  enlargement  may  be  but  slight  and  the  b<)rd^f 
sometimes  remains  sharp.  There  is  no  icterus  and  no  ascites,  savt* 
that  which  occurs  in  the  last  stages  of  the  disease  in  connectioD  wiii\ 
anasarca.  The  dropsy  is  confinetl  to  the  lower  extremities.  The 
condition  is  recognized  in  the  size  of  the  liver  in  every  direction,  by 
its  uniformly  smooth  surface,  resistance,  and  by  the  absence  oi 
icteruH  and  ascites. 

The  etiology  of  the  affection — bone  caries,  tuberculosis,  inveteraW 
syphilis,  chronic  malaria,  carcinoma — Ijespeaks  the  character  of  the 
disease.  Attention  is  usually  directed  to  the  liver  by  the  discovefV 
in  the  urine  of  evidence  of  auiyloid  degeneration  of  the  kidney, 

CAKCKR  OF  THE  LIVER. 

Cancer  of  the  liver  is  usually  secondary.  It  is  primary  in  but 
eighteen  [ler  cent  of  cases  (Siegrist).  In  the  vast  majority  of  caartiii 
<3ccurs  in  the  course  of  cancer  of  the  stomach.  Sometimes  the  can* 
eer  is  quiescent  in  the  stomach,  wliile  the  secondary  deposit  in  the 
liver  assumes  prominence  and  overshadows  the  primary  Jesion 
Cancer  of  the  stomach  may  be  secondar}-  also  to  cancer  of  tbf 
breast,  uterus,  rectum,  or  other  organ.     Thus  a  digital  examinatioa 
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•ectum  or  vagina  has  often  led  to  a  true  interpretation  of 
ire  of  a  chronic  or  grave  affection  of  the  liver.     Cancer  of 
•  is  sometimes  latent,  and  has  been  recognized  upon  the  post- 
table  in  the  absence  of  signs  in  life.     It  betrays    itself 
however,  with  unmistakable  signs.     The  volume  of  the 
s   determined  by    palpation  and  percussion,   is  early  in- 
,  and  soon  reaches  enormous  dimensions.     It  may  extend 
i  angle  of  the  scapula  to  the  ileum.     The  surface  is  hardy 
smooth ;  it  is  broken  by  protuberances  and   nodules. 
is  present  in  about  half  the  cases,  and  depends  in  degree 
e  site  of  the  deposit.     Ascites  is  present,  but  is  not,  as  a 


—Cancer  of  the  liyer,  a;  with  multipla  metastases,  6. 6,  b;  within  the  liyer  (ZIegler\ 


ronounced.  The  body  of  the  liver  may  be  usually  felt 
I  it  under  forcible,  especially  intermittent,  palpation.  The 
ay  be  clear,  but  it  is  usually  turbid  or  bloody.  Pain  may  be 
or  absent,  and,  when  present,  is  rather  an  expression  of  a 
atitis.  The  stools  vary  in  color  and  consistence,  according 
presence  or  absence  of  bile.  In  the  later  course  of  the  disease 
e  often  stained  or  tinged  ivith  blood, 

in  cancer  elsewhere,  cachexia  gradually  develops.     The  dis- 
vances  rapidly  in  the  liver,  and   usually  takes  life  in  the 
Df  six  months  to  a  year. 
itment  is  wholly  palliative. 
inococcus  of  the  liver  is  discussed  in  connection  with  tape- 
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CIIAPTEE    V. 

DISEASES   OF   THE  NOSE   AND   THROAT. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  NOSE. 

Diseases  of  the  organs  of  respiration  begin  with  the  affectwni 
of  the  nose.  Acute  catarrh  of  the  nose  is  distinguished  as  coma. 
It  is  often  found  in  association  with  catarrh  of  the  conjunctiva  and 
of  the  throat,  especially  in  connection  with  various  infectioDB,  to  the 
effluvia  of  which  these  mucous  membranes  are  exposed.  These  «ff* 
faces  constitute  the  avenues  of  invasion.     Or  the  affection  begins  ii 


•1      -    *>.v/..       /Sf\      v*l'%'fi£ 


;  Fio.  198.- Nasal  mucus:  a.  ('iliat*»d  rellB:  ft.  leuccK»yt«?s;  r.  capeule  crxxH:  (h  *»acilli:  e  mkrcoMd. 

the  nose  and  extends  through  the  throat  to  the  bronchial  tubes 
More  fn^qutnitly  the  affection  remains  confined  to  the  nose,  to  con- 
stitute an  acute  or  clironic  nasal  catarrh. 

Acute  nasal  catarrh  is  the  evident  expression  of  some  oiit?ii»  I 
irritant.     But  that  tlie  irritant  may  also  come  from  within  ispn^^^  l 
by  th(^  effects  of  iodine,  which,  in  toxic  dose  or  in  susceptible  iufr   ] 
viduals,  produces  excjuisite  nasal  catarrh.     The  disease  annoiinc«* 
itself  by  r//7///c.s'.v,  6^fr;////r/,  and  irritation,  which  produces  more  * 
less  constant  ,sncezin(j.     Very  s(X)n  the  surface  is  moistened  withi 
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^rge  ;  watery  mucus  accumulates  and  escapes  u|X)n  the  face, 
ring  the  constant  use  of  a  handkerchief.  The  mucous  mem- 
'  swells,  often  to  occlude  the  nares.  The  spongy  structure  of 
lucous  membrane  permits  rapid  swelling,  so  that  mere  gravity, 
Ij-iiig  upon  one  side  of  the  body,  will  block  one  side  of  the  nose, 
the  block  may  be  changed  by  changing  posture.  Fever,  more 
ss  headache y  hebetude,  soreness  and  jjain  in  the  frontal  region 
:h.  may  \ye  due  to  extension  of  inflammation  to  connecting 
ses.  are  further  signs  of  an  acute  nasal  catarrh. 
Z'hronic  catarrh  of  the  nose  is  much  more  frequent.  It  results 
imes  from  repeated  attacks  of  acute  catarrh.  It  occurs  most 
[uently  in  connection  with  scrofula  (tuberculosis)  and  syphilis, 
?re  it  leads  to  alteration  of  structure,  hyperplasia  and  occlusion. 


Fio.  no.  Fio.  i!00. 

Fio.  199.— AdeDoid  tissue  at  vault  of  pharynx  ( Luschka'. 
Fio.  aoo.— Posterior  nares  in  the  rhioosoope:  a,  uvula;  b,  />,  orifices  of  the  Eustachian  tubes. 


atrophic  change.  The  process  extends  also  to  the  posterior  nares, 
(1  is  liable  to  invade  the  Eustachian  tubes;  it  is  therefore  a  com- 
)n  cause  of  deafness.  The  secretion  is  altered ;  it  becomes  more 
less  profuse  and  oflEensive  (ozsena) ;  the  true  gland  structure  in 
'  mucous  membrane  is  destroyed.  According  to  Schuchardt  the 
ated  epithelium  is  destroyed,  and  substituted  by  squamous  cells, 
ich  much  more  readily  suffer  decomposition.  Subsequently  the 
le  substratum  itself  may  be  affected.  Thus  chronic  catarrh  is,  as 
ule,  a  specific  process. 

Syphilitic  catarrh  is  especially  wont  to  be  attended  with'destruc- 
e  change,  ulcers,  and  necroses.  Gummatous  perichondritis  breaks 
vn  the  cartilage  aid  bony  structure,  wnth  the  formation  of  exces- 
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sively  oflPensive  discharge,  which  dries  to  form  crusts,  under  whiidi 
the  destructive  change  continues,  to  constitute  the  syphilitic  ozaeoa. 

Treatment, — Acute  catarrh  of  the  nose  is  a  common  exprewoft 
of  a  **  bad  cold."  It  is  usually  of  short  duration,  and  is  best  rdievel 
by  quiet  and  rest  in  the  house.  Sometimes  an  attack  may  be 
short  with  a  dose  of  Dover's  powder  gr.  viij.-x.,  aiid  hot  baths  aol 
hot  drinks  to  excite  profuse  diaphoresis.  Of  a  solution  of  atropia,gr. 
i.-  3  i ,  three  drops,  repeated  two  or  three  times  a  day,  will  oftei 
quickly  relieve  the  distress  of  acute  catarrh.  See  also  treatment  of , 
angina  and  of  acute  laryngitis. 

Chronic  catarrh  of  the  nose  is  a  malady  of  months',  often  yews', 
duration.  Successful  therapy  depends  upon  a  recognition  of  its 
cause.  Syphilis  calls  for  the  use  of  mercury,  especially  by  inunc- 
tion, and  iodide  of  potassium,  under  which  the  most  obstinate  and 
destructive  changes  speedily  yield  ;  scrofula  for  tuberculin,  cod-liver 
oil,  creosote,  and  the  iodide  of  iron.  Free  ventilation  of  rooms  with 
pure,  fresh  air  is  in  all  cases  a  sine  qua  non.  Local  treatment  is  of 
great  value.  The  nose  must  be  kept  clean  with  douches  of  salt  watff. 
Warm  water,  containing  a  drachm  each  of  common  salt  and  carbon- 
ate of  soda  to  the  pint,  may  be  snufifed  up  the  nose  or  introduced  by 
means  of  a  syringe,  care  being  taken,  by  keeping  the  source  low,  to 
avoid  penetration  of  the.  Eustachian  tubes. 

Ointments  keep  the  mucous  membrane  soft  and  the  fossae  open: 

IJ  Acidi  borici K^-^^- 

Unguenti  pelrolati 38s. 

M.  A  mass  the  size  of  a  bcaa  or  hazelnut  to  be  snuffed  up  the  nose  moroiogtid 
evening. 

(Jr— 

li  Ilydrargyri  oxidi  flavi  gr.  v. 

Unguenti  petrolati 3  ss. 

M.    To  be  introduced  the  same  way. 

Fetid  atrophic  processes  are  bast  treated  with  iodoform,  creolin, 
creosote,  or  that  combination  known  as  europhen,  which  is  an  iodide 
of  creosote,  hence  less  noxious  in  its  eflfects,  as  well  as  to  the  sen* 
t)f  smell,  than  iodoform.  The  remedy  is  best  introduced  in  the  fonn 
of  an  ointment: 

H  Europhen gr.  i. 

Olei  o\'i\iv 3  i. 

Lanolini 3iij. 

M. 

Solutions  of  pyoktanin,  1  :  100,  introduced  with  a  saturated  cot- 
ton-wrappod  sound,  purify  all  secretions  and  rapidly  penetrate  the 
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f  the  nose.  A  very  effective  treatment  of  ozaBna  consists 
)lication  of  the  creolin-ichthyol  solution.  The  nose  is  first 
ut  with  an  alkaline  solution  and  thoroughly  cleansed  with 
vrapped  sound.  The  ichthyol  is  applied.in  a  five-per-cent 
f  creolin.  The  bad  odor  rapidly  disappears.  Hypertrophic 
and  occlusions  are  best  removed  by  concentrated  solutions 
rac^tic  iicid,  wliich  is  also  applied  with  cotton.  The  pain 
curs  a  few  minutes  after  the  application  slowly  subsides. 
;o  easily  subdued  by  pre^'ious  appUcations  of  cocaine  as 
use  of  the  galvano-cautery.  The  mucous  membrane  is 
now- white  under  this  acid.  The  process  of  healing  takes 
hout  reaction  or  pain.  The  incrustation  is  desquamated 
lan  after  burning  (Killian).  Finally,  the  practitioner  may 
>urse  to  the  use  of  the  galvano-cautery.  Batteries  with 
nd  apparatus  are  now  furnished  at  very  reasonable  price, 
(mucous)  which  may  imdergo  cystic  degeneration,  adeno- 
telangiectatic,  or  fibroid  growths,  more  exceptionally  chon- 
steomata,  sarcomata,  occur  in  the  nose  or  connecting  cavi- 

,  etc.,  must  be  extracted  by  surgical  means. 

DISEASES  OF  THE   LARYNX. 

"Ogress  of  medicine  is  scarcely  anywhere  better  exemplified 
le  diseases  of  the  larynx.  Less  than  half  a  century  ago  the 
f  the  larynx  was  an  undiscovered  country.  The  physician 
to  recognize  laryngeal  disease  in  general,  but  was  in  no 
to  distinguish  the  character  of  the  disease.  The  deepest 
•f  the  body  were  not  more  dark  than  the  interior  of  the 

r//.— Bozzini  (1804)  made  an  attempt  to  illmninate  the  inte- 
3  body,  but,  so  far  as  the  throat  was  concerned,  the  attempt 
he  pharynx  but  not  the  larynx.  Cagnard  de  Latour  in 
ally  introduced  a  mirror  into  the  throat,  but  failed  in  reach- 
ouclusions  for  want  of  light.  Two  years  later  Babington 
a  glottiscope  with  mirror  and  tongue  depressor,  and  ac- 
mI  reflected  light,  by  means  of  which  he  claimed  to  have 
on  several  occasions  to  see  the  epiglottis,  but  nothing  more. 
(1832),  a  victim  of  tuberculosis,  made  the  attempt  to  in- 
own  larynx,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  treat  himself.  He 
tid  a  speculum  out  of  a  closed  tube,  and,  as  might  have  been 
,  saw  nothing.  Baumes  introduced  a  mirror  fastened  to 
F  a  fish  bone  as  a  stem,  and  claimed  to  have  seen  by  the  aid 
ration  in  the  larynx.  Listen  and  Warden,  with  the  use  of 
knd  hlmdleSy  declared  that  they  were  able  to  distinguish 
11 
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oedema  and  swelling  of  the  epiglottis.  Thus  far  crude  experimaat 
with  barren  result.  The  real  illumination  was  made  bv  a  singing 
teacher,  the  celebrated  Manuel  Garcia,  who  introduced  a  mirror 
deep  in  the  throat,  heated  it  in  warm  water  to  prevent  the  cloud  ol 
the  breath  which  shut  off  all  sight,  and  fixed  his  patient  so  that  the 
sunlight  fell  directly  upon  the  glass  in  the  tliroat,  and  so  by  the  at 
justmont  of  the  mirror  was  able  to  study  the  interior  of  the  larvLL 
Garcia  studied  the  larynx  from  the  standpoint  of  the  vocalist.  He 
watched  the  play  of  the  vocal  cords  during  phonation  and  resja* 
tion,  and  described  the  process  in  a  monograph  entitled  **  Phvafr 
logical  Observations  on  the  Human  Voice,**  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society  in  1855.  With  the  use  of  an  outside  mirror  Gani 
introduced  auto-laryngoscopy.  He  studied  the  process  in  his  own 
throat.  Strange  to  say,  this  remarkable  observation  excited  no  inte- 
rest or  attention,  and  it  was  not  until  two  years  later  that  Turck,  an 
assistant  at  the  General  Hospital  in  Vienna,  made  these  ob^5en'ati(a• 

anew.  Tiirck  also  used  sunlight,  ani 
hence  was  able  to  study  the  subja^t  only 
in  propitious  weather.  He  did  not  re* 
alize  the  extent  of  his  discover}' 
was  different  with  Czermak,  who  bo^ 
rowed  the  mirror  of  Tiirck  and  de- 
veloped laryngoscopy.  Tiirck  had  al- 
ready discovered  the  ease  with  whkk 
the  throat  might  be  inspected!  by  widh 

Fio.  xH)l.-Normal  larynx  and  trachea     ^^^^Wal  of  the  tOUgUe.       Czemiak  ad.rpj- 

to  bifurcation  of  bronchi.  ed  this  mothod.     He  was  the  first  aW 

to  use  artificial  light,  which  enabled  bin 
to  study  the  subject  da}'-  and  night.  He  became  inspired  widi  ft 
Ho  was  like  a  man  who  first  saw  the  light  after  a  long  bhndnea 
H(»  travelltHl  about  to  the  different  universities  of  Eun>pe,  gave  ui- 
rections  in  every  direction,  and  practically  establishe<l,  or  ga^ 
the  incentive  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  lar}'ngologif« 
clinics  everywhere  (Fleischer).  A  few  years  later  Brunstook* 
tumor  out  of  the  throat  of  his  own  brother  ;  and  in  less  than  a  i^ 
cade  a  host  of  observere — Semeleder,  Schrotter,  Gerhardt,  Ziems«o« 
Voltolini,  Tobold,  Levin,  Fauvel,  Mackenzie,  B.  Frankel— described 
every  prt)cess  of  disease.  Artificial  is  now  substituted  in  our  day  of 
the  electric  light,  which  gives  natural  colors  and  appearancee :  a» 
these  discoveries,  with  the  invention  of  much  apparatus,  includinj 
the  galvano-caustic  storage  battery  with  suitable  electrodes,  have.  *» 
to  speak,  turned  the  lar\nix  inside  out  and  rendered  all  its  difi»s««» 
if  not  curable,  recognizable  and  amenable  to  treatment. 

The  diseases  of  the  larynx  which  most  commonly  call  for  tiei*' 
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ment  ai-e  acute  and  chronic  catarrh — /.e.,  acute  and  chronic  lan-n- 
gitis,  including  laniigismus  stridulus  (spasmodic  croup),  true  croup, 
cedenia,  jwrichondritis,  and  paralysis.  The  general  diseases  which 
affect  the  lar\'nx  are  tuberculosis,  sj'philis,  and  cancer.  They  are 
none  o(  them  confined  to  the  larynx,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
cancer,  which  is  not  infrequently  primary  in  the  throat. 

Catarrhal  Laryngitis  is  very  frequent  and  is  one  of  the  ex- 
pressions of  a  common  cold.  Just  how  catching  cold  produces  lar\Ti- 
gitis  is  as  difficult  to  explain  as  is  the  process  elsewhere.  It  is  often 
assumed  that  hypercnemia  liberates  toxic;  matters  from  micro-organ- 
isms at  other  times  latent  or  quiescent.  It  is  known,  for  instance,  of 
the  tulx^rcle  bacillus,  that  it  abounds  in  the  lymph  spaces  and  vessels 
of  the  larynx.  These  bacilli  are  derived  in  all  cases  through  Ij-mph 
tracts  from  the  lungs.  They  almost  never  penetrate  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  mucosa?.  The  subjects  of  tuberculosis  are  particularly 
prone  to  suffer  laryngeal  aflPections.  The  first  stage  of  tuberculosis 
is  a  stage  of  catarrh,  which  differs  in  no  way  from  catarrh  from  any 
other  cause.  There  are  individuals  who  suffer  lar^Tigitis  with  every 
exposure.  They  are  for  the  most  part  individuals  who  lead  indoor 
lives,  in  whom  the  mucous  membrane  is  sensitive  by  long  stay  in 
over-heated  and  ill- ventilated  apartments.  Criers,  public  speakers, 
singers,  preachers,  auctioneers,  are  particularly  prone  to  laryngitis. 
The  lar3'ngoscoix>  reveals  the  condition.  The  mucous  membrane  is 
swollen,  reddened,  tumefied.  The  vocal  cords,  which  should  glisten 
white  like  dog's  teeth,  are  tinged  with  red  here  and  there,  or  are 
more  or  less  uniformly  red.  The  inside  of  the  throat  looks  like  a 
piece  of  red  flannel.  It  is  seen  that  the  cords  may  not  so  closely 
approximate  each  other  in  phonation.  The  slightest  swelling,  or  the 
slightest  failure  in  muscular  tonicity,  or  the  slightest  accumulation 
of  mucus  changes  the  character  of  the  voice.  The  voice  loses  its 
individuality  :  it  becomes  altered,  hoarse,  husky;  the  individual  may 
make  himself  heard  only  by  straining  efforts.  Finally  the  voice  is 
lost  altogether  and  the  patient  is  reduced  to  w^hispers. 

Acute  catarrh  distinguishes  itself  by  liyj)c»rsemia,  chronic  catarrh 
by  hypertrophy.  In  chronic  catarrh  the  throat  is  not  so  red.  The 
hue  is  more  dusky,  slate-colored  in  places.  The  membrane  is  thick- 
ene<l.  The  arytenoid  cartilages  are  hindered  in  their  free  move- 
ments. The  interaiytenoid  band  is  more  thick.  There  is,  however, 
no  break  of  the  surface,  no  such  hypeq^lasia  of  tissue  as  to  consti- 
tute a  tumor,  and,  other  than  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
no  deformity.  Motion  may  be  more  sluggish,  but  there  is  no  paralj-- 
sis.  Often  there  is  a  sensation  of  burning  and  dryness.  There  is 
frequent,  harassing,  rasping  cough,  with  the  extrusion  of  tough, 
glutinous  mucus,  which  may  be  seen  adhering  to  the  vocal  cords  or 
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other  parts  of  the  interior  of  the  larynx.  Thei'e  may  be  in  an  acute 
inflammation  slight  fever.  In  chronic  catarrh  the  symptoms  are  less 
intense  but  more  persistent.  The  voice  remains  husky  ;  it  becomes 
susceptible  to  changes  in  the  weather.  Raw,  damp  weather  a^ra- 
vates  chronic  catarrh  ;  mild,  dry,  warm  weather  benefits  it.  Indi- 
viduals secure  exemption  by  spending  the  fall  and  winter  in  Florida. 
Lower  CaUfornia,  or  other  wai-m  climate. 

The  treatment  demands  above  all  things  rest,  and  the  difficnltr 
of  obtaining  satisfactory  result  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  avocation 
of  the  individual  requires  more  or  less  constant  use  of  the  voice. 
Singers  must  sing  and  preachers  must  preach.  Many  of  the  \ictim8 
of  chronic  catarrh  of  the  larynx  have  a  mania  to  talk.  In  si»raenf 
the  worst  of  these  cases  the  long-continued  catarrhal  process  has 
actually  brought  about  usury  of  the  vocal  cords.  Irrepressible 
talkers  affected  with  this  disease  have  actually  talked  away  parts  of 
the  vocal  cords. 

The  general  principle  of  treatment  consists  in  the  application  of 
astringents.  The  best  astringent  is  nitrate  of  silver,  one-  or  two-per- 
cent solution,  applied  always  with  the  cotton-wrapped  sound  under 
the  laryngoscope.  The  plan  in  present  use  is  to  saturate  quite  a 
large  mass  of  cotton  in  solution  and  apply  it  with  the  lanngeal 
forceps  directly  into  the  throat,  if  necessary  after  an  application  of 
a  four-per-cent  solution  of  cocaine,  which  is  itself  sometimes  used 
alone  in  highly  sensitive  cases.  Practitioners  have  preferences  in 
the  choice  of  astringents.  Tannin  has  advocates,  as  has  ako  ferric 
alum.  Others  prefer  the  more  antiseptic  preparations — carbolic  add. 
permanganate  of  potash,  sublimate  solutions,  thymol,  pyoktanin. 
aristol,  dermatol,  etc.  In  chronic  catarrh  with  much  hypertrophic 
change  no  remedy  ecjuals  in  value  the  galvano-cautery  in  light  and 
momentary  touch.  Inhalations  are  of  value,  best  by  steam  from 
the  atomizer  and  medication  with  common  salt,  preferably  with  the 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  saturated  solution,  or  an  astringent,  as  specified. 
Oargles  assist  in  controlUng  an  associate  pharyngitis.  They  are* 
no  value  in  laryngitis  proper.  Sponges  should  be  abolished,  ^ 
should  also  brushes.  Applications  should  be  m?uie  with  fresh  cotton 
by  means  of  the  laryngeal  forceps. 

Acute  cases  are  often  relieved  by  compresses,  cloths  saturated  in 
water,  hot  or  cold,  applied  about  the  throat  and  enveloped  in  thick. 
•dry  cloths.  Broken  doses  of  Dover's  powder,  or  a  round  doee  w 
Dover's  powder,  ten  grains  at  night,  with  a  hot  bath  and  free  dia- 
phoresis, may  cut  short  an  acute  case.  A  round  dose  of  (|uininevith 
an  ounce  of  whiskey  may  have  the  same  effect.  Treatment  in  ff^ 
ral  is  that  of  a  common  cold.  Chronic  cases  are  especially  defiant* 
treatment.     They  try  the  patience  of  the  practitioner.    Thej»* 
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sociated  with  hypochondriasis.  They  furnish  the  basis  for 
ialist.  They  are  often  entirely  relieved,  as  stated,  only  by 
of  climate. 

:ma  of  the  Glottis  is  a  much  more  serious  aflPection.  It 
nost  frecjuently  as  the  result  of  an  outside  cause,  as  from 
diseiise,  disease  of  the  lungs,  emphysema,  heart  disease,  etc. 
one-third  of  the  cases  does  oedema  arise  from  affection  of  the 
proper,  and  then  more  frocxuently  in  the  coui'se  of  acute 
is.  (Edema  gives  great  gravity  to  an  ordinary  case  of  laryn- 
d,  in  association  with  cedema  of  the  lungs,  is  often  the  temii- 
in  the  chain  of  dise^ise  process.  CEdema  may  extend  above 
nx  to  involve  the  palate,  and  more  especially  the  u\iila, 
3metimes  hiis  the  appearance  of 
^a  gi*aj)e.  The  rim  of  the  oede- 
epiglottis  may  occasionally  be 
depressing  the  tongue.  For  the 
rt  the  condition  must  be  felt,  not 
t  may  be  recognized,  by  the  fin- 
oduced  deep  in  the  throat,  as  a 
mi-fluctuating  mass  about  the 
the  epiglottis.  It  is  necessary 
uize  oedema  early,  that  the  fluid 
evacuated  while  it  will  flow, 
ition  is  the  treatment,  with  a  bis- 
rapped  close  to  the  end  that  it 
t  penetrate  too  deeply.  Where 
i  are  not  practised  sufficiently 
le  fluid  sets — i.e.,  gelatinizes— 
sequent  scarification  will  not  eviicuato  it. 
to  intubation  or  tracheotomy. 

choxdritis  depends  upon  the  graver  diseases,  tuberculosis, 
and  cancer.  It  does  sometimes  occur,  however,  in  the  course 
cessively  obstinate  chronic  cat^irrh.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
itself  as  a  more  acute  complication  in  the  course  of  septic  dis- 
the  infections.  Perichondritis  may  occur  in  consequence  of 
rubeola,  more  rarely  scarlatina,  still  more  rarely  erysipelas, 
oid  cartilage  is  chiefly  the  seat  of  the  disease.  The  thyroid 
involved,  and  the  arytenoid  only  in  the  most  exceptional  case. 
:>gnized  by  the  pain  in  the  region  of  the  larynx,  mf)re  espe- 
r  the  tenderness.  Flu(;tuation,  as  detected  by  outside  jml- 
nay  reveal  the  presence  of  phlegmonous  inflammation  or 


Fio.   202.  —  (Edema 
(Cohen). 


glottis. 


Resort  must  then* 


diagfiosis  is  usually  disclosed  by  the  laryngoscope,  which 
t  a  glance  more  or  less  deformity. 
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The  prognosis  will  depend  upon  the  original  disease,  as  well  as 
upon  the  amount  of  deformity.  It  is  always  grave,  because  of  the 
gravity  of  its  cause.     Immediate  danger  of  stenosis  may  be  obmtrf 

by  incision,  by  dilatation,  by  intuba- 
tion, by  tracheotomy.  The  proctJure 
will  be  determined  in  the  iiidi\'idual 
case. 

Xext  to  catarrhal  laryngitis  the 
most  frequent  affection  is  Tuber 
C'L'LOSis,  caused,  as  stateil,  by  the 
direct  invasion  of  the  subuiueou& 
IjTnph  spaces  and  vessels  by  the  tu- 
bercle bacillus  derived  from  the  lungs. 
It  produces  at  first  only  catarrhal 
changes,  present  at  times  and  abeent 
at  timeSj  but  with  more  or  lees  i 
deucy  to  coutiruial  recurrence,  later  more  pronoimced  hypersemiif 
more  limited  localization  of  lesion,  tumefaction,  ulceration,  eventual 
extreme  deformity.      Cough,  dysphagia,  and  dyspnoea,  aloug  with 


Fig.   208. -Advanced  tuberculosis  of  the 
larynr. 


FiQ.  201.  —Papilloma  of  the  larynx  (Ing^als). 


Fio.  2CC.— Fibroid  tumor  of  tbe  larynx. 


coniplote  ai)lionia,  distinguish  these  cases.  The  aphonia  as8ume> 
l)ronnneiico.  It  is  sometimes  the  onl}'  symptom  to  indicate  disoa.<t  of 
the  larynx,  so  far  as  outside  symptoms  go.  The  laryngosco|>e  deai^ 
the  diagnosis  at  a  glance.  Very  often  the  in- 
.side  of  tlie  larynx  cannot  be  seen  at  all,  but 
is  hidden  inider  an  immensely  swollen,  tume- 
fied, (edematous,  sometimes  ulcerated  epiglot- 
tis. It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  gradual 
elevation  of  this  overhanging  ei>i glottis  under 
api)lications  of  cocaine,  and  more  especially 
under  the  use  of  tu berculin.  The  same  changes 
are  observed  in  the  interior  of  the  larynx,  on 
the  lips  of  the  glottis,  viz.,  tumefied  cords,  hypera?mic,  oedematuiLs 
distorted  bands,  obliterated  sinuses,  various  deformities. 

The  })ro(jnos is  is  exceedingly  grave.    Li\ryngeal  tuberculosis  usu* 


Fio.  20G.  ~  Cancer  oT  Ik 
larynx 
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Fio.  807.— Normal  laiyox.    Position  of  cords 
in  deep  inspiration. 


Fio.  208. -Normal  larynx.    Posl- 
tion  of  cords  in  phonation. 


309.  —  Paraljflis  of  the      Fio.  «10.— Paralysis  of  both  thy  ro-      Fio.  211.— Paralysis  of  the  aryte 
)il  in  phonacion.  arytenoids  in  phonation.  noid  and  both   thyro-arytenoids  in 

phonation. 


Fio.  212.— Paralysis  of  left  recurrent 
in  re^iration. 


Fig.  218.— Paralysis  of  left  re- 
current in  phonation. 


II— FaralyiitofriKbtpos-      Fio.  «l5.-ParalysiHof  both  pos-       Fio.  216.— Paraly.sis  of  both  recur- 
rico-ATTteiioid  in  respira-   terior  crioo-arytenoids  in  respira-     rents— cadaver. 
tion. 
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ally  defies  all  kinds  of  treatment,  A  patient  with  marked  laryngeal 
tuberculosis  has  without  treatment,  as  a  rule,  at  the  outside  not  mow 
than  six  months  to  live. 

The  treatment  is  that  of  tuberculosis  in  general,  especially  by  tu- 
berculin, creosote,  arsenic,  cod-liver  oil,  altitude,  etc.  Local  tr^t- 
ment  consists  in  the  use  of  cocaine  to  allay  extreme  hj'persesthesiaand 
dysphagia;  the  insufflation  of  iodoform;  or,  far  better,  the  application, 
with  a  brush,  of  lactic  acid  solutions,  twenty  to  eighty-  per  cent.  The 
last  stages  deniand  morphia  by  insufflation.  Applications  do  not 
reach  the  larynx  at  all  unless  made  under  the  mirror  in  a  good 
light. 

Curious  lesions  occur  in  the  mucous  membrane  in  consequence  of 
typhoid  fever.  Ecchymoses,  erosions  of  tissue,  show  themselves  on 
the  under  surface  of  the  epiglottis,  and  especially  on  the  front  wall 
of  the  lar}'nx,  produced  by  the  typhoid  bacillus,  or  more  probaMj 
by  bacteria  of  mixed  infection. 

Syphilis  shows  itself  in  the  larynx  at  first  as  an  ordinary  catarrii; 
subsequently,  with  infiltration,  hyperplasia,  and  ulceration,  mart 
f  recjuently  of  the  epiglottis,  voc^l  cords,  and  posterior  wall  of  the 
lar^Tix.  Extensive  necroses  may  denude  large  masses  of  cartilaga 
Syphilis  shows  itself  also  in  the  form  of  gummatous  deposit  in  tie 
epiglottis  and  vocal  cords,  which  may  result  in  ulceration  and  de- 
struction, perichondritis  and  necroses,  with  great  deformity.  The 
diagnosis  rests  upon  the  recognition  of  the  disease  elsewhere  in  the 
body,  and  upon  the  results  of  specific  treatment  by  mercurial  inun^ 
tions,  the  iodides,  which  should  always  be  tried  in  questionable  cases, 
that  the  patient  may  have  the  benefit  of  a  doubt. 

Paralysis  of  the  Larynx  occurs  in  connection  with  lesions  of 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord  (bulbar  lesions),  as  the  result  of  pressure 
upon  nerve  trunks,  as  of  the  left  recurrent  in  aneurism  of  the  aorta. 
and  in  consequence  of  accident  to  or  disease  of  the  larynx  itself. 
These  various  paralyses  are  shown  in  the  figures  on  page  487,  tab^ 
from  Wesener's  work  on  diagnosis.  Aphonia  or  dysphonia,  some- 
times  dyspnoea  and  dysphagia,  are  the  principal  signs  of  these  \^' 
lyses,  which  are  treated  generally  by  address  to  the  cause,  and  locally 
by  strj'chnia  subcutanoously  and  electricity. 

Tumors  of  the  larynx,  polypi,  etc.,  which  are  easily  visible  unJer 
the  laryngoscope,  may  be  removed,  under  cocaine  ten  per  cent,  ^^h 
the  forceps,  or  may  be  destroyed  by  caustics,  or,  better,  by  the  gal* 
vano-cautery.  Cancer,  which  shows  itself  in  more  advanced  M^ 
with  pain,  lymphadenitis,  and  deformity,  justifies  extensive  exsectwn. 
with,  if  necessary,  substitution  by  an  artificial  larynx. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  LUNGS. 
BRONCHITIS. 

lMMATIOX,  for  the  most  part  infection,  of   the  bronchial 

hitis  is  the  most  frequent  of  all  diseases.  It  constitutes 
th,s  of  all  internal  malailies.  It  t\ffe(*ts  all  ages,  with  es- 
eililection  for  lK)th  ends  of  life.  It  increases  in  frequency 
equator  toward  the  ixJes.  It  is  recognized  in  forms  acute 
lie,  circumscribed  and  diffuse,  ascending  and  descending, 
ieties  according  to  the  character  of  the  secretion  and  the 
of  the  bronchial  walls  ;  but  the  di\dsion  which  has  chief 
8  into  primary  and  secondary,  the  so-called  idiopathic  and 
atic  forms. 

ogij, — It  is  easy  to  understand  the  origin  of  cases  of  primary 
s  caused  by  the  action  of  irritating  or  irrespirable  gases  or 
ndividuals  employed  in  factories  for  the  proiluction  of  am- 
hlorine,  iodine,  bromine,  or  strong  mineral  acids  show  oc- 
att^icks  of  bronchitis  imtil  the  mucous  membranes  become 
id  to  the  irritant.  So,  too,  it  is  easy  to  understand  l)ron- 
tracheo-bronchitis  which  results  from  the  irritation  of  steam 
Thus,  engineers,  bakers,  millers,  stone  masons,  miiiens, 
kers,  polishers,  housemaids  who  are  engaged  much  in 
,  furnish  another  contingent  of  cases  of  bronchitis.  But  the 
Drity  of  cases  of  primary''  bronchitis  arise  indei)endently  of 
conditions  and  are  commonly  ascril>ed  to  the  process  of  tak- 

dary  bronchitis  develops  in  consequence  more  esi>ecially  of 
tious  diseases.  Bronchitis  belongs  to  measles,  small-pox, 
r,  typhoid  fever,  and  constitutes  an  integral  symptom  of 
eases.  Bronchitis  is  also  frequently  found  in  connection 
htheria,  universally  in  connection  with  tuberculosis,  also 
liversally,  at  least  i)eriodically,  in  association  with  asthma 
lysema.  There  is  also  more  or  less  bronchitis  in  pneumonia 
risy.     Inasmuch  jis  bronchitis  shows  itself  in  the  infections 
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in  the  first  part  of  the  malady,  it  is  fair  to  a>ssume  that  the  cause  of 
the  disease  lodges  in  the  bronchial  tubes.  The  acute  exanthemata 
arise  from  a  contagium  vivum,  and  bronchitis  is  the  first  expression 
of  the  irritation  of  micro-organisms,  as  a  diarrhoea  results  from  the 
action  of  intestinal  parasites. 

Secondary  or  symptomatic  bronchitis  occurs  also  in  connection 
with  mechanical  disturbances  of  the  circulation — that  is,  of  nutri- 
tion of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane.  Bronchitis  belongs  to  the 
later  stages  of  heart  disease,  and  shows  itself  in  intensity  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  damage  done  to  the  heart.  Thus  bronchitis  is 
more  or  less  universal  in  tricuspid  insufficiency.  For  the  same  rea- 
son bronchitis  occurs  in  the  course  of  cirrhosis  of  the  Uver  or  the 
kidneys.  Every  form  of  kidney  disease  which  results  ultimately  in 
heart  failure  is  attended  with  bronchitis.  Bronchitis  may  arise  also 
mechanically  in  the  course  of  ascites  or  tumors  of  the  abdomen  of 
rapid  course,  which  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  diaphragm. 

The  bronchitis  which  belongs  especially  to  the  chapter  of  bron- 
chial catarrh  is  the  malady  which  begins  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  and 
which  is  ascribed  to  taking  cold.  "  Catching  cold ''  is  really  only  a 
synonym  for  contracting  disease,  for  bronchitis  does  not  result  from 
any  change  of  temperature.  Individuals  plunge  heatod  into  a  wld 
bath  and  emerge  \vithout  bronchitis.  Bronchitis  is  rare  in  the  cold- 
est regions;  it  is  almost  imknown  in  the  Arctic  zone.  So,  also,  bron- 
chitis is  almost  unknown  in  the  prairies,  in  the  open  sea,  at  the  tops 
of  mountains — places  where  the  air  is  rare  and  cold  ;  not  because  the 
an-  is  cold  or  rare,  but  l^ecause  it  is  more  pure.  Colds  are  caught  in- 
doors, not  out-of-dooi*s.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  most  crises  of  bron- 
chitis result  from  the  action  of  micro-organisms  of  very  great  vari- 
ety. Thus  it  is  known  that  typical  bronchitis  occurs  in  connectii* 
with  tuberculosis  and  pneiunonia.  But  that  bronchitis  may  result 
from  the  action  of  micro-organisms  indirectly,  andi  be  due  rather  to 
their  products  than  their  presence,  is  shown  in  the  typical  bronchitfe  , 
of  tyi)h()id  fever,  which  is  caused  by  a  bacillus  that  is  never  found  in 
the  bronchial  tubes.  Individuals  who  live  in  the  out-door  air,  and 
who  are  subject  to  the  greatest  exposure,  the  most  marked  vicu^' 
tudes  of  w(\'ither.  seldom  suffer  from  bronchitis.  Sailors  havebwn* 
chitis  on  shore,  not  at  sea:  soldiers  in  barrack  life;  inhabitant?  of 
cities  rather  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  countr3\ 

(leigel  stat(»s  that  more  illegitimate  than  legitimate  children 
sufiVn-  nnd  die  from  diseases  of  tlie  alimentary  canal,  but  that  more 
legitimate  (»hildn^n  die  of  diseases  of  the  respiratory  tract.  lU^^' 
mate  children  die  from  neglect,  bad  food,  and  legitimate  from  cod- 
dling and  confinement  to  the  house,  protection  from  every  exposure- 
House  air,  as  contaminated  by  closed  windows,  ill-ventilated  com- 
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tments,  more  especially  by  crowds  in  tenement  houses,  public 
em])ly  rooms,  concerts,  theatres,  etc.,  schools  and  kindergarten, 
rt  houses  and  post  offices,  public  buildings  where  men  congregate 
I  where  the  products  of  men  accumulate — these  are  the  breeding 
?es  of  bronchitis.  So  the  "cold^^  which  is  manifest  on  return 
n  the  theatre  or  ball  room,  if  not  present  in  latent  form  before, 
4  caught  in  the  room  and  not  on  the  way  home. 
One  of  the  most  valuable  acquisitions  of  our  day  in  reference  to 
nchitis  is  the  frecjuency  with  which  it  is  caused  by,  or  is  the 
lifestation  of,  tuberculosis.  Many  cases  of  tuberculosis  never 
beyond  the  stage  of  bronchial  catarrh,  which  may  show  itself  in 
(?erbations  and  remissions,  the  real  nature  of  which  is  only  dis- 
ered  by  an  examination  of  the  sputum,  or  more  readily  and  surely 
the  use  of  tuberculin  with  the  Koch  syringe,  after  the  manner 
lifted  in  the  chapter  on  Tuberculosis.  Statistics,  such  as  are 
Qished  by  oculists  in  the  examination  of  the  eyes  of  children, 
en  brought  to  bear  upon  the  examination  of  the  sputum  of  the 
ool  room,  the  work  shop,  or  the  public  hall,  may  alone  show  how 


Fio.  217.— Koch's  syringd :  action  of  piston  substituted  by  rubber  ball. 

lespread  is  the  catarrhal  tuberculosis  which  is  now  known  in  most 
?e8  simpl}'  as  an  innocent  bronchial  catarrh. 

Acute  bronchitis  shows  but  few  morbid  changes,  however  dif- 
se  the  disease  or  distressing  the  symptoms.  The  condition  fades 
leave  no  trace.  The  morbid  anatomy  of  acute  bronchitis  is  best 
idied  during  life,  where  it  may  be  seen  in  the  beginning  of  the 
onchial  tree.  It  has  been  abundantly  observed  that  the  same 
peraoniia  and  swelling  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  extends 
to  the  bifurcation  of  the  bronchial  tubes  and  into  the  bodies  of  the 
bes  as  far  as  can  be  seen.  It  is  seldom  possible  to  see  much  further 
'in  the  bifurcation  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  At  this  particular  part 
e  signs  of  inflammation  are  pronounced.  There  is  more  or  less 
fuse  redness,  distinct  swelling,  even  tenderness  to  pressure  from 
6  outside,  which  pressure  will  at  times  beget  an  exceedingly  irri- 
^ing,  prolonged  cough.  A  tough,  tenacious  mucus  covers  the  sur- 
^.  In  more  chronic  cases  the  mucous  membrane  is  more  distinctly 
pertrophied,  more  espec^ially  dis(^olored  to  assume  a  slaty  hue. 
?ment  deposits  are  found  more  or  loss  abundantly  distributed 
'oughout  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane.  Patches  of  atelectasis 
■Ur  in  connection  with  the  emphysematous  process  in  the  vicinity. 
Symptoms, — Scarcely  any  disease  varies  more  in  intensity  than 
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bronchial  cataiTh;  from  the  slightest  ^ades  of  inflammation,  con- 
fined to  tht^  mucous  mpmljraiie  of  the  trachea  aud  main  branches 
of  tht3  bronchial  tree,  which  hardly  show  any  syniptomi*  at  all, 
at  least  in  adults,  to  more  or  less  universal  involvement  of  the  finer 
tubes,  with  more  or  less  complete  occlusion,  and  hence  dyspnrea, 
suffocation,  convulsions — the  i>icture  of  capillary  bronchitis,  with  all 
interveniug  grades  of  intensity .  Thus  the  disease  presents  totally 
different  jispects.  Intianmaatiou  confined  to  the  trachea  and  large 
bronchi  furnishes,  as  a  rule,  in  adults  but  few  symptoms.  Constric- 
tion, irritation,  a  sense  of  rawness,  more  especially  a  sense  of  tickling, 
usually  relieved  by  a  sharp  cough  ivhich  literally  scratche«  the 
mucous  membrane  in  this  region,  slight  expectoration  of  tough,  tena- 
cious mucus,  few  or  no  constitutioual  s\Tiiptoms — this  is  tlie  picture 
of  ordinary  bronchial  catarrh  as  seen  in  adults.  It  does  not  in  any 
way  incapacitate  the  individual  for  work,  or,  as  a  rule,  call  for  the 
use  of  drugs.  In  childhood  and  advanced  life  the  picture  may  be 
quite  different,  even  though  the  disease  be  limited  to  this  region* 
The  narrower  calibre  of  the  tubes  In  childhood  produces  a  greater 
degi*ee  of  stenosis,  and  the  muscidar  failui'es  of  senescence  lead  to 
the  accumulation  of  mucus,  epithelial  del>ris,  etc.,  which  may  be 
aspirat4xl  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  lungs,  to  lead  here  to  symptoms 
of  capillary  bronchitis  or  catarrlial  pneumonia.  In  childhood  in 
these  cases  the  cough  is  much  more  severe,  the  breathing  more  fre- 
quent, the  distress  from  insufficient  aeration  of  the  blood  more  ap- 
parent. Duskiness  of  the  face,  Ci/anosiSf  somnolence,  convulsions, 
coma,  may  occur  in  these  cases,  and  are  especiaDy  wont  to  occur 
where  the  individual  is  already  debilitated  b^'  tuberculosis,  syphilis* 
or  rickets.  The  symptoms  assume  intensity  in  all  casee  as  the  dis- 
ease attacks  the  finer  brouchial  tulx^s,  until  finally,  when  it  invades 
I  the  finest  tul>es  to  produce  the  so-cidled  capillary  bronchitis,  the  cHSi> 
assumes  the  gi*a\ity  of  real  catarrhal  |jneunionia.  In  fact,  the  diag- 
nosis between  these  diseases  is  welbuigh  impossible. 

The  lighter  forms  of  bronchitis  show  no  physical  signs  on  in- 
spection. The  chest  movements  are  not  inhibited.  There  is  no- 
where any  consoUdation,  The  air  still  finds  access  to  the  rocaeses  of 
the  lung,  s<j  that  auscultation  may  disclose  no  sign  of  the  disease. 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  traeheo-bronchitis  of  adults,  which 
is  revealed  only  by  subjective  signs,  and  more  distinctly  by  the 
laryngoscope,  when  the  lining  membrane  of  the  trachea  inaj 
be  seen  to  be  intlained,  tlie  disease  concentrating  itaelf  more  espe- 
cially at  the  point  of  bifurcation.  Here,  however,  as  elsewhere,  the 
tubes  may  be  silent,  so  far  as  pliA'sical  signs  are  concerned.  In  the 
middle-sized  tuU's  the  diagnosis  *»ften  i^ests  upon  the  physical  signsv 
This  is  more  especially  true  of  the  differential  diagnosis.  There  ii^ 
still  no  limitation  of  the  excursions  of  the  chest.     The  chest  walls 
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Still  rise  and  fall  to  the  mme  degx^e  as  in  the  nonnal  state.  Men- 
suration diows  no  difference.  No  sign  is  yielded  to  percussion. 
Even  Blight  lobular  consolidations,  more  especially  if  central,  may 
escape  detection  by  pereiistjion.  All  the  m*)re  rich  in  signs  is  auscul- 
tation. As  a  result  of  thickening  of  the  walls  of  the  tubes,  an  ob* 
stacle  is  offered  to  the  entrance  of  air,  and  coai*se  groiuiing.  hum- 
ming, sonorous  rhonch  i  pervade  the  chest.  What  distinguishes  them 
as  lielonging  to  this  disease  is  not  so  much  their  character  as  their 
distribution.  The}'  are  heard  not  only  below  the  clavicles,  but  over 
the  whole  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  chest,  in  the  lateral  regions 
also,  posteriorly,  behind  the  clavicles  and  Ijclow.  The  dry  rales 
are  indicative  of  the  stages  of  hyper^eniia  and  occtusion  by  the 
swollen  mucous  membrane.  They  give  place,  in  the  course  of 
twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  to  moist  soiuuls  j>rr>duceil  by  the 
exudation  of  fluid.  Every  variety  of  moist  sounds  nuiy  i>e  hoard  in 
the  chest,  from  the  coarse  mucous  rale  to  the  finest  crepitation.  It 
is  here,  again,  not  so  much  the  character  of  the  s*>und  as  its  wide 
distribution  which  is  characteristic  of  bronchitis.  The  rales  ai-e  sym- 
metrical ;  they  occur  in  both  lungs ;  they  are  confined  to  no  parti- 
cular region  of  the  chest.  What  again  distinguishes  them  is  the 
fact  that  they  appear  and  disappear,  A  more  profoimd  inspiration 
or  expiration,  more  particularly  a  sharp  cough,  may  change  the 
rales  from  moist  to  dry,  or  dissipate  them  altogether  for  a  time; 
then  they  recur.  The  universality  of  the  rales,  their  fugacity. 
their  change  in  character,  distinguish  bronchitis  from  diseases  which 
may  show  the  same  signs  at  certain  periods  or  at  certain  j^laces. 

CAPILLARY   BRONCHITIS. 

Capillary  bronchitis  is  recognized  by  the  frequency  of  breath- 
ing, the  respiration  increasing  to  from  40  to  80  in  a  minute  ;  by 
the  increase  in  the  fever,  which  shows  temperatures  ranging  from 
102'"  to  105*^ ;  by  increase  in  the  pulse  rate,  160  to  180,  in  correspon- 
dence with  the  elevation  of  tem]>erature.  Notwithstanding  the  in- 
creased frequency  of  breathing,  dyspno^'a  becomes  more  and  more 
pronounced,  the  occlusion  of  the  bronchial  tubes  leads  to  atelectiisis. 
and  the  lung  can  now  no  longer  follow  the  excursions  of  the  chest. 
This  limitation  of  movement  becomes  apparent  with  every  act  of  in- 
spiration- The  supra-  and  infraclavicular  fosssB,  the  intercostal 
spaces,  the  region  about  the  insertion  of  the  diaphragm,  and  the 
whole  lower  zone  of  the  chest  retract  and  sink  with  every  act  of  in- 
spiration. It  is  thus  established  that  the  lungs  themselves^  blocked 
in  their  broncliial  tul>e8,  remain  mora  or  less  immobile.  The  ilefec- 
tive  expansion  is  shown  more  distinctly  in  defective  aeration  of  the 
blood.  Cyanosis,  which  reveals  itself  first  to  the  practised  eye  about 
the  lips,  spreads  gradually  over  the  face ;  the  finger  nails  assume  a 
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bluish  tint.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  or  a  few  days  the  exmmi- 
ties,  then  the  whole  body,  become  more  or  less  distinctly  (lu>ky  or 
blue.  The  anxiety  of  the  patient  becomes  intense.  Hereupon  en- 
sues the  pitiable  struggle  for  air,  the  silent,  pain-inflicting  appeals  to 
relatives  for  relief.  As  the  c^'^ano^is  increases  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  nervous  system  becomes  gradually  obtunded,  the  struggle  for 
air  is  less  pronounced,  the  condition  of  excitement  gives  place  to 
apathy,  and  there  is  at  this  time  an  apparent  but  illusory  impr(»ve- 
ment.  Convulsions  ensue  at  any  time  during  this  stage.  Comatose 
stiites,  sudden  heart  failures,  put  a  merciful  end  to  the  scene. 

Capillary  bronchitis  is  recognized  for  the  most  part  by  obtrusive 
signs.  The  frequency  of  breathing,  the  dyspnoea,  the  cyanosis,  the 
fever,  the  nervous  anxiety,  above  all  things  the  retraction  of  the 
chest  on  inspiration,  distinguish  capillary  from  coarser  forms  of 
bronchial  catarrh.  In  capillary  bronchitis,  which  runs  a  more 
latent  course,  there  is  usually  a  history  of  catarrh  which  comes  and 
goes,  which  seems  more  directly  dependent  upon  the  weather,  which 
is  present  in  the  winter  to  disappear  in  the  spring,  or  whose  pre- 
sence or  abseiice  may  be  determined  by  change  of  residence.  There 
is  a  cough,  which  remains  unnoticed  because  of  its  long  continu- 
ance. Old  men  have  a  ^'  coughing  spell  *'  in  the  morning  for  yeaR. 
and  then  are  compelled  to  cough  Uttle  or  not  at  all  during  the  rest  of 
the  day.  They  must  expectorate  the  mucus  which  has  jiccumulateJ 
over-night.  Tlie  disease  is  more  or  less  continuously  present  in  the^e 
cases,  but  is  subject  to  exacerbations  and  remissions  ;  and  it  is  onk 
when  the  exacerbation  is  attended  by  marked  signs,  i\s  by  increitfe 
of  fever,  violence  of  cough,  pains  in  the  hmbs  and  joints,  that  the  in- 
dividual will  say  he  has  caught  a  fresh  cold  and  attention  k  ^ 
rected  to  tlie  disease.  Not  infrequently  the  disease  is  recognized  hy 
the  conscientious  physician,  who  makes  a  thorough  examination  uf 
the  body  in  the  hope  of  discovering  somewhere  a  latent  cause  for 
the  symptoms  of  prostration.  In  other  words,  a  capillary  bronchitis 
in  general  has  the  same  history  as  a  catarrhal  pneiunonia.  There 
may  be  in  cases  no  dyspnoea,  no  anxiety,  merely  an  increased  weak* 
uess  which  confines  the  individual  to  his  room,  to  his  chair,  to  his 
bed,  and  of  which  the  cause  is  not  apparent.  The  physician  ascer- 
tains that  the  pulse  is  quick,  that  the  skin  is  dry,  that  there  is  fever, 
that  the  amount  of  urine  is  diminished,  its  specific  gravity  increaseu, 
and  its  color  heightened,  and  he  more  or  less  suddenly  comes  upc»n 
the  bronchitis  in  the  course  of  his  examination.  The  chest  move- 
ments are  feeble;  respiration  is  more  or  less  abdominal.  The  tape 
line  reveals  not  more  than  an  inch  diflference,  if  that,  between  iaspi* 
ration  and  expiration.  There  may  have  been  made  a  diagnosis  of 
general  debility  from  old  age.  Percussion  shows  no  dulness,  as  a 
"iile,  though  there  may  be  strips  of  dulness  along  the  spinal  column 
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— ^proof  that  the  disease  has  associated  unto  itself  a  catarrhal  or  a 
hvfM^tstHtic  pneumonia. 

Auscultation  tells  the  st^Jty,  A  feeble,  niufified,  or  absent  vesicu* 
lar  rale,  sibilant  or  sonorous  rhonchi,  scanty,  tenacious  exf34>etoration 
tinge<l  with  blood,  make  the  dia^iosis.  We  look  for  the  disease  in 
childhood  in  connection  with  measles,  small -pox,  and  typhoid  fever. 
It  is  not  infre(|uently  a  sequel  of  diphtheria  ;  it  belongs  to  tubercu- 
losis in  all  p»arts  of  its  course.  It  assumes  gravity  in  childhood  for 
the  reason,  as  stated,  that  the  tubes  are  finer  and  the  lunount  of 
swelling  that  would  offer  no  appreciable  occlusion  in  the  adult  liuig 
produces  stenosis  in  a  child's  lung.  Tlien  the  tulx?s  are  shorter  in  a 
child's  lung,  so  that  diseased  particles  which  would  lodge  some- 
where along  the  surface  of  the  big  tubes  of  the  adult  penetrate 
to  the  recesses  of  the  child  s  lung.  Both  childhood  and  old  age 
are  more  liable  to  bronchitis  from  the  fact  that  the  power  of  ex- 
piration and  expectoration  is  less  marked.  There  is  not  the  same 
resilience  in  the  lung  substance  itself,  and  there  is  not  the  same 
muscle  force  outside  the  lung,  so  thiit  m  botli  these  cases  infec- 
tions are  liable  to  be  introduced  by  aspiration  from  the  mouth,  from 
the  throat,  and  from  the  larger  bronchi.  Mnciis  accumulates  in  the 
mouth  and  throat,  mucus  from  the  nxi^e,  eiiithelial  debris,  dtM^ompos- 
ing  fotxl,  vomited  matter,  microorganisms  for  which  the  mouth  is 
a  reservoir — all  these  materials  may  be  asjiirntCHl  into  the  recesses  of 
the  lungs,  ti^  produce  first  a  broncliial  catarrh,  later  even  a  putrid 
bronchitis  or  gangrene  of  the  lung  itself. 


CHRONIC   BRONCHITIS. 

Chronic  bronchitis  occurs  frefpieutly  as  a  result  of  the  acut^ 
form  of  the  disease,  especiaUy  as  tlio  residt  of  repeated  attacks  of 
acute  bronchial  catarrh,  but  much  more  fre(|uently  as  a  result  of^ 
other  affections  of  the  lungs.  Thus  chronic  bronchitis  is  a  more  or 
less  constant  companion  of  emph^'sema,  tuberculosis,  and  chronic 
pleurisy,  especially  in  its  purulent  form,  empyema,  and  still  more 
frequently  it  residts  from  diseases  of  other  organs  which  interfere 
with  the  circidation  in  the  lungs.  Thus  heaii;  disease,  kidney  dis- 
ease, and  diseases  of  the  liver  are  attended  at  some  time  or  other  in 
their  course  by  bronchitis,  subacute  or  chronic. 

Chronic  bronchitis  distinguishes  itself  by  its  subacute  character, 
not  only  as  regards  duration,  but  intensity  of  symptoms.  Violent 
symptoms  in  its  course  betoken  acute  complications,  to  which  pa- 
tients affected  with  chronic  bronchitis  are  especiall}'  liable.  The 
cough  is  not  so  frequent  or  severe,  but  continues  over  a  longer  time. 
Expectoration,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  much  more  abundant  and 
different  in  many  particulars.  Dyspnoea  is  not,  as  a  rule,  so  pro- 
nounced.    It  is  a  disease,  however,  which  is  by  no  means  a  trivial 
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affection.      It  may  be,  and  often  is,  followed  by  complications  ot 
gravity.     Nearly  all  cases  of  long  standing  show  some  emphysema. 
The  chief  damage,  however,  is  done  to  the  heart  as  a  result  oil 
continued  cough  and  strain.     There  occurs  hypertrophy  of  the  rigbt 
ventricle,  which  in  time  must  result  in  degeneration,  dilatation,  and 
incompetency.     There  are  present  then  cyanosis,  oedema,  dyspnoea, 
syncojKi  attendant  upon  heart  failure,  with,  in  more  protracted  cases, 
oliguria,  with  tlie  consequence  of  stasis  of  the  kidney,  somnolence 
or  insomnia,  headache,  dropsies,  and  coma.     So,  while,  as  a  ruk, 
chronic  bronchitis  is  not  a  disease  of  gravity  quoad  vitam,  it  has  a 
more  or  less  grave  prognosis  quoad  valetudinem,  and  may  in  special 
CRues,  more  esi)ecially  cases  debilitated  by  other  disease,  still  more 
frequently  in  age,  be  attended,  through  its  consetiuences,  ^ith  fatal 
results.    The  fact  is  continually  to  be  emphasized  that  chronic  bron- 
chitis is  rarely  a  consequence  of  acute  bronchitis.     It  is  mostly  a 
secondary  malady  due  to  affections  of  other  organs. 

Bronchitis  is  often  divided  into  two  forms,  according  to  the 
abundance  of  its  secretion.  Thus  there  is  a  dry  bronchitis,  theca- 
tarrlie  sec  of  Laennec.  This  form  of  inflammation  attacks  more 
especially  the  finer  bronchial  tubes,  where  the  same  amount  of  swell- 
ing produces  marked  occlusion,  and  is  characterized  therefore  by 
dyspnoea  which  seems  out  of  proportion  to  the  physical  signs.  There 
is  no  expectoration,  there  is  sharp  dyspnoea,  more  pronounced  cya- 
nosis, anxiety,  nervous  unrest,  and  distress.  This  form  of  bronchi- 
tis is  found  f re(iuently  as  a  consequence,  or  in  the  course,  of  measles, 
whooping  cough,  and  tuberculosis,  and,  because  developing  gradu- 
ally, is  discovered  more  or  less  suddenly,  especially  in  cases  of  apa- 
thetic, debilitated  aged  persons  who  have  made  no  complaint  that 
might  call  attention  to  the  lungs. 

BRONCHORRHCEA. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  form  of  bronchitis  which  is  attended 
by  such  profuse  exjTectoration  as  to  merit  the  name  bronchorrhoja. 
The  discharge  consists  of  thin,  watery,  frothy  matter,  which  sepa- 
rates itself  into  layers.  Pints  or  quarts  of  this  fluid  may  be  dis- 
charged in  twenty-four  hours.  On  rising  from  bed  there  is  usually 
profuse  expectoration  of  nmcus  that  has  accumulated  over-night, 
more  psirticularly  in  bronchiectatic  cavities.  The  signs  are  not  so 
distressing  in  this  disease.  There  is  no  fever,  there  is  Uttle  or  no 
dyspna>a.  The  cough  is  not  so  harassing,  because  it  is  less  con- 
tinuous and  more  paroxysmal,  and  relief  follows  the  expectoraticMi  of 
a  quantity  of  fluid.  Patients  affected  with  bronchorrhoea  may  main- 
tain a  bien-etre  for  years  :  the  condition  of  health,  however,  in 
many  cases  becomes  impaired  daily,  not  infrequently  because  of  as- 
sociated, if  not  causative,  tuberculosis. 
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BRONCHITIS   PITRIIIA. 

A  particular  altoratioii  occurs  in   the  Hputura  of  some  of  these 
ses,  constituting  what  is  known  rb  a  hroncliitis  [mtrida,  or  fetid 
!>ranchitii?.     Putrid  bronchitis  seldom  ixTurs  as  a  primary  malady 
or  in  i>eople  in  perfect  health.     It  shf_»ws  itself  in  the  course  of  ordi- 
Eiary  brunehitis,   usimlly  in  the  course  of  bronchitis  secondary  to 
>t]ier  diseases.     The  i>atient  is  more  or  less  suddenly  attacked  by 
chilly  sensations  followed  by  an  elevation  of  temperature,  anil  then 
in  the  course  of  a  day  tlie  discharge  assumes  a  peculiar  and  uffensive 
odor,  a  kind  of  sweet,  rotten  oilor,  *'  that  of  the  maj^ower  nr  apple 
blossom,  with  a  kind  of  arriere*yonf  of  faeces  *'  (Laycoek),    The  mat- 
ter separates  itself  distinctly  int^i  layers  on  standiug — an  upper  lay- 
^r,  muco-puindent,  frothy,  with  masses  of  more  or  less  solid  mucus 
rom  the  eoai*8er  bronchi ;  a  middle,  a  scant3%  ^*eenisli,  sero-albu- 
minous  fluid  ;   and  a  lower,  more  or  less  distinctly  purulent  sedi- 
ment, yellowish -green,  the  sediment  consisting  in  large  degree  of 
smaller,  more  soUd,  caseous-kx:)king  masses,  which  Dittrich  has  shown 
be  expressions  or  casts  of  the  finer  bronchi,  **  Dittrich 's  plugs'' 
-masses  which  cnmible  under  pi-essure  tt>  emit  that  unspeakably 
offensive  odor  which  makes  the  patient  an  object  of  disgust  to  him- 
At  and  every  one  else.    One  such  patient  will  contaminate  the  air  of 
ward  in  a  hospitab  of  a  large  room  in  a  factory,  or  of  a  whole 
house*     The  odor  may  be  recognized  upon  opening  the  front  door. 
It  is  impossible  to  account  for  the  sudden  change  which  t)ccurs  in 
the  sputum  in  these  cases*    It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  sputum  al>ounds 
with  micrtvorganisms,  fungi — Ley  den  speaks  of  a  particular  fonn  of 
^ptothrix— nill  the  bacteria  of  decomposition,  fat  products,  and  crys- 
lis  ;  in  fm.%  all  the  products  of  decomposition — sulphuretted   hy- 
drogen, ammonia,   fatty  acids,  leucin,  tyrosin — may  be  discovered 
in  this  sputum. 

The  disease  is  found  in  association  at  times  with  gangi*ene  of  the 
lungs,  which  makes  itself  manifest  by  the  stime  offennive  odor.     But 
^^Traube  has  shown   that  the  diseases  are  ditfereut ;  while  they  may 
^Boexist^  they  are  more  frequently  independent. 

^H      Prof/wo-s/V.— This  form  of  bronchitis  does   not  cease  suddeidy, 
^Bis  it  began*  but  gradually',  if  it  ceases  at  all.     It  is  very  obstinate 
I     to  treatment-      It  shows  itself  in  exacerbations  and  remissions  for 
months,  for  years,  sometimes  for  Hfe*     It  might  bf?  supposed   that 
putrid  bronchitis  resulted  from  the  aspiratiun  o^  products  of  decom- 
position from  the  mouth  and  tln^oat  into  the  lungs-     Such  an  asser- 
ion  may  not  be  disproved^  but  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  indi\iduals 
rho  work  most  with  decomposing  products,  as  taimers,  scavt*ngers, 
pickers,  show  no   predisposition   to  it.      It  is,   fortunately,  the 
irest  form  of  bronchitis. 
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FIBRINOUS  BRONCHITIS. 

A  peculiar  variety  of  bronchitis  is  the  so-callecl  fibrinous  \iTm&  \ 
tis,  or  bronchial  croup.     This  affection  develops  in  consequmce  cC  1 
tracheal  croup  or  croupous  pneumonia,  only  as  a  very  great  n^  j 
tion.     As  a  rule  the  disease  is  secondary  and  occurs  in  the  couiwj 
of  other  affections  of  the  lungs,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  ordiiuwj  I 
bronchial  catarrh.     The  cause  of  this  peculiar  transfonnation  ial 
entirely  unknown.     The  individual  will  have  been,  as  a  rule,  m  ilnal 
enjojmient  of  his  usual  health,  or  that  degree  of  it  which  belotip^t^l 
ordinary  bronchitis,  when  he  is  seized  suddenly  with  chills  *jr  cbilly 
sensations,  to  be  followed  by  fever  and  symptoms  of  ^eat  disti^m 


Fio.  218.  Fro.  m. 

Fio.  218.  -  Fibrinous  bronchitis.    Cast  expectorated  with  the  sputum. 
FiQ.  219.- Casts  of  the  bronchial  tubes  expectorated  in  flbrttious  bitmcbiti«, 

the  part  of  the  organs  of  respiration — that  is,  there  is  more  or  !<^ 
dyspnoea,  great  constriction,  profound  anxiety,  and  feeling  of  i^* 
pending  suffocation,  which  indeed  threatens  and  at  times  actually 
occurs.     There  is  during  the  whole  of  the  attack  a  most  Tiolent 
harassing  cough,  which  is  attended  in  some  of  its  explosive  eff*^i^ 
with  the  discharge  of  casts  of  the  bronchial  tree.     These  casts  alone 
establish  tlie  diagnosis.     They  may  be  recognized,  often  with  the 
naked  eye,  as  grayish- white  masses  of  flesh-colored  substances  tingei 
with  extravasfited  blood.     They  may  be  more  readily  distinguished, 
and  are  often  onh'  recognized  at  all,  after  immersion  in  water,  when 
the  branching  of  the  bronchial  cast  is  shown.     They  are  thus  dis- 
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tinctly  cast8  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  consist,  in  the  smaller  tubes, 
of  solid  masses  of  fibrin  which  have  undergone  hyaline  transforma- 
tion, enclosing  a  large  number  of  white  blocMl  corpuscles  with  a  few 
red.  The  smaller  casts  are  solid;  the  larger,  hollow  and  composed  of 
concentric  layers. 

The  sudden  development  of  the  disease  with  acute  manifestations 
after  chill  and  fever  has  led  U*  the  bt*lief  that  fibrinous  bronchitis 
is  an  acute  infection,  and  analogy  would  place  it  in  the  same  cate- 
gory with  diphtheritic  croup  and  croupous  pneumonia,  of  whose 
infectious  character  there  is  ni>  doubt. 

The  disease  by  no  means  always  occurs  in  this  acute  form,  though 
much  more  frequently  acute.  The  chronic  form  occui*s  also  in  the 
course  of  ordinary  bronchitis,  as  a  rule,  but  is  distinguished  by  the 
milder  character  of  the  symptoms.  It  runs  a  coui-se  for  the  most 
part  without  fever,  and  is  a  malady  consisting  rather  of  exacerl>a- 
tions  and  remissions  than  of  continuous  course.  It  is  distinguished 
in  its  exacerl>atious  by  the  samt*  signs  of  distress  as  the  acute  form, 
and  is  absolutely  recogtuzeil  cjnly  by  the  exi>ectoration  of  casts  of  the 
broncliial  tubes.  Both  forms?  occur  especially  in  the  young,  l>etween 
the  ages  of  fifteen  and  thirty  years,  with  exceptions,  however,  in  the 
extremes  of  life.  Kisch,  for  instance,  reports  the  case  of  an  iniH- 
vidual  aged  sixty-six  years  who  suffered  from  repeated  attacks  of 
fibrinous  bronchitis,  and  who  expech  crated  at  times,  over  a  period  of 
twenty-five  years,  masses  which  looked  like  collections  of  coral.  In- 
tervals of  weeks  or  months,  and  sometimes  even  of  years,  with  free- 
dom from  symptoms,  distinguish  some  of  these  cases,  Bugge/wht> 
collected  the  statistics  of  ninety  cases  with  special  reference  to  cause, 
found  that  the  great  majority  followed  in  the  course  of  chronic  bron- 
chitis and  phthisis. 

The  character  of  the  casts  frequently  locates  the  affection.  Casts 
from  the  upper  portions  of  the  lungs  subdivide  more  rapidly  as  the 
bronchial  tubes  of  this  part  of  the  lung  rapidly  grow  shorter,  <  )n1i- 
narily,  bronchial  casts  are  in  their  thickest  portions  about  the  size  vi 
goose  quills,  and  sulwlivide  gradually  to  the  size  of  threatls. 

The  acute  form  of  the  disease  has  a  very  grave  progHOsis,  inas- 
much as  twenty -five  to  tifty  per  cent  succumb  within  fourteen  da3'8. 
The  mortality  in  chronic  fibrinous  bronchitis  ranges  about  twelve  per 
cent*  Chronic  fibrinous  bronchitis  distinguishes  itself  not  so  much 
by  the  intensity  of  its  symptoms  and  its  mortality  as  by  its  compli- 
cations. Emphysema,  atelectasis^  and  catarrhal  pneumonia  ensue  in 
a  certain  nimiber  of  cases. 

The  cause  of  this  peculiar  transformation  of  the  secretion  of  the 
bronchial  tubes  remains  involved  in  obscurity,  and,  as  Kisch  declares, 
the  treatment,  like  the  etiology,  is  as  yet  unexplored  territory. 
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BRONCHIECTASIS. 

The  last  variety  of  bronchitis  is  that  pathological  alteration  iii  tlie 
walls  of  the  bronchial  tubes  which  permits  their  dilatation,  to  consti- 
tute what  is  known  as  bronchiectasis.  This  condition  was  not 
known  until  the  time  of  Laennec,  for  the  reason,  as  he  states,  that 
dilatiitions  of  smaller  tubes  were  considered  as  normal  tubes  of  larjfer 
size,  and  great  dilatations  of  larger  tubes  were  looked  upon  as  vomi- 
cje  or  cavities  of  phthisis.  A  closer  inspection  of  the  dilated  tubes 
readily  distinguishes  them  from  normal  tubes  by  their  size  at  the 
periphery,  inasmuch  as  normal  tubes  grow  smaller  gradually,  tubes 
pathologicall}'  dilated  tenninate  abruptly.  Bronchiectasis  (KTurs 
more  freciuently  in  the  upper  anterior  portions  of  the  bronchial  trt*, 
and  conc^erns  chiefly  a  few  tubes  of  the  third  and  fourth  onler. 
Tul)es  of  the  first  order  are  never  affected  in  this  way.  The  diseai* 
is  never  primary,  but  occurs  always  in  connection  with  other  miila- 
dies,  chiefly  Avdth  long-standing  chronic  bronchitis,  catarrhal  pneu- 
monia, and  more  especially  tul)erculosis.  Corrigan,  in  1?>38.  fur- 
nished th(»  most  satisfactory  explanation  of  development  of  nmst 
cases  in  his  description  of  the  fibroid  condensations  that  occur  in  the 
lung,  which  were  subsequently  called  interstitial  pneumonia,  later 
fibroid  phthisis,  and  which  we  now  consider  to  be  relics,  in  all  cases. 
of  tuberculosis.  The  contraction  of  this  hj-jierplastic  mass  of  con- 
nective tissue,  as  in  the  process  of  cicatrization  elsewhere,  mechani- 
cally drags  ui)on  the  tubes  to  force  the  deformity;  and  this  defomiit}' 
is  aided  all  the  more  by  the  fact  that  the  bronchial  wall  itself  suffers 
from  lack  of  nutrition,  interruption  of  its  circulation,  and  conse(]uent 
(h^geueration.  The  deformity  occurs  in  various  forms  :  the  uniform 
enlargement  with  cylindrical  dilatation,  with  fusiform  or  spimile- 
sliaped  dilatation,  saccular  dilatation,  with  such  consecutive  saccular 
dilatations  as  to  constitute  the  beaded  appearance,  or  with  such  i^epa- 
ration  of  the  dilated  portions,  with  retention  of  their  contents,  as  t(t 
form  cysts  in  the  lung — a  very  rare  condition. 

The  diagnosis  of  bronchit^ctasis  is  by  no  means  always  easy,  for 
the  clinical  picture  is  that  of  the  underlying  condition  of  chronic 
bronchitis  or  tuberculosis.  There  are,  therefore,  all  the  signs  which 
belong  to  chronic  bronchitis — cough,  expectoration,  interference 
with  circulation,  and  dyspncea,  more  or  less  pronounced.  Somevrhat 
more  characteristic  is  the  paroxysmal  character  of  the  C0M(/Aami 
the  discharge  at  intervals  of  large  quantities  of  pent-up  pi^^- 
The  mouthful  or  more  copious  discharges,  however,  speak  for  bron- 
chiectasis by  no  means  positively,  Jis  abundant  discharges,  paroxj'sinal 
in  character,  are  often  seen  in  simple  chronic  broncliitis,  and  more 
osix^ciall}'  in  tuberculo.»^is.     Not  infrecpiently,  as  is  known,  the  (ii^- 
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charge  from  au  abscess  lielow  the  diaphragm,  as  from  the  liver,  taken 
place  in  this  way. 

PhtfSfcal  isifftis  art'  not  especially  marked.  The  chest  expands. 
There  is  no  {►erciission  d illness,  except  in  the  presence  of  a  very 
large  ca\nty.  Auscultation  reveals  oijy  the  ni^ns  that  V»elon^  to 
chronic  bronchitis  or  tuberculo^^isHi.  The  differential  diagnosis  of 
bronchiecta,sij4  from  chronic  bronchitis  restg  more  upon  the  discharge 
tjf  large  quantities  of  iluid — ^a^^  a  rule  exct^diugly  offensive  from  de* 
coraposition— at  intervals.  These  symptonis,  which  may  occur  as 
e]>isodes  in  the  course  of  bronchitis,  Ixdong  U.)  the  I'egular  course  of 
hroncliietj-tasis.  Tuberculosis  is  distinguished  Ijy  its  more  or  less 
continuous  fever,  its  progressive  emaciation,  haemoptysis,  nii^ht 
sweats,  etcf,  more  jmrticularly  by  the  use  of  tul>erculin,  by  the  dis- 
covery of  elastic  tissue  and  the  tubercle  bacillus.  Bronchiectasis  has 
no  definite  duration.  A  (levelojied  deformity  cannot  be  cured.  The 
treatment  is  that  of  the  underlying  condition,  upon  the  state  or  stage 
uf  which  the  prognosis  rests. 

Treatment, — ^Acute  bronchitis  is  lx»st  treated  by  rest  in  the 
house,  preferably  in  bed,  and  the  ust3  of  diaphoretics.  Thuiii  an 
acute  cold  may  be  often  cut  slu^rt  Ijy  ten  grains  uf  Dover's  powder 
at  bedtime,  or  by  a  grain  of  opium  in  any  t>tlier  form.  Diaphoresis 
is  often  pleasantly  and  profusely  excited  simply  by  warm  drinks^ 
especially  if  precf>ded  or  followed  by  a  warm  bath.  Common  green 
or  black  tea,  taken  hot  and  in  tiuantity,  is  a  diaplioi'etic  as  effective 
lis  any  of  the  nauseating  infusions  of  thu  old  materia  medica. 

In  the  acute  broncfiitis  of  childhood  the  warm  btith  plays  the 
most  important  role,  if  given  thre*^  or  four  times  hi  the  course  i»f 
twenty-four  hours.  It  is  ue^irly  always  followed  by  peticeful  sleep. 
Should  diaphoresis  fail,  the  treatment  becomes  purely  symptomatic. 

In  i-eliff  of  the  cough  ap|>t*al  is  made  to  the  ex[)ect<jrants.  Chief 
among  the  expei!torant>s  in  uur  day  rauks  ripomorphine.  A  gtnjd 
pre.sc*ription  for  a  child  is  : 

H  AfM>murphiD:L'  liydrnchlovaUs gr.  ss.  to  gr.  J. 

Addi  bydroclilorici  diJuU. gtt.  x. 

Syrupi ,  fl.  1 68. 

Aqiwc  menUift  piperitae .,,.... fl.  5  iss. 

M,     Sig,  A  half  to  one  teaspoon ful  every  two  hours. 

Ap«jmorphine  is  a  very  sootliing  expectorant,  which  acts  like  an 
anodyne,  and,  as  has  been  proved  by  experiment,  has  real  virtue  as 
an  expectorant.  In  liad  cases  of  cyanosis  and  ilysima^a  the  remedy 
is  l>est  used  subcutaneously  in  doses  of  one-twtdfth  of  a  grain,  in* 
creasing  the  dose  if  necessary.  It  should  not  be  used  in  old  age. 
Ipecac  in  wine  or  syrup  is  a  time-honored  remedy,  and,  especially 
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in  the  form  of  the  compound  mixture,  has  a  wide  range  of  iii*, 
One  grain  of  tartar  emetic  dissolved  in  a  glass  of  cold  water,  of 
which  a  teaspoonf  ul  may  be  taken  every  hour,  is  an  old  and  useful 
remedy.  When  the  cough  becomes  very  severe,  and  esi)ecially  if  it 
be  associated  with  much  pain,  the  necessity  arises  for  the  use  of 
morphine,  which  maj'  be  incorporated  with  the  apomorphine  in  the 
prescription  above  cited  ;  or  the  opium  maybe  given  in  tincture,  sim- 
ple or  camphorated.  Under  no  circumstances,  however,  should  mor 
phine  be  given  to  children.     For  an  adult  a  prescription  might  read : 

U  Morphinne  sulphatis gr.  i. 

AquflD  lauro-cerasi 11  3ij 

Aquoe q.  a.  ad  fl.  sij. 

M.    Sig.  A  teaspoonf  ul  every  two,  three,  or  four  hours. 

The  same  relief,  without  risk,  may  be  reached  in  children  by  the 
substitution  of  belladonna,  which  may  be  given,  in  the  form  of  the 
tincture,  in  a  dose  of  one  drop  for  every  year  of  the  child's  age.  A 
few  dry  cups  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  chest  give  great  relief 
from  pain  at  any  age.  Wet  cups  succeed  when  dry  cups  fail.  Fly- 
ing sinapisms  often  suflSce.  Where  pain  is  very  severe,  in  exceptional 
cases,  especially  in  childhood,  a  poultice  may  be  put  about  the  chest 

For  fever  there  is  no  remedy  so  good  as  quinine ^  which  supports   1 
the  heart  while  it  attacks  the  fever.     Many  individuals  learn  to  cut 
short  a  cold  by  a  single  dose  of  ten  grains  of  quinine  fortified  br 
a  drink  of  hot  whiskey;   and  w^hiskey  or  brandy  is  always  a  safe 
remedy  to  give  to  a  child,  with  a  smaller  dose  of  quinine— nevtf 
over  five  grains.     Relief  from  fever  is  also  given  by  the  other  anti- 
pyretics— antipyrin,  which  may  be  given  to  an  adult  in  the  dose  of 
from  three  to  five  grains,  a  child  one  to  two  grains ;  antifebrin  in 
the  same  dose,  or  phenacetin  in  double  the  quantity.     Phenacetin  i* 
the  safest  remedy.     None  of  these  drugs  act  so  well  in  childhood 
as  the  warm  bath  ;  and  where  bronchitis  has  become  capillary,  and 
dyspnoea  assumes  prominence  or  actual  cyanosis  has  occurred,  no 
remedy  ranks  in  value  with  the  hot  or  warm  bath,  and  cold  aflFusion^- 
to  the  head  and  chest  while  in  the  bath.    Jiirgensen  has  shown  that 
a  small  stream  of  cold  water  directed  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  wil"*^ 
cause  deep  inhalations.     A  debilitated  child  will  require  additional 
stimulation  in  the  form  of  senega,  carbonate  of   ammonium,  ca^ 
feine,  or  digitalis.     One  drop  of  the  tincture  of  digitalis  ever}' houx:" 
or  two  is  at  times  invaluable. 

The  treatment  of  chronic  bronchitis  varies  more  with  the  intensity^ 
than  with  the  character  or  f onn  of  the  disease.     The  remedies  wbicL* 
are  of  real  value  are  few.     Prophylaxis  merits  discussion  first.  As? 
alrefidy  remarked,  bronchitis  is  the  most  frequent  of  all  diseases. aw* 
the  greatest  contingent  of  cases  occurs  in  childh(X)d.     When  we  i^- 
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gard  the  maimer  in  which  children  are  brought  up,  in  closed  apart- 
mentJ3  with  defective  ventilation,  too  warmly  clad,  for  the  most  part 
not  regularly  bathed,  in  the  ill-heated,  ill -ventilated  habitations  that 
constitute  what  it*  known  as  the  house  climate,  it  cnunot  he  wondere*! 
at  that  bronchitis,  a  disease  wliich  results  from  the  inhalation  of  a 
contaminated  atmosphere,  is  so  frequent.  We  have  also  to  regard 
here,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  adults,  the  fre<iuency  of  tuberculosis, 
which  has  bronchitis  as  its  forerunner  for  months  and  as  its  cum* 
panion  for  life.  Rickets,  too.  Is  a  disease  which  belongs  to  childhtx>d, 
and  which  has  bronchitis  as  one  of  its  ]>ri*minent  and  more  or  less 
constatrt  symptoms.  These  three  causes— vitiated  house  air,  tuber- 
culosis, and  rickets — account  for  the  large  majority  of  cases  of 
chronic  or  constantly  recurring  bronchitis.  In  cldjdren  bronchitis 
belongs,  therefore,  to  those  who  are  debilitated  or  diseased,  and  the 
factor  of  supreme  importance  in  childhood  k  prophylaxis. 

It  is  needless  to  say  at  this  age  that  a  house  can  be  well  venti- 
lated, that  sunhght  and  fresh  air  may  be  Hthiiitted,  that  the  tempera- 
ture may  be  regidated,  that  the  house  may  be  kept  dry.  Children 
affected  with  tuberculosis,  rickets,  and  syphihs  must  be  treated  for 
these  diseases.  Phosphorus,  iodine,  creosote,  cod-liver  oil,  iron,  qui- 
nine— these  agents  belong  as  much  to  prophylaxis  as  to  treatmont. 
Weak  and  debilitated  chililren  and  adults  are  best  inured  by  haths^ 
which  should  be  warm  at  first — 08'^  F, — then  tepid,  cool,  and  even 
cold,  with  brisk  friction  to  the  skin  until  the  surface  is  brought  to  a 
glow,  the  perfection  of  the  reaction  being  the  indication  of  the  grade 
of  temperature  for  the  next  bath.  Fresh  air,  ejcercise,  a  shorter  stay 
in  school,  a  better  ventilated  school  room,  are  essentials  in  cure  as 
■well  as  prevention.  The  regnlatiuu  of  clothing,  the  avuidance  espe- 
cially of  heavy  underwear,  of  mufflers  and  comforters  about  the 
throat,  the  ex]:>osure  of  the  liody  until  it  becomes  hardened  Uke  the 
face — these  are  means  which  must  be  adopted  gradually,  that  the 
body  may  become  fina!l3'  inured  and,  as  it  were,  insured  against 
bronchitis.  A  subject  which  deserves  continued  emphasis  is  the 
destruction  of  the  sputum,  which  so  often  conceals  the  most  danger- 
oui^  parasites.  Cus|>idors,  mth  water  in  them,  should  be  in  every 
room. 

Old  men  are  best  iirotected  by  avoiding  vicissitudes  of  tenqiera- 

ture,  especially  as  cojinected  witli  moist  or  wind}^  days.     On  cold, 

wet  days  the  old  man  should  remain  at  home  in  his  room — ^in  the 

,  chimney  comer,  if  not  in  bed.     The  circulation  of  the  old  man  is  to 

\  l)e  sustained  l>y  another  meal — if  necessary,  later  in  the  night^by 

wine,  brandy,  or  an  extra  cup  of  cotTee  or  tea.     Senile  bronchitis 

may  be  avoided  also  by  change  of  climate.     Intiividuals  whose  cir- 

Icumstances  will    permit  shuiild    seek  the  warm,  moist  climate  of 
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Florida,  Southern  Califoniia,  the  Bermudas,  Nassau,  or  the  dry, 
warm  climate  of  Central  Florida,  Georgia,  Aiken,  Asheville.in  the 
Carolinas. 

Chronic  bronchitis  requires  more  continuous  treatment.  Intbe 
dry  form  of  chronic  bronchial  catarrh  exudation  may  be  furthered 
or  forced  by  inhalations.  The  agent  of  most  value  in  these  inhala- 
tions is  sfeani,  and  it  is  best  generated  by  a  steam  atomizer.  Simple 
atomizers  without  heat  are  of  no  value.  The  steam  is  given  eome 
additional  solvent  ix)wers  by  the  use  of  common  salt,  more  iiartiou* 
larl}'  the  bicarbonate  of  sodium  in  saturated  solution,  or  disinfectant 
properties  with  carbolic  acid,  thymol,  or  boric  acid.  In  capillary 
bronchitis  steam  is  a  necessity.  Where  the  discharge  is  excessive  in 
bronchorrhoea  the  best  remedy  is  turpentine,  which  should  be  given 
in  the  form  of  capsules  containing  from  five  to  ten  drops.  Cap- 
sules of  turpentine  are  swallowed  without  taste  with  milk,  or  five 
to  ten  droi)S  of  turpentine  may  be  dropped  into  a  wineglass  of  milk. 
Finally,  turpentine  may  be  smoked  for  a  long  time  in  a  pipe  ;  here, 
however,  there  may  be  evidences  of  idiosyncrasy,  such  as  shght  cere- 
bral disturbance  and  vertigo.  A  good  substitute  in  these  crises,  or  m 
any  case,  is  terpin  hydrate,  which  may  also  be  given  in  capsule  five 
to  ten  drops,  or  in  pill  one  to  two  grains,  three  or  four  times  a  day. 
The  balsams  of  Peru,  tolu,  copaiba,  and  sandalwood  have^4^tuein 
individual  cases.  Cod-liver  oil  is  food  as  well  as  medicine  ;  for  chil- 
dren it  is  nicely  compounded  with  malt.  Many  cases  yield  only  to 
the  prolonged  use  of  iodine,  which  is  best  given  in  the  form  of  iodide 
of  potassium  or  sodium  in  pepi>ermint  water,  in  the  ounce-to-ounce 
solution,  beginning  with  from  five  to  ten  drops  three  times  daily, 
largely  diluted  with  milk.  Its  action  is  best  suited  to  the  ca.ses 
complicated  with  asthma  or  d3'spnoea.  The  l)est  prescriptions  for 
chronic  bronchitis  owe  their  virtue  chiefly  to  the  iodine  they  contain. 

Putrid  bronchitis  recjuires  antiseptics,  which  may  be  inhaled  irom 
the  atomizer,  as  suggested  above.  Terpin  hydrate  is  here  als<i  of 
value  internally.  A  most  excellent  remedy  recently  recommended 
is  nupioL  which  should  be  taken  internally  in  doses  of  five  to  six 
grains.  Myrtol  acts  through  the  blood:  it  may  also  be  inhaled.  It 
lessens  the  excessive  (quantities  of  sputum  in  putrid  bronchitis  and 
bronchiectasis,  di  aiinishes  the  offensive  odor  or  destroys  it  altogether, 
and  often  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  puts  a  new  phase  upon  a  dis- 
ease which  has  hitherto  assumed  alarming  gravity. 

Bronchiectasis  has  no  special  therapy.  No  drug  can  restore  tone 
to  or  contract  the  dilated  bronchial  walls.  The  treatment  is  the 
same  as  that  for  chronic  bronchitis,  and  more  especially  for  putrid 
bronchitis,  whereby  disinfectant  inhalations,  more  especially  of  ti'T- 
pin  hydrate,  menthol,  and  myrtol,  play  important  parts.    As  has 
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been  intimated,  the  diagnosis  of  bronchiectasis,  or  its  differentiation 
from  ciivities  in  the  lung  from  tul)erculosi8,  is  by  no  means  easy. 
Moreover,  inasmuch  as  these  cavities  are  scattered  throughout  the 
lungs,  there  is  none  of  that  hope  from  surgical  intervention  which 
might  be  entertained  where  the  affection  is  loi*al. 

In  all  cases  of  chronic  bronchitis,  esi)ecially  where  chronic  organic 
changes  have  occurred  in  the  bronchial  walls,  such  as  excessive 
hypertrophies,  atrophies,  decomiX)sition  of  their  contents,  and  ecta- 
sias, there  is  necessity  for  support  with  alcohol.  Sene(/(t  and  serj)en- 
taria  are  considered  good  substitutes  for  squill,  ipec*ac,  and  antimony 
in  the  debility  of  age.  The  carbonate  of  ammonium,  best  given  in 
jnilk,  is  a  remedy  of  value  in  advanced  life  or  in  extremis.  The 
Germans  have  an  anisated  solution  of  ammonia  which  is  a  good 
preparation.  Apomorphine  is  quick  and  pleasant,  but  not  safe  in  age- 
A  remedy  which  is  of  signal  virtue  in  the  chronic  bronchitis  of  the 
aged,  in  the  capillary  bronchitis  which  may  not  be  sei)arated  from 
catarrhal  pneumonia  at  either  end  of  life,  more  especially  in  the 
chronic  bronchitis  of  old  age  associated  with  heart  failure  and  kidney 
suppression,  is  nitroglycerin,  of  which  one  or  two  drops  of  a  one-i^er- 
cent  solution  may  be  given  every  hour  or  two,  or,  to  bridge  over  a 
sudden  collapse,  subcutaneously  in  doses  of  one  to  five  drops.  Ben- 
zoic acid  is  a  fine  stimulating  expectorant.  A  failing  heart  calls  for 
digitalis,  tincture,  gtt.  v.-x.  every  two  to  four  hours. 

To  sum  up  the  therapy  of  bronchitis,  the  best  remedy  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  bronchitis  of  childhood  is  the  warm  bath;  the  best  remedy 
in  the  treatment  of  the  acute  bronchitis  of  maturity  is  diaphore- 
sis: for  chronic  bronchitis  the  remedy  suggests  itself  with  the  dis- 
covery and  treatment  of  its  caust\  whether  tuberculosis,  emphysema, 
heart  disease,  or  disease  of  the  kidney;  the  best  remedy  for  senile 
bronchitis  is  support  of  the  heart  and  change  of  climate. 

ASTHMA. 

Asthma  {daS^aZco,  to  breathe  hard)  ;  bronchial  asthma ;  ner- 
vous, essential  asthma. — A  paroxysmal  dyspnoea  caused  by  a  peculiar 
catarrh  with  spasm  of  the  bronchi. 

Hi  star  If, — The  name  of  the  disease  dates  from  the  period  of 
symptomatic  medicine,  and  the  difficulty  of  breathing  was  a  sign  so 
obtrusive  its  to  have  fixed  itself  firmly  in  nosology.  Hence  asthma 
was  a  synonym  for  dyspnce^i,  and  every  difficulty  of  breathing  that 
seeme<l  due  to  obstruction  in  the  chest  was  indiscriminately  dublxnl 
asthma.  So  forms  of  the  disease  multiplied  with  the  effort  to  find 
place  for  various  affections  of  the  lungs  and  heart  under  this  symp- 
tom. By  the  time  of  Sauvages  (ITGS)  there  were  no  less  than  seven- 
teen species  of  asthma,  a  number  reduced  to  eleven  by  Riohter  (lS;>v^)j 
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and  gradually  to  two,  idiopathic  and  symptomatic,  in  our  own  day. 
* '  Few  termB  have  boon  so  much  abused  in  medicine  or  made  to 
designate  such  different  discfises'*  (Laennec).  Though  WilUi*  and 
Cullen  spoke  of  nervous  asthma,  it  was  not  until  the  appearance  of 
tht*  pajx^r  b}^  Ratnadge  (J 833 1  and  the  prize  eesays  by  Bergson  and 
Lefevre  {183())  that  asthma  was  really  regarded  a.s  a  neurosis  of  the 
reeij»iratory  organs — a  view  which  seemed  established  by  Romberg 
(1841),  who  ba^sed  hiH  couceiition  uf  the  disease,  as  a  spasmus  liron- 
chialis,  upon  the  discovery  by  Rt^iseiBsen  (1S08J  of  muscular  tissue  in 
the  finer  bronchial  tubes,  and  the  contraction  of  the«e  tubes  imder 
galvanization  of  the  lungs  by  Wilhams  (1840),  and  irritation  of  the 
vagus  by  Longet  (18l*^). 

Whatever  doubt  still  hung  about  the  contrac*tion  of  the  bronchial 
tubes  themselves  w^ould  seem  to  have  been  finally  dissipated  by 
Lazarus  (1801),  who  deviseil  an  ingenious  apparatus  wherewith  he 
could,  with  the  aid  of  curare  and  tnicheotomy,  experiment  upon  ani- 
mals in  life,  and  whereby  he  produced  the  characteristic  dyspnoea  of 
the  tUsease  by  irritation  of  the  vagi!S  nerve. 

Wintricb  (lS54r)  and  Bamberger  (1870)  attributed  asthma  to 
si>asui  uf  the  diaphragm;  Biermer  (1870)  reinstated  the  disease  in 
the  bronchial  tubes;  Lebert  (1873)  believed  in  both  factors;  Weber 
(1872)  invoked  dilatation  uf  the  blood  vessels  and  tumefaction,  vas- 
cular turgesceuce  wdth  rapid  exudation,  a  bronchioUtis  exu<lativa; 
and  Storck  supp^:Jrted  this  view  with  laryngoscopic  demonstrations  of 
hyi>er£emia  of  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  visible  bronchi. 

Etiologtf. — Ai^thma  has  lioeu  rciluced  to  two  forms — idiopathic 
and  symptomatic,  or  piiuiar}^  (essential)  and  secondary.  But  it  is 
doubtful  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  an  idiopathic,  essential  asthma. 
Every  year  narrows  more  and  more  the  number  of  idiopathic  cases 
with  the  discovery  of  some  cause,  immediate  or  remote,  to  account 
for  tlie  attack  of  the  disease.  These  causes  may  be  grossly  di\*ided 
lutu  mechanical,  chemical,  and  reflex,  whereby  many  cases  may  fall 
under  more  than  one  head.  Thus,  among  the  mechanical  causes 
may  be  cited  guitre,  the  so*calIed  thymic  asthma,  aneurism,  traun 
foreign  bodies,  dusts  (iKillen,  etc,  grinder "s  fy^sthma),  rickets,  dis 
of  the  vertebrae  (Pott  s  disease),  disease  of  the  heart  (cardiac  asthma)* 
and  ceiiiiiin  diseases  of  the  lungs,  more  especially  bronchitis  and 
tuberculosis.  Under  the  chemical  or  toxic  ciiuses  are  renal,  gastric^ 
Siiturnine,  mercurial,  iind  malarial  asthma,  and  the  asthma  produced 
by  mlors,  also  cases  of  arthritic  and  tuberculous  asthma.  Under  the 
reflex  causes  are  gastric,  cardiac,  sexual  (especially  uterine),  intes- 
tinal (verminous),  traumatic,  and  nas^tl  asthmas.  Finally,  a  smalt 
category  of  cases  is  to  be  attributed  to  psychic  causes  or  ideas— 
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bysterical  asthma.     Most  of  these  cases,  it  is  plain  to  see^  are  cases 
of  dyspncBa  rather  than  asthma. 

The  exact  method  by  which  asthma  is  produced  by  any  of  these 
causes  remains  as  yet  unknown*  It  is  assumed  that  there  is  some 
irritation  in  the  centre,  in  the  course  of,  or  at  the  periphery  of  tlie 
vagus,  which  excites  the  muscular  tissue  to  contraction,  so  that  the 
existence  of  an  idiojmthic  foi-m  in  our  day  implies  a  concealed  cause. 
It  is  better  to  assume  a  cryptogouetic  than  an  idiopathic  origin  in  all 
cases,  if  only  because  one  stimulates,  the  other  stities»  inquiry.  While, 
therefore,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an 
asthma  as  a  pure  neurosis — i.e.^  independent  of  an  outside  cause — it 
may  be  admitted  that  the  sensitivenesg  of  the  nei'vous  syHteni  differs 
in  different  j^ople^  and  that  certain  individuals  are  more  Uable  than 
othern^  to  attacks  of  asthma  from  the  same  cause.  Ifi  other  words, 
asthma  impHes  unstable  nerve  colls  of  easy  explosion,  and  takes  its 
place  in  nosology  by  the  side  of  epilepsy,  insanity,  migniine,  etc., 
with  which,  indeed,  it  sometimes  alternates.  It  is  more  in  accord 
with  modem  metlieine  to  look  for  the  cause  of  the  hyper^esthesia  of 
the  va^^  in  irritations  caused  by  micro-organisms— diplococci*  for 
instance,  tubercle  bacilli,  etc.,  or  toxines — rather  than  in  *^  heredity*" 
Heredity  plays  a  very  insignificant  role  in  the  production  of 
asthma.  Age  plays  a  more  important  role,  in  that,  according  to  the 
statistics  of  Salter,  of  one  hundred  and  fifty- three  cases,  one-fourth 
were  under  the  age  of  ten  and  four-fifths  under  forty  years.  Sex, 
[*ial  position,  and  vocation  have  les8  to  do  with  it.     The  disease 

[•curs  more  frnqueotly  in  males  and  In  the  luxurious  upper  class, 

\\i  it  is  by  no  meiins  rai-e  among  the  "piMyr,     Teachers,  clergymen, 
|tt*)meys,  people  who  lead    setlentar^'  lives,  are  rather  moi*e   fre- 

lently  affected.  • 

; Since  Cullen  made  the  first  observation  of  the  development  of 
i,<*thma  in  an  apothecary  s  wife  whenever  ipecac  was  powdered  in 
Ibe  shop,  simihir  cases  have  been  reported  by  most  observers.  There 
however,  an  endless    variety   of    materials  which  may  evoke 

^thrna  in  a  patient  iK.irn  %vith  the  asthmatic  tendency.     Thus  the 
pmell  of  a  sulphur  mat^^h,  pitch,  smoke,  hay,  tobacco ;  tlie  rose,  lily, 

ad  other  flowers  ;  coffee  and  the  odors  of  the  kitchen  ;  odors  of  cer- 
i  animals  (cats,  rats,  dogs,  ht>rses,  rabbits,  guinea-pigs,  chickens): 
odors  of  wild  animals  (as  in  menageries),  precipitate  attacks. 
Lit4?rature  is  full  of  curiosities  in  this  regard.     The  proprietor  of  an 

>c|uestrian  establishment  suffered  from  astlnna  coutinuoiisly  until  he 

ptired  from  busiiiOKs,  when  the  disease  ceased,  to  return,  however, 
w^henever  he  returned  to  his  horses,     Fagge  speaks  of  the  case  of  a 

ady  who  was  affected  whenever  she  came  into  a  room  in  which  was 
catj  no  matter  where  the  animal  was  hidden.     Ramadge  tells  the 
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story  of  an  employee  in  the  East  India  Company  who  had  to  gi^ 
up  a  Uicrative  appointment  because  the  smell  of  tea  developed 
attack  of  asthma.  Austin  Flint  was  unable  to  sleep  on  a  featW 
pillow.  In  one  case  the  odor  of  roses  brought  on  an  attack,  and  »] 
sensitive  was  this  lady  as  to  suffer  a  seizure  on  one  occasion,  thoi 
the  rose  which  was  held  before  her  was  artificial  (psychic  iisthma). 

The  frequency  with  which  an  explosion  of  asthma  has  oocnrrei] 
in  consequence  of  real  odoi's  should  have  sooner  led  to  the  invest 
tion  of  the  nasal  cavity  for  sensitive  areas.  Voltolini  long  agu  mad»] 
the  ol)servation  that  asthma  may  be  produc4?d  by  a  i)olypuj?  in  tbj 
nose.  In  one  of  his  cases  removal  of  the  ix)lypus  relieved  the  asth- 
ma, which  returned  with  the  recurrence  of  the  growth,  to  dis;ipp»at! 
again  with  its  extirpation.  These  observations  hav^  l)een  alum-' 
dantly  confirmed  by  observers,  many  in  our  own  land,  first  by 
Hiinisch,  and  more  lately  by  Hack,  Roe,  Harrison  Allen,  and  Bos- 
worth  :  so  that  at  the  present  time  the  tendency  is  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  the  naso-pharyngeal  genesis  of  asthma,  or  to  considff 
that  the  disease  results  exclusively  from  this  cause.  Acconling  t» 
Schmiegelow  asthma  has  a  nasal  origin  in  thirty  per  cent  of  caj^e*- 
/.c,  polypus  twenty-two,  rhinitis  eight.  Irritations  about  the  la^ 
ynx,  especially  of  the  interarytenoid  folds,  are  inuch  less  frequent 
causes.  Glasgow  made  an  interesting  confirmatory  observation  of 
such  cause  by  the  accidental  application  of  a  concentrated  solution 
of  carbolic  acid  to  the  larynx  for  some  local  aflFec^tion,  when  the  asth- 
ma with  which  the  individual  had  suffered  severely  for  years  disap- 
peared, never  to  return. 

Errors,  more  especially  excesses,  in  diet  frequently  excite  an  ex- 
plosion of  asthma.  Attacks  limited  to  certain  days  of  the  week  can 
generaUy  l)e  traced  to  this  cause.  The  j)eptic  asthmas  of  the  i>W 
writers  were  reflected  indigestions,  better  explained  in  our  day  k 
gastric  distentions  and  interferences  with  the  circulation  in  susceF<- 
ible  sul)jects. 

Colds  account  for  the  many  cases  associated  with  bronchitis. 
These  are  the  cases  in  which  attacks  occur  after  every  exposure. 

Locality  is  a  factor  of  etiology  which  cannot  be  overlooked,  ft 
has  long  been  remarked — and  the  point  was  especially  emphjisized 
l)v  Salter — that  certain  patients  from  the  coiuitry  get  absolute  ex- 
(»mi)tion  from  an  attack  during  a  stay  in  the  city.  The  iramunitr 
seems  to  be  more  assured  or  absolute  as  the  air  of  the  city  is  \ntiated 
by  soot  and  more  especially  by  fog.  London  excels  in  this  regari 
Thus  patients  have  come  from  the  country  to  consult  physicians  in 
London,  waiting  for  the  development  of  an  attack  which  never 
occurred,  and  have  returned  home  in  the  belief  that  the  disease  was 
cured,  to  he  attacked  on    the  night   of   their  return.    And  many 
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itients   must  make  h  regular  haliit  of  visiting  the  cities  at  stated 
intervals,  or  must  make  a  perrnantmt  change  of  residence. 

Stjmjitoms, — As  a  nile  asthma  sets  in  suddenlt/  hi  the  n/yht, 
HUiU  in  the  majority  of  cases,  %vithout  the  nUghtest  premonition.  In 
exceptional  cases  proclromata,  as  a  sense  of  oppression  or  nneasiness 
ahout  the  chest,  are  felt  on  retiring*  Certain  Individ iiiiLs  ex|>erience 
unusual  health,  a  feehng:  of  exaltation,  the  meaning  of  which  ex- 
j>erience  has  taught  them  to  understand.  Usually  the  patient  is 
awakened  Itetween  midnight  and  morning,  as  with  the  nightmare, 
in  (It  ft  sense  of  terrible  iveight  and  constriction  fihout  the  chest. 
He  is  unahle  to  hreathe,  and  must  at  once  arise  in  hed  in  efforts  to 
f secure  inspiration.  In  bad  eases  the  patient  seizes  the  l>edpost8  or 
ie  side  of  the  bed,  to  get  points  of  support  for  the  auxiliary  mus- 
<?les  of  respiration :  the  face  wears  a  wild,  anxious  l<M_^k  :  tlie  sur- 
ice  becomes  suffused  and  dusky  ;  the  alffi  nasi  play  visibly :  the 
sels  stand  out  distended  in  the  neck.  The  patient  si>eaks  as  little 
possible  ;  the  speech  is  broken  into  syllables  in  economy  of  volun- 
effort.  There  is  no  cough  and  no  expectoration.  The  patient 
declares  that  if  he  could  cough  he  could  clear  his  lungs.  Later  in  the 
>urseof  the  attack,  when  the  patient  can  find  time  to  cough,  there  is  a 
^nty  sputum  in  chunps  or  masses  which  contain  spirals,  crystals, 
and  eosinophile  cells. 

The  chest,  notwithstanding  the  f  Mjwerful  action  of  the  muscles, 
j^tands  almost  /  m  m  ob  He  a  t  fu  U  d istenlion.  A  su  jx^rfi cial  observe  - 
ion  i-eveals  the  fact  that  the  main  difficiiUy  is  ivith  expiration. 
riiere  is  difficulty  in  getting  air  into  the  lungs  ;  to  get  air  out  of  the 
lungs  seems  im|)ossible.  In  bad  cases  the  patient  must  get  out  of 
pdt  fix  himself  in  the  kneeling  ]>nsture  beside  the  hed,  or  find  some 
Blative  relief  in  stantling,  as  at  a  mantelpiece  with  the  ellH)ws  braced, 
Dr  at  an  open  window  with  the  hands  fixed  on  the  uplifted  sash<,  aftur 
methods  found  helpful  in  fonnerex]Mmence.  The  descent  of  the  dia- 
phragm protrudes  the  abdomen  ;  the  powerful  contraction  of  the  ab- 
dominal muscles  makes  it  hard  as  a  board.  During  the  attack  the 
listentionof  the  lungs  is  recognized  by  the  tinirersal  ttf/npanitcsoi^ 
3rcussion,  which  often  develops,  in  consequence  of  thf  tension  uf 
tlie  alveoli,  the  band-box  tone.  The  heart  sounds  art*  muffled  or 
Buppres.sed  by  the  coveri  n  g  lung.  Auscultation  reveals  (tbtnidaaf 
^onorons  and  sibilant,  inter  mucous  or  snbinucttus  rales,  which 
Irown  all  other  signs.  Finally,  fifter  the  lapse  of  several  hours,  the 
breathing  begins  to  grow  easier,  the  patient  falls  into  a  deep  sleep, 
ind  awakens  in  the  morning  weary,  but  nearly  as  well  as  before. 
The  attack  repeats  itself  irregularly,  sometimes  on  consecutive  nights, 
rjmetimes  not  for  several  nights  or  a  fortnight  or  more,  usually  with 
tie  occurrence  of  damp  weather,  and  always  with  the  development 
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of  bronchitis,  to  which  the  patient  is  especially  liable.     In  the  invete- 
rate cases  the  Blightest  exposure  or  imprudence  precipitates  attack. 

Crystals  and  Spirals. — Ley  den  (1872)  made  a  contribution  to 
ditferential  diagnosis  in  the  disc^^very  in  the  sputum  of  certain  crys- 
tals,  angidar,  elongated  octahedrak,  which  nii^lit  be  supposed  to  W 

the  active  irritative  cause  of  the  attack. 
These  crystals  are  found  in  grayish  mii^^es 
in  the  sputum,  varying  greatly  in  size,  col- 
orless  or  of  a   bluish  tint,  surrounded  by 
masses  of  eijitheliuni,  and  embedded  often 
in  certain  peculiar  structures  known  as  spi- 
rals.    Some  of  them  are  distinctly  visible 
with  the  simplest  lenses^  but  they  vary  so 
much  in  size  as  to  be  manifest,  some  of 
them,  only  with  higher  powers,  as  ^vith  a 
crystids  are  insoluble  in  cold  water,  alcubol, 
but  are  easily  soluble  in  alkalies,  rainernl 
acid,  warm  wat^r,  aimnonia,  and  acetic  acid — which  plainly  allit» 
them  to  mucin,  a  form  of  which  Salkowski  declares  them  to  be. 
They  are  identical   with   the   crysUds   discovered   by   Charc(tt  in 
semen  ;  which  Klemjierer  has  shown  to  be  a  phosphate  of  diethvleo^ 
diamin  ;  and  b}"  Neumann  in  the  blood  and  mar- 
row of  cases  of  leukfpmia.    They  are  most  abun- 
dant during  and  after  the  attack  of  astiinia. 
Friedreich  and  Zenker  found  them  also  in  the 
fibrinous  i>lngs  of  bronchitis,  and  Bizzozero  and 
Von  Jaksch   saw  them    in    bronchial   catarrh 
without  asthma.    They  have  been  observed  also 
as  confirmations  in  the  fieces  in  cases  of  hel- 
minthiasis.    Most  interesting  is   the  fact  that 
Lowy   foimd   them  in  Uiisal  polypi,   but  more 
es|x^cially  in  the  pale-grayish,  gelatinous  masses 
in  patients  not  atlectt.Ml  with  asthma.    He  could 
not   find   tht^m   in    the   hyperplastic  tissues  or 
tumors  encountered  in  certain  Citses  of  tisthma. 
Leyden  in  the  same  year  made  the  discov- 
ery in  the  sputum  of  asthmatic  patients  of  the 
certain  peculiar  spiral    structures    alluded    to  ™*' 
above,  which  Cui^chmann  later  more  fully  described  and  advanced 
as  characteristic*  of  bronchial  asthma.     These  spirals,  the  scvcalled 
Curschmami  spirals,  exist  alsu  in  the  grayish  masses  found  in  the 
sputum,  often  in  connection,  as  stated,  with  the  Charcot- Leyden 
crystals,  in  most  frequent  abundance  at  the  l)eginning  of  an  attack 
and  in  sharp,  acute  cases.     They  may  be  recognized  even  witli  tlie 
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naked  eye  in  their  largest  size,  but  are  better  defined  with  the  inicro^ 

t>pe  of  low  power  as  elongated,  spiral  fibres  gix>uped  about  a  series 
eeotral  and  more  open  fibres,  whicli  present  the  appearance  of  a 
central  canaL  They  exhibit,  atvcinliug  to  Vierordt,  the  finest  forms 
of  bronchial  products,  and  hence  coiTespond  probably  to  catarrh  of 
the  smallest  bronchial  tuljes  (broncliiolitiB  exudativa).  They  are  not 
exclusively  present  in  asthma,  but  have  \yeen  remarked  also  in  cruuii- 
ous  pneumonia  and  tul>erculo8i8.  These  spirals  also  represent  forms 
of  inspissated  mucus.  They  are,  like  the  ci-ystals,  products,  un\ 
causes^  of  a  pecuhar  bronchial  catarrh. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  spirals  exist  in  greatest  abundance 

€'ie  beginning  of  the  attack,  when  the  crystals  may  bo  entirely 
nt,  to  present  themselves  in  greater  abua- 
•e  later  in  the  history  of  the  disease.     In-  y  ^ 

^teed,  crystals  have  lx*en  made  to  develop  di-  m..^& 

Bctly  from   or  in  the  spii-als  in  sputum  pro-       > 
Tected  for  several  days  from  evajxirati nil.    From  ? 

the  fact  that  both  crystals  and  spirals  have  been 
found  in  other  aifections,  they  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  pathognomonic  evidence  of  asthma; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  supreme  value  of 
tliese  structures  in  differential  diagnosis,  for  in 
any  case  of  dyspnoea  the  existence  of  either 
crystals  or  spirals  in  the  sputum  s|>eaks  em- 
phatically for  bronchial  asthma.  Revealed,  as 
they  are,  by  a  glance  under  the  'microscope, 
search  for  them  in  a  doubtful  case  should  not 
be  neglected. 

Further  corroborative  evidence  is  furnished 
by  cell  elements  in  the  sputum.  Miiller  demonstrated  in  the  sputum 
of  asthma  numerous  large  lymphoid  bodies,  witli  pale-yellow  pigment 
granules,  which  showed  affinity  or  avidity  for  eosin — the  eosinophile 
cells  of  Ehrlich.     Lewy  found  these  same  cells  in  nasal  p>ljTi*  t^spe- 

rlly  in  the  gelatinous  masses  with  but  little  gland  structure. 
Diagnosis, — True  asthma  is,  as  a  rule,  suiKciently  easily  recog- 
nized. The  age  of  the  individuah  the  time  of  its  occurrence — i.e., 
during  the  night — the  suddenness  of  its  onset,  the  intensity  of  the 
dyspnoea,  above  all  things  the  difficult  expiration,  the  sibilant  and 
sonorous  rhonchi,  the  great  anxiety,  the  struggle  for  air — *^  Luft- 
hunger  *■ — with  the  gradual  cessation  t^o  complete  relief  and  the  free 
interval,  the  crystals  and  spirals  and  eosinophile  cells,  uumistakabl}' 
stamp  the  disease. 

The  diseases  which  simulate  asthma  are,  first,  affections  of  the 
iarrnz^  spasm  of  the  larynx,  false  membrane,  and  cedema  of  the 
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larj'ux,  to  which  may  be  added  tracheal  stenosis.  But  in  all  these 
cases  the  difficulty  is  ivith  inspiration,  not  expiration,  Inspra- 
tioiiisa  long,  powerful,  stridulous  struggle  ;  expiration  follows  eaaly. 
There  are  no  wheezing  sounds  in  the  chest.  The  condition  is  often 
recognized  with  the  laryngoscope.  Spasmodic  contraction  of  the  at 
ductors  or  paralysis  of  tlie  abductors  shows  the  same  inspiratorr 
dyspnoea.  Larjmgismus  stridulus  is  closely  allied  to  asthma.  It 
is  also  a  neurosis  with  little  or  no  associated  catarrh.  Paralysis  of 
the  posterior  crico-aryt«noid  muscles  is  easily  recognized  with  the 
laryngoscope.  The  V(x*al  cords  are  found  approximated,  or  separated 
by  only  a  narrow  chink.  CEdema  of  the  larynx  occurs  in  conae- 
(juence  of  acute  laryngitis  or  of  disetise  of  the  kidneys  or  lungs. 
Tracheal  stenoses,  unless  due  to  foreign  bodies,  where  the  history  is 
plain,  are  caused  by  neoplasms,  syphilitic  or  carcinomatous,  or  by 
aneurisms,  or  by  goitre — conditions  readily  recognized  by  simple  in- 
si>ection  or  by  evidences  elsewhere  in  the  body. 

Cert^iin  diseases  of  the  lungs,  more  especially  bronchitis  and  em- 
physema, resemble  asthma  in  the  fact  that  expiratory-  dyspnoea  pre- 
dominates. It  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  l>etween  asthma  and 
emphysema  l)ecaus(»  of  their  coexistence.  Asthma  produces  empbj- 
sema,  3'et  either  may  exist  without  the  other.  The  emphysematoas 
patient  has  the  configuration  and  habitus  of  the  chronic  asthmatic. 
The  dyspncra  is  more  or  less  continuous;  it  is  aggravateil  by  ex- 
ercise, excitement,  emotions.  Its  exacerbations,  which  simulate 
asthma,  attack  the  patient  more,  therefore,  when  )ie  is  awake.  True 
asthma  t)ccurs  for  the  most  i>art  in  sleep.  Crystals  and  spirals,  eoein- 
ophile  cells,  rare  in  emphysema,  occur  as  a  rule  in  asthma.  Inter- 
mission is  the  rul(*  of  the  dyspncea  in  astluna,  remission  m  emphy- 
sema. 

Bronchitis  distinguishes  itself  by  its  more  gradual,  never  sudden, 
onset:  by  its  more  abundant  cough  and  expectoration,  wliich,  at  first 
mucous,  may  l>t»come  purulent — a  change  which  never  shows  it*<lf 
in  asthma.  In  bronchitis  the  wheezing  sounds,  although  sometimes 
universal,  are  confined  moro  esix>cially  to  the  posterior  inferior  lobe^ 
of  the  lungs.  They  are  never  so  intense  as  in  asthma.  Therein 
more  or  less  fever — abs(»nt  in  asthma — in  acute  diffuse  bronchitis, 
which  form  alone  rest^mbles  asthma. 

Dyspmea  from  heart  disease  closely  simulates  asthma  at  time^ 
Here  too,  however,  the  dyspnoea  is  more  strictly  dependent  upon  ex- 
ercise or  cardiac  activity.  In  cardiac  dyspnoea  there  is  evidence  of 
heart  disease.  There  are  valvular  murmurs,  accentuations,  h}T)er- 
trophies,  esi)ecially  dilatations,  and  other  evidence  of  incompetence, 
irregularities  in  rhythm,  general  dropsies,  scleroses  of  vessels,  etc 
The  dyspnoea  may  become  profound  in  cardiac  disease,  more  esj^ 
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cially  in  the  later  stages,  in  consequence  of  oedema  of  the  lungs. 
I  CEdema  of  the  kings  does  not,  however,  show  the  same  degree  or  the 
same  kind  of  dyspnoea.  Respiration  in  it  is  more  shallow  and  8U[>er- 
ficial.  It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  obstruction  as  of  infiltration. 
The  expectoration  is  more  profuse,  watery,  and  is  often  tinged  with 
blood. 

Spasm  of  the  diaphragm  shows  quite  a  different  picture.  There 
is  a  sudden,  abrupt  inspiration,  often  attended  with  hiccough  and 
forcible  fixation  for  a  few  seconds,  then  a  quick,  \^olent,  expulsive 
effort.     Spasm  of  the  diaphragm  is  best  seen  in  tetanus* 

Intercostal  neiu'algia,  which  restricts  the  action  of  the  respiratory 
muscles,  may  be  distinguished  by  its  painful  points  and  by  its  pain  in 
I  general.     There  is  no  wheezing,  no  cough,  no  expectoration. 

Embolism  of  some  of  the  branches  of  the   pulmonary  arterj' 

letimes  resembles  asthma.  Embolus  is  found  in  connection  w^ith 
heart-  disease.  Respiration  becomes  suddenly  irregtdar.  There  is 
intense  anxiety,  often  exj>ectoration  of  blood,  profound  dyspncea^ — 
which  differs  from  asthma  in  affecting  both  inspiration  and  expira- 
tion—marked  prostration,  and  not  itifrequently  sudden  death.  Often 
there  is  evidence  of  embolus  elsew^here. 

Renal  asthma  is  found  in  connection  with  Bright^s  disease  with 
its  distinctive  signs. 

The  treatment  of  asthma  resolves  itself  into  two  problems:  to 
[cure  or  cut  short  the  attack  and  to  prevent  its  recurrence — i.e.,  to 
1  treat  the  paroxysms,  and  to  treat  the  patient  in  the  intervals  between 
the  paroxysms. 

1.  The  patient  should  be  placed  first  in  a  comfortable  position, 
which,  in  fa<::t,  ho  finds  himself*  Thei*e  should  be  allowed  the  same 
latitude  of  diapusition  of  the  body  in  the  paroxysm  of  asthma  as  in 
the  pains  of  parturition.  Tight  clothing  should  be  loosened,  free 
ventilation  secured,  officious  ministrations  avoided.  To  sit  up  in 
bed  vrith.  the  elbows  on  the  knees  elevates  the  shoulders  from  the 
chest  and  gives  adtlitional  points  of  support  to  tiie  auxiliary  muscles 
of  respiration.  This  posture  is  usu^illy  taken  at  once.  Man}-  pa- 
tients get  this  relief  sitting  in  a  chair  with  tlie  elbows  supported  upon 
its  arms  ;  others  kneel,  with  the  elbows  upon  the  chair  or  side  of  the 
bed,  or  seize  the  framework  of  the  bed,  or  stand  with  the  hands 
grasping  the  mantel  or  the  elevated  sash  of  the  window.  Indi\ad- 
uals  have  found  some  comfort  by  supporting  the  shoulders  on 
8hoi"t  crutches  by  the  side  of  a  chair,  and  various  apparatus  have 
been  de\nsed,  armchairs  with  special  supports,  or  head  bands  and 
shoulder  supports  swung  from  the  ceiling — different  postures  for 
different  individuals. 

Should  the  attack  be  clearly  due  to  indigestion,  stomachic  or 
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intestinal,  the  quickest  means  of  relief  is  by  an  emetic  or  an  enema. 
A  cardiac  or  a  renal  asthma  is  often  quickest  reUeved  by  a  hot  batk 
Offensive  odors,  animals,  flowers,  feathers,  drugs,  should  be  removed 
at  once,  or  the  patient  may  be  removed  from  their  vicinity.  The 
mere  lighting  up  of  a  dark  room  at  night  suffices  at  times  to  reliere 
an  attack,  as  was  the  case  with  Trousseau. 

Inhalations. — The  fumes  of  saltpetre  have  been  used  for  half 
a  century,  and  probably  no  single  remedy  has  so  wide  a  range  of 
utility.  It  is,  as  Salter  remarked,  always  a  matter  of  surprise  to 
learn  that  an  individual  has  not  tried  this  drug.  Often  it  fails  from 
improper  use.  The  patient  may  make  the  solution  himself,  or  buy  it 
prepared,  alone  (chartaB  potassii  nitratis),  or  with  other  drugs.  0^ 
dinary  blotting  paper,  not  too  thin  or  too  thick,  is  dipped  in  a  warm 
saturated  solution  of  saltpetre,  dried,  cut  in  squares  or  strips,  and 
ignited,  the  patient  breathing  the  fumes  as  they  rise.  The  room 
should  be  small — a  closet  with  a  partly  opened  door,  a  seat  under  an 
umbrella,  or  a  tent  of  bedclothes  over  a  chair  to  substitute  the  cur- 
tains of  the  old  four-posters.  It  may  be  inhaled  in  any  desiied 
strength  from  under  a  funnel.  If  it  is  to  act  at  all  it  acts  quicUj, 
usually  exciting  some  cough  at  first;  breathing  becomes  easier  in 
a  few  minutes.  Patients  use  it  also  as  a  preventive,  inhaling  the 
fumes  for  a  few  minutes  before  retiring  or  just  after  retiring,  or  tber 
leave  the  strips  in  easy  reach  to  be  ignited  \vith  the  first  manifesta- 
tion of  s3'mptonis.  There  are  patients  who  prefer  not  to  go  to  bed 
at  all  than  to  have  to  dispense  with  the  fumes  of  nitre.  It  should  be 
used  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  attack.  Sometimes  it  gives  but 
partial  relief;  sometimes  it  succeeds  at  first  and  fails  later;  sometimes 
it  fails  utterly.  The  potassium  nitrate  parts  with  oxygen  readily, 
and  it  is  believed  that  its  virtue  in  asthma  is  due  to  the  nitrite  which 
is  left.  The  older  practitioners  used  it  also  freely  internally  in  doses 
of  twenty  grains,  with  twenty  or  thirty  grains  of  the  potassium 
carbonate,  in  a  tumbler  of  water  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

Stramonium  is  a  still  older  remedy,  having  been  introduced  from 
India  in  1802.  The  stramonium  most  used  in  our  coimtryistbe 
leaves  of  the  common  Jamestown  weed  dried  and  ignited,  or  prefer- 
ably rolled  in  the  form  of  a  cigarette.  Stramonium  may  reach  cases 
in  which  nitre  fails.  The  converse  is  more  frequently  true.  Stra- 
monium is  a  more  dangerous  remedy.  The  danger  is  obviated  by  a 
cessation  with  the  first  confusion  of  sight  or  intellect.  Both  nitr^ 
and  stramoniimii  sometimes  fail  completely.  They  are  more  lik^'? 
to  succeed  in  toxic  or  purely  bronchial  cases,  and  fail  in  every  ^J" 
in  nasal  or  naso-pharyngeal  cases. 

Coniine,  hyoscyamine,  and  hyoscine  are  remedies  which  hay^ 
been  used  as  substitutes  for  stramonium^  but  they  succeed  only^ 


the  most  exceptional  cases  and  in  the  face  of  greater  dangers.  More 
may  be  claimed  for  atropine,  Belladoima  was  the  favored  remedy 
of  Trousseau,  who  recommended  that  it  bo  used  for  a  long  time  with 
occasional  intermissions.  Belladonna  rekixea  spasm*  Lenhossek, 
Harley.  Salter,  each  advocate  it  strongly.  Its  best  effects  are  ob- 
tained when  used  in  a  grain-to-the-ounce  solution,  beginning  with 
from  two  to  five  drops  and  pushed  gradually  to  tolerance.  It  should 
be  given  at  bedtime,  to  anticipate  the  onset  of  the  disease  in  the  early 
morning. 

The  remedy  which  has  the  most  sovereign  control  over  the  great- 
est numl>er  of  cases  is  morphhie  subcutaneously.  Morphine  rarely 
fails  to  abort  an  attack  of  asthma*  It  should  be  given  in  doses  of 
gr,  i-\.  Some  of  its  evils  may  be  counteracted  by  admixture  with 
atropine  gr.  jiu^ii"^  Morphine  would  be  used  universally,  were  it 
not  for  its  unpleasant  after-effects.  It  nauseates  some  patients  and 
disturbs  the  digestion  of  nearly  all  patients.  It  produces  discomfort 
for  the  whole  of  the  following  day.  Most  patients  prefer  rather  to 
suffer  an  attack  of  asthma  during  the  night  than  to  endure  the  dis- 
comforts of  moi-phine  and  disqualification  for  work  for  the  whole  of 
the  following  day.  Then,  too,  morphine  has  the  disadvantage  that 
it  so4jn  begets  tolerance.  The  dose  must  l>e  gnwlually  increased. 
There  are  authors  who  mainti\in  that  it  is  better  to  suffer  the  evils  of 
morphine  than  the  damage  whi(?h  protracted  paroxysms  of  asthma 
produce.  There  are  individuals  who  leani  to  use  the  remedy  oidy  in 
the  worst  attacks,  and  thus  are  not  obhged  to  increase  the  dose. 
Stevenson  in  five  years  never  increased  the  initial  dose  over  one-sixth 
of  a  grain,  with  uniform  success.  It  is  not  good  practice  to  resort 
regularly  to  morphine;  morphine  is  to  be  used  as  a  dernier  resactrf. 

Next  to  morphine — in  the  estimation  of  many  practitioners,  far 
above  it^ — stands  chloral,  which  of  ten,  indeed,  **  acts  like  a  charm." 
Chloral  is  given  in  hirge  do.ses — gr.  xv,-xl,  largely  diluted — at  once 
rather  than  in  small  tloses  frequently  Fei>eated.  It  acts  quickly,  re- 
laxes the  spasm,  and  gives  the  ind^'scribable  relief  of  a  full  breath  in 
the  course  of  five  or  ten  minutes,  Xo  remedy  has  received  higher 
praise;  no  remedy  is  more  satisfactory  in  most  cases;  no  remedy  fails 
80  utterly  in  many  others,  for  when  it  fails  it  aggravates  the  case. 
It  acts  best  in  those  cases  which  seem  tcj  be  more  strictly  idiopathic. 
It  acts  worst  in  heart  disease,  where  it  is  even  dangerous.  It  is 
certainly  not  good  practice  to  resort  indiscriminately  to  chloral.  The 
drug  does  not  deserve  the  praise  lavished  upfjn  it  a  decade  ago.  It 
falls  short,  if  only  because  it  fails  to  address  the  cause.  It  leaves  the 
nervous  system  weaker  than  before.  Yet  both  morphine  and  chloral 
are  indispensable  in  certain  cases.  The  practitioner  must  decide  for 
the  individual  case. 
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To  most  patients  relief,  sometimes  absolute,  more  frequently  par- 
tial, but  relief  enough  for  sleep,  is  furnished  by  some  one  of  the  antipy- 
retics— antipyrin,  antifebrin,  phenacetin,  or  quinine.  For  an  adult 
there  is  usually  required  at  a  dose  of  antipyrin  gr.  x.,  of  antifebrin 
gr.  v.,  of  phenacetin  gr.  xv.,  of  quinine  gr.  x.;  and  one  such  dose  at 
bedtime  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  attack  will,  as  stated,  usually 
suffice  at  least  to  modify  the  attack.  Quinine  gr.  v.-x.  at  bedtime 
is,  as  a  rule,  the  better  remedy. 

Chloroform  acts  more  quickly  than  chloral,  and  there  is  no  ca* 
that  will  resist  inhalations  of  this  drug.  Unfortunately  the  good 
effects  of  chloroform  do  not  persist.  The  symptoms  return  after  the 
<je8sation  of  its  use.  Where  patients  are  compelled  to  use  it  for  them- 
selves, four  or  five  drops  should  be  let  fall  upon  and  inhaled  from  a 
handkerchief.  Other  anaesthetics  of  equal  or  nearly  equal  value  are 
ether,  iodide  and  bromide  of  ethyl,  nitrite  of  amyl,  and  pyridin.  All 
these  remedies  are  to  be  inhaled  in  the  same  way  from  a  liandkerchieL 
•except  that  jn^ridin  is  better  administered  by  being  poured— a  dozen 
drops — uix)n  a  hot  plate  and  inhaled  in  a  small  room  or  closet  It 
maybe  said  of  all  these  succedanea  that  they  are  of  value  only  in 
the  milder  cases  and  that  they  will  fail  entirely  in  the  majority  of 
cases.  And  it  may  be  said  of  chloroform  that,  while  it  may  be  in- 
haled in  small  quantities  without  danger,  it  becomes  so  dangerous  in 
large  quantities,  often  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  of  such  temporarr 
value  in  all  quantities,  as  practically  to  exclude  iti*  use. 

In  the  case  of  fatty  heart,  where  there  is  decided  contra-indica- 
tion  to  chloral,  paraldehyde  has  been  used  as  a  substitute,  best  a»i- 
ministered  with  the  tincture  of  orange  peel. 

Tobacco  is  a  drug  that  has  no  superior  in  persons  not  {uxrustomed 
to  its  use.  The  profound  nausea  caused  by  the  smoking  of  tobacco 
stops  asthma  like  the  wave  of  a  magician's  wand ;  and  this  may  be 
said  of  any  agent  that  has  the  same  effect,  as  of  antimony  and  lob^ 
lia.  Xausea  is  the  enemy  of  asthma,  as  of  any  other  spasm.  U* 
fortunately  the  remedy  cannot  be  used  by  most  males  because  of 
tolerance,  and  by  must  people  because  of  the  extreme  distress  w 
intense  nausea.  There  are  individuals,  however,  who  have  leameu 
to  smoke  to  protect  themselves  against  asthma,  and  who  have  re- 
mained free  from  the  attacks  so  long  as  they  have  used  tobacco* 
But  it  is  true  of  the  majority  of  cases  that  the  asthma  will  assert 
itself  so  soon  as  tolerance  is  established.  Most  patients  prefer  tb? 
distress  of  severe  astluna  to  intense  nausea,  and  are  driven  to  em^ 
tics — ipecac  by  preference— only  because  experience  has  taught  thei» 
the  futility  of  everything  else. 

Mental  emotions,  a  shock,  a  sudden  surprise,  excessive  joy,  gr»^|' 
a  cry  of  fire,  may  cut  short  an  attack  at  once.    Knight  teli^^ 


the  story  of  an  asthmatic  who  was  relieved  at  once,  in  playing  cards, 
so  soon  as  the  sttikes  grew  high. 

2.  The  success  of  the  treatment  of  the  interval,  the  prevention  of 
the  reonrrence  of  the  attacks,  dopends  on  the  cause*  In  a  certain 
percentage  of  cases  the  cauao  may  be  discovorud  in  the  nose,  and  re- 
moved by  the  use  of  astringents,  emunientSi  Wric^acid  ointments, 
more  especially  caustics,  chromic  acid,  trichloracetic  acid,  above  all 
the  gal vano- cautery.  The  extirjiation  of  polypi,  the  reduction  of 
hyperplastic  tissue,  the  destruction  of  sensitive  areas*  as  localized 
often  by  ten-  to  fif teen-per-cent  solutions  of  cocaine,  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  results  as  satisfactory  as  coidd  bo  desired.;  this, too,  in  cases 
where  other  treatment  has  l>een  tried  for  years.  Adenoid  growths 
in  the  naso-pharynx,  affections  of  the  tonsils,  cicatrices,  ulcers,  vari- 
ous affections  of  the  pharynx,  more  rarely  of  the  larynx,  tra- 
cliea,  and  bronchi,  have  all  served  as  excitants  of  the  explosions  of 
asthma. 

Tlie  I'emedy  which  enjoys  the  highest  repute  in  the  treatment  of 
^•itethnia  in  general,  without  reference  to  discoverable  cause,  is  the 
sodium  iodide,  or,  preferably,  the  pot  a  ssiiun  icHlide^  in  gradually  in- 
creasing doses.     The  patient  may  l>egin  with  ten  drops  of  the  ounce- 
to-ounce  solution  {peppermint  water),  and  increase  it  to  intolerance 

manifested  l>y  eoryza,  with,  in  most  eases,  the  most  benefieial 
aults.  Of  all  the  remedies  which  have  been  used  in  asthma 
none  deserves  so  much  praise  as  the  iodides,  probably  because  they 
address  a  hidden  cause,  which  ma}^  be  enlarged  glands,  cervical  or 
bronchial,  irritating  the  vagus  nerve.  Every  pnu^titioner  may  re- 
call indi\nduals  who  remain  free  of  attacks  of  asthma  so  long  as  they 
are  under  the  influence  of  an  iodide*  It  is  the  remedy  which  is  to  be 
tried  the  first  and  longest.  Large  doses  are  best  administered  in  milk. 
It  is  a  rare  ease  of  pure  nervous  asthma  which  is  not  at  least  bene^- 
fited,  and  many  eases  are  actually  cured,  by  the  ^H?rsistent  use  of  the' 
drug. 

Next  13  arsenic,  which  should  also  be  given  in  gradually  increas- 
ing doses  up  to  the  point  of  tolerance  :  then  reduced,  and  continued 
in  smaller  dosage  over  long  periods  of  time.  Arsenic  has  manifold 
testimony  as  to  ita  \drtue.  It  was  the  remedy  most  relied  upon  by 
the  older  practitioners.  Quinine  is  of  signal  value  in  individual 
cases.  It  Ls  best  adapted  to  tliose  varieties  of  the  disease  wliich  show 
some  periodicity^  or  recurrence, 

Leyden,  finding  that  the  crystals  found  in  the  sputum  of  ttsthma 
were  soluble  in  the  chloride  of  sodium  and  carbonate  of  sodium, 
recommende<l  the  inlialatitm  of  t>ne  part  of  each  of  these  agents  in 
onehundreil  parts  of  water,  twice  daily,  in  the  form  of  spray.  Fauth 
says  that  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  liquefies  the  spirals.  He  finds 
it  of  value,  therefore,  in  the  therapy  of  asthma.     Little  could  be 
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expected  from  the  use  of  this  remedy  with  our  present  knowledge 
of  the  relation  to  a^^thma  of  these  structures. 

Salter  speaks  highly  of  the  use  of  alcohol  in  certain  cases.     It 
must  be  given  hot  and  strong  to  he  of  any  effect.     Saturation  with 
[*the  bromides,  as  in  the  treatment  of  epilepsy,  is  an  efficacious  treat- 
ment in  aggravatetl  cases. 

It  has  already  been  intimated  that  many  patients  ai*e  relieved  ab- 
solutely by  change  of  cJimttte.  In  this  regard  also  asthma  has  its 
freaks.  Patients  in  the  country  are  relieved  in  the  city,  and  vice 
versa;  patients  in  valleys  by  mountain  air,  and  patients  in  the  moun- 
tains by  descending  to  the  valleys.  A  moist,  humid  air  will  relieve 
most  patients.  Asthmatics  are  more  often  benefited  at  the  seaside 
than  in  the  mountains.  So  capricious  is  asthma  that  change  of  sleep- 
ing aparttnents  from  the  ground  floor  to  the  upper  story,  or  vice 
versa,  may  have  the  same  preventive  effect.  The  truth  is,  the 
patient  must  find  his  own  chmate,  must  sometimes  make  changes, 
and  must  remain  as  long  as  he  ma}"  in  the  climate  which  is  best  for 
him,  Florida,  Southern  California,  the  Bermudas,  Nassau,  the  sea 
or  its  coast,  and  the  inland  lakes  are  points  of  selection. 

Oxygen  and  compressed  air  are  other  resorts  in  the  treatment  of 
this  disease.  Patients  are  made  to  inhale  eompre^ssed  air  in  apart- 
fments  or  portable  apparatus  for  hours  at  a  time — sometimes  to 
'effect  a  cure,  oftener  to  give  temporary  rehef,  often  to  fail  entirely. 
As  a  general  rule  it  is  l)est  to  inhale  compressed  air  and  exhale  into 
rai-efied  air.  Those  cases  are  most  iKmefited  which  are  most  depen* 
dent  upon  bronchial  catarrh.  Asthma  per  se  is  httle  or  but  temfio- 
rarily  atfected  by  pneumatic  therapy. 

The  induced  cuiTent  of  electricity — electrodes  at  the  inner  lx)rder  of 
the  steruo-cleido  muscle,  and  sessions  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes 
— has  met  with  renewed  advocacy  by  Schmitz,  and  has  proven  of 
value  in  exceptional  cases. 


EMPHYSEMA. 

Emphysema  (Htcpvcrr^fAa,  hiflation)  of  the  lungs. ^ — Inflation,  dila- 
tation of  the  air  cells,  with  t^haractei-istic  defoi'niity  and  dyspnoea, 

Histonj. — Definite  knowledge  begins  with  Laennec  (1819),  who 
gave  the  dis4?ase  a  name  and  distinguished  two  forms,  the  alveolar 
and  intorlohular,  according  as  the  air  was  found  in  the  air  cells  or 
between  them  in  the  interlobular  tissue.  Laonnec  ascribetl  the  dis- 
■ease  to  bronchitis,  which  j>t?rmitted  tJie  ingi'ess  but  pi'eventcHl  the 
egress  of  air,  and  thus  dilated  the  air  cells — the  inspiration  theory, 
Mendelssohn  derived  the  pressure  from  expiration,  basing  his  \iew 
uix)n  the  fact  that  efforts,  as  in  lal>or,  at  stool,  blowing  instrunient**, 
espt^cially  with  cough,  distend  the  air  cells.     Gaii-dner  develofied 
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16  condition  from  the  extra  work  thrown  upon  certain  parts  of  the 
mg  on  account  of  occlusion  of  other  parts — compensatory  emphy- 
ama.  Rokitansky  attributed  the  disease  to  nutritive  changes,  espe- 
iaHy  weakness  of  the  elastic  tissue,  which  permitted  dilatation, 
f odem  authors  select  one,  especially  the  last,  or  unite  several,  of 
hese  Aaews  to  account  for  the  lesions  of  the  disease. 

Etiology. — Hard  work,  heavy  straining,  long  labors,  especially 
requent  and  protracted  paroxysms  of  coughing,  furnish  the  condi- 
Lons  which  develop  emphysema.     So  emphysema  may  result  from 
looping  cough,  more  frequently 
rem  bronchitis,  and  more  espe- 
sially  from  capillary  bronchitis 
with  asthma. 

Compensatory  or  vicarious 
emphysema  develops  in  connec- 
aon  with,  or  as  a  result  of,  dis- 
aases  which  interfere  with  the 
expansion  of  the  lungs — occlusion 
of  the  bronchi,  adhesions  of  the 
pleura,  pneumothorax,  ascites,  de- 
formities of  the  spinal  column. 

Interlobular  emphysema  re- 
sults from  rupture  of  air  cells  and 
eficape  of  air  into  the  interstitial 
tissue.  Such  rupture  implies 
natural  defect  and  violent  effort, 
as  in  whooping  cough,  capillary 
bronchitis,  dyspnoea. 

From  the  nature  of  the  avoca- 
tion, males  are  affected  more  fre- 
quently than  females;  and,  on  account  of  the  changes  in  nutrition, 
niiddle  and  advanced  life  more  than  youth. 

Symptoms. — The  disease  is  subacute  and  chronic,  and  is  an- 
nounced insidiously  with  a  growing  sense  of  constriction,  dyspnoea, 
I^lpitation  of  the  heart,  which  shows  itself  at  first  only  after  effort 
Of  cough,  and  gradually  increases  in  degree  to  be,  with  exacerbations 
^d  remissions,  more  or  less  continuous. 

Changes  of  cUmate,  exposure  to  cold,  errors  in  diet,  any  impru- 
^ce  or  extra  effort,  aggravate  the  disease.  Asthmatic  attacks 
^^^  supervene ;  the  heart's  action  grows  feebler,  the  extremities 
^1,  the  veins  stand  out  in  the  neck,  the  muscles  of  the  neck  are 
nypertrophied ;  the  chest  is  dilated  in  all  directions,  it  begins  to 
nide  the  neck  so  that  the  head  comes  to  rest  upon  the  shoulders,  and 
«e  chest  assumes  a  distinct  barrel  shape.     Defective  inspiration 


Fio.  288.— Emphjrsema  pulraonum:  a,  dilated 
intercapillary  space  with  epithelial  cell ;  b, 
empty  spaces  in  alveolar  wall ;  c,  obliterating 
vessel ;  d,  great  defect  in  alyeolar  wall  with 
BtlU  greater  defect  of  capUlaries  (Zlegler). 
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leads  to  defective  circulation,  which  shows  itself  in  the  signs  of 
stasis — to  wdt,  oedema  about  the  ankles;  oliguria,  albuminuria,  later 
parenchymatous  nephritis  with  casts  ;  hypertrophy  and  dilatatm 
of  the  right  ventricle,  announced  by  accentuation  of  the  pulmonarr 
valve  sound  and  pulsation  in  the  epigastrium;  later,  duskiness  of 
the  face  and  cyanosis.  Catarrh  of  the  stomach,  constipation,  icterus, 
belong  among  the  symptoms  of  digestive  distmrbance.  Aggravated 
cases  are  marked  by  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  serous  sacs,  and 
anasarca. 

Inspection  reveals  the  external  conditions — cyanosis,  especially 
of  the  lips,  ears,  finger  nails  ;  ectasias  of  the  finer  vessels  of  the 
face  ;  pulsation  of  the  jugular,  the  bulb  of  which  protrudes,  in 
coughing,  a  sac  as  big  as  a  thumb  (Fleischer).  The  skin  is  mottled 
and  shining.  The  auxiliary  muscles  of  respiration  are  h}T)ertro- 
phied.  The  distention  of  the  lungs  in  every  direction  elongates  and 
dilates  the  thorax  to  the  cylindrical  or  barrel  shape.  The  heart  is 
depressed  and  often  concealed  by  the  overlapping  lung,  so  that  its 
impact  may  be  no  longer  felt.  The  diaphragm,  with  the  abdominal 
viscera,  is  pushed  upward.  The  dulness  of  the  liver  reaches  to  the 
umbilicus. 

The  conditions  revealed  by  inspection  are  still  more  manifest  to 
palpation,  which  may  better  appreciate  the  defective  excursions 
of  the  chest,  diminished  or  absent  impact  of  the  heart,  and  dimtn- 
ished  vocal  and  2)ectoral  fremitus.  Mensuration  more  accuratek 
marks  the  diminished  expansion.  The  difference  between  inspira- 
tion and  expiration,  which  should  amount  to  three  or  four  inches, 
is  diminished  to  two  inches  or  less.  Sometimes,  under  the  most 
powerful  effort,  the  chest  is  not  expanded  at  all. 

Percussion  yields  a  peculiar  resonance  on  account  of  the  disten- 
tion of  the  alveoli  and  tension  of  the  chest — the  so-called  band-box 
tone  of  Biermer.  Auscultation  shows  an  enfeebled  vesicular  rale. 
Inspinitic^n  is  shortened.  Expiration  is  scarcely  to  be  heard  at  all 
Bronchitis,  which  is  associated  with  emphysema  as  a  rule,  espe- 
cially with  exacerbations  which  bring  the  patient  to  the  physician, 
drowns  everything  else  with  its  own  peculiar  soiuids. 

The  diagnosis  is  determined  by  physical  examination.  The 
symptoms,  which  are  closely  simulated  by  asthma,  are  separated  bv 
the  fact  that  asthma  occurs  in  paroxysms,  with  intervals  of  com- 
plete freedom.  Eniph3\sema,  though  it  varies  in  degree,  is  more  or 
less  continuous.  Heart  disease,  cardiac  dyspnoea,  is  distinguished 
by  the  history''  of  the  case,  especially  by  preceding  rheumatism,  ^m 
signs  of  valve  lesion  or  muscle  weakness. 

The  prognosis  is  always  serious.  The  disease  is  organic,  and* 
when  chronic  or  pronomiced,  incurable.     The  comfort  of  the  patient 
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depends  upon  his  surroundings.  The  indhndual  who  is  coni|ielle<l  to 
work  for  a  living  has  a  hard  fate  and  a  short  life.  The  patient  in 
position  to  secure  exemption  from  effort  and  chany:e  of  cdiniate 
longest  postpones  damage  to  the  heart*  Comphcating  hronchitis, 
.  asthma^  especially  pneumonia,  intenselj-  aggravate  the  prognosis. 

The  projib  If  lax  is  is  protection  against  attacks  of  bronchitis,  asth- 
ma, whooping  cough,  etc.,  regulation  of  the  hahits  of  life,  especially 
with  regard  to  exercise  in  the  o|K*n  air,  the  avoidance  of  errore  in 
diet,  ex]x»sure  to  cold,  attention  to  the  bowels,  etc. 

The  treatment  resolves  itself  iuto  the  ti*eatment  of  the  accom- 
|ianying  bronchitis,  i-elief  of  strain  upon  the  limgs,  and  support  of 
the  heart. 

The  treatment  of  bronchitis  and  astlima  has  l>een  sufficiently  re- 
market!.  The  heart  is  best  suppi.^rted  by  small  doses  of  digitalis^ 
which  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  the  tincture,  five  to  ten  drops 
three  or  four  times  a  day  ;  or  the  infusion,  teaspooiiful  to  a  table- 
spoonful  every  three  or  four  hours ;  or  the  powder  of  the  leaves* 
one  or  two  grains  with  twice  as  much  white  sugar.  The  fui-ther 
treatment  of  heart  disease  and  cardiac  complications  is  discussed  in 
connection  \vith  these  affections.  The  only  treatment  which  may  be 
called  specific  is  that  of  pneumatotberapy.  Patients  are  made  to 
inhale,  with  an  appropnate  apparatus  (Houck's,  Wilhams',  Waldeu* 
burgh's),  compressed  air.  and  exhale  into  rarefiod  air.  Change  of 
climate  accomplishes  must, 

CROUPOUS  PNEUMONIA  (see  Infections). 


CATARKUAL   i*NEUMi)NIA. 

Catarrhal  pneumonia,  broncho-pneumonia,  lotiular  pneumonia. — 
Catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  capillary  bronchi  and  air  cells,  charac- 
terized by  irn^gular  fever,  cough,   dysjincea,  inci'ease  of  resijiration 

I  and  pulse,  disturbance  of  pulse-respiration  ratio,  carbonic-acid  poison- 

'  ing,  indefinite  dm-ation,  grave  prognosis. 

Neither  the  older  anatomists  nor  the  clinicians  were  able  to  dis- 

'  tinguish  that  form  of  pneumonia  wliicli  tK?curs  in  consecpience  of  the 
extension  of  a  bronchitis.  None  of  the  older  writei's  mentioned  a 
pneumonia  in  consequence  of  measles.  The  recognition  of  catarrhal 
pneumonia  dates  from  the  special  studios  of  diseases  of  children.  To 
Barthez  and  Rilliet  is  generally  ascribed  the  credit  of  having  fii-st 
recognized  this  disease.  The  term  is  not  very  appropriate.  The 
word  catarrhal  is  iised  in  distinction  from  croupous^  with  the  under- 

!  standing  that  the  catarrhal  proc»ess  means  an  affection  of  the  mucous 
membrane  with  exudation  of  mucus  and,  at  the  most,  pus,  whereas 
the  crou|X)US  exudation  is  blood,  fibiin,  or  transformed  epithelium. 
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Neither  term  is  likely  to  survive  a  definite  understanding  of  the  ittr 
tiire  of  both  processes. 

The  distinction  is  often  made  between  lobar  and  lobular  pneumo- 
nia, understanding  by  lobular  an  inflammation  which  is  confiiifidto 
individual  lobules  but  does  not  extend  to  involve  an  entire  lobe.  In- 
asmuch as  the  disease  is  always  a  secondary  process  and  occms  in 
consequence  of  or  as  a  result  of  bronchitis,  the  proper  term  for  thi 
disease  is  broncho-pneumonia.     It  should  be  understood  from  the 
start  that  a  broncho-pneumonia  does  not  exclude  a  croupous  pM«* 
monia.     The  processes  not  infrequently  coincide,  and  the  question  ii 
often  one  of  predominance.     Cases  which  are^  considered  cataniul 
resolve  themselves  not  infrequently  as  croupous  pneumonias,  and, 
more  rarely,  cases  which  bear  the  aspect  of  croupous  pneumonia 
turn  out  to  be  catarrhal.     As  a  rule,  however,  the  diseases  mar  be 
distinctly  set  apart. 

Some  of  the  best  pathologists  and  clinicians  already  subdividft 
cases  of  lobular  pneumonia.  Thus  Fiedler  distinguishes  a  broncho- 
pneumonia and  a  cellular  pneumonia.  The  cellular  pneumonia  is 
not  secondary  to  bronchitis,  but  springs  up  of  itself  in  the  air  celk 
The  pneumonia  of  influenza  is  the  typical  cellular  pneumonia.  These 
various  pneumonias  are  best  distinguished  by  their  etiology,  thestndy 
of  which  explains  also  their  relation  to  each  other.  Thus  in  Fiedler's 
fifty-five  cases,  in  which  the  examinations  were  made  by  punctureof 
the  lungs  in  life,  the  cause  was  found  to  be  as  follows  : 


Diplococcus  pneiimoniflB  Frankel's  . . 
Bacillus  pneumoniic,  Fried l&nder. . . . 

Staphylococcus 

Streptococcus 


Fibrinous  ■    Broncho- 
pneumonia. I  pneumonia. 


15 
2 
3 

4 


OeUnltr 
pnvoniooii. 


1 

13 
27 


In  five  cases  no  bacteria  were  found.     These  findings  coincide  in 
the  main  with  those  of  Weichselbaum. 

Etioloijii. — Croupous  pneumonia  begins  as  such.  It  occurs  sud- 
denly in  the  midst  of  health,  or  that  degree  of  it  which  goes  with 
modern  civilization.  Broncho-pneumonia  is  always  a  secondary  pro* 
cess.  It  occurs  in  consecjuence  of  bronchitis,  and  as  a  result,  in  the 
rule,  of  infections  in  which  bronchitis  is  a  prominent  symptom.  Thus 
broncho-pneumonia  occnirs  most  frequently  in  the  course  of,  or  as  > 
sequel  t<^,  measles,  next  pertussis,  then  diphtheria.  It  may  occur 
alsr)  ill  connection  ^y\^\\  variola,  typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever,  rubefc 
The*  role  of  '*  cold ''  may  not  be  ignored  entirely  in  the  production  of 
the  pneumonias.  Lii>ari  found  that  animals  which  had  remain^J 
healthy  after  the  endotracheal  injection  of  pneumonia  sputum  were 
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T^Bcked  with  pneumonia  immediately  upon  exposure  to  cold  either 
****Cwe  or  after  the  injection.  The  cold  weakened  ciUary  action  and 
P^^Odttced  swelling  of  the  mucosa,  both  processes  which  favored  the 
S*>Dwth  of  micro-organisms. 

Broncho-pneumonia  is  a  disease  of  the  extremes  of  life.  It  occurs 
^■iort  frequently  in  childhood,  next  in  old  age,  and  shows  itself  in 
^dult  life  only  in  individuals  who  have  been  debilitated  by  previous 
Ziemssen  found  that  sixty-seven  of  ninety-eight  cases,  and 
ien  that  fifty-two  of  seventy-two  cases,  occurred  in  patients 
Kmder  three  years  of  age.  Jurgensen  ascribes  it  chiefly  to  the  poi- 
aed  atmosphere  of  ill- ventilated  apartments. 
After  tuberculosis  and  croupous  pneumonia,  it  is  the  most  com- 
i  cause  of  death  in  old  age.  Most  of  the  cases  of  death  from 
Benile  debility  and  **  old  age,''  and  many  of  the  cases  of  **  heart  fail- 
are  really  due  to  the  pneumonias.     The  disease  process  extends 


Fu.  224.— CeUuIar  pDeumonia.  Alveolar  epithelium  from  the  sputum  :  a,  a',  a'\  alTeolar  epi- 
'^^Nlhm ;  6.  mjelin  forms ;  c,  ciliated  cells ;  <f ,  crystals  of  lime  phosphate  ;  f ,  crystals  of  hema- 
^4>t<ttii;  /,  white  blood  corpuscles;  g,  red  blood  corpuscles;  h,  fquamous  epithelium. 

to  the  air  cells  from  the  bronchial  tubes  by  continuity  of  structure,  or 
^inspired  from  upper  into  lower  bronchi  under  the  defective  cihary 
action  of  catarrhal  inflammation  and  the  muscular  failures  of  pro- 
tracted disease  or  senescence.  Thus  decomposing  foods  from  the 
piouth  or  throat,  and  unexpectorated  mucus,  are  inhaled  or  inspired 
^to  the  bronchial  tubes  and  bronchioles,  to  produce  infection  at  the 
^t  of  final  arrest.  The  disease  is  therefore  a  diffuse  process.  It 
^^ocure  throughout  the  substance  of  both  lungs,  but  is  observed 
^^Wefly  in  the  lower  lobes  and  along  the  spine,  where  gravity  assists 
^t«  deposit. 

Symptoms, — Broncho-pneumonia  sets  in,  as  a  rule,  insidiously. 
*t  18  often  impossible  to  draw  the  line  between  capillary  bronchitis 
«Bd  catarrhal  pneumonia.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  marked 
^^  of  capillary  bronchitis  without  some  catarrhal  pneumonia,  and 
«  18  safe  to  assume  the  existence  of  the  pneumonic  process  in  all 
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cases  of  capillary  bronchitis.  The  process  is  assumed  to  develop 
itself,  because  the  bronchitis  does  not  yield  to  treatment  or  to  timBi 
On  the  contrary,  the  signs  of  bronchitis  which  have  previously  ex- 
isted become  more  pronounced.  The  temperature  runs  highei; 
Fever,  which  may  have  been  absent,  or  present  in  but  light  degree  be- 
fore, now  begins  to  assume  prominence  and  persistence.  The  tem- 
perature runs  up  in  the  evening  to  lOS''  or  103°,  sometimes  to  101"  or. 
105''.  The  parents  call  attention  to  the  heat  of  the  skiih  which  ii 
felt  by  the  hand,  or  more  especially  by  the  face  as  applied  to  ihf 
chest  in  the  act  of  auscultation.  With  this  fever  there  is  correspoDdr 
ing  loss  of  strength,  anorexia,  and  emaciation.  The  child  is  mow 
and  more  peevish  and  fretful  and  restless  at  night  as  the  fever  be- 
comes more  marked.  If  there  is  anything  characteristic  about  thi 
fever  it  is  its  irregularity.  The  temperature  fluctuates  as  the  dis- 
ease process  changes  in  the  lungs.  The  pulse  is  increased,  and  later 
on  it  becomes  feeble  and  fluttering.  Respirations  are  marhedlj 
increased  from  20  to  30,  40,  50,  CO,  and  more.  Tliey  become  corre- 
spondingly shallow  and  superficial.  The  older  clinicians,  in  watch* 
ing  the  acts  of  respiration,  said  "the  breath  flies."  The  most  Pft- 
markable  peculiarity  is,  however,  the  disproportion  between  fhe 
pulse  and  the  respiration.  Instead  of  the  relation  of  2  : 0  or  1 :4i 
the  ratio  becomes  1 :  3,  1  : 2,  or  2  : 3.  This  disturbance  in  the pj'fc** 
respiration  ratio  is  a  sign  of  great  value  in  the  recognitktt 
of  the  pneumonias.  So  a  child  with  a  pneumonia,  or  even  witi 
an  extensive  diffuse  bronchitis,  is  not  able  to  make  a  sustainei 
effort  with  the  respiratory  organs.  It  cannot  hold  a  long  bredtk 
in  crfjing.  It  must  frequently  release  its  hold  from  the  nip- 
ple in  nursing.  Henoch  thinks  so  much  of  this  sign  that  he  has  a 
child  put  to  the  breast  to  make  this  observation.  The  physician,  ii 
auscultating,  may  be  well  content  to  await  the  inspiration  that  fol- 
lows a  long  cry,  because  the  act  itself  excludes  a  pneumonia.  Later 
on  the  picture  of  carbonic-acid  poisoning  supervenes,  Thei«h 
soriuni  becomes  obtunded.  There  is  cyanosis  and  coma;  finally 
heart  failure  and  death. 

The  physical  signs  furnish  information  of  but  comparatively 
little  value.  As  a  rule  j)ercussion  shows  no  dulness,  except  in  the 
most  advanced  cases  where  numerous  condensed  lobules  have  cod- 
(^sced,  or  where  in  old  people  islets  of  condensation  have  extended  to 
involve  a  large  part  of  the  lobe  of  the  lung.  Dulness  in  strips  along 
the  spine  on  both  sides  of  the  chest  signifies  catarrhal  pneumonia- 
The  auscultatory  signs  distinguish  themselves  by  their  number  a»l 
abundance.  They  do  not,  however,  especially  distinguish  the  dis- 
ease. The  signs  which  are  present  are  those  of  an  acute  diffu?^ 
itis.      There    is    every    variety    of    dry    and   moist  sound. 
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hese  sounds  may  1)e  heard  universaUtj  over  the  chest.    They  are 

nallyhe*ard  in  intensity  in  the  back  hetweeii  the  scapula?  and  spine. 

The  diagnosis  rests  upon  the  existence  of  hronchitis,  coninionly 

in  connection  with  measles,  influenza,  or  some  other  acute  affection  ; 

later  in  Ufe,  in  connection  with  senile  broncliitis  or  tnberculoBis.     The 

sease  deTelops  with  fever,  increase  in  tlie  frequency  of  respiration 

[d  of  the  pulse,  disturbance  of  the  pulse*respiration   ratio.     The 

urse  of  the  affection  is  irregular,  subji*ct  to  remissions  and  exaeer- 

.tions.     It  has  no  definite  duration.     The  natural  tendenc^^  of  the 

Qjse  is  to  extend. 

Catarrhal  differs,  therefore,  from  croupous  pneumonia  in  ihe  fact 
that  croujKJUS  is  a  primary  and  catarrhal  a  secondary  disease  prtxress. 
fatarrhal  pneumonia  attacks  especially  the  extremes  of  life,  infancy 
d  old  a^e;  croupous  pneumonia  is  more  f recjuent  in  childhocHlj  but 
not  infrequent  in  all  periods  of  life.     Croupi>us  pnemnonia  be^ns 
ddenly,  catarrhal  pneumonia  so  insidiously  as  to  make  it  imjK»ssi- 
le  to  fix  the  time  of  its  inception.     There  is  seldom  in  catairhal 
ueumonia  pain,  whicli  is  often  acute  in  the  beginning  of  croupuus 
leiuiionia.     The  brick-dust,  glutinous  sputum  is  ]K*culiar  to  croup- 
s,  mucous  and  purulent  sputum  to  catarrhal,  pneumonia.     Micro- 
scopic  examination  of  the  sputum  reveals  in    croupous  pneumonia 
the   diplococcus,  which   is  only  exceptionally  present  in  catan'hal 
pneumonias.     Croupous  pneiunonia  terminates,  as  a  rule,  in  from  five 
to  nine  days:  catarrhal  pneumonia  has  no  definite  duration,  but  ex- 
tends over  wa^ks- 

Catarrhal  pneumonia  is  separated  from  tuberculosis  by  the  locab 
izatiou  of  tuberculosis,  more  especially  at  the  apices,  by  the  action 
of  tuberculin,  and  by  tbe  detection  of  the  tubercle  bacillus. 

The  prognosis  is  always  grave,  even  in  infants  where  the  futui^ 
of  croupous  pneumonia  is  fa%^orable.  The  bronchial  tul>es  in  infancy 
are  so  small  as  to  be  more  or  less  completely  cjccluded  by  a  degree  of 
infiammation  which  woidd  have  no  effect  upon  adult  tulni's.  In  age 
the  advantage  in  the  size  of  the  tubes  is  counterbalanced  by  the  mus- 
cular failures  of  seneseeuce.  Taking  eases  as  we  find  them,  with 
what  improvements  in  environment  we  are  able  to  surround  tbem, 
the  mortality  reaches  forty  i>er  cent.  The  danger  in  catarrhal  pneu- 
L^onia  is  double:  first,  on  the  part  of  the  lungs,  in  that  so  much  lung 
^■bsue  is  bloc^ked  off  as  to  lead  to  death  by  suffocation,  by  carbonic- 
^Bcid  poisoning;  and,  secondly,  catarrhal  has  the  danger  of  croupiRis 
^^meumonia  of  weakening  the  action  of  the  heart,  and,  tliough  the 
toxic  effect  of  the  disease  is  not  so  immediately  pronounced,  long 
duration  of  it  finally  breaks  down  the  heart.  Tlie  right  ventiicle 
i!omes  dilated  and  flabby:  heart  failure  develops. 
Treatment  has  therefore  the  double  object  of  stimulating  the 
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respiratory  centres  and  sustaining  the  heart     Expectorants  cannot 
accomplish  much.     Clioice  may  l>e  had  of  ipecac  in  the  wine  or 
«yi"up.  or  the  compound  syrup  of  squills,  or  apomorphia,  which  has 
the  advantage  that  it  may  be  given,  in  advanced  cases,  subcutan( 
ousl3%     The  older  practitioners  still  administer  antimony  up  to  erne 
sis— a  practice  that  must  not  be  pushed  too  far.     Opiates  are  always 
dangerous.     They  merely  mask  the  disease.     They  are  better  substi- 
tuted by  chloral,  or  may  be  admitted  only  in  the  form  of  Dover's 
powder.     The  best  stimulant  to  the  respiratory  centre  is  the  bath. 
A  child  should  Ije  put  in  a  bath  whenever  the  tempei*ature  reaches 
103^  in  the  rectum,  and   the  temperature  of  the  water  must  be  &> 
regulated  as  to  reduce  this  terajierature  two  degrees  within  half  an 
hour  after  the  bath.     The  warm,  the  lukewarm,  or  the  cool  bath, 
with   cold  affusions  upon   the  head,  constitute  the  most   powerful 
i-espiratory  stimulus  we  possess.     A  child  in  the  height  of  broncho 
pneumonia  should  be  put  in  the  bath  jverhajie  half  a  dozen  times  in 
the  twenty*four  hours.     Antipyretics  are  of  little  value*     A  dose  of 
phenacetin  may  secure  sleep  at  night.     It  should  be  givew  always 
with  a  little  whiskey  or  wine.     In  the  presence  of  pain  hot  appUca- 
tions  may  be  made  to  the  chest.     One  may  not  speak  deriaively  of 
the  value  of  mustard  plasters  in  the  more  protracted  cases.    Th^ 
mustard  may  be  made  less  irritating  by  admixture  witli  tiour  or  with 
the  white  of  Qgg.     In  age  the  sti'ength  must  be  sustainetl  with  ala> 
boh     The  more  stimulating  expectorajits — senega,  ammonia,  cam- 
phor,   benzoic  acid — must  substitute  emetics.     A  drop  or  two  of 
nitroglycerin  two  or  three  times  a  day  will  make  a  quick  appeal  to 
the  heart,  especially  in  the  presence  of  sclerotic  vessels.     Digitiilis 
sustains  it  best  in  the  long  run.     Creosote  and  iodine  ai-e  remedies  of 
gi'eat  value  in  more  protracted  cases.     Cod -liver  oil,  goi>d  food,  fresb 
air  above  all  things,  change  of  climate  in  more  chrt^nic  cases,  best 
meet  the  indications  of  ti'eatment.     Further  details  of  (reatment  niav 
be  found  in  connection  with  Bn^nchitis. 

HYPOSTATIC   PNEUMONIA. 

What  knowleilge  we  have  regarding  the  process  of  h>TJ08t8tio 
congestion  we  owe  to  Piorry,  who  showed  that  the  congestion  of  tb*» 
lungs  which  is  found  on  the  postero-inferior  aspect  in  dead  bo<li^ 
was  not  a  iR>st-mortem  phenomenon.  He  placed  bmlies  after  de^tth 
on  the  side  or  on  the  stomach,  and  observed  that  the  Idood  did  i»^^ 
leave  the  region  of  its  first  deposit.  On  opening  tlie  body  the  hyp^>* 
stasis  was  still  found  on  the  posterior  surface.  Piorry  had  distin* 
guished  the  condition  during  life.  Hypostatic  congestion  occur*  in 
all  cases  of  profound  prostration  or  long  debility.  It  is,  therefore* 
seen  most  frequently  in  old  people,  whose  lives  are  often  curtiiiled  by 
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this  process,  but  is  observed  also  at  any  period  of  life  as  the  result  of 
prolonged  decubitus,  more  especially  of  failure8  on  the  part  of  the 
heart*  So  victims  of  protracted  tul>erculo8is,  carciiiomaj  chronic 
infections,  typhoid  fever,  rheiunati.sni,  paralyser,  fractures  of  Vkiuc, 
etc.,  furnish  the  large  contingent  of  cases.  The  condition  occum 
also  not  infre<|uently  in  the  course  of  heart  disease  and  catarrhal 
neumonia,  and  display t^  itself  by  tlie  signs  of  iniixnled  circulatiou. 

Symj^toms. — Piorry  called  at  teat  ion  to  the  fact  that  old  people  at 

le  commencement  of  tlie  disease  begin  to  sleep  with  the  mouth 

open,  in  order  to  secure  the  entrance  of  more  air,     A  light  ryatiosis 

about  the  face  often  betrays  the  first  hypostasis.     Later  the  face  is 

seen  to  grow  more  dusky  and  a'dema  of  the  lower  extremities  sets 

in.     There  is  now  dulness  to  perctission  at  the  base  of  the  lung, 

ascending  upward  from  l>elow.     Respirations  become  more  shallow. 

The  treatment  consists  in  the  frequent  c htm ge  of  posture — *\^,, 

in  turning  the  patient  upcm  one  side  or  the  other,  or  upon  the  face, 

or  especially  to  bring  him  to  a  semi-recunilK^nt  |>ostiire.     Caffeine. 

[      the  soda  benzoate  gr.  iij.  every  two  or  three  hoiu's,  camph^iTj  nitro- 

I     glycerin,  digitalis,  best  stimidate  the  heart.     The  patient  must  6e 

■^A'en  out  of  bed  as  soon  as  possible. 

I 
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Embolic  pufunuiiiia  is  a  complication  of  heart  disease^  and  sep- 
ic  pneu m  o n ia  of  pyaemia . 

CEDEMA  OF   THE   LUNGS* 

CEdema  (oIS^go,  to  swell)  of  the  hings.^ — The  passive  escape  of 
serum,  containing  red  bl^>ud  eorpiLscles,  through  i>aretie  vessels  into 
the  interstitial  tissLie,  alvuoli,  and  l>ronchi;  characterized  by  universal 
rales,  cyanosis,  dyspncea,  and  as|ihyxia.  The  condition  was  for- 
merly considered  a  result  of  hydrannia,  a  %new  which  was  disproved 
by  Cohnheim  and  Lichthcim,  who  sliowed  that  tedema  did  not  1H3- 
sult  from  the  inundation  of  the  blood  with  large  quantities  of  the 
physiological  salt  solution  (0.07  per  cent),  Welch  developed  oedema 
in  some  experiments  in  which  he  weakened  the  action  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle, lea%4ng  the  right  intact.  Interference  with  the  escape  of  blood 
from  the  left  ventricle  leads  to  the  same  result.  The  frequency  with 
which  the  condition  is  found  in  connection  with  Bright  s  disease, 
^tuberculosis,  cancer,  leukieniia,  bespeaks  the  inJluence  of  disease  of 
tie  vessels.  (Edema  of  the  lungs  sometimes  occurs  suddenly  in 
ilth,  after  copious  cold  drinks,  hot  baths,  after  paracentesis*  A 
Bitisfactory  explanation  of  these  cases  is  wanting.  The  affection  is 
ilateral,  begins  in  the  lower  lobes,  and  gradually  ascends. 

Symptoms. — Sometimes  the  condition  develops  insidiously,  muw- 
aes  suddenly.     The  symptoms  result  from  defective  aeration  of  the 
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Fio  235.— CEdema  pulnitr 
Dum.  Deaquamiitod  epfthelium 
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blood,  and  are  the  same  whatever  the  seat  of  the  occlusion,  CEdetna 
of  the  lungs  is  usually  announced  hy  interference  with  respiration, 
by  ru2:nd  jx'spiratiun,  apjjeal  to  all  the  auxiliary  muscles,  incneas- 
ing  cyanosis,  sense  of  suffocaiiouj  and  anxiety.  The  face  wears 
the  look  of  desperation.     The  sputum  is  thin,  foamy,  tinged  with 

blood.    In  disease  of  the  kidneys  it  contaiDS 

^g^  urea,     Insj>ection  shows  the  limited  excur- 

■B^    ^^^    Mj^  sioD  of  the  chest.     Percussion  gives  duluesss 

^r*'  ^1!^  below,  inci*eased  resonance,  even  t>'Tnpani- 

'"^  tes,  above  the  infusion.     Auscultation  dis- 

closes universal  mucous  and  submucous 
rdles,  which  drown  all  other  sounds,  which 
may  be  felt  in  palpation,  may  l>e  heard  by 
the  patient  himself,  and  oft^^n  by  others  in 
the  vicinity. 

The  prognosis    is   alwaj'S    grave,   but 

depends  upon  the  underlying  cause.    Whert^ 

the  disease  is  not  irremediable,  and  the  heart  can  be  forced  to  extra 

work,  the  patient  may  recover.    Death  is  by  heart  failure  and  car- 

boil  i  c  -aci  d  i  joi  so  n  i  n  g. 

The  treatment  consists  wholly  in  appeal  to  the  heart  by  caffeine, 
the  smla  benzoate,  which  may  be  administered  internally  or  injected 
subcutaneuusly  in  doses  of  two  or  tlu*ee  grains  every  hour  or  two; 
digittdis  infusion,  dessert-  to  tablespoonfid  every  two  or  three  hours; 
alcohol.  The  hot  bath,  hot  pack,  may,  by  derivation  to  the  surface, 
unlojid  the  congested  vessels  in  the  lungs.  For  the  B<ime  purpose  n 
venesection  is  justifiable  in  florid  cases. 


ATELECTASIS. 

Atelectasis  (nrr^A;/?.  ineffcctimh  ^\Ta(Ji?,  expansion)  ;   liejiatiza-' 
tion  ;  splenization. — A  collapse  of  the  lung,  congenital  or  accpiired^ 
wliioh  results  from  defective  expansion,  or  f i*om  occlusion  of  bronchi,*** 
with  reabsori>tion  of  gases^  first  of  oxygen,  then  of  carbonic  acid,lasC^ 
of  nitrogen. 

Etiology, — Congi^nital  atelectasis  results  from  hick  of  ox|iansiont 
on  account  of  injury  to,  or  death  of,  the  resjiiratory  centre,  ai^  in 
compiH?ssit>n  of  the  uniliilical  cord,  protracted  hibtir.  premature 
birth,  etc. 

Acquired  atehn-tasis  occurs  in  cunseijiieuce  chietly  of  occluMon  of 
bronchi  with  mucus,  false  memliran*^  (croup),  meconium,  bliwwi, 
foreign  bodies,  or  of  processes  which  interfere  with  expansion,  eflfu- 
sinus  into  the  pleura,  pneumothorax,  defonnities  of  the  vertebnr 
(tuberculosis  and  rickets),  ascites,  protracted  t>inpauites,  etc.  The 
condition  may  be  limited,  localised,  in  individual  bronchi ;    or  exten- 
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sive*  involving  numerous  lobules,  lobes,  or  the  greater  part  of  the 
lungs. 

Sf/mptoftiH, — Atelectasis  limited  to  a  lobule  or  a  few  lobules  may 
show  no  signs.  Unaffected  parts  of  the  lungs  supply  the  defect. 
Compensation  may  be  excessive  and  result  in  emphysema.  Where 
one-sixth  to  one-eighth  of  a  lung  is  involved  the  symptoms  are  dis- 
nct.  The  new-born  child  is  born  asphf/tic;  the  surface  is  blue 
€tH(f  cokh  The  child  may  1m?  born  dead  or  d>ing,  so  that  efforts  at 
Tirtificial  respiratiDU,  particularly  swinging  by  the  feet  (Schultzes 
method),  must  be  resorted  ti> ;  or  the  respiration  is  feeble,  the  chest 
iails  to  expand,  the  interrostal  nifiscles  sink  in  as  in  inspiratory 
yspncea  ;  there  is  no  cry,  or  the  voice  is  feeble  and  whitnperintj. 
The  patient  slowly  recovers,  or  death  occurs  from  heart  failure, 
thrombus  of  a  brain  sinus.  Inspection  reveals  immobility  of  the 
chest,  with  collapse  of  the  intercostal  spaces.  There  is  lessened  re- 
sonance tcj  percussion,  enfeebled  vesicular  rale,  diminished  fremitus, 
and.  with  extensive  consolidation,  bronchial  respiration.  Capillar}' 
bronchitis  and  bronchial  pneumonia  easily  supervene* 

Diagnosis.— The  condition  is  to  be  separated  from  hiemorrhagic 
infarction,  which  shows  bloody  sputum,  pain,  and  pleuritic  frictions. 
roujM>us  pneumonia  distinguishes  itself  by  fever,  crepitus,  and  short 
duration  ;  pleurisy  by  pain  and  friction  sound,  change  of  the  line  of 
dulness  with  change  of  position,  and  absence  of  retraction  of  the 
[est  on  inspiration.     Slight  atelectases  may  be  suspected  on  account 
f  the  superficial  respirati<3n»  reduction  of  temjiernture,  changes  in 
circulation,  which  cannot  l)e  accounted  for  iti  other  ways. 

The  prognosis  varies.  Asphytic  children  may  be  recovered  l)y 
ai'tificial  respiration,  baths,  douches  of  cold  water,  faradization.  The 
outlook  is  worse  with  preniatme  births.  In  the  acquired  form  the 
prognosis  depends  upon  the  cause.  Associate  pneumonia  or  tuber- 
c*nlosis,  stenosis  of  the  pulmonary  valves,  permanence  of  the  fora- 
men ovale,  make  the  prognosis  grave. 

Treatment  co!isists  in  stimulation  of  the  respiratory  centre  by  the 
tnethods  i^ef erred  to.  The  asphytic  child  is  to  be  kept  warm,  and, 
Avith  estaiilished  respiration,  laid  upon  its  right  side.  Stimulants,  a 
few  drops  f>f  brandy  in  hot  water,  may  be  administered  from  time  to 
time.  In  the  actjuired  cases  the  treatment  is  the  same  as  that  of 
troncho-pneumonia. 


DROWNING, 

Drowning  is  the  asphyxia  produced  by  submersion  in  fluid  media. 
)eath  by  drowning  occurs  by  accident,  suicide,  and  homicide.  In 
tie  reign  of  Charles  V.  drowning  wus  inflicted  as  a  death  penalty' 
for  child  murder  j  and  as  late  as  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
U 
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in  certain  countries — Styria  and  Tyrol — the  body  of  the  suicide  whidi 
was  refused  consecrated  burial  was  put  on  a  boat  and  sent  adrift 

Accidental  drowning  is  not  so  common  since  the  rail  has  so 
largely  substituted  the  river.  Nevertheless  it  occurs  not  infrequendr 
among  pleasure  seekers,  yachting  parties,  etc.  Boys  are  drowned 
more  frequently  than  giris.  Girls  remain  at  home  and  are  mow 
frequently  burned.  Drowning  sometimes  occurs  in  the  bath  tub  in 
sudden  syncope,  alcoholism,  epilepsy,  apoplexy,  etc. 

Homicide  by  drowning  is  rare.  In  a  thousand  cases  collected  by 
Belohradsky  homicide  by  drowning  occurred  in  but  twentv-threb 
and  then,  as  a  rule,  under  peculiar  circumstances.  Thus,  Henle  i^ 
corded  a  case  where  a  laborer,  driven  to  desperation  through  want, 
drowned  his  four  children  ;  Casper-Liman,  a  lithographer  who 
drowned  his  four  children  ;  Maschke,  an  insane  woman  who  pushed 
her  two  daughters  into  the  water.  But  drowning  of  the  new-bom 
is  frequent.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  violent  deaths  of  the  newborn 
occur  in  this  way.  The  new-bom  may  have  drowned  in  the  liquor 
amnii  by  premature  respiration  (breech  presentation)  during  as  well 
as  after  birth. 

Suicide  numbers  the  most  victims,  and  chiefly  in  the  female  seL 
Ever  since  Sappho  plunged  from  the  cliflp,  unhappy  women  hare 
found  relief  in  death  by  drowning.  But  statistics  diflfer.  Thus  sui- 
cide by  drowning  occurs  in  Vienna  in  but  5  per  cent  of  cases,  in  Pari* 
in  21.5,  in  Italy  in  38  per  cent.  The  little  piece  of  the  Seine  which 
runs  through  Paris  numbers  more  victims  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
river,  or  than  any  other  part  of  a  river  of  the  same  length.  Drown- 
ing is  naturally  more  frequent  where  opportunity  is  more  abundani 
It  is  rare  in  inland  cities  away  from  rivers,  lakes,  reservoirs,  etc 
Locus  aggravat  crimen.  But  a  very  small  amount  of  water  i* 
necessary  to  drown.  Devergie  relates  a  case  where  a  mother  took 
her  four  children  to  a  canal  in  which  the  water  was  but  two  feet 
deep,  prayed  with  them,  and  plunged  with  them  into  the  water. 
The  mother  and  youngest  child  were  rescued  alive.  Smith  report* 
the  case  of  a  woman  who  cut  a  hole  in  the  ice  and  held  her  head  in 
it  until  she  drowned.  Drunkards  and  epileptics  have  drowned  ^ 
water  insufficient  to  cover  the  entire  head.  If  the  face  can  beheli 
in  water  for  half  a  minute,  or  until  asphyxia  occurs,  the  individual 
loses  the  power  to  rescue  himself  and  his  fate  passes  out  of  his  o^ 
hands. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  body  is  greater  than  that  of  wa^**^' 
hence  there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  sink;  but  the  tendency  is  n^ 
great,  and  but  slight  effort  is  required  to  keep  the  face  above  water. 
The  greatest  weight  is  in  that  part  of  the  body  out  of  the  water  ana 
unsupported  by  wat^r  ;  hence  struggle  in  the  effort  to  escape,  as  ^° 
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throwing  the  hands  out  of  the  water,  increases  the  weight  of  the 

body.     Fat  is  lighter  than  water,  hence  fat  people,  women,  and  cbil- 

ilren  float    more  easily.     The  head,   from    its  weight,  sinkn   must 

readily.     The  body  generally  nses  to  the  surface  during  drowning 

until  the  air  from  the  lungs  escapes  in  bobbles,  and  always  after  it 

^in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days,  unless  restrained  by  weight  or 

■entanglement.     The  gasea  (jf  decomposition  suffice  to  lift  the  body  to 

Htlie  surface. 

H       The  immediate  sensations  of  drowning  are  really  agonizing.   Tbey 
^attend  tlip  struggle  for  air,  which  is  always  |K»werful  and  painful. 
But  the  struggle  is  of  very  short  duration,  and  dyspncea  is  quickly 
^succeeded  by  loss  of  consciousness  and  con  vnh ions.     An  indescrih- 
Ha^//6  delirium,  with  rinffiny  of  the  ear^*,  is  quickly  followed  by 
'      loss  of  cause iouaness^  and    the  period   immediately  preceding  the 
loss  is  attended  with  sensations  at  times  pleasurable.     Marry att  said 
the  feeling  was  not  one  of  pain,  but  '*of  sinking  into  sleep  in  the  long, 
^eoft  grass  of  a  cool  meadow."     Sometimes  drowning  is  entirely  uu- 
"attende<l  with  struggle,  as  after  injury  to  the  bead,  in  epilepsy,  apo- 
plexy, syncope,  alcoholism,  etc.,  when  the  body  sinks  at  once  like 
a  mass  of  lead,  to  rise  no  more. 

The  duration  of  submersion  necessary  to  produce  death  varies. 
Cliildren,  especially  the  new-born,  withstand  asphyxia  longer  than 
adults,  in  wbora  two  minutes  usually  suffice  to  take  life.  Johnson, 
the  champion  swimmer  of  England,  could  remain  under  watt^r  three 
minutes  and  ten  seconds.     Dogs  die  in  four  minutes. 

Recovery  from  asphyxia  by  drowning  is  more  difficult  than  from 

other  cause.     Water  exercises  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  lungs.    A 

dog  with  his  windpipe  plugged  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  water  may 

|v  be  recovered  from  asphyxia  after  four  niinutes*  submersion,  while  a 

^fidog  not  so  protected  succumbs. 

The  various  signs  of  death  by  drowning  are,   for  the  most  jmrt, 

deceptive.     The  blood  is  usually  dark  and  thin  ;  the  internal  organs 

uften,  but  not  always,  hyperaamic.     The  skin  is  covered  with  goose 

flesh  from  contraction  of  the  cutaneous  muscular  tissue,     Mertxdorf 

called  attention  to  the  extreme  cold  of  the  drowned  l>ody.     This   is 

especially  observable  in  bodies  drowned  in  fresh  water  and  after  par- 

^tial  removal  of  the  water.     The  coldness  is  due  to  rapid  evaporation 

^  from  the  saturated  epidermis.     The  epidermis  itself  shows  signs  of 

maceration,  most  marked  where  thickest,  as  in  the  palms  of  the 

liands  and  soles  of  the  feet,  and  most  marked  on  the  hands  of  the 

laborer.     The  degree  of  maceration  is  an  index  also  of  the  duration 

of  submersion.     Signs  of  maceration  show  themselves  in  the  pulps 

\      of  the  fingers  and  eminences  of  the  hand  in  two  to  three  hours,  in  the 

palms  which  assume  a  sodden  appearance  in  two  to   three   days. 
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The  whole  hand  becomes  chalk- white  in  five  to  six  days.  Decomixh 
sition  shows  itself  from  above  downward,  and  depends  in  degree  and 
time  of  occurrence  upon  the  exposure,  season,  temperature,  fluid,  etc 
Thus  it  occurs  earlier  in  summer  and  in  sewage.  It  becomes  often 
a  nice  question  in  forensic  medicine  to  determine  whether  a  body 
WHS  drowned,  or  was  thrown  into  the  water  after  death  from  other 
cause.  The  question  depends  largely  upon  the  evidence  of  breathing 
in  water.  In  the  convulsions  and  tenninal  struggles  of  drowning 
water  may  be  swallowed  and  its  presence  recognized  in  tlie  stoniacL 
Unfoi-tunately  the  stomach  generally  contains  fluid.  The  disoir- 
ery  of  fluid  of  particular  character,  liquor  amnii,  sewage,  etc.,  fur- 
nishes evidence  of  more  value.  Fluid,  or  more  particuLirly  line 
foam,  in  the  lungs — /.  e. ,  issuing  from  the  bronchial  tubes  and  trachea 
like  foam  from  a  beer  bottle — may  likewise  indicate  aspiratimi  d 


Fia.  926.-  Marshall  Hair^  method. 


water.     Here  too,  however,  is  room  for  doubt,  as  the  same  conditi"" 
may  l)e  encountered  in  other  states,  as  in  oedema  of  the  luiigi^-  '^^^^ 
Of  most  value  is  the  sign  furnished  by  Hof mann — the  detection  < 
fluid  in  the  middle  ear.     Fluids,   even  chemical  test  fluids,  a>  ^^ 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  do  not  penetrate  to  the  fiiiddle  eiir  ^ 
bodies  submerged  after  death.     The  discovery  of  fluid  in  the  cavi? 
of  the  drum  is  therefore  evidence  of  great  value,  especially  in  ^^ 
<^ase  of  the  new-born,  in  whom  the  observ^ation  is  easily  made  by  i^^* 
ting  out  the  roof  of  the  drum  with  a  pair  of  scissors  after  removal  ^ 
the  brain  in  this  region.     Any  fluid  present  is  withdra\ni  by  ^F 
pette  and  examined  under  the  microscope.     The  operatiun  is  ^f^ 
diflScult  in  the  adult  and  requires  the  use  of  the  chisel.    PeDetran^ 
to  the  tympanum  does  not  occur  in  cases  where  death  takes  pl^ 
without  struggle.     The  finding  of  fluid  in  the  ca>it3'  of  the  drum  i- 
therefore  not  universal  in  cases  of  drowning. 
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Although  death  usually  results  from  submersion  of  a  few  minutes, 
wes  have  been  rescued  after  much  longer  periods.  Sometimes  in 
lese  cases  the  submersion  has  not  been  complete  or  the  body  has 
ome  to  the  surface  repeatedly  and  some  air  has  been  inhaled.  New- 
om  cliildren  have  been  rescued  after  submersion  for  ten  minutes. 
Lmost  remarkable  case  is  reported  in  the  Annates  (T Hygiene  Pub- 
ique,  vol.  xliv.,  page  300,  of  the  rescue  of  a  boy  aged  fifteen  after  sub- 


Fio.  227.— Sylvester'*  method. 

lersion  for  nearly  an  hour.  Efforts  at  resuscitation  should  not  be 
bandoned  after  submersion  short  of  one  hour.  In  all  cases  attempts 
hould  be  made  to  empty  the  air  passages  of  water.  The  older  methods 
f  suspension  by  the  feet  or  rolling  the  body  over  a  barrel  are  bad.  The 
cxly  should  simply  be  inclined  downward,  as  on  the  bank  of  a 
ream  or  in  a  boat,  the  chest  raised  with  the  clothing,  and  com- 
^■^ssion  exercised  from  below  upward  by  the  hand  over  the  stomach, 
he  diaphragm  may  be  thus  forced  upward  and  the  water  extruded 


Fia.  228.— Sylvester's  method. 

J'ough  the  open  mouth.  Wet  clothing  should  be  immediately  re- 
eved, the  body  quickly  dried  and  warmed  with  hot-water  bottles. 
**es  may  be  macle  in  the  vicinity  and  stones  heated  as  substitutes, 
^niarkable  results  have  been  reported  from  the  application  of  hot 
^t«r  alone.  The  clothes  saturated  with  hot  water,  110°  to  140°  F., 
^^  applied  about  the  surface,  stimulate  the  centres  of  respiration 
^ugh  the  skin,  as  does  exposure  of  the  skin  in  the  first  acts  of 
bathing  in  the  new-bom. 
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Various  methods  of  rescue  have' been  proposed.    They  depend 
entirely  upon  securing  ariiificial  respiration. 

The  first  method  devised  was  that  of  Marshall  Hall.  Itc(»- 
sisted  in  turning  the  body  over  on  the  side  to  seciu^  expiration  and 
turning  it  back  to  secure  inspiration. 

The  method  of  Sylvester  was  an  improvement.  Sylvester'* 
method  consists  in  raising  the  arms  above  the  body  by  the  side  d 
the  head  to  secure  expansion  of  the  chest  and  inspiration,  and  thai 
depressing  them  again  by  the  side  of  the  body,  with  some  compro- 
sion,  [to  secure  expiration.  Satterthwaite  suggests  also  the  with- 
drawal of  the  tongue  to  keep  the  larynx  open. 

Howard's  method  is  a  further  improvement.  The  operator  be- 
strides the  body,  places  his  hands  upon  the  front  and  sides  of  the 
chest,  with  the  thumbs   by  the  side   of  the  sternum,   tlirows  his 


Fio.  2-49.— Howard's  method  (;SatterrhwAite). 

weight  forward  ui>on  the  body,  itiaking  at  the  same  time  lateral 
compression,  while  he  counts  one,  two,  three,  or  up  to  five ;  sd 
then,  with  a  final  push,  in  which  the  hands  are  assisted  with  the 
knees,  throws  himself  back,  that  the  chest  may  recover  from  the 
compression  with  a  spring.  These  various  acts  of  compression  aw 
made  first  slowly,  and  gradually  more  rapidly  until  some  signs  of  W^ 
apf)ear. 

Bad  signs  are  drooping,  half -closed  eyes,  rigid,  incurved  fingers 
extreme  and  ixji'sistent  coldness  of  the  surface.  The  first  signs  w 
respiration  are  twitching  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  slight  flushing' 
and  gasping  respiration.  Bodies  submerged  for  but  a  short  time 
soon  begin  to  gasp  and  speedily  recover. 

EMBOLISM   OF  THE  LUNGS. 

EmboUsm  of  the  lungs ;  hemorrhagic  infarction.— Infarction 
results  from  the  occlusion  of  pulmonary  arteries  by  thrombus  or  em- 


bolus.     It  may  result  only  when  the  circulation  of  neighboring  capil- 
laries is  insufficient  to  counteract  the  stasis,  which  condition  may 
—-occur  in  connection  with  affections  of  the  lung  or  insufficiency  or 
■stenosis  of  the  mitral  valve.     Blood  vessels  may  be  blocked  also  by 
H accumulation  of  whit45  blood   corpuscles    in    leukiemia.     A   simple 
^Miecbanical  plug  produces  the  infarction.     Infected  matter  breaks 
^Bown  the  tissue  in  its  vicinity,  to  constitute  the  metastatic  abscess. 
Infarction  is  usually  peripheral,  cone-shai>€'d,  with  the  base  at  the 
pleura.     The  tissue  is  brown  or  black,  tirm,  and  distinctly  separated 
from  the  sound  tissue.     The  pleura  maintains  its  lustre  at  first,  but 
later   becomes   cloudy  and  covered   with    fibrin.     Emboli    usually 
come   from  the  systemic    veins,  especially  from  the  iliac   and  its 
branches,  from  the  prostate  and  uterus^  sometimes  from  lesions  of 
^•■valves  in  the  right  heart.     The  process  is  favored  by  retardation  of 
^BBirculation  or  heart  disease.     On  account  of  paresis  of  the  vessels 
^Btrom  lack  of  nutrition  the  vessels  become   permeable,   and    bl«x)d 
^"  fills  the  alveoH  and  bronchioles  of  the  whole  domain  supplied  by  the 
occluded  vessel — that  is,  the  stasis  leads  to  diapedesis.     Conditions 
which  produce  sudden  changes  in  the  circulation  may  dislodge  par- 
tially  developed  thrombi.     Thus  the  accident   has  occurred   after 
I      violent  effort,  the  application  or  release  of  pressure,  as  chest  corsetS| 
^fcbandages  of  vai'icose  veins,  laparotomy,   emptying  of  cysts,    etc, 
^^Metastatic  abscess  is  found  in  connection  with  pyaemia,  esf>ecially 
puerperal  fever,  ulcerative  endocarditis,  gangrene,  furunculosis,  etc. 
^L      Sf/mptoms, — A  small  infarction  ma}'  show  no  signs.     Occlusion 
^»of  a  large  branch  of  the  pulmonary  ai'tery  usually  takes  life  at  once. 
If  the  occlusion  is  not  complete  or  the  branch  not  so  large,  severe 
^L^ymptoms  ensue — ex'treme    difspiKea^    syncope,    conimlswiiSj    or 
^rcottui.     Stress  is  to  be  laid  upon  the  loss  of  consciousness,  espe- 
cially if  associated  with  convulsions  or  preceded  by  dyspncea  or 
I  haemoptysis.     The  dyspna'a  is  the  most  distressing  sign  ;  it  becomes 
extreme,  and  is  attended  with  the  efforts  and  anxiety  of  despair ; 
tlie  heartfa  action  becomes  feeble,   the  pulse  thready,  the  surface 
clammy  with  a  cold  sweat.     The  pleurisy  gives  rise  to  severe  pain  ; 
there  is  harcissing  congh  and  expectoraiiofi  of  dark%  gelatlnoiis^ 
^^bloodif  mucus.     The  sputum  contains   also   i>eculiar  large  lymph 
^^ cells*  resembling  alveolar  cells*  emboiUing  blood  corpuscles,  some- 
times as  many  as  live  or  even  more.     These  giant  cells  transform  the 
blooil  corpuscles  into  pigment  matter.     They  are  se^n  especially  in 
cases  of  heart  disease,  and  are  known  as  the  cells  of  heart  failm^e. 
Metastatic  abscesses  are  accompanied  by  chills  and  the  fever  that 
belongs  to  pyasmia  {puerperal,  etc,}-     Physical  examination  reveals, 
a  rule,  moist  rdles,  dulness  to  percussion,  increased  fremitus 
id  resonance,  bronchial  respiration.     Partial  occlusion  of  the 
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pulmonary  artery  develops  a  systolic  murmur,  with  fremis&e' 
at  the  second  left  costal  cartilage. 

The  diagnosis  rests  upon  the  sudden  supervention  of  loss  ol 
sciousness,  convulsions,  dyspnoea,  pain  in  the  side,  cough  J 
sputum,  with  the  signs  revealed  by  physical  examination,  in  c 
tion  with  the  condition  which  might  develop  a  thrombus  or  en 

The  prognosis  is  always  grave,  but  recovery  is  possible  wi 
dissolution  of  the  thrombus.  Metastatic  abscesses  give  the  oi 
outlook  of  pyaemia,  but  recovery  is  not  impossible  in  these  cas 

Treatment. — Inasmuch  as  the  detachment  or  dissolution 
thrombus  or  embolus  by  artificial  means*  is  out  of  the  qi 
treatment  resolves  itself  into  such  disposition  of  the  body 
favor  the  natural  occurrence  of  these  processes.  Prophylax 
most  importance.  To  discover  the  concealed  disease,  espet' 
connection  with  maladies  of  the  uterus  and  prostate  gland : 
vent,  so  far  as  may  be,  the  formation  of  thrombi  by  an 
treatment  of  infectious  disease  ;  to  secure  the  greatest  possib 
with  immobilization  of  affected  extremities,  varicose  veins,  e 
haust  the  resources  of  therapy.  Dyspnoea  and  pain  demand 
of  morphia  subcutaneously. 


ABSCESS  OF  THE   LUNGS. 

Abscess  of  the  lungs  is  not  an  independent  malady.    Abe* 

velops  in  connection  with  tubei 
as  a  vomica  full  of  pus,  detritus, 
organisms,  mould  fungi,  etc.,  c 
the  coalescence  of  smaller  me 
abscesses  in  the  course  of  p; 
Abscess  may  result  from  pneii 
especially  catarrhal  pneumonia 
infection,  or  trauma,  including 
of  bronchi  (foreign  bodies). 

The  symptoms  are  those  of 

ginating  malady.     The  sputura 

ulent,  generally  greenish,  son 

brownish  as  tinged  with  blood 

made  up  chiefly  of  pus  corpusci 

alveolar  epithelium,  elastic  fib: 

masses  of  lung  tissue,  detritus 

tals  of  margarin,  cholesterin,  hi 

idin  with  blood  pigment  matter 

Fzo.  280.— Mould  tung\  from  sputum      phates,  and  various  mould  fun 

ofab«e«ofiung8.  bacteria.    The  diagnosis  may  be 

lished,  with  the  aid  of  physical  sig^ — dulness  to  percussiony  i 
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1  \vith  fever,  usually  remittent — by  aspiration,  a  perfectly  safe 
ure  with  a  perfectly  clean  instrument.  When  the  diagnosis  is 
shed  the  abscess  may  be  discharged  by  aspiration  or  incision, 
st  cases  depend  upon  tuberculosis,  the  evacuation  of  the  abscess 
Dt  cure  the  disease ;  in  fact,  an  operation  sometimes  quickens 
ree.  Where  address  is  made  at  the  same  time  to  the  cause  of 
?ease  by  creosote,  tuberculin,  etc.,  the  operation  is  justifiable, 
jses  from  other  cause  (pneumonia,  pyaemia)  sometimes  dis- 
themselves  into  the  bronchi  or  pleural  sac.  Operation  in  all 
ases  may  rescue  the  patient  from  the  dangers  of  discharge  into 


S31.— Sputum  from  abicess  of  lunfi^,  showing  elastic  tissue,  fat  crystals,  phosphates,  epl- 
piinuent  matter,  pus  cells,  and  bacteria. 

ura,  pericardium,  peritoneum,  etc.,  as  well  as  from  the  remoter 
C  amyloid  change  and  marasmus. 


GANGRENE   OF  THE   LUNGS. 

igrene  of  the  lungs  is  a  rare  condition.  Primary  gangrene,  in 
uence  of  trauma,  with  i^netration  from  without  of  the  organ- 
E  decomposition,  is  very  rare.  The  disease  results  rather  more 
atly  from  croupous  and  catarrhal  pneumonia,  infarction, 
sms,  cancer,  echinococcus,  actinomyces,  abscess,  and  most  in- 
Qtly  from  tuberculosis.  Decomposing  matter  may  be  aspirated 
he  bronchial  tubes  into  the  air  cells,  especiall}'^  in  cases  of  sub- 
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jects  suffering  with  coma  or  paralysis,  alcoholism,  old  age,  etc.  The 
condition  is  twice  as  frequent  in  males,  and  occurs  especially  \)e- 
tween  the  ages  of  twenty  and  fifty,  the  period  of  greatest  exposure, 
and  among  the  poorer  classes. 

Symptoms, — The  gangrene  may  be  circumscribed  or  diffuse, 
central  or  peripheral ;  it  may  reach  and  destroy  the  pleura  and 
lead  to  pyopneumothorax.  The  disease  is  usually  announced  witti 
fever  from  the  absorption  of  putrid  matter.  The  fever  is  attended 
with  chills  and  profuse  sweats,  as  in  the  case  of  pyaemia.  The  pa- 
tient falls  into  a  typhoid  state,  with  delirium  and  coma.  Pamin 
the  side  indicates  a  developing  pleurisy.  The  cough  is  usually  dru, 
continuous,  and  harassing.  The  characteristic  sign  is  the  ejpff- 
toration  of  putrid  sputum.  The  sputum  is  generally  abundant,  is 
often  mixed  with  blood  whose  corpuscles  are  usually  disintegrated 
The  odor  is  excessively  fetid  and  penetrating  ;  it  fills  the  room 
or  the  large  ward  of  a  hospital,  and  may  be  perceived  in  adjoining 
rooms  ;  it  contaminates  everything  in  contact  with  the  patient.  On 
standing  it  settles  into  three  layers — an  upper,  frothy,  greenish, 
purulent;  a  middle,  greenish  opaque;  a  lower,  purulent,  greasy, 
greenish  mass,  in  which  are  found  the  characteristic  grayish  pa^ 
tides,  plugs  of  the  small  bronchial  tubes  (the  so-called  Dittricb 
plugs),  with  detritus,  fat  globules,  pus  cells,  and  bacteria,  mould 
fungi  (leptothrix).  The  disease  is  distinguished  from  putrid  bron- 
chitis by  the  presence  of  particles  of  disintegrated  lung  tissut, 
grayish-black  matter  of  irregular  surface,  containing  little  or  no 
elastic  tissue,  which  is  supix)sed  to  be  destroyed  by  a  ferment  some- 
thing like  trypsin.  Sputum  in  general  is  sometimes  so  tough  as  to 
be  teased  thin  with  difficulty.  In  such  case  it  should  be  diluted  on 
the  object  glass  with  a  solution  of  common  salt  0.75  per  cent,  wo/ 
with  pure  water.  The  following  two  solutions  are  used  in  the  study 
of  sputum  :  (I)  dilute  acetic  acid  1  :  100  distilled  water;  (t)  soda 
lye  :J  :  100  distilled  water.  The  one-per-cent  solution  best  clears  up 
fibrin  and  displays  nuclei ;  the  three-per-cent  solution  destroys  the 
prot<)i)lasm,  gradually  also  the  nuclei,  but  distinctly  displays  elastic 
tissue  and  micro-organisms  (Graber). 

The  decubitus  in  gangrene  is  usually  on  the  affected  side ;  w* 
cumbent  when  the  disease  is  situated  in  the  upper  lobes,  semi-Pf" 
ciunbent  when  in  the  lower  lobes. 

Circumscribed  gangrene  reveals  no  sig^ns  on  physical  examina- 
tion. More  extensive  crhango  shows  the  symptoms  of  consolidation 
— flnlness  to  ijcrcussion,  bronchial  or  amphoric  respiration, 
cracked-pot  sound,  etc.  Pleurisy,  pneumothorax,  and  pyopne«nic»- 
thorax  reveal  themselves  with  their  distinctive  signs.  P}'*'"^ 
with  irfetastatic  abscesses  may  ensue.     The  course  is  chronic.   Thf 
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disease  lasts,  with  remissions  and  exacerbations,  from  several  months* 
to  several  years. 

The  diagtiosis  depends  chiefly  upon  the  fetid  sputum.  Fetor 
from  the  mouth  or  nose  is  exehided  by  absence  of  dise-ase  of  these 
orgajis  ;  putrid  bronchitis*  by  the  presence  of  lung  tissue.  Simple 
abscess  shows  purulent  sputum  mthout  offensive  odor,  containing 
abundant  elastic  fibres. 

The  prognosis  is  always  grrave,  but  depends  ufion  the  extent  of 
the  disease  and  the  strength  of  the  patient.  Recovery  is  announced 
by  the  substitution  of  purulent  sputum  without  offensive  odor.  Pa- 
tients usually  succumb  to  marasmus. 

lyeatmejit. --The  condition  may  be  prevented  often  by  attention 
to  the  mouth  in  cases  of  paralysis,  protracted  infections,  etc.  The 
mouth  is  to  be  kept  clean  with  borax,  myrrh,  thymol.  Creolin.  one 
per  cent,  makes  a  good  mouth  wash.  The  same  attention  is  to  l*e 
|*aid  to  the  nose,  into  which  boric  acid  ointment  gr.  xv,-  j  i-  unguen- 
ti  petrolati  may  In*  iusui!lat^>d.  Traul»e  i*ecommended  the  acetate 
of  lead,  half  a  ^*ain  every  two  hours,  especially  in  relief  of  hiemor- 
rbage.  The  sputum  should  always  be  received  in  water  strongly 
impregnated  with  carholiv  add  or  lysoL  The  best  treatment  con- 
sists in  the  administration  of  stimulants  and  expectorants,  with  the 
use  of  disinfectants,  as  already  fully  discusse<l  in  connection  with 
putrid  bronchitis.  As  expectorants,  the  best  remedies  are  senega, 
benzoic  acid,  apomorphia;  mid  as  dii^infectants,  turpentine,  thymol, 
pyridii],  and  myrtol.  A  good  preparation  of  creosote  in  capsule,  or 
with  the  tincture  of  nux  vomica  efjual  parts,  administered  with 
whiskey  and  water  in  equal  parts,  live  drops  of  tlie  creosote  mixture 
to  a  tablespoonful  or  two  of  the  whiskey  and  water,  constitutes  a 
fine  exj^ctorant,  stimulant,  and  disinfectant,  as  well  as  a  good  sto- 
machic tonic. 

SYPHILIS  OF  THE   LUNGS. 

SyphiHs  of  the  lungs  is  rare  and  is  usually  congenital.  It  pre- 
sents itself  in  the  form  of  gummatous  de]>osits  of  the  size  of  a  pea  to 
A  hazelnut,  which  subsequently  undergo  softening.  A  more  common 
form,  especially  in  the  new-lKjrn,  is  the  syphilitic  pueuuiunia,  which 
consists  in  a  hyperplasia  of  the  connective  tissue,  and  leads  to  exu- 
l)eration  and  destpiamation  of  the  epithehum.  Nearly  all  the  cases 
of  so-called  syphilis  uf  the  lungs  in  adults  are  cases  of  tuberculosis 
in  syphilitic  subjects, 
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Carcinoma  of  the  lungs  is  secondary,  and  depends  upon  metas- 
tases conveyed  from  some  distant  seat,  usually  by  the  lymph,  or 
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results  from  extension  by  contiguity,  as  from  the  oesophagus,  vertebra, 
mediastinum,  pleura,  etc.      The  right  lung  is  aflPected  more  fre- 
quently than  the  left,  the  upper  than  the  lower  lobes.     Cancer  of  the 
limg  is  more  common  in  men,  and  occurs  usually  at  an  age  earfier , 
than  cancer  elsewhere.     Primary  cancer  is  very  rare.     It  developii 
in  these  cases  from  the  epitheUum  of  the  bronchial  tubes.    It  hai 
been  most  frequently  observed  in  the  Schneeberg  cobalt  mines,  wheif 
it  is  attributed  to  the  inhalation  of  arsenic  in  association  with  tfasi 
cobalt,  and  where  it  is  said  to  cause  three-fourths  of  all  deaths, 
is  usually  medullary,  and  in  metastatic  form  is  commonly  found  ii 
association  with  metastases  elsewhere. 

The  signs  of  cancer  of  the  lungs  are  for  a  time  those  of  brondi, 
tis.  Sooner  or  later  the  sputum  begins  to  be  tinged  with  blood,  Dot. 
continuously  but  irregularly,  and  occasionally  it  assumes  a  j 
raspberry-jelly  appearance  which  is  very  characteristic.  Rusty  spt 
tum  occurs  also,  and  sometimes  a  sliai^p  haemorrhage.  The  diagno*; 
can  be  definitely  declared,  however,  only  by  the  discovery  of  cancff 
tissue  in  masses  accidentally  dislodged. 

Sarcoma  of  the  lungs  is  even  more  rare  than  carcinoma.  It  hii 
been  observed  in  connection  with  lympho-sarcoma  of  the  cenrid 
glands,  more  frequently  as  a  metastatic  deposit  in  connection  wi4 
osteo-sarcoma. 

EcHiNOCOCCUS  is  usually  found  in  connection  with  echinococrti 
of  the  liver,  and  may  be  suspected  when  cough,  pain,  dyspnoea,  witl 
the  physical  signs  of  consolidation,  are  foimd  in  cases  of  echinowf 
cus  of  the  liver.  The  diagnosis  can  be  absolutely  established  oo|v 
with  the  recognition  of  scolices,  booklets,  etc.,  in  the  sputum. 

The  treatment  of  these  conditions  is  wholly  s}TnptomaticorsiD^ 
gical. 

PNEUMONOCONIOSIS. 

Pneumonoconiosis  {Trvev^ajv,  lung,  xovia,  dust),  the  disc** 
produced  by  inhalation  of  dusts  in  various  avocations,  used  as  a  g** 
eral  term  to  include  anthracosis,  inhalation  of  coal  dust;  chalicos**- 
inhalation  of  lime  and  stone  dust;  siderosis,  inhalation  of  iron  do* 
etc. 

Ilistortj,— The  character  of  the  coloring  matter  found  in  and « 
the  surface  of  the  lungs  was  long  a  matter  of  dispute.  Pearson  ««* 
Laennec  expressed  the  suspicion  that  it  was  coal  dust.  Vircto* 
considered  it  an  organic  pigment  of  internal  formation.  Tran* 
(18G0)  first  demonstrated  the  actual  presence  of  coal  dustinamin^* 
lungs,  and  Zenker  showed  the  difference  between  this  dust  and  i*" 
ganic  pigment.  Hirt,  in  his  thorough  studies,  reached  thecondoswn 
that  vegetable  dust  and  mixed  dust  are  much  more  intense  irritant* 
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to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  respiratoiy  tract  than  metallic,  mine- 
ralj  or  animal  dust. 

Considerable  accumnlatiun  of  dust  may  occur  in  the  lungs  with- 
out damage.  The  body  is  protected  against  ex|K)sare  by  outside 
guards — hairs,  moist  surfaces  which  retain  deposits,  eiliie — by  cough, 
etc.  A  sound  mucous  membrane  with  ^>erfect  ciliary  action  gradu- 
ally extrudes  foreign  particles.  It  is  only  when  the  quantity  is  in  ex- 
cess or  is  directlj-  injurious,  as  in  the  ease  of  gases,  micro-organisms, 
etc.,  or,  more  especially,  when  the  mucous  membrane  is  affected  with 
catarrh  or  other  pnxjess  which  weakens  cihary  action,  that  dust  in- 
halations produce  disease.  Hence  the  mass  of  individiuils  exj:>osed 
to  the  inhalation ^A  dust  es^^-aiiedisease.  Disease  produced  by  micro* 
organisms  do  not  enter  into  consideration  here.  Occasional  case« 
of  dise^ise  from  coal  and  stone  dust  occur  among  miners,  chijnney 
sweeps,  foundry  men,  stone  and  bnck  masons,  plasterei*s,  mill  work- 
ers, glass  and  china  factors,  ivory  grinders,  lithographers;  cases  from 
inhalation  of  metallic  dust,  among  the  various  irun  smiths,  copper 
smiths,  etc. ;  casi/'s  in  mi  the  inhalation  of  vegetable  dust,  among 
grain  shovellers,  cotton  spinners,  wood  workers,  millers,  cigar  mak- 
ers, etc, 

St^mpioms. — The  irritation  produced  by  the  inhalation  of  these 
dusts  causes  in  certain  cases  at  first  acute  and  subsequently  chronic 
bronchitis,  which  does  not  differ  in  any  way,  save  by  the  presence  of 
I  the  various  dusts,  from  bronchitis  from  other  cause.  Protracted  bron- 
chitis results  in  bronchiectasis,  emphysema,  hypertrophy  and  dila- 
tation of  the  right  ventricle,  as  in  cases  from  other  cause.  The  pene- 
tration of  the  bronchial  tubes  by  foreign  particles  excites  intlam- 
matiori  in  the  interstitial  tissue,  which  results  in  the  formtation  of 
small,  hard  nodules,  constituting  interstitial  pneumonia.  This  affec- 
tion is,  however,  rather  suspected  than  recognized,  on  account  of  the 
obstinacy  of  symptoms.  Inhalation  of  coal  dust  rather  prt^tects 
against  than  inWtes  tubertnilosis;  vegetable  dust  favors  tlie  develop- 
ment of  the  diseaae. 

kThe  (iitMpio.Hi\s  is  the  recognition  of  bronchitis,  more  especially 
hronic  bronchitis,  wliich  chsappearH  with  reuioval  to  a  purer  at- 
aosphere,  but  recurs  with  renewed  exposure.  The  various  dusts  dis- 
appear from  the  bronchial  tubes,  as  a  rule,  in  the  c^airse  of  ten  to 
twi.'lve  days'  stay  in  a  purer  atmosphere.  Pei^isteuce  in  the  sputum 
after  this  period  indicates  organic  change  in  the  bronchial  mucous 
membrane.  The  nature  of  the  dust  may  be  known  from  the  charac* 
tcr  of  the  avocation,  or  may  be  recognized  in  the  sputinnimder  the 
icroscoy^e*  The  addition  of  the  ferrocyanide  of  potash  ti^  sptitiiin 
iled  with  hydrochloric  acid,  demonstrates  the  presence  of  iron  by 
the  formation  of  Prusvsian  blue. 
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The  prognosis  is  favorable  under  a  proper  hy^ene.  Factors  in 
dusty  atmospheres  should  be  allowed  hours  of  exercise  in  the  freah 
air.  Bett^^r  ventilation  may  be  secured  in  the  workrooms  them- 
selves. 

The  treatment  does  not  differ  from  that  of  bronchitis  from  other 
cause. 

PLEURISY. 

Pleurisy  {rrXevpa,  the  side). — Infection  of  the  pleura  by  thedipli>- 
coccus,  streptococcus,  tubercle  bacillus,  etc. 

History. — Paracentesis  was  perfonned  even  before  the  days  of 
Hippocrates.  Euryphon  of  Cnidos  is  said  to  have  saved  the  life  of 
Cinesias  by  opening  the  chest  ^vith  the  actual  cautery.  Hippucrates 
was  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  operation.  He  even  advised  the 
very  latest  suggestion  in  therapy,  to  close  the  wound,  after  part  of 
the  pus  was  discharged,  with  a  roll  of  linen  to  which  a  thread  was 
attached,  and  to  let  oflp  some  of  the  matter  even-  da^'.  Hippocrates 
made  use  also  of  a  zinc  drainage  tube.  *'  If  the  pus  is  clean,  white, 
or  tinged  with  blood,  the  patient  will  recover.  If  it  is  thick,  green, 
or  ichorous,  he  will  die." 

Pleurisy  was  not  separated  from  pneumonia  in  ancient  timea. 
There  is  reason  for  this  failure  in  the  fact  that  the  diseases  dott 
are  so  often  found  associated.  Sydenham,  Morgagni,  and  HaDer. 
with  Boerhave  and  Van  Swieten,  all  believed  that  the  lungs  were 
affected  in  this  disease  as  much  as  the  pleura  itself.  Pinel  first 
gave  pleurisy  its  distinct  place,  and  Laennec,  with  the  discovery  of 
the  friction  sound,  furnished  the  ability  to  distinguish  the  disease  in 
life.  The  turning  point  in  the  treatment  of  pleurisy  was  reached 
in  the  discoverj'^  of  the  aspirator  by  Bowditch,  of  Boston,  in  1^"^! 
The  fact  that  pleurisy  is  never,  strictly  speaking,  a  primary  mal- 
ady, but  occurs  as  the  result  of  an  infection  which  shows  itself  in 
some  other  organ,  or  is,  at  least,  due  to  micro-organisms  which  pro- 
duce diseiises  of  other  organs,  is  a  matter  of  recent  acquisitiou. 

Etiology. — Pleurisy  is  looked  upon  in  our  day  as  an  expresaofl 
or  localization  of  one  of  the  infections.  The  pleura  is  the  serou* 
membrane  most  frequently  invaded  in  the  course  of  infectious  dis- 
eases. The  cause  of  pleurisy  was  formerly  ascribed  to  trauma  of 
taking  cold;  a  penetrating  wound  from  without,  as  a  stab,  or  fiwn 
within,  as  a  rupture  from  a  broken  rib,  or  invasion  from  caries  of  the 
vertebrae,  foreign  Ixxly  in  the  OBSophagus,  aneurism,  etc.  Any  in- 
flammation as  the  result  of  disease  in  a  contiguous  structure  wiD 
produce  inflammation  of  the  pleura,  but  not  that  distinct  form  of 
disease  which  is  set  apart  as  a  simple  or  distinct  pleurisy.  The  diffi- 
culty of  discovering  the  cause  of  pleurisy,  the  cause  of  inflammation 
in  a  structure  so  deep-seated  and  apparently  secluded  from  all  avenue 
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)f  ingresSj  led  pathologists  to  adopt  the  view  that  pleurisy  was  an 
e3q)res8ion  of  tuberculosis.  This  view  was  fortified  by  the  fact  that 
the  diseases  were  so  often  found  associated,  and  that  the  subjects  of 
pleurisy  become  not  infrequently  subsequently  victims  of  tubercu- 
losis. Further  study  has  shown,  however,  that  this  cause  applies 
only  to  the  minority  of  ca^es,  that  most  cases  of  pleurisy  depend  upon 
the  invasion  of  other  micro-organisms  than  the  bacillus  tuberculosis. 
Bacteriological  studies  of  recent  years,  as  by  Netter  and  Levy,  reveal 
the  fact  that  most  cases  of  pleiunsy  are  due  to  the  micro-organisms 
which  produce  pneumonia — the  diplococcus  of  Friinkel  and  the 
pneumococcus  of  Frieillander.  Xetter  shows  that  all  forms  of  pleu- 
risy are  of  microbic  origin,  but  that  the  microbes  producing  them  are 
of  many  different  kinds.  In  one  hundred  and  nine  examinations  of 
ponilent  pleurisy  he  found,  in  different  crises,  pneumococci,  pyogenic 
streptococci,  staphylococci,  the  bacillus  tuberculosis,  Friedliinder's 
encapsulated  bacillus,  the  pseudo-typhoid 
bacillus.  Micrococcus  tetragenus,  spirilla, 
filaments  of  leptrothrix,  and  saprogenic  bac- 
teria. 

The  cases  of  simple  serous  effusion  dis- 
tinguish themselves  often  by  negative  evi- 
dence. These  cases  are  called  rheimiatic 
and  are  attributed  to  the  cause  of  rheuma- 
tism (Fiedler).     In  some  of   these  cases, 

however,  the  diplococcus  has  been  discov-     ^^^  283.-MicrocH>ccu8  pneumo- 
^  as  the  evident  cause  of  the  disease,   mm  crouposae.  showiDf?  capsule* 

Cases  8eC0ndar>'  to  Bright's  disease  are  be-  '•'om  exudate  in  pleural  carlty  of 
,.  *^    .  .    .  1.1  inoculated     rabbit      (Stt^rnberg. 

fleved  to  owe  their  origin  to  chemical  pro-  after  saivioii). 
dncts,  toxines,   rather  than  to  the  direct 

presence  of  a  micro-organism  itself.  Attempt  has  been  made  to 
declare  the  future  of  a  case,  whether  it  \vill  remain  serous  or  l>e- 
^me  purulent,  by  the  character  of  the  micro-organism  encountered 
ii  fluid  withdrawn  for  examination,  Decisive  results  have  not  yet 
>een  reached.  It  is  certain  that  the  diplococcus  of  Frankel  is  often 
bund  in  cases  which  remain  serous,  and  that  the  exclusive  presence 
f  this  organism  justifies  a  favorable  prognosis.  The  pyogenic  micro- 
I'gamsms  do  not  necessarily  determine  suppuration. 

The  role  of  exposure  to  cold  in  pleurisy  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
ther  infections.  It  may  awaken  a  dormant  process  or  localize  an 
Xisting  infection.  As  a  rule  ** taking  cold"  expresses  merely  the 
tiset  and  outbreak  of  a  disease.  In  pyaemic  processes  the  pleura  is 
ivolved  with  the  other  serosae;  so  pleurisy  may  occur  in  the  courj^ie 
f  puerperal  fever,  scarlatina,  dysentery,  rheumatism,  etc.,  as  asec- 
ndary  process,  sometimes  as  a  terminal  link  in  the  chain  of  disease. 
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The  pleurisy  which  apparently  develops  first  is  found  to  be  pro- 
duced, a^  stated,  most  fre<xuently  by  the  dif»lococcus  or  other  oncro- 
organisms  of  pneumonia,  so  that  pleurisy  and  pneumonia  are  asso- 
ciaied  as  a  rule*  The  pain  in  pneumonia  belongs  to  pleuris}'.  It  is 
a  question  rather  which  disea^;e  process  predominates.  It  is  possible 
to  have  a  central  pneumonia  without  a  pleurisy,  as  it  is  possible  to 
have  a  pleurisy  without  pneumonia.  The  rule  is  that  pneumonia 
involves  the  pleura  covering  the  affected  lobe,  and  that  pleurisy  affects 
a  peripheric  zone  of  lung  tissue.  The  seeoudary  process  subsides  to 
leave  the  main  inflammation  dominant.  Actual  pleuritic  effusion 
occurs  in  about  five  per  cent  of  cases  of  pneumonia.  When  the 
pleurisy  and  pneumonia  oc<*ur  simultaneously  the  pleurisy  is  said 
to  be  parapneumonic:  when  the  pleurisy  follows  the  pneumonia  it  is 
«aid  to  be  metapneumonic. 

Forms  of  pleurisy  are  distinguished  by 
the  amount  and  character  of  the  effusion. 
Cases  in  which  the  effusion  is  slight  or  ab- 
sent are  known  as  pleuritis  sicca;  cases  with 
perceptible  effusion  as  pleuritis  humida,  ur 
pleurisy  with  effusion.  The  effusion  is  dis- 
tinguished as  serous  or  sero-fibrinous,  puru- 
lent, sanguineous,  ur  ichorous,  according  a< 
it  contains  pure  serum,  fibrin,  blood,  or 
ichor.  Forms  are  also  separated  into  acute 
and  chronic,  and  Biibvarieti^s  of  these  forms 
itito  those  which  develop  ynih  the  most  in- 
tense symptoms,  pleuritis  acutissima,  and 
those  which  develop  so  insidiously  as  ta 
have  remained  latent  for  a  long  time.  Most 
of  these  last  cases  belong  to  tuberculosis. 

Sfjmptoms, — Pleuritis  begins  as  an  acute  infet*tion — i.e.,  withn 
chill  or  a  series  of  shivering  fits  attended  with  rise  of  tA?mix^ratun^ 
The  fever  is  quickly  followed  hy  pain.     The  pain  is  usually  pretty 
strictly  circumscrilKHl  and  is  localized  in  the  rt»gion  of  the  left  uipfile. 
The  j>ain  is  manifest  in  places  where  the  layers  of  the  pleura  are  sub- 
ject to  most  friction.     The  base  and  apices  of  the  lung>^  remain  n^ 
compai-ative  rest.     The  sides  are  subject  to  most  motion.     The  pai^ 
is  present  in  every  degree  of  intensity.     The  distinctive  f»ain  of  plet^ 
risy  is  usually  acute.     It  stops  the  movements  of  the  chest  and  ch^iclc: 
the  act  of  inspiration.     Respiration  becomes  chiefly  abdominaL     Th' 
patient  learns  to  spare  the  chest,  sometimes  to  limit  the  e:x€ursio0 
uf  the  affected  side.     Tiiere  is,  however,  along  with  the  pain  i' 
risy,  no  increase  in  the  frequency  of  respiration,  so  chiinui 
of  pneumonia.     The  patient  can  take  a  long  breath.     It  is  plaia 
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see  that  the  inhibition  of  respiration  is  not  a  matter  of  inability  or  in- 
capacity, but  of  pain.  The  patient  lies  on  the  sound  side  in  relief  of 
pressure  on  the  affected  side.  Later,  when  effusion  takes  place,  the 
patient  changes  posture  to  lie  on  the  affected  side,  that  the  sound 
fflde  may  expand  to  secure  more  full  inspiration.  With  the  pain 
there  is  cough,  dependent  upon  irritation  of  the  pleura.  That  cough 
may  result  from  direct  irritation  of  the  pleura  is  a  fact  -wdth  which 
cKnicians  may  become  familiar  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease.  It 
inay  become  Hecessary  to  remove  a  drainage  tube  in  relief  of  a  cough 
w  harassing  as  to  prevent  sleep.  Expectoration  is  absent,  scanty, 
or  purely  bronchial.  The  disease  is  said  to  exist  now  in  its  first 
stage.  At  this  time  inspection  reveals  only  limitation  in  the  move- 
ments of  the  chest.  Percussion  gives  no  sign.  Auscultation  reveals 
the  friction  soutul,  a  fine  subcrepitant  rale,  striking  on  account  of 
its  superficiality,  and  circumscribed  about  the  region  affected.  In  a 
simple  pleurisy  the  friction  s<:)und  is  transitory.  It  may  be  present 
for  but  a  few  hours  or  a  day.  It  disappears  under  adhesion,  effu- 
aon,  or  resolution.  It  may  return  \vith  the  reabsorption  of  fluid, 
which  renews  contact  of  inflamed  and  roughened  surfaces. 

With  the  second  stage  of  the  disease,  the  stage  of  effusion,  the 
I*}'8ical  signs  change.  When  the  effusion  is  very  rapid,  inspection 
will  show  more  distin<;t  interference  with  respiration.  The  breathing 
is  increased  in  frequency.  The  pulse  becomes  irregular  from  in- 
terference with  the  circulation  by  pressure  upon  the  greiit  vessels. 
Some  cffanosis  may  show  itself.  Where  the  effusion  is  great  the 
effected  side  of  the  chest  man  bulge,  the  intercostal  spaces  become 
more  prominent.  The  abdomen  itself  protrudes  from  depression  of 
the  diaphragm  by  the  weight  of  the  effused  fluid.  It  is  observed 
that  the  apex  of  the  heart  is  displaced  toward  the  right  if  the  effu- 
«on  be  on  the  left  side,  toward  the  left  if  on  the  right  side.  Slight 
^placement  of  the  apex  of  the  heart  to  the  right  is  observed  before 
the  accumulation  is  so  great  as  to  a(;count  for  it  by  mechanical  dis- 
placement. It  is  attributed  to  the  altered  resiliency  of  the  lung  on 
^  affected  side.  The  accimiulation  of  fluid  may  be  followed  up  by 
Percussion.  Change  of  |x>sture  reveals  the  fact  that  the  fluid  is  free. 
i^fionts  about  as  determined  by  gravity.  The  dulness  in  the  back 
*^®comes  resonance  by  placing  the  patient  on  the  face,  etc.  Finally, 
"^hmg  is  compressed  as  an  airless  cake  against  the  spinal  column. 

Auscultation  reveals  nothing.  But  muffling  or  entire  absence 
V  sound  is  testimony  more  valuable  than  sound  itself.  In  the  re- 
f^on  of  the  compressed  lung,  particularly  between  the  scapula  and  the 
P^e,  bronchial  respiration  is  audible  and  bronchophony  is  dis- 
^ct.  Fina31j,  fremitus  and  resonance  are  both  either  diminished 
^  (tbsent  over  the  affected  lung.  A  peculiar  tremulous  note,  known 
85 
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as  fsgophorty^  may  be  heard  just  above  the  level  of  the  fluid.  It  is  pro- 
duced, not  i)y  the  fluid  itself,  but  by  laxity  of  the  luDg  tissue.  Bac- 
celli  claimed  that  a  whisper  euuld  be  heard  through  a  clear  fluid,  but 
not  through  a  fluid  rendered  turbid  by  pus.  Rumino  believes  tliis  sign 
to  be  relinble — an  opinion  to  which  most  clinicians  fail  to  subscriln*. 

Usually  the  Jluid  is  serous  or  sero-fihrinous.     It  is  not  uncom- 
moidy  purulent.     It  is  a  question  if  the  effusion  Ib  purulent  from  the 
start,     It  may  certaiidy  become  piirident  in  the  course  of  a  very  few 
days*     lite  change  is  nsnally  indicated  by  increase  of  the  fever. 
The  temperature,  which  may  have  been  before  but  UX)""  to  102'"%  now 
rises  to  lOS*^  or  104 ",  eBj>ecially  in  the  evening.     The  patient  loses 
appetite  and  strength,  becomes  restless  and  sleepless.     These  symp* 
tonis  often  signify  the  change  to  jius.     Very  fretiuently  the  change 
is  so  gradual  as  to  be  unannounced.     The  clearest  serum  contains  a 
corpuscular  element*     Asjiiration  observations  i-eveiil  the  fact  that  a 
fluid  clear  at  first  becomes  often  milky  toward  the  close.     Corpuscles 
sink  by  their  weight  to  occupy  the  lower  sti-ata.     In  most  cases  the 
character  of  the  fluid  can  \}e  determined  only  by  withdrawal  through 
an  aspirator  or  a  clean  hypridennatic  syringe*     Cases  due  to  advanc*e<l 
tuberculosis,  as  to  irruption  of  a  vomica  into  the  pleural  sac  to  con- 
stitute pneumothorax,  often  show  ichor.     Where  the  effusion  con- 
tains bloud  the  disease  is  usually  either  tulierculosis  or  Ciineer,     There 
is  in  these  cases  corresponding  cachexia  and  degradation.     It  is  by 
no  means  always  easy  to  distinguish  the  kind  of  fluid  in  the  chest  by 
the  physical  signs.     Aspiration  makes  the  diagnosis  easy.     Piim** 
ture  with  a  perfectly  clean  instrument   under  aseptic  pi-ecautioiiN 
which  consist  merely  in  washing  the  skin  with  soap  and  a  subUnmtt* 
solution  1  :  1000,  is  always  justifiable  in  an  obscure  case.     Failure  t*^ 
withdraw  fluid  does  not  necessarily  exclude  pleurisy.     The  c^ise  may 
be  a  pleuritis  sicca,  or  effusion  may  have  been  absorbed  to  leave  thick 
membranes*     The  needle  sometimes  becomes  plugged  with  a  flake  of 
fibrin  ;  hence  the  aspirator,  with  its  great  suction  force,  is  to  Ije  pre- 
ferretl  to  the  hypodermatic  syringe. 

The  diatjntfsis  is  determined  by  the  pain  in  the  side,  the  fever* 
decubitus,  limited  respiration,  friction  sound,  and  signs  of  effusion. 
The  effusion  is  itself  diagnosticated  absolutely  only  by  puncture  with 
the  hypodermatic  needle  or  aspirator* 

Pneumonia  is  distinguished  by  higher  fever,  cough,  ex|)ectorati<»n 
of  rusty  s[)utum,  crepitation,  dulness  to  percussion  unvaried  by  p^* 
ture,  bronchial  respiration,  etc* 

Hydrothorax  is  separated  by  its  cause,  heart  disease,  kidney  Ji^ 
ease,  etc.  It  is  bilateral,  painless,  free  of  fever,  and  funiisbt*^  **^ 
puncture  a  clear,  hght- yellow  fluid,  free  of  flocculi,  of  light  specifi*-' 
gravity,  less  than  1018, 
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The  prognosis  depends  upon  the  cause.  Simple  pleurisy  has  a 
favorable  prognosis.  Tubercular  pleurisy  is  always  grave,  yet  cases 
do  recover  absoUitely. 

It  is  essential  to  distinguish  the  form  of  the  disease,  as  the  treat- 
ment  depends  upon  it.  Simple  cases  are  let  alone.  The  case  is 
treated  on  the  expectant  plan,  or,  with  the  doctrine  of  rheumatic 
origin,  by  the  salicylates,  precisely  as  in  acute  rheumatism.  Fiedler 
stoutly  claims  that  early  treatment  with  the  salicylates  aborts  the 
disease.  Pain  is  relieved  by  hot  applications — i.e.,  hot  water — 
investing  the  whole  side  of  the  chest.  More  severe  pains  may  re- 
quire broken  doses  of  Dover's  powder  gr.  ij.-vj.,  or  morphia  itself 
gr.  i-^.  Under  rest  and  relief  of  pain  the  Huid  is  absorbed  sponta- 
neously. Cases  of  pneumonic  or  tuberculous  origin,  unduly  pro- 
tracted cases  of  any  kind,  and  all  crises  of  pleuritis  acutissima,  d(i- 
mand  aspiration  of  the  effusion.  Nature  should  be  first  allowed  a 
chance  for  two  or  three  weeks.  Pei"sistent  fever,  progressive  failure 
in  health  and  strength,  weight  and  color  and  appetite,  command  the 
operation.  The  puncture  should  be  made  in  the  fourth  left,  fifth 
right  intercostal  space,  and  the  fluid  slowly  but  never  wholly  with- 
drawn. 

EMPYEMA. 

Empyema  {e^Ttvrj^a,  an  internal  suppuration) ;  suppurative  pleu- 
risy.—The  fluid  effused  in  pleurisy,  though  it  may  seem  jwrfectly 
dear,  always  contains  corpuscular  elements.  These  elements  may 
be  80  few  as  to  escape  observation  altogether.  As  the  cjise  pro- 
gresses, more  especially  after  frequent  paracentesis,  the  corpuscles 
accumulate,  until  finally  the  fluid  becomes  milky  and  the  serum  is 
said  to  be  converted  into  pus.  It  is  a  frequent  observation  that, 
Aough  the  fluid  may  be  clear  at  first,  it  later  becomes  more  opaque. 
The  first  syringefuls  may  be  clear  serum,  the  last  purulent.  Tliis 
change  may  take  place  rapidly  or  slowly  ;  sometimes  the  fluid  is  puru- 
lent from  the  start.  This  condition  occurs  more  frequently  than  is 
commonly  beUeved.  Most  of  the  cases  of  secondary  pleurisy,  as  in 
^^  course  of  pyaemia,  after  violent  dysentery,  etc. ,  are  puiiilent  from 
"*©  start.  This  form  of  pleurisy  is  known  by  a  different  name — em- 
pyema. It  has  a  different  prognosis  and  requires  a  different  treat- 
ment. The  character  of  the  fluid  is  determined  by  the  primary  or 
^^pemdded  cause  of  the  disease.     The  organisms  most  frequently 

^l^oountered  are  the  streptococcus,  staphylococcus,  pneumococcus, 

^^Plococcus,  and  tubercle  bacillus. 

Certain  symptoms  may  indicate  the  period  of  accumulation  or 

l^Jlnation  of  pus.     Fever  shows  itself,  or  increases  if  present  before. 

^  is  especially  wont  to  assume  a  remittent  type  with  exacerba- 
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tions  at  night.  The  patient  loses  what  appetite  he  had,  l)ecomes 
restless,  sleepless,  suffers  pain.  It  is  plain  to  see  that  he  is  losing 
ground.  Frequently  the  Change  takes  place  so  insidiously  as  t«» 
escape  notice.  Sometimes  the  disease  is  perfectly  latent,  or.  if  de- 
cline be  noticed,  the  diagnosis  is  dubbed  tuberculosis  and  diirapeii 
into  the  heap  of  so-called  incurable  diseases.  Empyema  is  iu  |?ene- 
ral  much  more  common  in  childhood.  Empyema  is  an  iutenial 
abscess.  Pus  may  not  remain  with  impunity  within  tlie  cavitr 
of  the  chest.  The  pus  of  empyema  has  special  erosive  jiropertir* 
and  may  cut  its  way  to  the  surface.  In  these  crises  it  generally 
jwrforates  at  the  thinnest  place,  near  the  sternum.  It  jx^rforat*^ 
the  parietal  layer,  insinuates  itself  tetween  fibres  of  the  iIltem>^'tal 
muscles,  and  appears  as  a  subcutaneous  abscess,  where  it  shuws  ii- 
«elf  in  surface  redness  and  oedema.     When  the  track  of  iK?rforation 

is  straight  the  outside  abscvss  is  s»vd 
to  expand  and  contract  under  rauve- 
ments  of  expiration  jxnd  inspiration. 
Sometimes  it  conveys  the  impulse  of  ik 
action  of  the  heart.  Ordinarily  tli-' 
track- is  more  oblique  and  irrej^ular.  t'» 
form  a  kind  of  valve  which  ixmnitsniily 
the  escai)e  of  fluid  accumulated  wiiliin: 
or  the  surface  may  be  more  dinxnly  jur- 
forated,  sometimes  by  a  number  of  i'ri- 
fices,  to  ixjnnit  rapid  escajK*.  or.  m»»rf 
frequently,  the  long- continued   ^wan.- 

Fio.   23<.-TyroKin  iu  needle-shaped     OUt,    of   pUS.       Such    a   CaSC  is  an    "ein- 
oryntals  arraii(?ed  in  bundleHand  stel-     py^ma  ne(*essitatis.*' 
late  jrroups.  ▼         ii  /^  ^     x     • 

In  other  cases  the  pus  |^)enetrates  lu- 
wfirdly  :  it  attacks  and  erodes  the  visceral  pleura.  The  lung  uwy 
now  take  it  up  and  like  a  sponge  become  saturated  with  pus.  '»r- 
more  fr(»(juently,  the  bronchus  is  invaded  and  the  contents  of  tlit' 
jJeural  sac  are  ix)ured  into  the  bwnchial  tubes  to  issue  in  quantities 
from  the  mouth.  An  empyema  may  empty  itself  in  this  way.  Tk- 
jJeural  sac  may  thus  l)ecome  obliterated,  or  reaccumulalion  ocoun- 
with  renewed  discharge.  Such  patients  who  discharge  with  bnfli- 
chial  cough,  at  intervals,  large  quantities  of  pus,  are  often  reganleJ 
as  tuberculous. 

The  sputum  in  these  cases  is  distinguished  by  the  presemv*^* 

crystals  of  leucin  and  tyrosin.     Leucin  occurs  as  globular  masses. 

tjrrosin  as  needle-shaped  crystals  peculiarly  arranged  in  bundles. 

These  bodies  are  degenerated  products  of  albuminoid  bodies  i^ 

^^wAoped  in  pus  under  exclusion  of  air.     Hence  they  may  be  regularly 

^■Mnpantered  in  a  perforating  empyema.    But  they  are  usually  l^ 
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sent  in  solution,  and  may  be  seen,  thei-efore,  only  when  the  sputum 
dries,  HS  they  are  deposited  in  charactonstic  foi*m  about  the  border  of 
the  object  i^lass.  Leiicin  luoks  hke  fat  globules,  but  is  distin^uiMlie^l 
by  its  insoUibility  in  ether  (Graber). 

The  dist'harge  through  the  bronchial  tubes  is  the  most  favorable 
event  whicli  may  oc*cur  Hpontanoously  in  the  histor}*  of  enipyema. 
In  rarer  ease^  pus  may  penetrate  the  diaphragm  and  iiusinuate  it8t_'lf 
along  the  eiiino  behind  the  [Peritoneum,  t^i  appear  as  an  abeceiSiS  at  the 
groin  on  the  inner  aspect  of  the  thigh,  where  it  may  Ix?  mistaketi  for 
a  sinking  abscess  from  vertebral  earies.  As  curiosities  may  lje 
mentioned  eases  in  which  pus  breaks  directly  into  the  pericardium  or 
peritoneum,  or  by  tLstuhe  into  the  perineum,  etc. 

Treafment, — Cases  of  pleuritis  Hciitissima  call  for  immediate  re- 
lief to  prevent  suftocation*     In  these  eases  pain  is  intenst%  dyspnoea 
is  pronounced,  the  pidse  is  excessively  weak*  collapse  is  imminent, 
Weil  collected  sevent^^-five  cases  of  sudden  death  in  the  course  of 
te  pleiunsy,  due  to  compression  of  blood  vessels,  pulmonarj^  throm- 

and  heart  failure. 
How  long  Huid  may  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  chest  is  a  ques- 
tion that  must  be  decided  in  the  individual  case.     Where  the  patient 
is  doing  well,  tis  determined  by  the  pulse,  respiration,  and  general 
apj>earance,  the  case  may  be  let  alone.    Spontaneous  absorption,  even 
of  pus,  is  the  rule  in  childhood.     Shoukl,   however,  great  change 
lie  noticed  in  any  way,  the  flnid  should  Ix?  withdrawn!  and  in  nci 
ease  should  it  remain  longer  than  two  to  three  weeks  for  fear  of  com- 
pression of  the  lung.     Paracentesis  is  best  performed  by  aspiration 
with  a  needle,  whose  cleanliness  is  secured  by  having  Ijeen  boiled 
live  minutes.     The  surface  is  rendered  tiseptic  with  a  1  :  1000  subli- 
mate solution,  having  been  first  cleaned  \rith  soap  and  water.     The 
needle  is  then  plunged  Iw^tween  the  ribs  in  tlie  axillary  line  at  the 
fifth,  sixth,  or  seventh  intercostal  space,  near  the  upper  border  of 
the   lower  rib,  to  prevent  wounding  an  artery  or  nerve.     Where 
the  tiuid  is  known  to  l>e  a  pure  serum  the  finest  needle  may  be  em- 
plnyed.     When  a  previous  aspiration  has  revealed  the  fact  that  the 
riuid  is  thick  or  contains  fiakes,  a  larger  needle  must  be  used.     The 
presence  of  fluid  is  usually  discovered  at  once  with  the  first  attempt, 
but  ac<nmiulation  or  thick  membranes  may  retjuiro  rei^ated  punc- 
ture.   The  fluid  is* in  no  case  to  be  withdrawn  whull}'.     The  opera- 
tion should  be  checked  at  once  upon  the  supervention  of  any  irregu- 
larity in  the  actitin  of  tbo  heart,  pulse,  respii*ation,  or  severe  cough. 
The  face  should  he  as  closely  watched  for  any  sign  of  synco|>e  and 
the  chest  for  any  evidence  of  dyspnoea  as  in  the  inhalation  of  chloro- 
form.    Sudden  deatli  has  occurred  from  heart  failure,  from  tlirom- 
bosiii.  or  from   sudden  obstruction   of   the  air  cells.     The  fluid  is 
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witlulrawii  slowly,  that  the  lung  may  follow  it  in  expansion,  or  that, 
where  this  is  impossible,  the  chest  may  undergo  retraction.  With 
these  precautions  the  operation  is  simple  and  safe.  A  large  accu- 
mulation of  fluid  may  necessitate  rapid  operation.  Empyema  in  a 
child  may  terminate,  cas  stated,  of  itself,  and  hence  should  l)e  allowe^l 
to  run  a  little  longer.  In  adults  the  oi)eration  is  made  at  once.  The 
patient  is  put  in  a  semi-recumbent  posture,  inclined  towanl  the  o]^ 
posite  sound  side  to  separate  as  much  as  possible  the  imbricateii 
ribs.  A  piece  of  skin  is  pinched  up  between  the  fingers,  transfixed, 
and  severed  by  a  bistoury  from  below  upward.  A  subcutane(>u> 
injection  of  the  solution  of  cocaine  may  substitute  an  ansesthetic. 
The  rib  may  or  may  not  require  resection — always  a  sihiple.  but  for 
the  most  part  a  superfluous,  procedure.  The  knife  is  then  plunged 
into  the  pleural  sac.  Pus  usually  spurts  out  in  quantity  with  much 
gurgling  and  sound  of  insufflation,  which  speedily  subsides  to  give 
place  to  a  profuse  discharge.  A  perforated  tube  is  now  inserted, 
or,  better,  a  roll  of  iodoform  gauze,  and  the  case,  with  cleanliness, 
may  be  left  to  itself.     Irrigation  is  no  longer  considereil  necossarv. 

PNEUMOTHOKAX. 

Air  may  penetrate  to  the  pleural  sac  from  without,  as  thn^ugli 
penetrating  wounds,  or  from  within  after  rupture  of  the  \isceral 
pleura,  to  constitute  pneumothorax.  In  more  than  three-fourths  of 
cases  the  condition  is  caused  by  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  and  repre- 
sents irruption  from  a  cavity.  In  exceptional  cases  pneumothorax 
may  result  troni  empyema  or  from  abscess  or  gangrene  of  the  lungs : 
wtill  more  rarely  from  disease  of  the  oesophagus,  stomach  (gastric 
ulcer),  or  intestine.  As  a  rule  the  connection  \vith  the  lungs  subee- 
queutly  closes  and  the  enclosed  matter,  air,  serum,  blood,  or  pus.  be- 
comes encapsulated.  Sometimes  it  remains  open  or  is  closed  by  a 
valve. 

In  consequence  of  the  connection  with  phthisis,  pneumothorax  oc- 
curs twice  as  frequently  on  the  left  side,  and  is  found  oftenest  in  the 
acute  or  subacute  cases  with  rapid  advance.  Double  pneumothorax 
is  extremely  rare. 

Sf/mptoms, — The  condition  is  usually  announced  suddenly  :  some- 
times after  effort,  muscular  strain,  or  cough  ;  wth  intense  jofli«' 
aiuviety,  and  extreme  dyspnoea,  cyanosis,  and  heart  failureJo 
constitute  a  pictui-e  of  deep  distress.  Collapse  of  the  lung,  with  dis- 
placement downward  of  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  organs,  aw 
direct  results  of  pressure.  The  heart's  action  is  barelj'  perceptible. 
the  pulse  is  reduced  toa  thread.  (Edema  of  the  hand  of  the  affecM 
[fl  striking  symptom  which  stamps  the  character  of  the  af- 
k  oextain  cases ;  when  it  occurs  it  shows  itself  early,  and.  a* 
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rule,  rapidly  disappears  (Weil),     After  empyema  pus  niai/  be  ex- 
i}ectaraf€cL     Inspection  reveals  distention,  sometimes  surface  em- 

^physema.  The  heart's  apex  is  displaced  downward,  and  to  the  right 
in  left-side  affections,  to  the  left  in  light-side  affections.  Resonance 
and  fremitus  are  diminished  or  lost.  Percussion  shows  fym[ma- 
ites,  which  is  diminished  under  extreme  distention,  with  low  diihiess 
>ver  the  displaced  liver  and  spleen,  Nothing  is  to  be  heard  under 
auscultation.     The  vesicular  rale  is  suppressed.     Various  cavernous, 

^  amphoric,  metallic  sounds  are  sometimes  to  be  heard  somewhei'e  or 
>ver  various  parts  of  the  chest.  Auscultation  during  percussion  ap- 
preciates metalhc  sounds.  The  presence  of  fluid  in  the  cavity  of  the 
chest  substitutes  dulness  for  resonance  or  tympanites.  The  dropping 
of  fluid  may  be  recogni2;ed  sometimes  as  metallic  tinkling,  or  the 
play  of  air  through  valve  openings  and  fistuho,  "  water  pi]>e'*  sounds, 
are  more  or  less  distinctly  audible.  Agitation  of  the  body  may 
furnish  splashing  soimds — succussion, 

The  prognosis  is  always  grave,  but  depends  upon  the  cause, 
more  especially  uix>n  the  extent  or  fidvance  of  the  phthisis.     While 

■the  patient  may  sink  into  a  fatal  collapse  in  the  attack,  he  may  never- 
theless recover  from  aggravated  forms.  According  to  West  seventy- 
five  iH}Y  cent  of  c<ises  succumb  within  fourteen  days,  ninety  pur  cent 
within  a  month. 

Treatment.—Pain  must  be  relieved  by  morphia  and  hot  applica- 
tions :  large  flannels  wrung  out  of  excessively  hot  water  may  sur- 
round and  envelop  the  whole  of  the  affected  chest  The  pain,  dysp- 
ntea,  and  anxiety  of  extreme  distention  may  necessitate  paracentesis 
with  an  aspirator  net^dle  or  a  fine  trocar,  The  strength  must  be  sus- 
tained  with   stinudants— alcohol  ;  soda  benzoate  of  caffeine  three 

-grains  every  hour,  internally  or  subcutaneously  ;  digitalis.     Witzel 

ITecommends  the  displacement  of  the  noxious  matters  in  the  chest  by 
the  injection  of  the  sterilized  physiological  solution  of  common  salt. 


HYDROTHORAX. 

Fluid,  serum,  is  effused  into  the  cavit>"  of  the  chest  in  conse- 
quence cliiefly  of  heart  and  kidney  disease,  and  the  condition  is  an  ex- 
pression of  general  dropsy.  Effusion  takes  place  in  slighter  amount 
in  consequence  of  marasmus,  compre^ssion  of  the  great  lymph  or 
blood  vessels,  thoracic  duct,  intrathoracic  veins,  as  by  aneurism, 
tumors  of  the  mediastinum,  etc.  The  effusion  is  usually  passive  and 
^bilat-eral,  and  is  found  in  connection  with  anasarca,  ascites,  some- 

les  with  cedema  of  the  lungs,  etc.  The  fluid  is  clear,  yellowish, 
affceu  with  a  greenish  tinge,  alkaline,  free  of  flocculi.  The  specific 
jra^ity  is  light,  1010-lor^. 

The  diagnosis  rests  upon  the  recognition  of  the  cause,  more 
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especially  upon  the  physical  signs,  which  do  not  differ  from  tliose  of 
pleurisy  with  effusion,  save  that  the  effusion  in  hydrothorax  is  bi- 
lateral. In  all  cases  of  donht  the  diagnosis  is  determined  hn 
aspiration. 

The  prognosis  and  treatment  depend  n\ion  the  cause.  Exces- 
sive drops^y,  wnth  the  danger  of  asphyxia,  is  relieved  by  caffeine, 
digitalis,  diuretin,  especially  by  calomel,  as  in  the  treatment  of  heart 
disease.     It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  drain  the  legs. 


art  J 


tt^EMATOTHORAX* 

Hsematothorax,  as  the  name  indicates,  is  the  presence  of  blood 
the  pleural  sac,  as  the  result  sometimes  of  penetrating  wounds,  or  of 
fracture  of  a  rib  with  rupture  of  an  intercostal  arterj" ;  much  more 
frequently  of  discharge  from  a  cavity  with  eroded  blood  vessels,  in 
tuberculosis.  The  blood  in  these  cases  is  usually  mixed  with  pus, 
sometimes  also  with  air  or  gasee,  to  constitute  a  pyoh^eraatothorax  or 
a  pnenmopyohiematot borax.  The  condition  is  not  to  l)e  confoimdecl 
with  the  bloody  effusions  of  tuberculous  or  cancerous  pleiu^isy. 

Profjnosis,^*The  blood  from  a  penetrating  wound  may  be  al*- 
sorbed  and  the  patient  may  recover.  The  prognosis  after  rupture 
of  an  aneurism  is  fatal ;  the  patient  succumbs  to  internal  bsemor- 
rhage.  The  prognosis  in  cases  of  tuberculosis,  where  the  condition 
is  associated  with  pyothorax  or  pneumothorax,  is  exceedingly 
grave. 

The  treatment  does  not  differ  from  that  of  pneumo-  or  hydrotho- 
rax. It  must  have  reference  to  the  cause — tuberculosis*  aneurisiHt 
etc. 

PERIPLEURITIC   ABSCESS, 

Peripleuritic  abscess  is  a  rare  condition,  first  recognized  hy  Wuu* 
derlichj  afterward  more  thoroughly  described  by  Bartels,  which 
results  most  frequently  from  the  invasion  of  aetinomyces,  but  mat 
arise  independently  from  unknown  cause*  Peripleuritic  abscess  p^ives 
rise  to  symptoms  which  have  led  to  confusion  with  pleuritic  effiwionsi. 
empyema,  in  that  both  affections  distend  the  chest.  A  point  of  dif- 
ferentiation is  the  fact  that  the  ribs  are  separate*!,  in  abscess,  at  tbe 
seat  of  the  greatest  accumulation  of  pus,  while  they  are  crowded 
together  in  other  regions,  whereas  in  empyema  the  distention  anJ 
separation  are  imiform.  The  intercostal  spaces,  or  abscess  wall* 
retract  or  become  lax  on  inspiration  and  tense  on  expiration* 
whereiis  they  remain  unaffected  in  empyema.  There  may  l>e  fluctn- 
ation  in  abscess,  absent  in  empyema.  The  alKlominal  orgims  i^ 
displaced  in  abscess;  the  pus  itself  has  a  lighter  specific  gravity, 
maximum  1032  in  empyema,  minimum  1040  in  abscess. 

Treatment  consists  in  the  discharge  of  the  abscess. 
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Abscess  below  the  diaphragm,  the  result  of  ulcer  of  the  stomach, 
iisease  of  the  liver,  upward  wandering  paranephritic  or  peri-  or 
laratyphlitic  abscess,  or  the  result  of  empyemata  whose  products 
lave  been  carried  by  lymph  vessels  through  the  diaphragm,  etc., 
orms  collections  above  the  liver  or  spleen,  sometimes  of  considerable 
oagnitude.  The  diagnosis  is  established,  in  connection  with  the  pre- 
ious  history,  by  means  of  the  aspirator.  Treatment  is  the  discharge 
>f  the  pus  or  other  surgical  intervention. 
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CHAPTER  Til. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART. 
PERICARDITIS. 

Pericarditis. — Infection  of  the  pericardium  in  the  course  of  some 
mycosis  or  inflammation  by  extension  of  disease  from  some  con- 
tiguous viscus. 

History, — The  ancients  considered  hairy  hearts  (fibrinous  de- 
posits) OATidence  of  courage.  The  earlier  anatomists  could  not  fail  to 
find  the  evidence  of  pericarditis  in  effusion.  Galen  saw  it  in  animals 
and  suspected  it  in  men.  Rondelet  recognized  it  under  the  symptoms 
of  pain,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  fever,  with  attacks  of  fainting. 
Riolan  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  withdrawal  of  the  fluid  in  cases  of 
effusion,  and  described  the  symptoms  as  being  more  dangerous  than 
those  of  pleurisy  or  pneumonia.  Vieussens  relates  that  he  often 
encountered  adhesion  of  the  two  layers  of  the  pericardium.  There 
was  as  yet,  however,  not  sufficient  knowledge  to  enable  a  diagnoas 
to  be  clearly  established  in  life.  Morgagni  declared  that  the  daj 
was  distant  when  the  ability  to  recognize  the  disease  would  justify 
the  operation  of  puncture  of  the  pericardium.  Avenbrugger  noticed 
bulging  of  the  pnecordium  and  increase  of  percussion  dulness.  How 
little  these  discoveries  contributed  to  a  diagnosis  may  be  learned  by 
the  fact  that  even  Laennec  (1819)  doubted  the  possibility  of  making 
an  accurate  diagnosis.  Collin  (1824)  discovered  the  friction  sound, 
which  at  once  made  the  recognition  of  the  disease  general  property. 
Later  contributions  have  more  to  do  with  the  etiology  of  the  affec- 
tion. 

The  frequency  of  occurrence  of  pericarditis  is  best  shown  bj  sta- 
tistics from  hospital  practice,  where  accurate  records  are  kept  and 
full  autopsies  are  held  in  all  fatal  cases.  According  to  the  report 
of  one  year,  23,249  cases  of   disease  of  all  kinds  were  treated  in 
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ral  Hospital  in  Vienna.  Of  this  number  551,  about  one- 
f  the  whole  number,  were  cases  of  rheumatism.  However, 
ilx)ut  one-sixtieth,  were  cases  of  rheumatism  of  the  joints, 
tis  occurred  32  times,  or  once  in  every  726  cases  of  disease 
(Is.  The  point  of  especial  interest  is  the  fact  that  the  peri- 
ras  a  sequel  or  consequence  of  rheumatism  in  but  6  cases, 
'iG  cases — that  is,  five  times  as  often — the  disease  depended 
er  causes.  Endocarditis  on  this  occasion  occurred  but  15 
Vricarditis  was,  therefore,  in  that  year  twice  as  frequent  as 
itis.  This  ratio  may  have  been  an  accident,  or  it  may  be 
Dcarditis  only  seems  more  fre- 
?ause  it  leaves  valvular  lesions, 
recover  or  die  of  pericarditis 
?is  a  rule.  Cases  do  not  accu- 
LS  in  endocarditis.     The  older 

based  simply  upon  clinical  ob- 
,  sj)eak  for  the  greater  fre- 
f  endocarditis.  Thus  Sibson's 
ows  three  times  as  many  cases 
arditis.  But  clinical  observa- 
i  give  no  precise  information 
^  the  frequency  of  pericarditis, 
3ry  reason  that  the  disease,  so 
?nt,  is  overlooked. 

information  in  this  respect  can 
r  from  the  dead-room.    Duchek 

have  found  evidences  of  peri- 
39  times  in  590  post-mortem 
ions — that  is,  in  a  fraction  over 
r  cent  of  all  the  autopsies  made 
s  ratio  must  be  regarded  iis  an 
late,  for  the  reason  that  Duchek  included  in  his  diagnosis 

of  so-called  milk  spots,  which  are  now  no  longer  regarded 
rditis.  But,  with  due  allowance  for  the  tendinous  spots, 
3  especially  frequent  in  age,  when  true  pericarditis  is  espe- 
requent,  it  is  seen  that  pericarditis  is  a  comparatively  fre- 
lease.  Perhaps  the  statement  of  WilUgk  that  pericarditis  is 
red  in  four  per  cent  of  autopsies  is  nearer  the  truth,  in  that 
)ment  is  based  upon  observations  made  during  the  earlier 
E  life.  Later  observations  only  serve  to  confirm  the  state- 
Bauer  to  the  effect  that  **  formerly,  and  up  to  the  close  of 
eDtiuy,  pericarditis  was  considered  a  rare  disease;  since  then 
in  proved  to  be  of  quite  frequent  occurrence. '' 
ygy. — It  is  universally  conceded  that  pericarditis    occurs 
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oftener  among  males  than  females.  Of  the  thirty-two  cases  riteJ 
from  the  Vienna  hospital,  twenty-three  were  males.  Louis  says  of 
his  one  hundred  and  six  cases  that  only  one-fourth  were  females,  * 
ratio  which  agrees  with  the  observation  of  Hache.  Bambergert 
ratio  was  thirty-eight  males,  twenty-five  females.  Sibson,  who  saw 
the  largest  proportion  of  females  of  any  author,  oljserved  neverthe- 
less the  preponderance  of  males:  of  liis  sixty-three  cases,  thirty-five 
were  males,  twenty- eight  females.  This  ratio  points  to  the  greater 
liability  of  males  to  the  diseases  which  cause  pericarditis. 

Excluding  the  cases  of  so-called  tendinous  spots,  w^hich  are  now 
regarded  as  simple  friction  scleroses  or  hyperplasiae  of  senescence,  it 
is  as  generally  admitted  that  pericarditis  is  a  diseiise  of  youth  and 
maturity.  GrisoUe  and  Bamberger  unite  in  the  statement  that  the 
maximum  frequency  of  the  disease  occurs  between  the  ages  of  twenty 
and  thirty. 

The  relation  of  occupation  to  pericarditis  has  been  best  shown  lif 
Sibson,  who  observes  that  **'  servants  formed  fully  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  of  the  female  patients  affected  with  pericarditis.''  It  is  inte- 
resting to  note  of  Sibson's  cases  that  pericarditis  occurred  in  none  of 
his  females  of  sedentary  occupation,  needlewomen,  etc.  The  inflo- 
ence  of  hard  work  is  still  further  proven  in  the  study  of  his  male 
cases. 

Pericarditis  is  described  as  primary  and  secondary  in  its  natuw, 
and  much  confusion  exists  as  to  what  is  meant  by  primary  pe^ica^ 
ditis.  If  by  primary  is  meant  a  spontaneous  or  autochthonous  in- 
flammation, the  term  should  be  discarded  altogether,  for  it  may  be 
said  that  pericarditis  never  arises  in  this  way.  Pericarditis  is,  strictly 
speaking,  always  a  secondary  or  deuteropathic  malady.  There  are 
met,  it  is  true,  occasional  cases  where  the  cause  has  not  been  or  can- 
not be  discovered,  but  these  cases  should  be  labelled  inexplicable  or 
cryptogenetic  rather  than  primary.  All  modem  writers  agree  as  to 
the  great  rarity  of  so-called  primary  pericarditis.  Duchek  saw  only 
one  case  in  eighty-nine,  Bamberger  but  four  in  sixty-three.  Fried- 
reich, with  his  wide  experience,  met  but  two  cases  in  which  he 
coidd  discover  no  cause  for  the  disease.  Since  the  field  of  ••catch- 
ing cold  *'  is  being  daily  more  and  more  contracted  in  the  etiology 
of  disease,  it  is  \viser  to  be  agnostic  regarding  inexplicable  eases  than 
to  appeal  to  doctrines  incapable  of  demonstration  and  hence  bi>und 
to  become  obsolete. 

An  etiological  division  of  cases  more  in  accord  with  existing 
knowledge  would  be  into  consecutive  (or  mechanical)  and  infection 
(or  mycotic).  Under  the  head  of  consecutive  origin  would  fall  the 
cases  of  insult  or  injury  to  the  pericardium  from  without,  a**  h? 
traumata^  by  perforation  from  a  gastric  ulcer,  from  the  oesophagus. 
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from  an  abscess  of  the  spleen,  from  pulmonary  and  pleuritic  pro- 
cesses^ echinocoeci,  aneurisms,  caries  of  the  vertebrae*  sternum,  and 
ribsj  media*Htiual  aflfectionH,  intlamraations  of  the  mammte,  skin  dis- 
eases^— in  short,  all  involvements  of  the  pericardium  by  cuutiguity  or 
continuity  of  structure,  im*hiding  under  this  head  also  extensions  of 
Hanimation  from  the  heart  itself. 
While  these  cases  of  so-called  mechanical  ori^n  fomi  a  resjiect- 
abk*  ccmting^ent  of  all  the  cases,  they  nevt^rtheless  remain  in  the  mi- 
I  nority,  all  combined,  when  compared  with  the  intliunniations  or  pro- 
I     cesses  secondary  to  the  infectious  diseases. 

^K     The  pericardium  is  not  ahke  affected  by  all  infectir>ns.     Certain 
BKbrms  of  them  show  distinct  predilection  for  this  structure,  and  so 
r     notorionsly  is  this  true  of  acute  articular  rheumatism  as  to  lead 
many  practitioners  to  exclude  pericarditis  in  its  absence.     It  is  un* 
doubtedly  true  that  acnte  joint  rheumatism  remains  the  most  promi- 
nent factor  in  the  etiology  of  pericarditis,  that  it  causes,  or  is  at- 
tended  with,  more   cases   than  any   other  one   factor — Baml>erger 
I      claims   that   thirty  per  cent.  Chambers  and  Thompson  sixteen  and 
I      twenty  per  cent,  of  cases  arise  from  rheumatism— but  it  is  equally 
true  that  there  is  no  other  acute  infection  which  may  not  be  followed 
by  I »eri(  carditis, 
I  If  pericarditis  is  to  occur  in  rheumatism  it  shows  itself  by  pro- 

^^erence  l>etween  the  fourth  and  fourteenth  days  of  the  disease, 
^f     While  it  is  always  a  possibility  in    mikb    brief,    or  j>rotracted 
r     ceases,  the  rheumatisms  marker!  by  severity  or  fugaeity  are  rather 
I      more  liable  to  entail  perirarditis.     With  endocarditis  it  occurs  far 
more  frequently  in  the  young. 

Next  in  frequeney  in  the  pathogeny  of  pericjirditis  comes  pleu- 
risy. Morgagni  and  Corvisart  remarked  this  ci  miplieation  in  tlieir 
day.  Duchek  claims  to  have  seen  in  forty-three  cases  of  fresh  peri- 
[  carditis  an  associate  pleurisy  twenty- two  times;  but,  inasmueh  as 
the  freslmess  ur  age  of  the  pleimsy  is  not  remarked,  it  is  fair  to  infer 
that  the  order  of  secjuence.  in  some  of  the  cases  at  least,  may  have 
been  reversed.  In  Bamberger's  cases  of  pericarditis  irL5  i)er  cent 
^arose  from  pleiuisy  and  ])neumonia. 

^fe  Tuberculosis  affects  the  i>ericardinm  in  both  ways.  That  is,  the 
^fcrocess  may  by  cuutiguity  inflame,  or  a  vomica  open  up,  the  j>eri- 
^Kai'dinm,  to  proiluce  the  disetise  in  a  mechanical  way.  Or  the  micro- 
organisms of  tuberculosis  n^ay  lodge  and  multiply  upon  the  serous 
siurface,  just  as  upon  the  cerebral  meninges  or  tunica  vaginalis,  as 
conveyed  thither  in  the  lymph  and  bhH)d  supply.  Bamlx^rger's  sta* 
tistics  show  pericarditis  in  fourteen  per  cent  of  cases  of  pulmonar^^ 
phthisis,  but  it  is  impossible  to  eliminate  the  role  of  pleurisy  in  an.y 
of  these  cases. 
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iraai  time  to  tune  obviated  immi- 
increase  of  ilulness  over  the 
[  lad  been  taken  for  dilatatjon*     By  aspira- 
M  first  dear,  later  brownish  aud  flocculent, 
The  ^mptoms  of  immediate 
long  pressure  and  Diaceratiou  bad 
i  ot  ih^  bent  to  eoct  an  extent  as  to  prevent  per- 
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The  diagnosis  in  these  cases  k 
fgfcahliBhed  for  the  most  part  by  the 
phvisaeal  signs.     Inspection  shows, 
in  the  chest  of  the  young,  bulgingi 
luid  palpation  reveals  muffling  or 
absence  of  the  impidse  of  the  heart. 
The    to-and-fro    friction    sound   is 
characteristic.     The  most  valuabb 
signs  are  disclosed   to   percussion. 
There  is   dulness  over  the  entire 
pneoordium,   coiTespK)nding   t4)  the 
distended    pericardial    sac*     When 
thi§  dulne88  is  outlined  ujwn  the  sur- 
face of  the  chest  it  is  seen  to  consti- 
tute a  tnincated  cone,  whose  base 
is  at  the  diaphragm  and  whose  tnm- 
'    apex    corresponds  tt*  the  at- 
lent  of  tlie  pericardium  al>om 
the  great  vessela     Fluid  accuniu- 
kites  usually  to  the  extent  of  a  pint 
or    more,   and    such   accumulation 
gives  rise  to  distinct  dulness  over 
the  whole  left  front  of  the  chest.    In 
the  absence  of  tulierculosis  or  aj»ex 
pneumonia^  dulness  under  the  clav- 
icles,  beginning  at  the   second  or 
third  rib  and  extending  dox^mward  and  outward,  should  always  ex- 
cite suspicion  of  pericartlial  effusion.     OccasionHlly  the  accumulation 
is  so  great  as  to  conceal  a  great  pwirt  or  the  whole  of  the  lung  which 
it  oppresses  by  its  weight, 

Andral  once  discovered  two  pounds  of  blood »  Corvisart  onm 
found  eight  pounds  of  senmi.  and  Alonzo  Clark  reporteil  the  histor}' 
of  a  case  where  tlie  pericardium  contained  one  gallon  of  sero-puru- 
lent  fluid.  The  distention  which  the  sac  must  undergo  to  accommo- 
date such  quantities  becomes  evident  with  the  statement  of  the  nor- 
mal capacity,  fourteen  to  twenty-two  ounces  in  the  adult  male. 
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The  mental  disturbances  which  have  been  described  in  connec- 
tion with  pericarditis  are  due  either  to  interference  with  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  in  the  brain,  or  are  toxic  effects  in  connection  with 
the  original  and  originating  maladies.  With  the  history  of  a  myco- 
sis, the  previous  occurrence  of  the  friction  sound,  and  the  presence 
of  dulness,  the  diagnosis  is  ver}-  simple,  and  failures  in  recognition 
of  the  diseases  are  due  here,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  to  lack  of  exami- 
nation. 

Diagnosis, — The  disease  must  be  differentiated  at  times  from 
pleurisy.  Pleuritic  friction  sound  corresponds  to  the  acts  of  respira- 
tion, and  is  arrested  when  the  patient  holds  his  breath.  In  rare  cases 
the  pleura  may  be  rubbed  by  the  action  of  the  heart.  The  diagnosis 
must  be  estabhshed,  if  the  diseases  are  not  associated,  by  a  considera- 
tion of  the  other  signs.  Endocardial  murmurs  distinguish  themselves 
from  pericarditic  friction  sound  by  the  fact  that  they  are  more  strictly 
synchronous  with  the  sounds  of  the  heart.  They  are  more  uniform 
in  intensity  and  are  not  affected  by  change  of  posture  or  pressure. 
They  may  be  rendered  more  intense  by  exercise.  Doubt  regarding 
the  nature  of  the  effusion  may  be  di8[)elled  by  puncture  with  the 
hypodermatic  syringe.  The  needle  should  be  introduced  at  the 
fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  intercostal  space,  half  an  inch  or  an  inch  to 
the  left  of  the  stenium.  Failure  to  secure  fluid  does  not  necessarily 
exclude  its  presence.  The  tube  may  bo  blocked  by  a  flake  of  fibrin, 
or  the  fluid  may  be  too  thick  t<)  flow,  so  tliat  subseciuent  puncture 
may  be  tried  ^vith  the  larger  needle  and  greater  force  of  the  aspira- 
tor. It  is  needless  to  say  that  all  needles  used  in  this  way  should 
be  previously  rendered  aseptic  b}'  boiling  five  minutes,  best  with 
sodium  bicarbonate  five  per  cent.  ( )therwise  it  is  l)est  to  use  no  needle 
twice,  but  to  employ  a  new  needle  for  each  occasion.  Should  the 
fluid  show  blood  or  consist  largely  of  bl(X)d,  the  pericarditis  is  prob- 
abl}'  tubercular  or  cancerous.  Tuberculosis,  however,  by  no  means 
always  shows  a  bloody  fluid.  It  may  be  as  clear  as  the  product  of 
a  more  innocent  mycosis.  It  is  a  common  observation  that  a  fluid 
which  is  serous  on  the  first  withdrawal  may  become  purulent  later, 
or  the  fluid  may  be  purulent  from  the  start. 

A  chronic  adhesive  pericarditis  cannot  be  distinctly  recognized 
by  any  special  train  of  symptoms.  The  retraction  at  the  nyyex  of  the 
walls  of  the  chest  by  no  means  always  occura  in  this  condition,  and 
when  it  occurs  does  not  necessarily  indicate  the  adliesive  change. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  pulsus  paradoxus — i.e.,  the  decrease  in 
the  force  of  the  heart  which  attends  an  act  of  inspiration.  It  is 
found  also  in  many  other  conditions. 

The  proffnosis  is  always  much  more  grave  than  inflammation  of 
the  pleura.  Pericarditis  sicca  usually  runs  a  favorable  course,  and 
86 
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though  the  membrane  may  be  thickened  by  many  layers  ami  more 
or  less  adhesion  produce  a  jmrtial  or  complete  obliteration  i»f  the 
pericardial  sac,  there  need  be  no  serious  disturbance  in  after-life. 

The  conditions  are  not  so  favorable  for  rapid  or  complete  absorp- 
tion in  pericarditis  as  in  pleuritis.  The  fluid  is  more  apt  to  remain, 
and  lead  in  the  coui^se  of  time  to  maceration  of  the  heart  as  well  as 
interference  vnth  its  action. 

Simple  pericarditis  without  effusion  recjuires  little  or  no  ireaf- 
ment.  Rest  in  bed  or  out  of  it  in  the  recumbent  posture,  the  apj^i- 
cation  of  dry  cups,  an  ice  bag,  or  of  moist  heat,  acconliiig  to  the 
sensations  of  the  patient,  with  the  time  of  a  few  days  to  a  week,  usu- 
ally dissipate  the  disease.  The  salicylates,  in  addressing  the  cause. 
are  as  valuable  as  in  pleuritis.  Any  unusual  j>ain  may  l»e  relievtil 
by  broken  doses  of  Dover's  powder  gi*.  iij.-v.,  or  an  extreme  ctise  hv 
the  use  of  moiiJiia.  Sleeplessness  may  be  controlled  by  trional  gr. 
XV.,  or  chloral  gr.  v.,  and  nervousness  by  the  bromides  gr.  m.-xL 
largel}'  diluted.  Effusion  not  too  rapid  or  extensive  may  bo  allowwi 
to  remain,  with  the  hope  that  it  wall  disiippear  by  absorption  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks.  Should  it  i)ersist  longer,  or  accumulate  sO 
rapidly  as  to  threaten  suffocation,  i^vericarditis  Jicutissima,  it  must  lie 
withdrawn  at  once,  under  the  sjime  or  even  greater  precautiun  ti*»  in 
pleurisy. 

The  relief  which  follows  the  discharge  of  even  a  jwrtion  of  ihb 
fluid  is  indescribable.  The  author  has  seen  patients  who  have  l»een 
confined  to  l>ed  for  a  week,  unable  to  lift  the  head  without  vertiso, 
recover  to  show  a  strong  pulse,  cheerful  mien,  ap|3etite,  anil  such 
increase  of  bodily  strength  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  tis  to  enal»le 
them  to  sit  up  and  actually  leave  the  house  in  the  coui-se  of  the  fi'l- 
lowing  day. 

Delay  in  absorption  may  often  be  luistened  by  the  administration 
of  a  laxative,  preferably  calomel  in  all  affections  of  the  heart.  T!ie 
remedy  may  be  given,  as  in  the  treatment  of  dropsy,  in  do-ses  uf 
three  grains  three  times  a  day,  when  l)enefit  may  be  ex|iected  in  the 
course  of  the  third  day.  Purgation  favors  osmosis.  Any  sudden 
collapse  of  the  heart  would  call  for  the  analeptics,  alcohol,  camphor, 
digitalis,  and,  ni(»re  esj)ecially  for  immediate  effects,  nitroglycerin. 

Protracted  cases  with  slight  effusion  may  have  absorption  ha^• 
teiied  by  the  use  of  blisters,  which  are  much  more  efficacious  in  j^'ri- 
carditis  than  in  pleuritis,  or  by  painting  the  surface  with  iodine,  and 
friction  with  mercurial  ointment. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  pericardium  is  not  infrequent.  Badlli 
may  be  carried  directly  by  the  blood  vessels,  or  tlie  disease  mar  ex- 
tend by  contiguity  of  structure  from  the  limgs  to  the  pleura.    The 
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eflFiision  may  i-emaiu  perfectly  clear :  it  is  more  frequently  tinged 
with  blood,  and  is  sometimes,  after  caseation,  punUent, 


Syphilis  of  the  pericardium  i^  verj^  rare. 
nection  with  disease  of  tJie  heart  muscle. 


It  may  occur  in  con- 


Hydkopericardium,  pneumopericardium,  hiBmatoi>ericard]um^ 
pyocardium  (water,  air,  blood,  pus  in  the  caxntj^  of  the  sac),  occur 
under  the  same  conthtions  and  require  the  same  treatment  as  in  the 
pleural  sac. 
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I       Endocarditis. — Infection  of  the  endocartUnui. 
IIi.sforff, — Definite  knowledge  of  diseiise  of  the    endocardium 
conld  date  only  from  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  by  Harvey 
(162S),  following  the  accurate  ilescription  of  the  construction  of  the 
^keart   by    VesaliuH.     Nevertheless   these  discoveries  were  not  at- 
^  tended  with  immediate  results,  and  it  was  almost  a  century  later 
that  Vieussens  made  mention  of  the  first  case  of  stenosis  and  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  mitral  valve.     Vieusseiis  recognized  also  the  enlarge- 
^ment  of  the  ventricle  and  alteration  of  the  pulse,  the  result  of  this 
Bcondition.     Lancisi  drew  attention  to  the  dilatation  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle and  visible  changes  in  the  cervical  veins.     Albertini  rt^nstated 
I  palpation  in  estimating  disease  of  the  heart,  and  Morgagni  as<:*ribed 
cyanosis  to  interruption  of  the  circulation,     Senac  w^as  the  first  to 
devote  himself  to  the  systematic  study  of  disease  of  the  heart.     He 
noticed  especially  the  influence  of  age  and  the  occurrence  of  cerebral 
Complications  in  heart  diseavse.     Corvisart  reintroduced  i^ercussion, 
which  had  been   neglected  since  the  days  of  Avenbrugger,  in  the 
diagnosis  of  heart  disease^  antl  was  the  first,  according  to  Laennec, 
to  recognize  fremitus  as  a  symptom  of  valvular  diseavse.     Laeimec 
illuminated  the  whole  field  by  means  of  auscultation,  and  made  it 
possible  to  distinguish  the  various  forms  of  valve  disease   in  life, 
^blosenatein  gives  to  Kreisig  the  credit  of  basing  these  diseases  upc,>a 
^inflammation  of  the  endocardium.     Boiiillaud  baptized  the   disease^ 
with  the  name  endocarditis,  which  still  remains,  and  to  him  is  due 
the  credit  of  ha%4iig  especially  emphasized  the  relation  of  this  affec- 
tion to  rheumatism. 

The  work  of  subsequent  investigators  is  more  especially  that  of 
elaboration  and  refinement,  up  to  the  tijne  of  Virchow,  who  for  the 
first  thue  gave  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  distiuit  effects  of 
heart  disease,  through  embolism,  in  the  brain,  eye,  limgs,  kidneys, 
etc,  Traube  pointed  out  the  mutual  interdependence  of  the  heart 
and  kidneys.  Subsequent  studies  have  dealt  more  exclusively  with 
be  etiology  of  endocarditis. 
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Etiology, — Endocarditit^  i^  said  to  be  primarr  and  secondan** 
Regarding  the  primary  disease,  the  same  i^estrictioiis  apply  as  in 
pericarditis.  Cases  become  fewer  every  year  where  no  outside  cause 
can  be  discovered.  It  ia  safer,  in  the  light  of  existing  knowledge,  to 
consider  all  cases  secondary  and  as  expressions,  with  the  inflamma- 
tions of  other  serout^  membranes,  of  infection.  Endocarditis,  like 
pericarditis,  may  occur  in  the  course  or  as  a  sequence  of  any  disease 
that  is  produced  by  micro-organisms.  The  micro-organisms  actually 
encountered  in  the  study  of  lesions  in  the  heart  are  chiefly  those  of 
pus  and  of  pneumonia*  During  its  prevalence  as  an  epidemic,  influ- 
enza may  leave  lesions  in  the  heart. 

The  disease  i)resent8  itself  under  three  distinct  forms :  simple, 
malignant,  and  sclerotic.  The  simple  and  malignant  are  acute  forms. 
which  result  in  the  sclerotic  as  the  chronic  form.  It  was  hoped 
that  the  simple  might  he  distinguished  fnim  the  malignant  by  the 
diseases  with  which  these  forms  respectively  were  found  assoidated- 
It  is,  however,  admitted  that  these  forms  are  variations  rather  of 
degree  than  kind,  and  that  the  simple  may  pass  into  the  malignant 
form.  It  has  always  been  admitted  that  the  sclerotic  is  only  a  later 
stage  of  either  of  the  acute  forms.  The  hoi>e  thus  entei-tainod  proved 
fallacious,  as  the  same  micro-organisms  have  been  found  in  both 
forms.  The  simple  form  distinguishes  itself  more  fre<iuentJy  by 
failure  to  show  Tuicroorganisms  of  any  kind,  the  malignant  form  by 
the  frequency  of  the  micro-organisms  of  pus.  Weichselbaum  made 
bacteriological  examinations  of  twenty-nine  fatal  cases  of  endocar- 
ditis. In  eight  cases  of  the  simple  form  there  were  no  micro-organ- 
isms in  the  deposits  on  the  valves;  seven  showed  the  diplococ^cus  of 
pneumonia,  six  the  streptococcus,  and  two  the  staphylocroccus;  six 
showed  other  rare  micro-organisms,  the  natui-e  of  all  of  which  was 
nc>t  defuiitely  established.  One  case  showed  three  varieties.  The 
relation  of  these  bacteria  t^>  the  disease  was  pi-oven  b}'  the  i^roduction 
of  the  disease  in  rabbits  in  all  cases  if  the  membrane  had  been  pre- 
viously suhjeete<l  to  some  mechanical  injury.  If  the  valves  were 
healthy  it  was  impossible  to  excite  endocarditis;  hence  it  is  inferred 
that  the  disease  is  brought  to  the  valves  by  the  bhxKl  in  the  heart,  as 
well  as  by  the  blood  vessels  of  the  heart. 

Morbid  Anatomy, — Simple  endcMi'arditis  is  distinguished  by  the 
formation  upon  the  valves  of  excrescences.  The  smooth,  glistening 
serous  membrane  Ix^cumes  o]>aque,  thickent*d,  and  roughened,  on  ac- 
count of  chauges  in  nutrition  and  inliltration  of  small  round  ct^Us. 
These  roughened  surfaces  in  their  motion  whip  out  from  the  blotnl 
fibrin,  which  comes  to  be  deposited  in  the  form  of  warty  growths,  t** 
constitute  the  form  commonly  known  as  the  verrucose.  Particles 
from  this  cauliflower  mass,  dislodged  from  the  surface  of  the  valve, 
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wept  onward  by  the  current  of  blood  to  block  vessels  in  the 
I,  lungs  (infarction),  spleen,  kidneys,  and  the  intestinal  canal, 
the  development  of  characteristic  signs.  In  certain  cases  de- 
tive  changes  occur  in  the  fibrinous  masses.  Necrosis  takes  place. 
rissue  crumbles  away  to  leave  an  ulcer  whose  surface  is  some- 
s  covered  with  detritus  or  disorganized  blood  in  the  form  of  a 
brane,  to  (constitute  the  variety  known  as  the  ulcerative  or 
thoritic  form.  These  particles  washed  into  the  circulation  ex- 
inflammation  at  their  points  of  deposit,  break  down  tissue  in 
vicinity,  and  form  metastatic  abscesses.  The  simple  form  is 
(1  in  connection  more  especially  vnth  rheumatism  (that  is,  rheu- 
c  polyarthritis) ;  the  malignant  with  septic  diseases  (puerperal 
',  dysenter}',  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  small-pox,  the  graver  in- 
)iLs).     Pneumonia  may  precede  or  develop  either  form.     The 


237.— Eodocarditisat  and  about  the  aortic  valves,  with  ulceration,  perforation  of  valves, 
ambi :  a,  aorta :  6,  pulmonary  artery ;  c,  valve  covered  with  veKetationn ;  d,  perforation  of 
led  valve  ;  e,  ulceration  of  septum  of  the  ventricles ;  /,  ulceration  of  ventricular  surface  of 
ralve. 

is,  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  form  by  the  disease  which 
s  the  complication.  The  simplest  rheumatism  is  at  times  at- 
d  or  followed  by  the  gravest  endocarditis,  so  that,  while  it  is 
that  in  a  general  way  the  gravity  of  the  infection  determines 
gravity  of  the  complication,  exceptions  are  frequent  on  both 

idocarditis  of  any  form  is  most  iiif reciuont  in  connection  with 
heria  and  typhoid  fever  among  the  grave  infections,  ])ut  such 
e  diseases  as  mumps  and  quinsy  may  produce  it.  The  endo- 
um  may  be  affected  in  any  part,  but  inflammation  of  the  mom- 
)  which  lines  the  body  of  the  heart,  unless  ulcerative,  is  not 
to  produce  signs.  The  disease  rarely  exists  upon  the  mural 
brane  alone,  so  that  the  term  itself  has  come  to  indicate  acute 
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inflammation  of  the  valves.  According  to  all  oteervation  the  left 
side  of  the  heart  is  much  more  fretiuentl}*  affected.  Statistics  fr«ira 
the  Berhn  Pathological  Department,  300  cases,  show  the  lesion  in 
21*7  on  the  left  side  ;  in  32  on  the  right ;  confined  to  the  left  side 
alone,  208  :  and  to  the  right  side  alone,  hnt  3*  The  very  reverse  c<:»n- 
ditions  prevail  in  the  fa?tus  and  new-K^rn  child,  Rauchfuns  found 
102  cases  of  fostal  endocarditis  in  the  right  side  and  but  15  in  the 
left.  The  propurtii>ri  may  not  he  disputed  ;  the  cases  were  derived 
from  man}'  sources.  The  mitred  valve  suffers  most.  Of  the  3CH* 
cases  just  mentioned,  tabulated  by  Sperling,  the  disease  was  foiuid 
25r5  times  on  the  mitral,  l'3f>  on  the  aortic,  20  on  the  tricuspid,  and 
3  on  the^  pulmonary  valves.  The  mitral  valve  was  affected  wlonc 
157  times  ;  the  aortic  valves  alone  40  ;  the  tricuspid  alone  3  tim^ ; 
the  valves  of  the  pulmunary  arter\'  alone  in  not  a  single  ease.  Em- 
boli occurred  in  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number  of  cases,  and  of 
these  84  cases  deposits  were  found  in  the  kidneys  57  times,  the 
spleen  39  times,  the  brain  15  times,  the  liver  and  alimentary  canal  5 
times  each,  and  the  skin  14  tunes. 

Either  forjn  of  endocarditis  may  l>e  accompanied  by  pericarditis. 
and  is  often  associated  also  with  affection  of  the  substance  of  the 
ht^art  itself  (myocarditis),  The  simple  form  is  most  commonly 
found  in  connection  with  rheumatism.  The  relation  of  these  dis- 
eases has  been  already  discussed,  with  the  frequency  of  complica- 
tion^— ten  to  forty  per  cent,  as  given  by  various  authors.  As  already 
stated,  it  is  endocarditis  which  gives  gravity  to  acute  articular  rheu- 
matism ;  so  that  the  patient,  especially  if  the  disease  be  very  acute, 
is  watched  with  solicitude  throughout  the  course  of  the  disease  for 
the  development  of  this  affection. 

A%/?ij>^om 5.— Endocarditis  sets  in,  as  a  rule,  s<:>  inxidiously  that 
the  period  of  its  origin  may  escape  notice.  The  fact  that  the  patient 
experiences  sensations  of  distress  about  the  heart  or  shows  irr< 
larity  of  tlie  pulse  in  the  course  of  rheumatism  does  not  necessju  i 
indicate  the  development  of  the  disease  ;  for  any  affection  attended 
with  fever,  or  more  especially  with  |iain.  may  show  these  signs. 
More  continuous  and  persistent  complaint  of  this  kind,  especiallj*  in 
the  absence  of  much  fever  or  pain,  becomes  more  suspicious.  Any 
inferferencr  frith  ri%'^ptratum,  any  cyanosis  however  slight,  any 
visible  pulsation  of  the  veins  of  the  neck,  should  call  attention  t4»  the 
possibility  of  endocarditis.  For  the  most  part  these*  signs  are  ab- 
sent. Careful  ol>servations  of  the  temperature  furnish  reliable  indi- 
cations. As  a  rule  the  temperature  varies  in  correspcjndenee  with 
tlu*  affection  of  the  joints,  so  that  the  existence  of  fever,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  sufficient  joint  affection  to  account  for  it,  should  lead  to  an 
examination  of  the  heart.     In   the  treatment  o/  rheumaiism  tht 
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temperaintp  Hhouhl  he  fukett  fnnr  times  a  day*  With  the  devel- 
opment of  end<x^arditis  the  heart  l>eeomes  easily  excitable.  The 
litjhtest  mot  ion,  sitting  up  in  tx^il,  any  payehical  emotion,  excites 
the  pulse.  The  hands  and  feet,  tlio  wliole  b<Kh%  easily  become 
c?old  on  the  slightest  expc»siire.  The  patient  (complains  of  chilly 
j^eiisafion.^,  shows  goose  flesh,  tremor,  and  t-endency  to  sweat.  Ex- 
amination of  the  heart  discloses  excited  action,  increased  area  of 
impulHe^  dislocation  of  the  apex,  murmurs  which  substitute  the  nor- 
mal heart  sounds.  Diastolic  murmurs  are  especially  significant. 
With  this  association  of  symptoms  tlie  diagnosis  is  plain,  and  the  oc- 
currence of  these  signs  in  the  course  of  a  simple  rheumatism,  light 
pneumonia,  (»r  other  infection  speaks  for  the  existence  of  simple 
endocanhtis. 

The  septic  form  is  more  fi-equently  announced  with  a  chill  ctr 
series  of  shivering  fits,  and  with  severe  pains  in  the  bones  and 
Joints,  which  latter  sometimes  swell  to  present  the  appearance  of 
rheumatism  independently  of  the  general  existence  of  this  disefise. 
With  the  chill  and  fever,  which  is  irregular,  is  anorexia,  mental 
hebetude,  prostration.  The  disease  now  shows  itself  in  one  of  two 
distinct  forms,  the  septic  or  the  typhoid.  The  septic  form  distin- 
guishes itself  especially  by  the  occurrence  of  repeated  chills,  at  such 
intervals  at  times  as  to  simulate  and  be  mistaken  for  malarial  fever, 
and  more  especially  by  profuse  sweats.  The  chill,  fever,  and  sweat 
are  supposed  Uy  be  due  to  raetastaseSj  which  sometimes  reveal  them- 
selves by  characteristic  signs.  The  ty|:*hoid  form  shows  benumbed 
sensorium,  sopor^  stupor,  muttering  delirium^  along  with  a  dry- 
cuated  tongue,  sordes  about  the  teeth,  enlargement  of  the  spleen, 
roseola f  and  diarrhma.  The  disease  is  most  frt^quently  mistaken 
for  typhoid  fever.  The  temperature  curve  is  not  typical,  as  in  a  case 
of  typhoid  fever,  hut  the  fever  is  sustained  at  a  high  level  for  a 
pericKl  as  long,  so  that  the  case,  even  if  closely  studied,  may  l>e  re- 
garded as  an  anomalous  t^qihoid.  Endocarditis  may  Ijc  distingnished 
by  examination  of  the  heart,  but  then  only  when  the  heart  shows 
distinctive  signs,  which  is  by  no  means  always  the  case.  Irregu- 
larities, palpitations,  dyspniea,  more  particularly  more  profound 
prostration,  point  to  ulcerative  endocarditis,  especially  when  these 
signs  ctceur  in  the  course  of  a  grave  infection.  Typhoid  fever  is 
a  primary  disease,  ulcerative  endocarditis  is  secondary,  and  the  se- 
quence must  often  determine  the  character  of  the  affection. 

Nothing  constant  may,  therefore,  l>e  observed  about  the  heart 
itself,  so  far  as  concerns  its  increase  in  size,  disturlmnce  of  sound,  or 
alteration  of  circulation.  One  thing  only  is  constant,  the  weakness 
of  its  action.  The  pulse  is  more  feeble,  often  more  frequent,  ab 
ways,  as  stated,  more  easily  excited.     Much  of  this  alteration  is  due 
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to  affection  of  the  myocardium,  which  is  usually  involved  in  thi 
malignant  form  of  the  dii^e^se.  It  must  be  recognized  that  septic  en- 
docarditiB  can  run  its  entire  course  niithout  the  development  of 
metastt^es.  When  they  occur  they  develop  in  the  order  of  fre- 
quency mentioned  above.  The  brain  may  lie  affected  directly  by  the 
deposit  of  emboli,  or  functional  disturbances  of  great  gravity,  but 
without  demonstrable  tissue  lesions,  may  show  themselves  as  in  the 
course  of  grave  acute  infections.  Suppurative  meningitis  may  occur 
in  connection  with  thrombus  of  brain  sinuses. 

The  field  af  vision  may  be  contracted  to  absolute  blindness  by 
haemorrhage  in  the  retina  or  embolic  occlusion  of  the  central  arterr. 
A  septic  embolus  may  develop  panophthalmitis  with  destruction  of 
the  globe.  Affection  of  one  eye  is  soon  followed  b}^  affection  of  the 
other,  as  a  rule.  Haemorrhages  and  emlK>li  may  also  affect  or  rfe- 
stroff  the  hearing. 

The  most  characteristic  changes  take  place  in  the  skin.  Minute 
hsmorrfaagSB^  usually  petechial,  often  excessively  profuse,  occur  in 
the  akin^  with  eruptions  which  simulate  those  of  measles  and  scar* 
let  fever,  herpes  and  pemphigus,  with  sero-sanguineous  contents. 
The  same  hcpmorrhages  may  occur  also  in  the  conjunctiva  and  cav- 
ity of  the  mouth.  Swelling  and  pain  in  the  joints  have  already  l>eeD 
noticed.  These  accidents  occur  sometimes  in  consequence  of  toi- 
«Dmia,  often  as  the  result  of  embolism.  The  spleen  is  nearly  nt- 
ways  swollen.  It  is  this  enlargement  of  the  spleen  which  especiaUv 
leads  to  confusion  with  tyjihoid  fever.  Infarctions  in  the  bidnevs 
develop  albuminuria  and  bloody  urine,  which  distinguishes  iti^elf 
more  especially  by  its  disappearance  and  recurrence.  Occlusioa  of 
intestinal  vessels  reveals  itself  in  colic,  diarrhcea.  and  peritoniU^- 
In  the  lungs  there  is  bronchial  catarrh,  hjemorrhage,  pleurisy,  'p^^^ 
ma,  and  hypostasis  sub  finem  vitseu 

The  diagnosis  i-ests  upon  the  pre-existence  of  a  primary  caui»e. 
The  disease  must  be  distinguished,  as  stated,  from  typhoid  fever  ami 
malaria,  from  tubercidosis  and  pneumonia,  from  the  exanthemata 
and  rheumatism. 

The  prognosis  is  always  grave.  Nearly  all  cases  of  malignant 
endocarditis  perish.  The  pericarditis  is  often  the  terminal  link  in 
the  chain  of  disease  process.  Occasionally  recovery  occurs  even 
from  a  case  of  idcerative  endocarditis,  though  there  is  in  these 
cases  always  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  di^^t»si$. 
The  prognosis  of  simple  endocarditis  is  grave,  for  the  reason  that  a 
benign  course  is  sometimes  suddenly  interrupted  by  an  embolus  in 
the  brain,  wliieh  may  take  life  at  once  or  moi'e  often  produce  a  sud- 
den hemiplegia.  Most  of  the  hemiplegias  in  the  young  are  due  to 
this  cause.    Recovery  with  restitutio  ad  integrum  is  always  possible 


in  a  case  of  benigu  endocartlitis.  All  the  si^s,  iududhig  the  physi- 
cal signs,  may  have  existed  in  marked  degree  and  may  disappear 
entirely.  This  happy  eonchision  is,  however*  the  exception  and  not 
the  rule.  In  the  rule  the  lesion  is  org^tinic.  It  persists,  and  the  case 
is  changed  from  the  acute  into  the  subacute  or  chronic  soleroti* 
^orm. 
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H  It  is  esthnated  that  about  one- half  of  the  cases  of  jic ute  end^x'ard i  t  is 
^become  chronic,  but  sclerotic  endocarditis  begins  often  in  sueli  subatuite 
form  as  to  pass  unrecognized,  so  tiiat  the  disease  develops  insidiously. 
It  is  in  these  cases  often  only  accidentall}^  discovered.  In  the  uia- 
Jority  of  cases  patients  consult  the  physician  in  relief  of  symptoaife 
which  they  themselves  refer  rather  to  disease  of  the  lungs.  In  a 
respectable  proportion  of  cases  the  intercorrenee  of  some  other  affec- 
tion, especially  of  the  lungs,  bronchitis,  pleurisy,  pneumonia,  etc., 
makes  manifest  a  heart  disease  which  has  hitherto  nau  a  hitent 
course* 

k  Chronic  endocarditis  is  in  its  anatomy  a  sclerotic  process.  The 
ooth,  pliable,  semi-ehustic  tissue  of  the  valves  l3econies  induratwh 
fenod,  thickened;  nodules  form  in  lieads  along  the  free  edge  uf 
the  valves  just  within  the  border,  at  the  ptnnt  of  closest  contact,  on 
the  auriculo-ventricular  valves,  and  about  the  corpora  Arantia?  on 
the  semilunar  valves,  or  chronic  thickening  of  the  endocardium 
which  lines  the  walls  of  the  heart  binds  down  the  chordae  tendinea?. 
Segments  of  valves  are  sometimes  agglutinated  or  fastened  to  the 
sides  of  the  heart  or  vessels  into  which  they  open.  The  tissue  is 
thickened  and  stiffened  by  deposits  of  atheromatous  matter,  Tlie 
valves  are  split  or  perforated  by  d<*strnctiou  of  substance.  Vruni 
whatever  cause,  the  lesion  interferes  sooner  or  later  with  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  and  in  such  a  way  fis  either  to  prevent  the  perfect 
closure  of  the  valves  and  thus  pierniit  regurfjitution^  or  to  offer 
obBtacle  to  the  passage  of  bloc»d  and  thus  leiul  to  obstruction. 

Lesions  of  the  valves  are  thus  divided  into  insufficiencies  (regur- 
gitations) and  stenoses  (obstructions).  AVhile  the  final  event  is  in  all 
eases  the  same,  the  condition  w^hich  immediately  results  varies  greatly 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  lesions,  and  the  prognosis  of  an  indi- 
vidual case,  other  things  being  equal,  rests  largely  upon  the  fcjrm  of 
the  disease.  The  difficulty,  whatever  be  its  nature,  is  overcome  and 
counteracted  for  a  time  by  increase  in  the  force  of  tlie  heart,  due  to 
hypertrophy  of  its  muscular  substance.  In  this  regard  the  tissue  oi 
the  ventricle  has  great  advantage  over  that  of  the  auricle.  Most 
fortunate  are  those  lesions  whose  difficulties  can  be  overcome  by 
hypertrophy  of  the  ventricles.     Such  a  hypertrophy  is  stiid  to  V>e 
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compensatory.  The  condition  is  best  illustrated  by  a  companson  oC 
the  normal  pulse  curve  with  that  of  mitral  regurgitation  with  pa- 
feet  compensation.  It  occurs  rapidly  in  young  people  and  remains  in 
force  long,  so  tliat  the  damage  which  is  done  to  the  heart  become! 
manifest  only,  as  a  rule,  under  extraordinary  demands,  as  from  great 
exertion,  or  more  particularly  from  disease  of  the  lungs.  Sooner  or 
later  in  all  cases  the  hypertrophy  must  give  way.  Any  c<use  may  be 
put,  but  no  case  can  be  kept,  under  ideal  surroundings.     Some  acci- 


Fia.  538.— SphyRmojfrapbic  tracing:  of  normal  pulse  curve:  ^.elevation;  r,  recoil;  e.  etniiot 
of  i-esllience. 

dent  supervenes.  Rheumatism  recurs,  some  other  infection  develops, 
an  atheromatous  process  extends  to  spread  the  disease  over  the  valve 
affected  or  to  implicate  other  valves.  The  muscular  tissue  suffen 
fatty  change.  The  heart  undergoes  dilatation,  and  the  general  signs 
of  heart  failure  soon  appear. 

Diagnosis. — The    recognition    of    the   valve  affected,  and  the 
nature  of  its  lesion,  is  usually  easily  made.     A   knowledge  of  the 


Fio.  iJ3l».— Pulse  curve  of  mitral  rejrur^tatlon  with  perfect  compensation  :  r.  recoU. 

course  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  heart  and  the  cause  of 
its  sounds  furnishes  the  basis  of  diagnosis. 

As  already  stated,  the  disease  process,  from  whatever  cause,  endo- 
carditis or  atheroma,  confines  itself  largely  to  the  left  heart.  It 
becomes  necessary  prac'tically  to  distinguish  between  lesions  of  the 
mitral  and  aortic  valves.  With  the  retrograde  changes  that  take 
place  in  heart  failure  under  dilatation  of  the  heart,  signs  of  failure  of 
the  tricuspid  valve  are  of  the  main  imix)rtance.  Heart  failure  i? 
often  first  announced  by  insufficiency  of  the  tricuspid  valve.  In  de- 
termining the  nature  of  a  valvular  lesion  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain 
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^  1)  the  diameters  of  the  heart,  (2)  the  alterations  in  its  sounds.  Of 
'tliese  two  factors,  by  far  the  most  important  is  the  increase  of  size. 
TJnfortunately  this  sign  is  the  most  difficult  of  detection.  The  size 
of  the  heart,  as  determined  by  percussion,  dei)ends  so  much  upon  its 
situation  with  reference  to  the  overlying  lung  tliat  considerable 
liypertrophy  may  remain  unrecognized  in  life,  to  be  revealed  onh'  on 
.c^ntopsy.  Any  marked  enlargement  of  the  heart  may,  however,  as 
_^B^  nde,  be  readily  recognized.  Alterations  in  sounds  are  more  docep- 
"tive.  Failure  to  close  valves,  or  the  ]>resentation  of  obstacles,  neces- 
s«irily  changes  the  natural  sounds  of  the  heart.     But  these  sounds  are 
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Fio.  210.— Hitral  refniTKitation  with  systolic  Diurmur  at  the  ap«z.    S.  syBtole ;  D,  diastole. 

altered  by  so  many  other  factors,  irregular  vibrations,  roughnesses  in 
tie  walls  of  vessels,  alterations  in  the  composition  of  the  blood,  etc., 
as  to  make  the  so-called  murmurs  comparatively  insignificnut.  The 
adventitious  murmurs  usually  occur  in  connection  \^'ith  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  ventricle,  so  tliat  murmurs  synchronous  with  the  first 
^ound  of  the  heart  do  not  mean  as  much  as  those  which  occur  with 
the  second  sound,  with  the  diastole.  The  sounds  connected  with  the 
lesions  of  the  auriculo- ventricular  orifices  are  heard  most  distinctly 
at  the  apex.  Sounds  connected  with  the  lesions  of  the  semilunar 
halves  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  are  most  distinct  at  the 
^)aae.     It  is  not  a  question  as  to  where  the  sounds  may  be  heard,  for 
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Fro.  941.— MJtral  steDOsis  with  diastolic— i.e.,  pret«yKtolio— bruit  at  tho  apex. 

they  may  be  heard  all  over  the  chest  and  sometimes  in  the  back. 
The  question  is,  where  are  the  sounds  heard  in  greatest  intensity? 
Practically  the  valves  of  the  heart  which  demand  study  are,  as  state<l, 
the  mitral,  the  aortic,  and  the  tricuspid,  which  in  fro(iuency  of  af- 
fection at  the  inception  of  the  disease  stand  to  ea,ch  other  in  the  rela- 
tion of  twenty,  ten,  and  one. 

Vierordt  represents  the  various  munnurs  graphically  as  shown  in 
Figs,  240-243. 

Mitral  Regurgitation. — Lesions  of  the  mitral  valve  are  by  far 
the  most  frequent,  and  the  particular  form  of  lesion  is  that  which 
prevents  closure  and  permits  regurgitation.     In   this  accident  the 
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blood,  which  should  l)e  propelled  from  the  ventricle  through 
aorta,  finds  its  way,  some  of  it,  back  into  the  left  auricle,  whie 
thus  kept  in  a  state  of  distention.  The  auricle  undergoes  whathy 
trophy  it  may.  It  is,  however,  thin  and  distensible,  and  spe< 
undergoes  dilatation,  so  that  it  is  never  perfectly  emptied.  Inc 
quence  of  this  distention  the  pulmonary  veins  are  overloaded, 
is  dammed  back  into  the  lungs,  whose  capillaries  are  kept  in? 
of  ectasia.  The  pulmonary  artery  is,  therefore,  overfilled  tc 
degree  as  to  cause  in  its  rebound  a  sharp  accentuatiou  oft] 
monunj  valve  sound.    To  overcome  this  distention  in  the  pulr 
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Fio.  2 12. ^Aortic  regurgitation  with  diastolic  bruit  at  second  rlirht  internwce 

artery  the  right  ventricle  undetgoe^  hypertrophy.  It  inci 
size  to  such  extent  that  the  right  border  of  the  heart  in  a 
case  reaches  over  to  and  beyond  the  right  border  of  the  stem 
The  recognition  of  mitral  regurgitation  rests,  therefOTB,  \ 
following  facts  :  1.  Dilatation  of  the  left  auricle,  which  mi 
times  be  recognized  by  percussion  dulness  to  the  left  of  the 
at  the  second  rib.  2.  Ectasise  of  the  capillaries  in  the  lun 
overdistention  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  accentuation  of 
monary  valve  sound,  manifest  to  auscultation  at  the  left  of  * 
num  at  the  second  interspace.  3.  |  Increase  in  the  transv^ 
meter  of  the  heart,  as  determined  by  percussion  dulness  e: 
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Fio.  248.— Aortic  stenosis  with  systolic  bruit  at  second  riKht  interspace. 

often  to  the  right  border  of  the  sternum.  4.  Bruit,  heard  in 
intensity  at  the  apex  and  synchronous  with  the  first  sound  of  tJ 
5.  As  a  result  of  the  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle,  dislo 
the  apex  to  the  left.  The  apex  beat  may  be  perceived  in  tl 
mary  line  or  between  it  and  the  axillary  line.  The  hypert 
the  right  ventricle  compensates  for  the  regurgitation  for  a  lo 
so  that  this  lesion  is  looked  upon  as  the  most  favorable  c 
valvular  affections.  Patients  with  proper  surroundings  ma 
die  of  old  age. 

Mitral  Stenosis. — The  mitral  valve  is  now  so  affected  & 
obstacle  to  the  passage  of  bUxnl  from  the  left  auricle  to  the 
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111  mitral  stenosis  the  blood  received  from  the  pulmonary 
Accumulates  in  the  left  auricle.  Much  of  it  falls  by  gravity 
gh  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifice  into  the  left  ventricle.  Ob- 
'  is  offered,  as  a  rule,  to  the  emptjnng  of  the  auricle  in  its  firmer 
Contraction.  The  bruit  is  therefore  j^^'^'systoUc.  The  ventricle 
^es  less  than  the  normal  amount  of  blood.  The  left  auricle 
jit^nded  earlier  and  more  completely.  There  is  consequently 
ter  and  greater  distention  in  the  lungs  and  in  the  pulmonary 
y.  The  resistance  to  the  column  of  blood  in  the  pulmonary 
y  is  so  great  as  to  intensify  and  often  delay  the  closure  of 
nlmonary  valves.  This  sound  is  therefore  accentuated  early, 
lelay  is  at  times  so  great  as  to  separate  its  sound  from  that  of 
)rtic  valve  and  thus  to  split  the  second  sound.  In  a  marked 
at  the  height  of  the  disease  there  is  thus  heard  over  the  base 
ible  click.  The  hypertrophy  which  takes  place  in  the  right 
icle  produces  the  same  changes  in  the  heart  as  in  the  case  of 
I  regurgitation.  Under  the  still  greater  pressure  which  exists 
i  instance,  the  heart  muscle  more  speedily  gives  way  and  signs 


214.— Pulse  curve  in  mitral  steDoeis  with  broken  compensation;  feeble  ascent,  feeble  force: 
rion;  r,  recoil. 

)ieral  stagnation  more  quickly  supervene.  The  lesion  of  mi- 
itenosis  is  therefore  much  more  grave.  The  average  duration 
e  ranges  about  five  years.  The  condition  is  aggravated  by  the 
hat  mitral  stenosis  almost  never  exists  alone  The  lesion  which 
s  the  stenosis  is  so  disposed  as  to  prevent  closure.  Regurgita- 
?xist8  alone,  as  a  rule.  Stenosis  alone  is  an  exception. 
ortic  Insufficiency  is  usually  due,  as  stated,  to  atheroma,  a 
ss  which  begins  at  the  arch  of  the  aorta  and  extends  down  to 
ve  the  valve  at  its  base.  This  disease  is  therefore  found  much 
frequently  in  age,  though  successive  attacks  of  rheumatism  or 
infection  may  subsequently  implicate  also  the  aortic  valve.  In- 
ient  closure  of  the  aortic  valve  permits  the  reflux  of  blood  from 
orta  into  the  left  ventricle.  This  reflux  is  immediately  i)ropelled 
r  the  powerful  contraction  of  the  ventricle,  and  the  ventricle 
by  undergoes  a  degree  of  hypertrophy  which  is  not  approach- 
i  any  other  form  of  heart  disease.     These  are  the  cases  of 
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cor  bovinutHy  where  the  heart  is  often  quadrupled  in  its  aze  anil 
may  weigh  as  much  as  three  pounds.  This  extraordinary  bypa^l 
trophy  of  the  left  ventricle  compensates  for  a  time  for  a  4*1 
ciency  in  the  blood  supply.  The  condition  is  recognized  by  iV  I 
crease  in  the  size  of  the  hearty  more  i)articularly  in  theverticd! 


Fio.  245.— Hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  from  Insufflciency  and  stenosis  of  tlw  lortk- «!«: 
a,  left,  6,  right  ventricle;  cross  flection  (Zlegler). 

diameter,  by  a  bruit  which  is  heard  in  greatest  intensity  at  t^( 
base  and  synchronous  with  the  dilatation  of  the  ventricle— tW 
is,  Avitli  the  second  sound  of  the  heart.  The  force  of  the  ventricula 
contraction  propels  the  blood  with  violence  into  the  branches  of  ib 
aorta,  so  that  the  pulsations  of  the  carotids  ai'e  visible  in  the  iiwk 


Fig.  24(3.-  Pulse  curve  in  aortic  regurgitation.    High,  perpendicular  ascent;  sudden  dfccv 
Cannon-ball  pulse. 

In  consequence  of  the  regurgitation,  the  blood  in  the  suddenly  di 
tended  arteries  escapes  rapidly  in  both  directions,  for^va^d  into  tl 
capillaries,  backward  into  the  heart,  so  that  the  vessels  undergo 
collapse  as  sudden  as  the  distention.  The  rapid  relaxation  oftl 
vessels  gives  rise  to  what  is  known  as  the  cannon-ball  or  icatet 
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mer  pulse — the  "  poiils  du  Corrigan"  it  wiis  named  in  France, 
onor  of  the  Irish  clinician  who  first  described  it.  The  sudden 
^ntion  and  collapse  develops  also  tones  in  the  great  vessels,  and 
ts  may  be  heard  in  the  femoral,  brachial,  and  carotid  arteries. 
Jation  is  also  propagated  into  the  arterioles.  The  undulations 
visible  in  the  retina.  The  beds  of  the  nails  flush  and  blanch. 
jbral  symptoms — vertigo  or  syncoi)e — are  not  infrequent. 
iortic  Stenosis  is  more  rare.  Obstacle  is  offered  at  times  by 
utinations  of  segments  of  the  valves,  more  fi-equently  by  such 
:enings  or  adhesions  as  to  prevent  apjKDsition  of  the  valve  with 
wall  of  the  vessel.  The  ventricle  is  kept  overdistended  with 
I,  and  in  its  contraction  forces  the  bloo<l  through  the  narrowed 
'e.  The  hyi)ertrophy  leads  to  increase  in  the  diameters  of 
hearty  more  especially  in  the  vertical  direction,  Auscul- 
Q  reveals  a  bruit  heard  in  gi'eatest  intensity  at  the  base  in  the 
id  right  interspace  and  synchronous  with  the  first  sound  of 
heart.     The  p^ilse  in  these  cases   is  hard  and   wiry.     The 


Fio  247.— Kulae  curve  in  aortic  stenosis  ;  short  ascent,  ^reat  resistance.    Wire  pulse. 

Ition  is  usually  associated  with  atheroma,  which  implicates  also 
essels  of  the  brain,  and  headache  and  cerebral  liaimorrhages  are 
.ent  complications.  Aortic  stenoh^is  also  seldom  exists  alone.  It 
lally  associated  with  aortic  regurgitation.  Lesions  of  the  aortic 
)  are,  as  a  rule,  more  grave  than  corresponding  affections  of  the 
tl  valve,  chiefly  because  they  more  distinctly  interfere  with  the 
[  supply  of  the  brain  and  Ixxly,  l)ut  largely  on  account  of  the 
itions  which  create  them — alcoholism,  Bright's  disease,  age,  etc. 
ich  also  cause  disease  elsewhere. 

ricuspid  Insufficiency. — So  long  as  comix^isation  continues 
atient  may  suflFer  no  special  distress.  In  consequence  of  over- 
ion  or  intercurrent  disease,  sooner  or  later  this  com])ensation 

give  way.  Dilatation  supervenes  and  shows  itself  generally 
in  the  right  ventricle,  which  dilates  to  such  degree  that  the 
spid  valve  may  no  longer  close  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifice. 
valve  is  said  then  to  show  relative  insufficiency.  The  condi- 
s  revealed  by  regurgitation  into  the  right  auricle,  into  the  venae 

and  jugular  veins.     So  long  as  the  distention  of  the  jugulars 
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^  mit  too  (^11  at  ^kmpmisation  is  seen  only  in  the  bulbs,  which  pro- 
iiafe  fli  tBBet  Iftfr  the  smaH  end  of  eggs  at  the  root  of  the  neck* 
mMwr^r  tttortfe  valviB  of  the  veins  themselves  become  relatively 
tlie  ismlulation  is  transmitted  along  the  whole 
aadsi  in  the  neck.  The  Siime  regurgitant  wave  is 
into  the  inferior  ven^e  cavje.  and  may  he  feh 
r  o/  Ike  liver  by  the  hands  apposed  upon  its  surface 
'  the  edge  of  the  ribs.  Pulsation  becoraas  distinctly 
pal|<Mf  and  Tisible  aba  at  the  epigastrium,  where  a  loud,  blowing 
mmrmnr^  Sfmd^romaus  with  the  systole,  may  now  be  heard.  Signs 
<if  gHmnd  atesid  aow  aoon  su]>ervene.  Dropsy  begins  to  show  itself 
about  the  feel  as  fBtfema  of  the  ankles.  It  disappears  during  the 
nifcfat,  to  recur  during  the  following  day.  The  dropsy  accumulates 
lo  mount  up  tlie  lower  extremities,  invade  the  abdomen  and  serous 
sacs  or  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  over  the  body,  to  constitute  a 
^Qeml  anasarca  or  sometime^^  to  terminate  life  by  oedema  of  the  lungK 

Inlerfeirence  with  the  circulation  in  the  lungs  is  revealed  by 
COMgi  /  more  especially  by  shortness  of  breathy  which  is  one  of 
the  first  signs  of  a  flagging  heart ;  sometimes,  more  exceptionally. 
by  haemorrhage. 

The  prognosis  is  grave  in  all  cases.  The  lesion  is  organic  and 
irremediable.  The  future  of  the  case  depends  largely  upon  its  sur- 
tDundings.  The  life  must  be  remodelled  upon  a  new  basis  wbcJi 
would  include  i>eace  of  mind  as  well  as  rest  of  body.  Attention 
must  he  paid  to  details,  as  to  diet,  clothing,  exposure,  habits  of  life* 
whereby  idleness  is  to  be  avoided  as  much  as  excess. 

TricHspid  stenosis  is  cnngenital  and  is  very  rare.  It  is  marked 
by  presystuhc  murmur,  most  intense  at  tlie  ensiform  cartilage,  ei- 
tn-ine  dilatation  of  the  right  auricle,  and  extreme  stasis  in  the  whole 
venous  system. 

Pulmonartj  regiurfifalion,  also  congenitid  and  rare,  is  marked 
by  hypertropliy  and  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle,  with  diastolic 
limit  at  the  base,  second  left  iutersi>ace. 

Vnhnonary  stenosis^  the  most  conmion  congenital  lesion  of  the 
hiHMrt,  coincides  often  with  a  patulous  foramen  ovale,  defects  in  tbt 
\\}\\\  ri  cu  lar  septu  m ,  and  o  t  h  er  m  al  f  u  rm  a  t  i  i  >  ns .  It  is  in  a  rked  by  eyS" 
Uiwis — *'  blue  birtlis  "—the  face  and  tingers  are  livid,  the  ends  of  tb? 
Ih>gt*i'9  chibbeil:  development  is  arrested;  attacks  of  dyspnoea,  ve^ 
tig^n  synccjjx*  are  more  or  less  continuous.  Nevertheless  life  may  ^^ 
pi\>longed  at  times  up  to  five,  ten,'or  at  the  outside  limit  fifteen  year*. 
It  is  often  cut  short  by  tuberculosis. 

The  physical  signs  are  :  an  intense  bruit,  most  audible  at  li*' 
jHH^ond  left  interspace,  s^iichrunous  with  the  systole,  and  extrutne  by* 
jHTtrojihy  or  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle. 
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Treatment, — So  long  as  compensation  exists  the  case  cAlls  for  no 

tueatment.     Compensation  may  be,  in  the  young,  at  times  excessive, 

"^rien  it  may  be  subdued  by  occasional  doses  of  the  bromides,  gr. 

ix.-ixx.  in  half  a  glass  of  water  every  two  to  four  hours.      The 

«ame  remedy  or  a  small  dose  of  chloral  gr.  v.  at  bedtime,  or  tri- 

«nal  gr.  xv.  m  a  cup  of  hot  milk  after  supper,  may  secure  sleep 

and  allay  nervousness.     The  salicylates  should  be  prescribed  at  first 

in  acute  cases  or  exacerbations,  in  address  to  the  cause.     The  mildest 

of  the  antipyretics,  phenacetin,  may  relieve  an  obstinate  headache. 

Violent  action  of  more  continuous  character  is  test  subdued  by  the 

appUcation  of  an  ice  bag  to  the  chest.     Hollow  tin  vessels  filled  with 

cold  water,  in  the  form  of  shields,  may  be  worn  during  the  day. 

With  the  first  sign  of  failure — shortness  of  breath,  dropsy,  or  cya- 
nosis— resort  must  be  had  at  once  to  the  cardiac  stimulants.  The 
evil  day  may  be  postponed  for  a  time  by  the  judicious  use  of  alcohol; 
a  dessert-  to  a  tablespoonf ul  or  two  of  good  whiskey  once  or  twice  in 
the  twenty-four  hours  may  suffice.  Sooner  or  later  recourse  must 
be  had  to  digitalis.  Mild  effects  may  be  had  with  the  use  of  the 
tincture  in  doses  of  five  to  fifteen  drops  every  three  to  six  hours. 
More  prompt  and  powerful  eflfect  may  be  secured  by  the  use  of  the 
infusion  made  fresh  from  the  leaves,  a  toaspoonful,  a  dessertspoon- 
ful, or  a  tablespoonf  ul  every  two  to  four  or  six  hours.  Digitalis  re- 
mains the  most  powerful  cardiac  stimulant.  It  has  the  advantage 
that  its  action  may  be  sustained.  It  has  the  disadvantage  that  it  acts 
slowly  and  that  in  large  doses  it  irritates  the  stomach.  It  should 
never  be  given  uninterruptedly.  Its  administration  should  cease  so 
soon  as  its  effect  upon  the  pulse  is  made  manifest,  for  fear  of  pro- 
ducing tetanic  contraction.  Unfortunately  digitalis  not  only  stimu- 
lates the  ventricle. but  also  raises  the  tension  of  the  capillaries,  which 
therefore,  to  some  degree,  resist  the  action  of  the  heart.  A  great 
desideratum  was  a  remedy  which  would  increase  the  tension  of  the 
ventricle  and  lessen  that  of  the  arteries.  Such  a  remedy  was  found 
in  nitroglycerin.  This  remedy  has  the  additional  advantage  that  it 
acts  at  once.  It  may  be  used,  to  bridge  a  collapse,  in  dose  of  one  to  two 
drops  in  whiskey  and  water  every  two  to  six  hours.  In  imminent 
danger  the  drug  may  be  used  subcutaneously.  It  shows  its  best 
effects  in  arterio-capillary  sclerosis  and  defective  action  of  the  kid- 
neys. Stasis  of  the  blood  in  the  kidney  leads  to  most  disastrous  con- 
sequences; the  secretion  of  the  kidney  maybe  released  at  once  under 
the  action  of  nitroglycerin.  Strychnia,  one-per-cent  solution,  begin- 
ning with  one  drop  and  gradually  increasing,  is  the  remedy  p«/'  excel- 
lence for  continuous  sustentatiou  of  the  heart.  Dropsy  is  best  relieved 
b\'  calomel.  No  remedy  in  the  materia  medica  has  the  efficacy  of  calo- 
mel in  the  dropsy  of  heart  disease.  It  must  be  given  in  doses  of 
37 
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three  grains  three  times  a  day,  and  no  effect  must  be  looked  for  bo- 
fore  the  administration  of  the  seventh  to  the  ninth  dose.  Any  irri- 
^nt  effect  npon  the  bowels  may  be  restrained  by  opium,  and  ptyal- 
ism  avdided  by  the  us^e  of  ehb>rate  (*f  putash,  cleans>ing  the  moiitJi 
and  touching  ulcers  with  caustic  (chromic  acid).  Excessive  drofisy 
may  demand  puncture  of  the  legs,  b«?st  with  two  or  four  clean  silver 
canuliis,  rendered  aseptic  by  boiling  five  minutes  with  the  carbonate 
of  soda,  five  per  cent.  Further  details  of  treatment  under  Heart 
Failure. 

MYOCARDITIS. 

Myocarditis  (^t^^,  muscle). — ^Inflammation  (infection)  of  thi*siil^ 

stance  (muscle)  of  the  heart. 

Eiiologtj. — MycK^arditis  results  from  the  same  causes  as  peri-  uhd 
eudocarditis  and  presents  itself  in  the  same  forms,  acute  and  chrourc. 
Infection  is  conveyed  to  the  myocardium  directly  through  the  coro- 
nary arteries  or  indin>ctly  througli  the  endocardium  or  pericardium, 
Myoc!arditis  may  occur,  therefore,  in  the  course  uf  any  of  the  infec- 
tions, and  is  always  present  in  some  degree  in  connection  with  both 
pericarditis  and  endocarditis.  Tlie  micro-organisms  wliicli  most  fre- 
quently produce  myocarditis  are  the  streptococci  and  staphylocuvi 
of  pus.  When  these  organisms  are  introduced  directly  into  the  dr- 
culation,  as  iu  tlie  experiments  of  Ribbert  with  fragments  of  potar<» 
containing  piu"e  cultures,  myocarditis  occurred  more  frequently  thau 
inflammatioQ  of  the  membranes  of  the  heart.  So  myocarditis  oc- 
curs, as  a  rule,  in  the  course  of  septico-py^emia.  Rheumatism  sbo«i> 
preference  for  the  membranes,  diplitheria  for  the  walls,  of  the  heiirt* 
Interstitial  myocarditis — i.e.,  round-cell  infiltration — always  occurs 
in  the  cuurse  uf  diplitheria,  scarlet  fever,  and  typbtiid  fever. 

Morbid  Anatomy, — The  infection  may  result  in  the  disintegm- 
tion  of  muscular  tissue  and  the  formation  of  abscesses,  or  in  inter 
stitial  inflammation  with  the  development  of  scleroses*  scars,  or,  i" 
consequence  of  weakening,  aneurismal  dilatation  and  rupture. 

Stftnptoms. — The  disease  is  rarely  found  alone.  It  occurs  incorr 
nee  tion  with  eiidocarditis  and  pericarditis,  whose  svTnptoms  over- 
shadow the  lesion  of  the  heart.  Myocarditis  may  be  suspected  io 
the  presence  of  the  general  sj^-rnptoms  of  heart  disease — pidpil^di'iDi 
dyspmea,  dilatation,  heai-t  failure,  and  syncoj^e — in  the  absence  of 
unmist^kaVjle  signs  of  endo-  and  pericarditis.  The  dyspntea  of  my^^ 
carditis  is  often  peculiar.  It  commonly  oc*curs  suddenly  in  the  tin*t 
hours  of  the  night,  and  announces  itself  with  the  anxiety  and  distn*!^ 
of  asthma »  It  is  known,  therefore,  as  cardiac  asthma,  and  is  ilij^ti'^' 
guished  from  true  asthma  by  the  fact  that  it  fx^curs  in  later  hft'  io 
conutK:tion  with  other  signs  of  heart  disease. 
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The  diagnosis,  independent  of  affections  of  the  membranes,  is 
often  difficult,  sometimes  impossible.  Myocarditis  is  commonly  an- 
nounced by  a  preliminary"  periotl  of  arhythmia  marked  by  periodical 
acceleration  due  to  direct  change  in  the  muscular  tissue. 

The /reaf me/if  is  symptomatic  and  does  not  differ  from  that  of 
affection  of  the  membranes. 

HEART   FAILURE. 

Heart  failure  from  diffuse  degeneration  (myocarditis)  occura  ulti- 
mately in  all  kinds  of  organic  lieart  disease,  and  is  the  immediate 
cause  of  death  in  all  the  chronic  processes.  The  degeneration  is  pa- 
renchymatous and  is  chiefly  fatty.  The  stride  grow  dim  on  account 
of  transformation  into  fat,  which  appears  in  granules  ;  more  rarely 
the  degeneration  is  into  waxy  and  amyloid  matter.  The  heart  mus- 
cle loses  color,  becomes  yellowish,  greenish,  or  mottled,  loses  firm- 
ness, becomes  friable  and  fragile. 

Etiology, — The  process  is  usually  secondary  to  valvular  disease, 
in  the  course  of  which  occurs,  first,  hypertrophy,  then  dilatation  with 
degeneration,  along  with  disturbance  of  compensation.  It  sets  in 
also  in  all  cases  marked  by  the  siime  sequence,  as  in  the  course  of 
emphysema,  long-continued,  frequent  asthma,  chronic  bronchitis,  in 
obstruction  to  the  circulation  outside  of  the  heart.  It  occurs  also  in 
the  left  ventricle  in  Bright's  disease,  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  arterio- 
sclerosis, processes  which  lead  to  heart  failure  through  hyi)ertro- 
phy,  dilatation,  and  degeneration.  Affection  of  the  membranes 
which  cover  and  line  tlie  heart  involves  zones  of  subjacent  tissue  by 
direct  contiguity  of  structure.  Diffuse  degeneration  sets  in  also  in 
consequence  of  insufficient  nutrition,  from  imjwverislied  blood— Jis  in 
continued  haemorrhage,  the  various  forms  of  anaemia — from  disease 
of  the  coronary  arteries,  and  from  general  chronic  disease,  tul)ercu- 
losLS,  cancer,  marked  by  marasmus.  Acute  failures  are  observed 
most  frecjuently  in  consequence  of  the  infections,  as  the  result  of  the 
direct  effect  of  toxines.  Gradual  and  sudden  failures  occur  in  alco- 
holism. Alcohol  is  a  whip  to  the  heart,  which  responds  as  long  as 
may  be,  but  finally  breaks  down.  The  heart  is  always  weak  in 
drinkers.  It  becomes  too  weak  to  perform  the  extra  work  imj^osed 
by  disease  or  effort,  or  to  respond  finally  even  to  extra  stimulus. 
Hence  the  great  mortality  of  drunkards.  Depressing  mental  emo- 
tions, anxiety,  finally  weaken  the  heart,  until  it  may  actually  break 
under  a  sudden  strain — an  accident  which  never  happens  in  sound 
muscle.  Severe  or  prolonged  physical  effort,  heavy  labor,  as  that  of 
porters,  smiths,  etc.,  exhausting  discharges,  have  eventually  the  same 
effect.     There  is  no  lack  of  causes  to  explain  the  insidious  process. 

The  symptoms  are  almost  wholly  subjective  and  depend  upon 
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the  retartlatioii  of  circulation  and  stasis.  There  is  a  feeling  of  grow- 
ing weakness,  loss  of  general  energy.  The  lightest  effort  excites  the 
heurt  and  quickens  the  breath — conditions  which  may  be  noticed  first 
in  climbing  i^tair^  or  in  sndden  emotional  disturbance.  tJEdema  oc- 
curs about  rhe  ankles  at  night,  disappears  in  the  recumbent  posture, 
and  gradual!}'  increases  in  amount  during  the  day.  A  sense  of  ful- 
ness is  felt  in  the  region  of  the  liver.  The  patient  take^  eold  upon 
the  sliglitest  exposure  :  liegins  to  cough  ;  the  face  becomes  florid  or 
pale  ;  the  mind  is  more  sluggish  or  anxious  ;  there  is  loss  of  energy* 
of  the  power  of  concentration,  and  of  clearness.  Later  dropsy  be- 
comes marked,  cyanosis  develops  with  orthopnoea,  cardiac  asthma, 
delirium  cordis. 

The  physical  signs,  aside  from  the  evidence  of  valvular  disease, 
are  n<vt  distinct.  Dulness  may  be  appreciatc^l  l>eyond  the  natural 
boundaries,  especially  to  the  right  of  tlie  sternum.  The  afiex  may 
he  displaced,  especially  to  the  left,  in  consequence  of  dilatation  of  the 
left  ventricle.  Aside  from  the  irregular  and  tumult  nous  actions  that 
lie  token  exhaustion,  tlie  heart  sounds  are  mutficd,  Aside  from  the 
sounds  of  valve  tlisease,  niunuiirs  may  be  heard,  usually  systoUc,  in 
cuusequence  of  relative  insufficiency  of  the  mitral  or  tricuspid  valves. 
The  diafjnosis  is  not  dillicidt.  The  important  question  concerns 
the  cause,  whether  disease  of  the  heart,  toxaemia,  auf^mia,  alco- 
holism, obesity,  etc.  The  neuroses  of  the  heart  are  separated  by 
the  absence  of  physical  signs  and  evidences  of  genend  stasis. 

Trfatmeni  must  address  itself  to  the  cause,  in  relief  of  rheuma* 
tism;  arterio  sclerosis,  anaemia.  htBmorrhage.  obesity,  alcoholism, 
overwork,  etc.  Patients  affected  with  emphysema,  asthma,  and 
chronic  bronchitis  may  learn  to  spare  the  heart  extra  effort,  avoid- 
ing  at  the  Siime  time  that  exlreme  inactivity  which  conduces  to  de- 
generation and  hypertrupliy  from  disuse.  Every  imprudence  in  diet 
is  quickly  punished.  The  meats  must  l>e  regular  and  the  iwitient 
must  be  alistemious.  Tiie  food  should  consist  chiefi}'  of  fruit  and 
fish  and  the  white  meat  of  fowl.  All  vegetables,  except  potatoeei 
baked  whole,  should  be  avoided.  A  glass  of  warm  water,  at  most  a 
cop  of  very  weak  tea,  is  a  sufficient  sup|>er.  An  exclusive  milk  diet 
will  itself  sometimes  cause  tedema  and  dropsy  to  disappear.  Any 
overfeeding  is  hurtful.  The  exercise  must  be  graded  to  the  in- 
dividual case.  Nothing  is  wor^e  than  actual  indolence,  except  over- 
work. Clim1>ing  stairs  is  always  hurtful,  but  climbing  hills  in  the 
oj^n  air  is  helpful  if  practised  aright.  Fresh  air  feeds,  and  exercist* 
tones,  the  muscle  of  tlie  heart.  Much  can  be  accompliahed  by  a 
change  of  climate,  esjMi'cially  by  sojouni  at  watering  places — in 
Germany,  Marienb^id,  Nauheim  ;  in  our  own  country,  the  Virginia 
Springs — with  exact  regulation  of  the  diet  and  exercise.     Damage  is 
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often  done  by  incautious  exercise,  as  with  the  Oertel  method  (Schott). 
For  steady  support  no  remedy  equals  strychnia.  Sooner  or  later  the 
necessity  arises  for  the  administration  of  the  various  stimulants,  at 
the  head  of  which  is  digitalis.  Many  cases  recover  absolutely  under 
the  judicious  use  of  digitalis,  which  may  be  administered  in  tinc- 
ture, gtt.  v.-x.  two  or  three  times  a  day  ;  fresh  infusion,  a  teaspoon- 
ful  or  two  ;  or  powder  of  the  leaves,  gr.  i.-iij.  with  sugar  of  milk  at 
the  same  interval.  Strophanthus,  tincture,  gtt.  xv.-xl.,  makes  a  good 
temporary  substitute.  Sudden  heart  failure  calls  for  more  powerful 
stimulants — alcohol,  ether,  camphor.  Thus  camphor  may  be  dis- 
solved in  ether  1  :  10,  and  of  the  mixture  ten  drops  may  be  adminis- 
tered every  fifteen  minutes  or  half-hour,  or  for  still  quicker  effect  be 
injected  subcutaneously.  Further  details  are  described  under  the 
treatment  of  valve  lesions. 

TUBERCULOSIS   OF  THE   HEART. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  heart  is  very  rare.  Deposit  is  sometimes 
found  in  miliary  tuberculosis  under  the  endocardium  of  the  right 
ventricle.  Tuberculosis  is  more  frequent  in  connection  with  chronic 
pericarditis. 

SYPHILIS   OF  THE   HEART. 

Syphilis  of  the  heart  is  extremely  rare.  Most  of  the  lesions  so 
interpreted  are  cicatrices  of  arterio-sclerosis.  Specific  indurations  of 
muscle  are  sometimes  found  in  connection  with  inherited  or  Jicquired 
syphilis,  and  gummatous  deposits,  sometimes  caseous,  have  been 
found  in  the  walls  of  the  heart  and  have  broken  through  into  its 
cavities.  Occasional  cases  of  arhythmia,  palpitation,  etc.,  otherwise 
defiant,  are  cured  by  appeal  to  antisyphilitic  treatment,  as  suggested 
by  some  accidental  finding  elsewhere  in  the  body. 

CYSTICERCUS. 

Cysticercus,  echinococcus,  may  come  to  lodge  in  the  heart  muscle, 
and,  after  rupture  into  its  interior,  have  been  disseminated  to  the 
lungs  or  elsewhere  over  the  body. 

All  these  conditions  are  suspected  or  recognized  by  coexistent 
evidence  of  disease  elsewhere  outside  of  the  heart. 

NEUROSES  OF   THE   HEART. 

The  heart  muscle  may  contract  and  expand — that  is,  perfonn  its 
work — entirely  independently  of  the  nervous  system.  Tlie  heart 
muscle  may  not  only  contract  and  expand,  but  it  may  do  these 
things  rhythmically  without  nerves.  What  is  muscular  tissue,  any- 
how, but  the  terminal  expansion  of  nerve  fibre  ?    In  the  body,  how- 
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ever,  the  heart  miiscle  moves  in  obedience  to  nerve  stimulus,  which 
excites  it  or  retards  it,  as  Lauder  Brunton  says,  as  the  whip,  the 

reins,  and  the  brake  regulate  the  movements  of  the  horse  and  cart. 

The  uierhaniwuT  of  thv  nerve  supply  to  the  heart,  nc»tv\ithstand* 
ing  the  study  which  has  lieen  expended  upon  it»  is  not  yet  definitely 
established.  ThrtH?  sets  of  nerves,  the  vagus,  the  sympathetic,  and 
the  vaso-niotors,  have  to  do  with  the  motions  and  sensations  of  the 
heart,  to  say  notlnn/^  uf  the  ganglionic  masses  embedded  in  its 
substance.  Recent  studies  prove  that  the  ganglia  belong  exclusively 
to  the  auricles — i.e.,  the  receiving  chambers— and  tliat  they  are  eon- 
neeted  exclusively  with  the  sensitive  sphere.  The  ventricles  have 
no  ganglia. 

The  patliology  uf  the  nervous  affections  is  even  less  satinfac- 
tory  than  the  physiology,  and  the  neuroses  of  the  heart  are  studied 
wliolly  from  the  standpuint  of  symptomatolog}'.  It  is  observed 
that  the  heart,  so  far  as  motor  nerves  are  concerned,  is  increased 
or  decreased  in  the  frequency  and  force  of  its  action,  or  has  its 
rhythm  interrupted,  and  that  regarding  the  sensor}' nerves  therein 
distress,  anxiety,  and  positive  pain.  Disturbances  of  the  motor  sys- 
tem are  generally  sunnned  under  the  most  obtrusive  tsjiiiptom,  pal- 
pitation, as  disturl>ances  of  the  stomach  are  summed  under  the  temi 
dyspepsiii.  Neither  of  these  affections  is  in  any  sense  a  disease,  but 
a  symptom  of  many  diseases  inside  and  outside  the  heart.  Con- 
Hiiued  acceleration  and  fjrotracted  retardation  are  often  characterized 
as  Tachycardia  {raxv^,  quick)  and  Bradycardia  {(ipaSm,  slow). 
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Paljatation  arises,  first,  in  connection  with  disease  of  the  heart 
itself.  Affections  of  the  valves,  of  the  substance  of  the  heart,  of 
the  pericardium,  are  all  sooner  or  later  attended  with  palpitation. 
These  conditions  are  excluded  from  consideration  ^vntli  the  neurost'S. 
The  causes  of  motor  disturbances  are  summed  under  the  heads  or  di- 
visions, mechanical,  chemical,  and  reflex. 

L  That  overloading  of  the  whole  vascular  system  which  <X'Ciu^ 
immediately  after  a  full  meal  is  often  attended  by  palpitation.  Any 
affection  of  contiguous  viscera,  as  by  accumulation*  of  tluid  in  the 
pleural  sac:  affections  of  the  lung  substance  itself  which  may  disturb 
the  iHisitiun  of  the  heart  or  interfere  with  the  egress  of  blood  from 
the  heart;  more  especially  from  distention  of  the  stomach,  as  from 
gas,  act  in  a  m€H?hanical  way.  Palpitation  of  the  heart  has  l>een 
noticed  among  the  frequent  symptoms  of  gj\stric  catiu-rh  and  ilys- 
pepsia.  These  conditions  present  often  coldness  of  the  surface  tmcl 
extremities,  pallor,  precordial  ]min,  attacks  of  syncope,  as  the  reetdt 
of  pressure  partly,  ami  partly  of  alisorption  of  toxic  gases.     A  mode 
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of  taking  life  in  old  times  consisted  in  the  deglutition  of  large  quan- 
tities of  fresh  blood,  the  coagulation  of  which  made  a  solid  mass  in 
^tlie  distended  stomach  to  interfere  with  or  absolutely  arrest  the  ac- 
Btion  of  the  heart.     Gaseous  dist4>ntions  of  the  intestines,  especially  of 
"  the  transverse  colon,  act  in  the  same  way.     The  shock  which  shows 
itself  early  in  those  enormous  accumulations  which   occur  in  the 
course  of  obstruction  of  the  intestine  and  after  perforations  is  partly 
due  to  this  cause, 

2.  The  most  frequent  causes  of  palpitation  of  the  heart  are  the 
chemical  causes,  at  the  head  of  which  stands  poisoning  by  nicotine. 
Tobacco  smokers  form  a  large  contin- 
gent of  cases  of  heart  neur^  >scs.  When 
the  disturbance  shall  have  once  oc- 
**urrcd  as  a  result  of  the  excessive  use 
of  ttibacco,  even  a  nnxlerate  use  will 
suffice  to  keep  it  up,  so  that  a  cure  may 

P  follow  only  entire  abandonment  of  use, 
'Tea.  coffee,  alcohol  in  excess,  or  es[»e- 

cially  in  impure  forms,  act  in  the  same 

way.    Mention  has  been  made  already 
j      of  tlie  effects  of  toxic  gases  in  the  ali* 
kfnentary  canal, 
^"        3.    Retlex    causes    ai*e    numerous. 

They     include   also    dyspeptic  states, 

disease  of  the  kidney,  of  the  uterus  and 

its  adnexHt   and   any  outsiile  irritant. 

A   patient    in   the  exf»enence    of  the 

Lauthor  was  often  awakened  in  the 
night  with  chilly  sensations,  extreme 
anxiety,  cold  sweat,  and  violent,  tu- 
multuous palpitatioiK  The  cause  was 
finally  discovered  in  a  subacute  prosta- 
titis with  posterior  urethritis,  and  the  symptoms  all  subsided  under 
injections,  by  means  of  the  Ultzraann  catheter,  of  strong  solutions  of 
nitrate  of  silver. 

Besides  all  these  things,  the  heart  may  be  excited  by  causes  of 
emotional  nature  and  by  altt^ rations  of  the  bltjoJ,  as  in  chlorosis, 
anaemia,  and  exhaustions.  So  it  may  be  seen  tbat  moat  of  the  cast?a 
of  disturbance  arise  from  causes  outside  the  heart.  Sometimes  the 
relation  between  cause  and  effect  may  be  distinctly  traced,  as  after 
smoking^  the  use  of  alcohol,  hea\^^  meals,  tea  drinking,  etc.  Often 
it  must  be  searched  for  in  some  disease  of  remoter  organ.  Tachycar- 
dia and  bradycardia  may  be  due  to  irritation  of  the  abilominal  s;^Tn- 
pathetic  (Eccles,  Riegel),  The  practitioner  may  not  overlook  the 
possibility  of  epileptic  liasis  (Talamon) 


Fm.  '21M.— TopoKmphy  of  the  heart, 
Mecbiufcai  reUUon  of  the  Ut^t^n  nnil 
alxli»miaal  ttortA  to  tlie  aionuicti  &ud 
coutinn^ous  viscera. 
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Symptoms. — Palpitation  is  defined  as  pulsations  that  are  per- 
ceived by  the  patient.  It  comes  on  in  paroxysms  with  intervabof 
more  or  less  complete  freedom  from  attack.  The  paroxysms  mayoc- 
cm*  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night.  The  attacks  which  occur  at  nighl 
in  bed  and  arouse  the  individual  from  sleep  are  mostly  due  to  disease 
of  the  heart  itself.  The  heart  begins  to  beat  violently.  It  pounds 
against  the  walls  of  the  chest.  The  vessels  may  throb  in  the  neck. 
The  eyes  become  suffused  and  the  head  aches.  As  a  rule  the  palp- 
tations  of  the  heart  are  more  frequent  than  the  pulsations.  All  the 
actions  of  the  heart  do  not  affect  the  pulse.  The  heart  beats  with 
the  foetal  gallop  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  very  rapid  andTciy 
feeble,  so  that  the  pulse  may  consist  of  a  series  of  rapid,  almojjt  im- 
palpable waves.  As  Jimenez  puts  it,  it  has  the  rapid  vibrations  rf 
a  loose  string.  On  the  other  hand,  the  beatings  of  the  heart  may 
be  so  feeble  as  to  be  scarcely  felt  by  the  patient,  and  these  cases  cre- 
ate the  most  alarm.  Patients  say  so  long  as  the  heart  beats  they 
have  no  fear;  it  is  only  when  it  seems  to  stop  beating  that  they  be- 
come frightened.  The  pulse  in  these  cases  is  very  feeble,  sometimes 
hardly  perceptible.  The  surface  is  cold,  the  expression  anxious. 
Sometimes  there  is  actual  syncope.  The  attack  passes  off,  as  a  rule, 
in  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  or  more.  The  more  protracted  cases 
are  found  especially  in  neurotic  or  hysterical  subjects.  The  precor- 
dial distress  and  anxiety  disappear,  the  surface  becomes  warm  and 
the  mind  tranquil.  These  attacks  may  recur  several  times  in  the 
course  of  the  day  or  at  indefinite  intervals,  with  or  ^vithout  connec- 
tion with  distinct  exciting  cause. 

The  prognosis  depends  entirely  upon  the  cause.     Organic  disease 
must  be  eliminated,  affections  of  remote  organs  discovered. 

The  treatment  will  address  itself  wholly  to  the  cause.  In  im- 
mediate relief  of  attack  nothing  is  so  good,  as  a  rule,  as  the  applica- 
tion of  cold,  which  may  be  applied  with  an  ice- water  bag,  or,  tetter, 
with  the  light  Leiter's  coil.  A  small  dose  of  chloral  gr.  v.-x..  with 
a  teaspoonf ul  or  two  of  whiskey,  is  justifiable  in  a  bad  case.  A  bro- 
mide, gr.  XXX.  largely  diluted,  will  often  suflSce.  Dyspeptic  cAse* 
may  be  often  cured  by  hydrochloric  acid  gtt.  x.  before  meals,  or  by 
arsenic  gtt.  iij.  after  meals.  Nervous  patients  are  relieved  with  the 
use  of  valerian,  one  drachm  of  the  tincture  in  a  tablespoonf ul  of 
water  every  fifteen  minutes  or  half  an  hour.  A  teaspoonful  or  two 
of  the  tincture  of  camphor  diluted,  a  pill  of  asafoetida,  the  natro- 
l)enzoate  of  caffeine  gr.  iij.  every  three  hours,  the  more  continuous 
use  of  small  doses,  gtt.  ij.-v.,  of  the  tincture  of  digitalis  or  the  tinc- 
ture of  strophanthus,  with  regulation  of  the  habits  and  removal  of  the 
cause,  may  cure  the  condition.  Too  rapid  action  (tachycardia)  may 
necessitate  the  use  of  morphia;  too  slow  action  (bradycardia),  of  atro- 
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pia  to  allay  irritation  of  the  vagiis  from  conBtriction  at  the  aortic 
alves  (Rummo). 


ANGINA   PECTORIS. 


iluch  more  serious  are  the  cases  of  sensonf  disturbance,  becauj^e 
they  depend,  an  a  rule,  upon  organic  disease.  In  these  cases  a  sense 
of  constriction  of  the  chest  assumes  prominence  over  all  other  symp- 
toms ;  hence  the  disease  is  called  angina  jjectoris.  Angina  pectoris 
is  not.  however,  strictly  spi»aking,  a  neurosis  of  the  heart.  A  true 
case  of  angina  depends  upon  disease  about  the  aortic  valves,  and  the 

Plisease  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  offer  obstacle  to  the  escape  of  blond 
st4?nocardia)  ;  hence  angina  jjectoris  occurs  more  especially  in  indi- 
iduals  of  advanced  life,  from  forty  to  seventy^  and  in  connection 
with   atheroma   and  arterio-selt*rosis.     Obstacle   offered  to  the  es- 
cape of  fluid  from  other  lnjllnw  visfus — t\g.^  tlie  bladder — as  well  as 
B|he  heart,  causes  pain.     Distention  of  the  left  ventricle  is  attendetl 
Htilso  with  a  sense  of  anxiety  and  danger  like  that  of  impending  death. 
KFortunately  angina  pectoris  is  a  very  rare  disease.    P.seHdo'aHginas^ 
neuralgias  of  the  heart  which  simulate  the  genuine  affection^  are  very 
^«ommon  and  are  very  often  mistaken  for  angina  i>ectoris. 
^1      Sf/tHpf<ftHS. — Angina   ]>ectoris   distinguishes   Itself   especially  by 
Hpa/^i,  and  by  pain  which  is  best  described  as  agonizing.     The  p^in 
^Beizes  the  patient  suddenly  during  the  day  or  night.     It  arises  in  the 
^P)rfecordium  and  radiates  thence  to  the  left  sltoHlifer  find  down 
the  left  arm.     It  may  shoot  back  toward  the  spine  or  scapula,  in 
rare  cases  downward,   but  the  tract  described  is  its  usual  course. 
The  pain  literally  translixes  the  patient.     He  lies  motionless  as  if 
iKparalyzed,     The  face  shows  the  picture  of  teri'or;  it  is  deathl}*  wliite 
^P>r  li\id;  cold  sweat  beads  the  surface.     The  patient  may  succumb 
^■It  once  in  individual  attack.    Usually  the  pain  subsides  in  the  course 
of  a  few  minutes^  to  leave  the  patient  in  a  state  of  profound  prostra- 

■tion  with  intense  apprehension  of  subsequent  attack. 
j  Diagnosis, — Pseudo-anginas  are  much  less  severe.  The  patient 
in  these  cases  is  able  to  move  aljout  tind  may  adojit  various  pt»siti«ms 
or  resort  to  pressure  in  the  attempt  t(>  secure  relief.  Pseudo-anginas 
occur  more  imrticularly  in  neurotic  and  hysterical  patients,  conse- 
quently much  more  frc»quently  in  the  young  and  in  the  female  sex, 
Tliey  are  found  in  connection  with  other  neuroses,  with  anomalies  uf 
menstruation,  etc.  Pseudo-angina  is  a  simple  neuralgia,  in  connec- 
tion commonly  with  an^Bmia,  neurasthenia,  hysteria,  or  hy]x^rchon- 
tlriasis.  The  indi\*iduai  paroxysm  may  in  these  cases  last  for  hours. 
The  diagnosis  of  true  angina  rests  ui)on  the  age  of  the  patient  and 
the  sex — the  great  majority  of  cases  occur  in  males — as  well  as  upon 
the  recognition  of  the  heart  lesion  by  physical  signs. 
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The  prognosis  is  extremely  grave.     Any  attack  may  be  fatal 

Yet  patietitt*  may  surrive  many  years, 

111  treat tnejtt  the  most  effective  remedy  is  the  nitrite  of  amyl 
which,  in  the  smalleBt  dose,  has  remarkable  eflfect  upon  involuntary 
miisde  fibre,  especially  that  of  the  heart.  It  is  used  by  inhalation  uf 
three  to  tive  drops  from  a  handkerchief.  Yictims  of  this  disease 
learn  to  carry  with  them  *  'pearls''  containing  drops  of  this  drug,  whicJi 
then-  may  crush  l>etween  the  fingers  upon  a  handkerchief  and  use  Im- 
mediately.  With  the  ttushing  of  the  face,  which  occurs  at  once  from 
relaxation  of  the  capillaries  and  empt^nng  of  the  heart,  the  patient 
usually  gets  relief.  Sometimes  it  fails,  when  resc»rt  must  be  had  at 
once  to  ether  or  chloroform.  Nitroglycerin,  gtt,  i.-iij.  every  four 
hours,  may  later  sustain  the  action  of  the  nitrites.  A  milder  attack, 
especially  if  attended  by  some  signs  whicli  the  patient  from  his  own 
experience  may  consider  premonitory,  may  be  cut  off  or  cut  short 
by  a  dose  of  morphia  or  chloraL  Arsenic  and  iodine  (Fowlers  s«)la* 
tion  and  the  imlides)  are  mainly  relied  upon  in  the  treatment  of  tlie 
intervals.  It  goes  without  staying  that  the  victims  of  this  disense 
must  in  every  way  lead  model  lives. 

EXOPHTHALMIC  GOITRE. 

The  curious  association  of  symptoms  on  the  part,  of  organs  as  re- 
mote from  each  other  as  the  heart,  the  thyroid  gland ^  and  the  eye, 
was  first  pointed  out  by  Basedow  (1840),  and  was  described  a  few 
years  later  by  Graves,  of  Dublin,  and  hence  is  calle<i  in  Oermaiiy 
Basedow's,  and  in  English-speaking  countries  Graves',  disease.  The 
connection  of  goitre  and  palpitation  had  really  l»een  first  observed  br 
Flajani*  of  Rome,  in  ISO^  ;  the  Italians  still  call  it  the  morhn  rfi 
Flajani,     Parry  (1825)  first  noticed  also  the  exophthalmos. 

The  affection  is  not  common,  but  is  noticed  much  more  f"^ 
quently  in  w<imen,  especially  in  states  of  exhaustion,  as  after  rajiid 
child-l>earing,  |>rol<»figeil  lactation,  exhausting  discharges,  domeetic 
infelicities,  etc.  Typical  cases  occur  in  men^  usually  without  diti* 
<?overable  cause.  The  disease  shows  itself,  as  a  rule,  between 
puberty  and  matnrity.  It  is  seldom  seen  in  advancetl  life^  if  only 
bec?ause  the  disease,  while  not  exactlv  fatal,  cuts  short  the  duration 
ofHfe. 

Stftnptoms. — Usually  the  first  symptom  to  attract  attention  is 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  frequently  iu  tlieformof  tachycardia.  As 
the  disetvse  is  often  associated  with  altered  conditions  of  the  bUM>d  or 
nervous  distress,  the  palpitation  is  attribnted  to  these  causes,  undt 
being  but  paroxysmal,  is  overlooked,  A  httle  later  the  attacks  b^ 
come  more  common  and  more  continuous.  The  heart  hecomf^ 
excitable;  the  slightest  emotional  disturbance  or  physical  effort 
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utes  palpitation  ;  the  patient  becomes  more  and  more  emo- 
At  this  time  is  noticed  also— it  may  have  been  remarked 
'Jine  tremor  of  the  muscles,  especially  of  the  hands.  The 
in  is  not  obstrusive,  and  is  usually  brought  out  only  upon 
cation.  The  patient  recalls  the  fact  that  the  condition  has 
for  many  months.  The  tremor  and  palpitation  may  continue 
ilhs  or  for  the  greater  part  of  a  year  before  the  occurrence  of 
ijjrns.  Next  there  is  usually  observed  some  enlargement  of 
roi(J  (jland.  The  mode  of  dress  makes  a  woman  sensitive  to 
ity  or  alterations  about  the  neck,  so  that  this  condition  is  soon 
ed.     One  or  the  other  lobe  of  the  thyroid  swells  ;  very  soon 


Fio.  *J40.-  Exophthalmic  goitre. 

'Oiii*se  of  the  disease  both  lobes  become  enlarged.  Pulsa- 
tile cervical  vessels  may  bo  seen  or  felt  in  the  mass.  The 
he  goitre  varies  from  time  to  time.  It  comes  to  a  standstill 
•r  months  at  a  time,  and  increases  in  size  fitfully  and  irreg- 

The  nature  of  the  disease  is  best  recognized  by  i\\Q  protru- 
the  eyeballs,  or  exophthalmos.     At  first  there  is  but  slight 

or  pressure  against  the  lids.  The  aperture  of  the  palpebrae 
used,  the  eyes  appear  more  fidl  and  large.  The  movements 
pper  eyelid  and  globe  fail  to  correspond.  The  globe  fol- 
?  lid  so  slowly  in  looking  upward  as  to  show  a  line  of  con- 
,,  and  in  looking  down  the  pupil  is  slow  to  apiK*ar  (Grafe). 
)rotrusion  becomes  greater  it  amounts  to  a  |)Ositive  deformity 
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and  attracts  attention  at  a  glance.  The  lids  may  so  far  fail  to  cov 
the  globe  as  to  develop  a  condition  of  dryness  and  xerophthalmos. 
which  the  eye,  if  unprotected  by  mechanical  means,  may  actua 
slough  away. 

Etiology, — It  has  been  found  very  diflScult  to  account  fori 
singular  association  of  symptoms — ^palpitation  of  the  heart,  enki 
ment  of  the  thyroid,  and  exophthalmos.  The  lesion  would  seen 
lie  with  the  nervous  system,  which  is  the  only  means  of  interc 
munication.  But  the  revelations  of  autopsies  have  not  disdoe^ 
yet  definite  lesions.  It  is  usually  considered  an  affection  of  thes 
pathetic  nervous  system.     Injury  or  irritation  of  any  part  of 


Fio.  V>0. 

Fio.  250.— Exophthalmic  Rroitre. 
Fio.  251.— Exophthalmic  goitre. 


Fio.  251. 

Enlarged  thyroid  and  prominent  eye«. 

Defective  descent  of  upper  lid  in  looking  down  (.Wilt 


sympathetic  may  produce  the  condition.  The  symptoms  m 
worked  out  by  lesions  of  the  medulla,  and  the  tendency  in  our  • 
to  consider  the  disease  as  an  affection  of  the  medulla  throng 
vaso-motor  nerves.  Tiie  toxic  or  chemical  theory  attributes  tl 
ease  to  the  affection  of  the  thyroid  gland,  disease  of  which  is  s 
produce  exophthahnic  goitre,  while  destruction  of  it  produces 
oedema.  Support  for  this  view  is  found  in  the  improvement 
sometimes  occurs  after  operation,  thyroidectomy,  and  after  adj 
tration  of  thyroid  extract. 

The  diacjuosis  rests  upon  the  tripod  of  symptoms,  the  assoc 
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palpitation,  goitre,  and  exophthalmos,  preceded  often  by  tremor 
d  attended  V)y  great  nerronsness,  Le.,  neurasthenia. 
The  prognosis^  so  far  as  life  is  concerned,  is  not  uiifavoruble* 
The    disease    is    obstinate.     Absolute    recoveries    are    exceptional. 
Periods  of  quiescence  occur,  and  the  most  that  may  be  promised,  as 
a  rule,  is  arrest  at  the  present  stage*     Cures  have  occurred  under 
hy^enic  means,  change  of  climate,  sea  air,  mountain  resort,  etc. 
All  cases  are  benefited  in  this  way,     De^ith  from  heart  failure  is 
metimes  sudden* 
Treatment, — The  agent  most  potent  in  relief  of  the  condition  is 
electricity*     One  pole,  the  anode,  is  put  at  the  nape  of  the  neck,  the 
other,  the  cathode,  is  applied  in  front  of  the  sterno-cleido  muscle,  and 
the  constant  current  is  allowed  to  run  from  five  to  ten  minutes.     The 
tuJuultizous  action  of  the  heart  is  often  stilled  in  this  way.     The  ice  * 
Wg  may  be  applieil  at  night  over  the  heart,  with  intervening  towels. 
^nic  is  the  remedy  in  most  general  use.     Its  virtue  is  empirical. 
Atropine,   ergot,   and   iodine  are    agents   %vhieli  may  seem  to  be 
adapted  to  an  indi^iilual  case,  and  may  be  tried  in  succession  with  the 
hojje.  usually  vain,  of  securing  relief.     Tremor  may  be  stilled  with 
hy<39cyamine  gr,  -j  J  -^,     The  irregularities  of  the  heart  may  be  checked, 
if  tumultuous,   with  the  bromides,    gr.    xxx.-xl.    largely    diluted. 
Hleop  may  be  secured  with  small  doses  (gr.  v.-x.)  of  cldoral  with 
a  glass  of  wine,  or  sulphonal  gr.  x,-xv,  in  hot  milk^  two  hours  be- 
fore l^edtime.     Sometimes  tlie  heart  requires  stimulus.     Digitalis  is 
the  first  resort.     It  is  given  in  small  dose,  iiv^  to  ten  drops,  three 
times  a  day.     To  relieve  the  arteri^U  tension  digitalis  is  substituted, 
ften  with  gi-eat  benefit,  by  the  tincture  of  strophantluis  gtt.  v.-x, 
three   times  a  day.     The  natro-beuzoate    of  cafft*ine,  two  or  three 
grains  every  two  or  three  hours,  may  give  comfort  for  the  da3\ 

The  author  has  seen  sometimes  immediat/C  benefit,  but  as  yet  no 
cure,  from  the  use  of  the  fresh  thyroid  extract  sulK'utaneously  and 
from  the  administration  of  the  desiccated  extract  in  powder,  gr. 
v.-xv,  in  capsule,  three  or  four  times  a  day.  Wette  reported  of 
thirty  cases  of  thyroidectomy  collected  in  the  literature  twenty -six 
improvements  or  cures,  two  deaths.  Trendelenberg  declares  that  the 
cures  are  not  permanent. 

Excitement  and  imprudence  are  quickly  punished.  The  habits  of 
life  must  be  nicely  regidated. 


MYXCJEDEMA. 


Disease  or  destruction  (extirpation)  of  the  thyroid  gland  begets 
>r  is  followed  by  three  sets  of  symptoms — nervous,  vascular,  and 
Jietabolic,  The  mind  becomes  melancholy,  morose,  apathetic,  and 
imbecile*     Palpitations  set  in,  tachycardia,  as  in  Basedow's  disease, 
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with  pallor  and  anaemia.  The  number  of  bloocl  corpuscles  is  sensibly 
reduced,  and  tho  haemoglobin  is  correspondingly  lessened,  ThemLisi 
curious  c4iange  occurs  in  the  tissues,  which  show  a  mucoid  degenera- 
tion with  fBdema.  This  so-called  m3^xoedema  is  most  visible  in  the 
face  and  iiands,  which  swell  Ui  assume  a  groas  and  revolting  loiik. 
The  cheeks  are  puffed  oot»  the  lips  protrude  like  sausages,  the  chin 
bulges,  and  the  neck  grows  so  big  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  turn  the 
heaih  The  hairs  fall,  the  eyebrows  are  scant,  the  crines  axillares 
absent  altogether.  Tho  eyelids  swell  to  such  extent  as  to  pni*hi<v 
ptosis.  The  cornea  is  often  barely  visible  through  a  narrow  slit. 
The  face  is  a  repulsive  mask.  At  the  same  time  the  strength  i$ 
greatly  reduced,  the  patient  |)ants  on  walking  or  must  actually  ob- 
serve the  I'ecumbent  posture. 

Schiff  observed  that  the  dangers  of  thy ruideetomy  could  be  ob- 
viated by  the  insertion  into  the  abdominal  cavity  of  the  t  hyroid  glariil 
of  another  animal  of  the  same  species.  Horsley  suggested  the  prin- 
ciple in  man,  and  Bircher  (18'J0)  ^ictually  put  it  in  practice  with  good 
results.  Launelongue,  Walter,  Macpherson,  Oeraud  follower!  quick- 
ly with  cases.  Howntz,  Mackenzie,  and  Fox  fed  the  gland  of  the  sheep 
to  patients  thus  affected.  Murray  and  Beatty  injected  the  extract 
of  tho  gland  subcutaneously,  and  White  administered  it  internally- 
The  dose  of  the  desiccated  gland  extract  is  five  to  fifteen  grains  thrve 
times  a  day.  All  patients  are  improved,  many  are  actually  cnttni, 
under  this  treatment. 

Acute  gnttre,  which  is  now  l>elieved  tu  be  au  inteetiiju^  iliHt-aK 
whose  cause  is  introduced  with  tlie  drinking-water,  is  sometime* 
quickly  and  completely  cui'ed  by  large  doses  of  quinine. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  BLOOD  VESSELS. 

ARTERIO-SCLEROSIS. 

Arterio-sclerosis  ;  atheroma  {ti^ffpif,  porridge — Le.y  ^umous) — 
Degeneration  of  the  arteries,  fatty  and  atheromatous,  usually  ft*' 
tended  with  thickening  of  the  intima,  later  also  the  media.  Artr 
rio-sclerosis  is  a  natural  process  in  age,  where  it  is  found  assoeiatetl 
with  other  evidence  of  senescence,  arcus  senilis,  atrophy  of  the  Ind* 
neys,  and  general  atrophy,  and  the  degenerati<tn  is  an  e.xjtressi^'Ts  "f 
involution. 

The  condition  is  precipitated  in  maturity  and  vcaith  e- 
alcuhol,  syphilids,  and  gout  ;  hence  it  is  that  **  a  man  is  a- 
arteries,''     It  may  occur  in  any  condition  which  raises  the  preasu''^ 
in  the  arterial   system — hard  work,  luxurv,    sedentary  life— and  i* 
found  usually  in  association  with  hypertropliy  of  the  left  ventrick' 
It  arises  also  in  connection  with  retention  of  toxic  elementd,  dialMytc**. 
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Tira?mia,  gout.  Men  are  affected  oiore  frequently  than  women,  old 
>eople  than  young.  The  vessels  under  gi-eatest  ntiain  suffer  first — 
wit,  in  the  onler  of  descending  frequency,  the  ascending  aorta, 
,he  arch  of  the  aorbx,  the  descending  aorta,  the  splenic,  iliac,  and 
crural  arteries,  coronary  arteries,  cerebral  arteries,  uterine  arteries, 
l>rachiaL  uhiar,  radial  artery,  etc.  The  disease  ijrocess  sliows  itself 
I  us  a  simple  thickening  of  the  intima  from  hyjKtrplasia  of  the  connec- 
^^^ve  tissue,  and  is  followed  by  fatty  degeneration  Avith  the  deposit  of 
^^fealcareous  matt-er,  often  by  subsequent  ulceration  and  cicatfization. 
^KThe  vessel  loses  its  resilience,  becomes  thick  and  rough.  Deposits 
^H>f  chalky  matter,  which  aggregate  to  form  plates,  substitute  the 
^niatural  tissue.  Witli  the  disintegration  of  this  matter,  detritus,  fatty 
matter,  cholesterln,  tibrin  from  the  blood  are  deposited  up<3u  the  sur- 
face to  constitute  the  athoronuitous — /.e.,  grueldike — ulcer.  In  con* 
se<iuence  of  the  inereaseil  resistance  offerecl  to  the  action  of  the  heart 
the  vessel  becomes  elongatetl,  serpentine,  dilated  into  aneurisms,  aud 
so  friable  as  to  suffer  rupture.  The  thickening  of  the  intima  is  often 
h  so  great  as  to  lea4l  td  throniliosis  with  more  or  less  perfect  occlusion 
^Hfcndarteritis  obliterans). 

^H  Sffnqjlonts. — The  condition  is  sometimes  easily  recognized.  Athe- 
^pomatous  vessels  may  lie  seen  or  felt  in  the  radial  and  temportd  re- 
^  gions  as  t(jrtuous,  puls^iting  tubes,  unyielding*  rigid  to  the  touch. 
Sometimes  the  artery  at  the  wrist  feels  like  a  chain  of  beads.  More 
frequently  these  vessels  escape  while  internal  arteries  are  affected. 
Hypertrophy  of  the  heart  without  other  explanation  (valve  lesion. 
Bright  s  disease),  in  association  with  dise^iso  which  might  produce 
the  condition,  may  lead  to  {liagnosis.  Attacks  of  angina  pectoris 
and  cardiac  asthma  may  indicate  sclerosis  uf  the  coronary  arteries. 
Tifc  diameters  of  the  heart  are  increased  on  account  of  hypertrt»j)hy 
or  dilatation.  The  impact  is  more  violent  and  extensive,  the  apex 
Somewhat  dislocated.  The  pulse  is  fulh  strong,  and  unyielding  :  it 
may  be  retarded.  The  aortic  valve  sound,  heard  best  at  the  base  at 
the  second  right  interspace,  is  accentuated.  Hemorrhage  or  evi- 
dence of  softening  may  indicate  rupture,  anourisnial  dilatation, 
thrombosis  or  embolism  of  the  brain  arterites.  Sooner  or  later  super- 
vene the  signs  of  dilatation  and  degeneration  of  the  heart,  with 
oedema,  sta.sis,  sometimes  with  uraemia  in  connection  with  Bright  s 

K'^^'^^^ase  and  with  gangrene  in  cojmeetion  with  dial>et.es. 
The  (haguosis  rests  upon  the  hyiJC^rirophy  of  the  left  ventricle  in 
ociation  with  increased  tension  in  the  vessels,  independent  of  phy 
siological  overgrowth,  valvular  disease,  Bright's  disease,  etc. 

The  progtiosis  is  always  grave.  The  patient  stands  in  constant 
nger  of  cerebral  hfeniorrhage,  thrombosis,  and  embolism.  Through 
'ection  of  the  coronary  arteries  he  is  menaced   also  with  angina 
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pectoris  and  cardiac  asthma.  With  the  perfection  of  piH>per  appara- 
tus  it  must  8onn  be  the  case  that  estimate  of  the  iluratiun  of  Ufe.  as 
for  annuities,  Hfe  insurance,  etc.,  will  be  baj^ed  hirgely  upou  the  pres- 
sure of  the  blooil  in  the  arteries. 

The  treatineni  must  address  itself  to  the  cause,  and  may  beeffi 
cacioos  only  when  the  cause — alcohoHsm,  gout,  diabetes — may  Ije  i\^ 
moved.  The  diet  ami  the  mode  of  life  must  be  regulated  to  the  neir 
or  developing  conditions.  Exercise  in  the  ojien  air  (horseliack).  tin? 
free  libation  of  mineral  waters,  simple,  wholesome  ft*od.  rejijular 
sleep,  good  habits,  and  cheerful  surroundings  longest  poHtjione  or 
best  protect  the  patient  against  the  remoter  evils  of  this  disease. 

Alan  us  advises  the  exhibition  of  a  mixed  diet,  especially  of  meat, 
basing  the  recommendation  upon  the  observation  that  the  Hindoue, 
%vho  feed  exclusively  upon  rice,  and  certain  quite  3-oung  monks  id 
cloisters,  with  other  vegetarians,  suffer  premature  arterio  sclerusis 
(atheroma)  from  deposit  of  the  excess  of  mineral  salts. 
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The  lack  of  resilience  imparted  to  an  artery  by  arterio-sclemsis 
causes  it  to  yield  before  the  impact  of  blocjd  and  leads  to  dilatation 
of  its  walls.  The  dilatation  may  be  saccular,  cylindrical,  or  spindle- 
sba]>ed  Because  subjected  to  greatest  pressure  it  occurs  mc»st  fre- 
quently in  the  ascending  aorta  and  in  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  Sucli 
a  dilatation  constitute?*  au  aneurisnt  {aviufturco^  to  widen)*  which 
may  vary  from  a  scarcely  porce]»til>le  enlargement  to  the  size  of  a 
man's  head.  The  sac  of  the  aneurism  is  tilled  with  blood,  which 
coagulates  in  layers,  and  from  which  fragments  may  be  detached  tr» 
constitute  emboli,  Meu  are  affected  more  frequently  than  women* 
because  men  are  the  more  frequent  subjects  of  the  cause  of  artei^c** 
sclerosis — to  wit,  syphilis,  alcohol,  hard  work,  and  gout.  The  great 
majority  of  cases  occur,  therefore,  between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  fifn\ 

The  si/itipiotiis  depend  chiefly  upon  ])ressure,  and  occur  in  num- 
ber and  severity  according  to  the  direction  of  the  growth  anJ  the 
structures  implicated.  Aneurism  remains  for  a  long  time  latent. 
Synqitoms  are  absent  altogetlier  in  one-tifth  of  cases.  Among  the 
subjective  symptoms  may  be  mentioned  seftsatiofts  of  fulriess.  p^^' 
safion  and  ojjijjre^^i"o/i,  pains  in  the  chest  or  back,  vertigu,  hmd- 
€iche,  hoarseneifs,  ef(\  As  these  symptoms  ma}^  be  all  due  to  inanj 
causes,  the  objective  symptoms  assume  prominence.  Inspection  Hi«)* 
reveal  distention. /o//f/n/f/ 0/  the  chest,  i)r  the  actual  presence  of  * 
pulsating  tumor.  Usually  the  pulsation  is  felt  on  the  rigliiorleft 
of  the  sternum,  or  bi^^veen  the  spinal  column  and  the  j^capnl 
carding  as  the  aneurism  is  situated  in  the  ascemUng  aorta »  i» 
the  aorta,  or  descending  aorta.     Sometimes  it  is  first  apprecintai  hy 
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ie  finger  introduced  behind  the  sternum  in  the  neck,  when  the  head 
retracted  and  the  larynx  hfted  up.  The  aneurismal  bruit  may 
^  heard  in  these  situations  or  along  the  line  of  the  carotids.  As 
le  disease  advances,  a  tumor,  most  frequently  at  the  second  right 
terepace,  becomes  more  and  more  visible,  or  dulness  in  this  region 
dicates  its  presence.  Softi  blowing  sounds  are  heard  on  ausculta- 
)n  in  both  systole  and  diastole.  The  sounds  are  intensified  with 
sufficiency  or  stenosis  at  the  aortic  valves.  The  heart  is  often  dis- 
aced  toward  the  left  in  aneurism  of  the  ascending  aorta,  and  to- 
ird  the  right  in  aneurism  of  the  descending  aorta.  Sometimes  the 
ood  wave  is  unequally  distributed  to  the  two  sides,  so  that  the 
ft  radial  and  carotid  pulse  may  be  feebler  or  retarded.  The 
hygmograph  shows  retluction  in  the  line  of  tiscent,  absence  of  sec- 


Fio.  25*.  Fio.  263. 

^to.  S53.— Aoeurlsm  of  femoral  artery :  a,  adrentitia  ;  6.  intitna ;  c,  muecularis,  prcnentonly  at 
ranee  of  aac  (Weber). 
'lo.  958.— Aneurisms,  a,  a,  of  the  liypogastric  arter}-. 

dary  vibrations.  The  veins  of  the  thorax  and  the  upper  extremi- 
8,  on  account  of  interference  with  the  return  ciirrent  from  com- 
)8sion  of  the  right  auricle,  may  become  tortuous,  and  oedema  may 
relop  upon  the  side  of  the  chest— conditions  more  frequently 
countered  in  mediastinal  tumors  than  aneurisms.  Dyspmea  and 
gnosis  may  develop  from  direct  compression  of  the  trachea  and 
>nchi,  and  dysphagia  from  compression  of  the  oesophagus. 
^arseness  of  voices  a|)honia  from  paresis  and  paralysis  of  the  left 
sal  cord,  is  often  an  early  symptom  of  pressure  on  the  left  recur- 
it  nerve.  Double  paralysis  occurs  more  frequently  in  tumors. 
essure  upon  the  brachial  plexus  develops  pain,  parcesthesicFy  and 
rests  in  the  upper  extremities.     The  gradual  development  of  the 


Fio.  S5I.— Aneurisra  of  the  Aort& :  a,  «orta ;  e.  a  fuAiform  uieiirtsm  of  tiBoendiam  i 
nlcatlaic  at  b  Mrltb  Uie  ilJIated  aorta  ;  d,  rib  adiier^ut  to  sax:  of  aueuHnn ;  e«  slinitikeD  AOftlo  fil«^ 

paresis  in  the  abdomen  or  lower  extremities.  The  condition  \a  oft*^o 
mistaken  foi'  neuralgia  or  rheumatism  for^  months,  sometimes  for 
years,  until  the  tumor  makes  itself  manifest.  Sometimes  thediago<^ 
sis  is  only  made  by  the  collapse  which  follows  rupture*  The  WW*^ 
rism  ma)'  thus  discharge  itself  suddenly  with  sudden  deaths  ^ 
gradually  with  the  symptoms  of  chronic  aufemia. 

Aneurism  of  the  aorta  ma}*  at  any  time  terminate  suddenly^  '^ 
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for  years  with  slight  or  severe  symptoms.  Aneurism  of  the 
aorta  may  discharge  itself  into  the  oesophagus  or  stomach 
tended  with  haematemesis,  or  into  the  trachea  or  bronchi  to 
suffocation,  into  the  pericardium  to  cause  sudden  death.  On 
of  defective  nutrition  it  is  often  attended  with  tuberculosis, 
m  of  the  abdominal  aorta  may  discharge  itself  into  the  peri- 
LC.  left  pleura,  intestine,  and  stomach.  Sometimes  the  blood 
ia  fills  the  aneurism  and  the  patient  makes  a  perfect  recov- 

liagnosis  rests  upon  the  recognition  of  a  cause — alcoholism, 
gout,  trauma  with  the  sig^s  of  pressure, 

oedema,  dysphagia — and  the  discovery 
?tuating,  pulsating  tumor  with  bruits  at 
ad  right  interspace  and  in  the  jugulum. 

is  distinguished  by  its  greater  extent, 
-alls,  points  or  surfaces  indicating  suppu- 
Malignant  growths  show  no  fluctuation 
ition.  Doubt  which  may  not  be  settled 
ul  examination  may  be  dispelled  by  the 
tion  of  the  finest  needle  of  the  aspirator — 
ure,  according  to  Fiirbringer,  unattended 
r  danger. 

prognosis  is  always  grave.     The  danger 
rupture  and  compression  of  important 

3S. 

treatment  should  address  itself  to  the 

the  cure  of  alcoholism,  syphiUs,  and  gout.  anei^iiZi^trciot' 

t    outlook  is  offered  in  syphilitic  arterio-  surrounded  by  dense  lay- 

,  where  systematic  use  of  mercurial  oint-  IZ^^'^^^!^^^^^^'"^ 
d  iodide  of  potassium  may  be  followed 
?  best  results.  Repeated  subcutaneous  injection  of  ergotin 
)tinic  acid  sometimes  leads  to  contraction  of  the  sac.  Acu- 
?  and  galvano-puncture,  the  introduction  of  fluids,  the  intro- 
of  solids  (wire)  to  bring  about  coagulation  of  the  blood,  are 
:es,  not  unattended  with  danger  (embolism),  sometimes  re- 
)  in  protection  against  the  greater  evils  of  aneurism. 

PHLEBITIS. 

veiuH  show  the  same  changes  as  the  arteries,  but  less  fre- 
and  in  a  less  pronounced  form.  Fattj'  degeneration,  athe- 
lerosis,  are  changes  which  begin  in  the  intima  of  the  veins  as 
n  the  arteries,  and  lead  likewise  to  dilatation,  phlebectasis, 
rupture.     The  most  common  lesion  is  the  formation,  in  con- 
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nection  with  the  infections  (typhoid  fever,  pneumonia,  septicaemia^ 
dysentery),  of  a  thrombus,  which  occurs  especially  in  the  veins  of  the 
lower  extremities  (milk  leg)  and  the  pelvis,  not  infrequently  in  the 
sintiBes  of  the  dura  mater,  more  rarely  in  the  portal  veins — ^pylephle- 
bitis.    Cicatrization  may  occur  in  the  region  of  the  thrombus,  with 


Fig.  SM,— Oblit*fratioD  of  right  femoral  wlo.  showing  remains  of  Athromhoeifl  thf«ejr««ftlitl(icv 
denth:  u,  sit*  of  obliteration  ;  6,  r,  d.  collective  tissue  in  iDt<?iior.of  Tern  uid  iu  bfUirlKs *  «< 
recent  tbrombuB.    Natuj^n]  sixe  (ZJegler). 

contraction  and  obliteration,  so  that  the  vein  may  be  converted 
into  a  fibrous  cord.  Circulation  must  now  be  conducted  by  col- 
lateral veins.  Calcification  may  occur,  with  the  formation  of  pWe- 
boliths,  or  toxic  processes  may  result  in  suppuration. 


CHAPTEE  YIIJ. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  BLOOD. 


Affections  or  anonialiea  of  tlio  blond  L-oneeni  both  quantity  and 
quality,  and  in  either  case  are  felt  from  the  nature  and  distribution 
of  this  circuhiting  fluid  in  every  organ  of  the  body. 

»To  get  re!ial)le  data  blood  muf^t  be  examined  fresh,  Ft^rtunat^ly, 
a  drop  or  two,  as  taken  with  a  fine  lance  {not  with  a  needle)  from 
the  finger  or  from  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  suffice  for  all  clinical  pur- 
poses. Blood  thu8  collected,  as  it  exudes,  is  studied  ^nthout  pi'es- 
sure  from  the  cover  glass,  that  first  the  pi'ocess  of  nuramulation  may 
be  observed.  This  pro<?ess  occurs  in  all  healthy  blood.  Absence  of 
it  or  imperfe<*t  performance  of  it  indicates  at  once  the  existence  of  a 
grave  disease.  Second,  the  fresh  drop  is  studied  as  to  its  corpus- 
cular elements — their  number,  size,  color,  shape,  nucleation,  relative 

^proportions,  etc.    A  solution  of  common  salt,  U.75  per  cent,  will  keep 

■  the  corpuscles  unaltered  ffjr  longer  study. 

Excesses  in  quftntt'tf/  are  distin*^uished  as  plethora  (;rA^/So?, 
fulness),  which  is  recognizetl  by  fulness  of  vessels,  flushing  of  the 
face,  headache,  tension  of  the  pulse,  increased  impact  of  the  heart, 
palpitation,  etc.  Such  plethora  is  noticed  after  suppression  of  liab- 
itual  haemorrhages,  ha:Hiiorrhoids,  epistaxis,  menorrhagia,  and  after 
ti*ansfusion.  Flushing  of  the  face,  with  dilatation  of  vessels,  may 
mean  not  general  l>ut  local  plethora  in  paretic  and  dilated  blood 
vessels.  The  plethora  of  the  drinker,  in  association  with  acne,  may 
be  thus  wholly  paretic  and  local  Plethora  is  called  serous  when  the 
propc^rtion  of  water  is  above  eighty  per  cent.  Serous  plethora,  which 
gives  rise  to  local  cedema  and  general  anasarca,  is  observed  more 
especially  in  disease  of  the  kidneys.  The  blood  is  diminished  in 
amount  after  hea\y  losses,  hiBmoptysis,  hfBmatemesis,  or  other  haem- 
orrhage, to  constitute  the  condition  called  olig^emia  or,  more  com- 
monly  but  improperly j,  anjemia. 

Anomalies  of  eomjtosttiou  exist  in  hydraemia  (vdojp,  water),  a 
relative  increase  of  water,  observed  especially  in  Bright's  disease  ; 
and  anh^'drfemia,  a  relative  decrease  of  water,  observed  after  pro- 
fuse watery  discharges,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  cholera  morbus,  and 
Asiatic  cholera. 
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-niipir  .zi»is!«ttdiMii»  *:i  ufae  htx»d  occur  in  the  course  of  fevers, 
irrer  "he  durst  -mr^.  etc.  Changes  in  the  haemoglobin  are  best 
->nmatfc»i  ly  -netfcns  re  •j'^wer?'  baBmoglobinometer.  The  normal 
per  •^ur  jc  TiPmciTJ  bin  fgw  in  the  male,  13.77;  in  the  female,  12.59. 
jiD  'riiiin^'n  -jmficiifnij  jecnrate  for  practical  purposes  is  obtained  by 
11^  -  M  nmetrTe  :*?sc.  Tbe  color  imparted  by  dissolving  a  drop  of 
nt « *i  ji  iiijclle»i  -wuwr  is  compan»l  with  a  previously  prepared  nor- 
•muL'^  .".'iiTv-i  x-jk^ik  Tbe  sLiae  devised  by  Fleischl  gives  a  scale  of 
-j^-r.-vutiw?*.  L7  »  ii^iiiesc  in  the  new-bom,  is  reduced  to  one-half  in 
-iit:  ±r<  j-^tfcTS  :c  — ^.  izj-'Wdsses  from  the  age  of  twent>"-one  to  forty- 
i-.-x-.  ti.i  :>i  iisrc  .irirfcr*  nsdiaced.  The  luemoglobin  corresponds 
■'..  5*>-  rcT  zj:c  ihsctiiwtj,  to  the  number  of  red  blood  corpuscles. 
>  ruiT*  ">r  iz>.Tftfc*o  I^.*  p*?r  cent  above  the  normal.  It  is  reduced 
n  «^-*^»^'--*^  iz.  iZ  rs  focnasw  in  malnutrition  from  any  cause,  tuber- 
. '^.^Nik  .-SiZsc^r.  :r  :cber  oacbexiasw  It  is  especially  diminished  in 
.wr>  uz:  —  .•ii:c,>52s.  j^frzioioQS  anannia,  and  leukaemia.  The  reduc- 
-r.  ii  z.  .ff>c^»czi&  r:ii:<  par:i&el  with  the  reduction  in  red  blood  cor- 
:•  wT<  'ir*^  w=:£jr  iz  ciil-.-w^^w  notwithstanding  the  reduction  of  haemo- 
c>  V.3.  tie  A:rro?cies  may  h?  normal  in  nvmiber.  Haemoglobin 
::'..»'  \f  :*5o:3k>^£  1 "  i^r  «>«it  heJow  the  normal.  In  marked  reduction 
-;>•  *ii>\£  :5i  v<s>iy  p*je. 

Ttv    il'rczziZiJt^f^  T*jz5S  in  the  blood  in  combination  with  the 

\f  •  iXT'  0L7  jkZ'i  :z  ?i.'lunc'Z  in  the  plasma  (8  to  10  per  cent).     In- 

-,«<     » v->:r.\l>czi-.z.>iii<'  vvcurs  in  association  with  inspissation  of 

:>,    'i\a:    .l-v?Vi.«^-  'z,v;vAlbuminc»sis^  with  by  dnemia  and  marasmus. 

"v.^rv.  vix'C.  x*x::<cs  zormally  in  the  proportion  of  0.1  to  0.4  per 
-  -.  .  'uiv  >  *.v.crt\Si2^.  zywrinc^isHo  1  per  cent,  as  in  croupous 
•--M.'Kir  .i.  jiicu:^*  7~-uziA::>m,  etc.;  or  decreased  (hypinosis)  in  the 
>;...t.      r  vv  .','C2>  a:..:  v':4rkMis  poisonings  (pnissic  acid,  sulphuretted 

>^,.*  >;'»*^i.l  :x>5  ".r.  The  blvxxl  in  the  proportion  of  0.85  per  cent. 

\,-. ...  rvA^    ^  ,>cxv-*.0'  n.^rkvd  in  the  sputum  of  pneumonia,  and 

-.»,.v\.*.-^-vv    :^  ^.wv"— ^^"^^  evidence  of  resolution.     The  sign  lia> 

^   ...vo    V     :>  ^  .v,>T  >cncviT  has  been  learned  that  the  variatioas 

.  •.    ^vv'"   - ^^    '-^   •'^"*'-     R^'^luctions  are  in  all  cases  speedily  regn* 

x  **.<w^   -x    >r.  x«-h\*^h  exists  normally  in  the  proportion  of  0.1  to 

XX     \x'      N.A.-^^^v  -.Ts<>"   in  increased,  or  milky,  opacity  of  the 

.^    ^  :v    »:5»4*.-x\v^,  Aftor  excessive  indulgence  in  fat,  obesity, 

*>;...>;.   *  ^*'^.7;v^  ^v  V.bxmiinoid  degenerations,  affections  of  the 

. ,  s  ^^  o>;.':    Hvr.  r.-iArasmus.     Globules  of  fat  maj-  escaix?  fn>ni 

^     V   x     v,*.-*  "*  sVr  -.roaries  to  bone,  to  block  capillaries  in  the 

V  ..X     v   Mrv;"iKV  the  dangerous  aflPection  known  as  fatty em- 
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Increase  of  grape  sugar,  which  exists  normally  in  the  proportion 
of  0.1  to  0.15  per  cent  of  the  plasma,  is  observed  after  haemorrhage 
Hud  in  the  course  of  diabetes.  Any  excess  above  0.9  per  cent  is  ex- 
creted with  the  urine. 

Urea,  which  may  exist  in  normal  blood  in  the  proportion  of  0.016 
per  cent,  and  urates  (traces),  accumulate  in  consequence  of  disease 
of  the  kidneys  and  failure  of  elimination,  to  produce  the  condition 
known  as  uraemia  {oipov,  urine).  Increase  of  uric  acid  occurs  in 
gout. 

Increase  of  bile  pigment,  cholsemia  {xo^^,  bile),  shows  itself  in 
icterus.  Small  quantities  are  detected  in  the  blood  by  filtration  of 
the  serum,  withdrawn  by  cupping  and  separated  from  the  clot,  and 
coagulation  at  70°  to  80°  C.  After  repeated  heating  to  50°  to  G0°  C, 
serum  assumes,  in  the  presence  of  bile,  a  grass-green  color.  Disso- 
lution of  the  red  blood  corpuscles,  with  liberation  of  coloring  matter, 
constitutes  haemoglobinaemia  and  haemoglobinuria.  These  condi- 
tions occur  in  consequence  of  'the  infections,  freezing,  extensive 
bums,  after  transfusion  of  heterogeneous  blood,  in  poisoning  by  chlo- 
rate of  potash,  tincture  of  iodine,  arsenic,  etc.  (Stintzing).  Melanae- 
mia  results  from  dissolution  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles  and  libera- 
tion of  black  pigment  granules  in  the  course  of  malaria.  Small 
quantities  of  air  may  make  the  round  of  the  circulation  and  be  ab- 
sorbed without  damage.  Larger  quantities  make  the  blood  foamy, 
block  the  right  heart  or  pulmonary  vessels,  and  thus  produce  sudden 
death. 

Alterations  of  the  corpuscular  elements  concern  number,  color, 
form,  and  composition. 

Healthy  male  blood  should  contain  5,000,000  red  corpuscles,  fe- 
male 4,000,000,  to  the  cubic  millimetre.  Plethora  of  corpuscles 
(polycythaemia)  {rroXvs,  xvros,  many  cell)  may  increase  the  number 
to  7,000,000,  with  increase  of  haemoglobin  from  13  to  16  per  cent. 
Conditions  which  lead  to  inspissation  of  the  blood,  watery  dis- 
charges, etc.,  produce  this  effect.  Blood  corpuscles  may  be  increased 
in  high  degrees  of  heart  failure  to  8,800,000  in  one  cubic  millimetre. 
Decrease  (oligocythaemia)  is  a  constant  attendant  of  aniemia, 
chronic  diseases  marked  by  malnutrition,  and  marasmus.  The  blood 
corpuscles  maybe  decreased  in  pernicious  anaemia  to  1,000,000  or 
500,000  to  the  cubic  millimetre. 

Blood  corpuscles  increased  in  size  to  a  diameter  of  9.5-10.0  fx 
and  over  are  called  giant  blood  cells — macrocytes.  They  are  seen  in 
certain  anaemias,  chlorosis,  cholaemia,  lead  poisoning,  especially  after 
haemorrhages,  and  often  in  connection  with  microcytes.  Corpuscles 
decreased  to  6.5  //  are  called  dwarf  corpuscles.  Microcytes  are 
small,  globular  bodies  which  are  found  in  high  fever,  severe  chronic 
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amemia,  extensive  bums,  poisoning  by  mor|>hia,  carbolic  acid,  and 
especially  in  sei>tiereniia*    Megalobki^sts  are  g^iant  cells  with  nuclei. 

ChangeH  of  form  are  distinguished  as  poikilocj-losis  (ttoixi^o^, 
varied).  Such  alterations  are  seen  in  light  degree  in  chlorosis,  len- 
kminia,  and  secondary  anemia  ;  in  high  degree  in  progressive  per- 
nicious anieraia. 

The  number  of  white  blood  corpuscles  is  more  variable  than  that 
of  the  red.  A  cubic  millimetre  of  blood  contains,  on  the  average, 
5,<JO0  to  10,000  white  curpiisele-s,  TJie  proportion  of  white  to  red 
ranges  between  1  :  400  and  1  :  1000.  Amoeboid  motion  contiiiues, 
under  heat  and  oioistiire,  two  to  three  hours.  The  leucoex^teis.  as 
they  may  be  stained,  are  divided  (Ehrlieh)  into  (1)  basophile,  which 
may  be  colored  with  ba^iic  aniline  dyes  (methylene  violet,  fuchsdn), 
found  in  connective  tissue  (*'mast "  cells)  but  not  in  normal  blood; 
(2)  eosiuophile,  whose  grannies  take  up  the  acid   dyes,  esjiecially 

eoHin,  rart^ly  found  in  normal  blood ; 
{o}  neutrophile,  colored  with  neutral 
dyes  (methylene  blue,  acid  fucbsin). 
winch  form  tlte  bulk  of  the  whit«  oar- 
puscles  of  the  blood.  All  the  pus  cor- 
puscles belong  to  this  group. 

White  blood  corpuscles  are  further 
divided  into  mononucleai"  and  pt:>lyuu- 
clear  cells.  The  mononuclear  cells  con- 
stitute 25  per  cent  (varying  between  1' 
and  35  per  cent)  and  the  polynuelear  75  per  cent  of  the  wh<.>le  number. 
Transition  forms  are  not  infrequent. 

Absolute  increase  in  nimilxr  indicates  either  leukocytosis  or  leu- 
kaemia. Leukocytosis  is  a  relative  incix?ase  from  1  :  400  to  1  r50.  It 
rrccurs,  as  a  rule,  in  the  course  of  the  acute  infections  and  chronic 
wasting  diseases.  The  proportion  may  be  reduced  in  the  death  ^^y- 
ny  to  1  : 5  (Litt^en).  The  reduction  reaches  in  leuka?mia  its  higbe^t 
grmie  :  it  may  fall  to  1  : 1.  Increase  in  tlie  eosinophile  cells  indicates 
leuk-emia.  The  sign  is  of  not  so  much  value  in  children,  whero 
these  cells  may  be  increased  to  15  to  20  per  cent  of  the  whole  nwni* 
her  of  leukocytes,  independent  of  affections  of  the  spleen  or  bones. 

BLOOD    PARASITES. 

The  parasites  found  in  the  blood  are  both  animal  and  ve^ta!)lc- 
The  animal  parasites,  Distoma,  Filaria,  and  Plasmodium  maUiria'. 
have  been  already  described. 

In  examining  for  vegi»table  parasites  (bacteria),  the  end  of  tli<? 
finger  punctured  for  blood  must  be  first  thoroughly  washed  withaosp 


Fut.  5?flT,— Poikjlocytha^mift  :  o,  nor- 
mftJ^  h^  redueed  red  blood  corpuBcles; 
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and  sublimate  solution  I :  lOOO,  and  this  solution  subsequently 
washed  off  with,  first,  alcohol,  then  ether.  The  lancet,  cooled  after 
ha\ing  been  heated  to  redness,  makes  the  slight  cut  necessary  to  se- 
cure the  blood.  The  slide  and  cover  glass  must  be  cleaned  and  dis- 
infected like  the  finger.  The  drop  of  blood  should  he  dried  under  a 
l>ell-glass  cover  and  then  heated ,  or  should  be  three  times  drawn 
through  the  flame  of  an  alcohol  lam])  to  fix  it*  The  preparation  is 
stained  with  the  aniline  or  other  coloring  matters,  as  already  specified. 
A  guod  microscope  is  required,  pro^nded  with  a  condenser,  best  with 
the  Abl»e  illuminating  apparatus. 

Of  the  bacteria  found  in  the  blomh  the  Bacillus  anthracis  and  the 
recurreus  spirillum  are  sutKciently  distinguished,  so  far  as  the  diseases 
of  man  are  concerned,  by  their  morpliology  alone.  The  bacilhis  of 
glanders  is  readily  recognized  by  inoculation,  and  the  typhoid  bacil- 
lus demands  culture  to  confirm  a  diagnosis. 

The  tubercle  bacillus  msLj  he  disclosed  after  the  manner  speci- 
fied in  the  study  of  the  sputum,  but  is  more  readily  shown  l>y  the 
method  of  Gabett.  The  preparation  of  blood  is  immersed  two  min- 
utes in  the  solution  of  carljol  fuchsin  specified,  in  a  watch  glass.  It 
is  then  washed  off  with  ilistilled  water,  and  tliereupon  immersed  for 
about  one  minute  in  a  methyleue-blue  and  sulphiiric-aeid  solutii>u 
(metliylene  blue  one  to  two  parts  ;  sulphuric  acid,  twenty-five  per 
cent  solution,  one  hundred  parts  :  both  solutions  to  be  filtered).  The 
methylene-blue  solution  is  to  be  decolorized  immediat^'ly  and  stained 
as  specified  in  the  study  of  the  sputum,  A  power  of  four  hundred 
diameters  displays  the  deep-red  tubercle  bacilli  on  ^  delicate  blue 
ground  without  other  tone  of  red.  These  solutions  of  Gabett  have  the 
advantage  that  they  keep  for  months.  The  exauiinatiou  of  the  blood 
is  made  only  in  acute  miliary  tuberculosis,  in  which  all  sputum  is 
absent :  and  as  the  bacilli  are  in  all  cases  so  few  and  far  apart.,  the 
blrK)d.  a  venesection -co  pfub  shonhl  l>e  allowed  to  stand  several 
hours  and  the  sediment  and  clot  broken  up  l^e  with  a  ghtss  rod. 
After  this  procedure  an  unmistakable  specimen  or  t^vo  is  usuaUy 
found.  But  while  a  positive  discovery  de^^lares  the  diagnosis,  nega- 
tive evidence  does  not  exclude  the  disease. 

Lepra  bacilli  have  be^n  found  in  the  blood  in  the  beginning  of 
a  new  eruption.  The  diagnosis  is  usually  made,  however,  from  the 
masses  in  the  skin.  The  bacilh  of  lepra  closely  resemble  those  of 
tuberculosis,  but  differ  from  them  and  all  other  bacteria  in  the  fact 
that  they  are  colored  red  by  immersion  six  minutes  iua  concentrateil 
alcoholic  solution  of  fuchsiu  and  subsequent  washing  of  the  super- 
fluous color  in  a  mixture  of  nitric  acid  one  part,  alcohol  ten  parts. 
Lll  other  bacteria  are  colorless — i.e.,  are  decolorized  bv  this  metlnHl. 
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ANJEMIA. 

Ancemia  {dv,  without,  afpia,  blood),  more  properly  oligsemk 
{oXiyo?,  little),  acute  and  chronic,  is  called  primary  or  esgential 
when  its  cause  is  concealed,  and  secondary  when  it  occurs  in  the 
course,  or  in  consequence,  of  various  discoverable  diseases. 

Anaemia  is  most  acute  after  direct  loss  of  blood,  from  whatever 
cause,  whether  the  hsDmorrhage  be  manifest  or  concealed—ulcer  of 
the  stomach,  rupture  of  aneurism,  tubal  pregnancy,  etc.  Tolerance 
to  haemorrhage  varies.  Infants  and  aged  people  fall  into  eollaiHe 
with  losses  which  might  be  safely  endured  at  maturity.  Women  en- 
dure hsDmorrhage  better  than  men,  the  thin  better  than  the  obeae» 
The  loss  of  a  third  of  the  whole  amount  of  blood  is  necessarily  fatal; 
the  loss  of  a  less  amount,  whereby  the  blood  corpuscles  are  reduced 
one-half— from  5,000,000  to  2,500,000  to  2,000,000  in  one  cubic  milli- 
metre, in  disproportion  thus  to  the  amount  of  the  blood  itself— i» 
often  fatal.  Blood  corpuscles  are  rapidly  restored  in  convalescence 
at  the  rate  of  150,000  to  170,000  per  day  (Laache).  The  hapmo- 
globin  is  not  so  quickly  restored;  hence  the  more  persistent  pallor  of 
the  skin. 

Symptoms, — Acute  anaemia,  as  from  haemorrhage,  is  attended  by 
pallor,  cyanosis,  and  collapse;  the  skin  is  cold  and  clammy;  the 
heart's  action  is  weak  and  fluttering.  Ringing  in  the  ears,  vertigOt 
dyspnoea,  precordial  anxiety,  retching  and  vomiting,  faintness,  con- 
vulsions, and  loss  of  consciousness  are  the  conmion  signs  of  rapid 
loss  of  blood. 

Chronic  ancemia  results  from  repeated  haemorrhage  or  other 
losses,  prolonged  lactation,  onanism,  suppuration,  or  other  profuse 
discharge,  diarrhoea,  albuminuria,  leucorrhoea,  fever,  melancholia» 
protracted  insomnia,  chronic  infections,  tuberculosis,  malaria,  scurvy, 
syphilis,  cancer,  certain  intestinal  parasites,  especially  those  which 
draw  blood,  anchylostomum,  etc. 

Chronic  anaemia  shows  itself  in  reduction  of  the  red  corpuscles. 
It  is  most  frequently  seen  in  connection  with  cachexia,  cancer, 
amyloid  degeneration,  tuberculosis,  malaria,  syphilis,  poisoning  by 
arsenic,  lead,  mercury.  In  aggravated  cases  there  is  also  poikilo- 
cytosis.  In  these  cases  the  albuminates  may  fall  from  8  to  4  per 
cent  and  the  specific  gravity  from  1030  to  1013.  Cachexia  develops 
gradually;  the  face  is  gray,  or  greenish  gray,  from  deposit  of  pigment 
matter  from  disintegrated  blood  cells.  On  account  of  the  lack  of  nutri- 
tion emaciation  gradually  develops,  the  fat  disappears,  later  the  mus- 
cular tissue;  the  patient  falls  into  marasmus;  the  action  of  the  heart 
is  enfeebled;  the  valves  show  relative  insufficiency,  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  irregular  vibration,  yield  to  auscultation  a  systolic  mur- 
miir.     Anaemic  murmurs  are  heard  also  in  the  course  of  the  arteries 
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and  veins,  especially  at  the  root  of  the  nock.  The  heart  is  excitable 
through  weakness  and  without  apparent  provocation.  The  symp- 
toms of  stasis  supervene  sooner  or  lat^^r — redema  about  the  ankles*  in 
the  serous  sacs,  cf/iinosiSy  diminution  of  urine,  albumiiiuriR,  bron- 
chial catarrh,  and  cedema  of  the  luufjs.  In  conset[uence  of  nutritive 
change  in  the  endutheliuin,  marantic  thrombosis  is  wont  to  occur  in 
various  veins>  including  the  sinuses  of  the  brain,  Epistaxis,  retinal 
hsemorrhage,  metrorrhagia,  are  hemorrhages  which  may  occur  by 
diapedesis  in  cases  of  aggravated  anemia.  Insomnia,  disturbances 
of  special  sense,  parsBsthesia,  hypersBstheaia,  mental  affections,  hal- 
lucinations, vary  the  scene.  All  anaemic  patients  are  mt»re  or  less 
dyspeptic,  partly  from  diminution  of  secretion,  partly  from  atony. 
Menstmation  is  disturted  in  every  way. 

The  diagnosis  of  anaemia  is  usually  easy,  and  the  profjnosis  de- 
pends upon  the  cause.  Loss  of  blood  up  to  one  [>er  cent  of  the 
weight  of  the  body  is  made  up  in  two  to  five  days  ;  up  to  three  per 
cent,  in  five  to  fourteen  days  ;  in  larger  amounts,  in  fourteen  to  thirty 
days  (Lyon).  The  haemoglobin,  as  stated,  is  restored  less  rapidly  than 
the  corpuscles. 

In  the  treatment  of  anfemia  it  must  l>e  remembered  that  the  con- 
dition is  usually  only  secondary.  Address  must  be  made  to  the 
cause.  The  treatment  of  anaemia  may  resolve  itself  into  the  treat- 
ment of  tuberculosis,  Bright  s  disease,  diabetes,  affections  of  the 
uterus,  gastric  catarrh,  intestinal  parasites,  etc.  Acute  cases,  as 
after  hiemorrhage  (gastric  ulcer),  are  sometimes  reseueil  by  the 
transfusion  of  the  physiological  salt  solution  of  one  to  one  and  a  half 
pints»  one-half  drachm  to  the  pint.  Transfusion  may  Ije  made  into 
the  veins  of  the  arm  or  upper  thigh,  or,  more  safely,  under  the 
skin  as  in  the  treatment  of  cholera.  In  cases  of  extreme  collapse 
the  intravenous  method  is  to  be  preferred.  Patients  apparently  in 
articulo  mortis  have  been  rescued  in  this  way.  Alcohol  may  be  in- 
troduceil  also  subcutaneously,  or,  better,  camphor  dissolved  in  sul- 
phuric ether,  in  the  proportion  of  1  :  10,  introduced  in  syringeful 
doses  imder  the  skin.  In  subacute  or  chronic  cases  the  best  remedy 
is  iron.     What  form  of  iron  is  given  matters  but  little.     Many  prac- 

Hpitioners  still  prefer  the  old  Bland  pill.    The  following  is  the  original 

formula  of  Blaud  (1831)  : 

13  Feni  sulphfttis. , ^.  xv. 
Pota^sii  Bubcfttbonatis , , gr.  xv. 
Reduce  separately  to  a  very  fine  powder.    Mix  very  slowly,  litile  by  little, 
and  add— 
Mucilagin  Is  adraganlia. , * .  q,n. 
Rub  thorouglily  and  forcibly  to  a  mass,  and  divide  into  forty*eight  pilla. 

The  more  modern  preparations,  albuminated    or  peptonized,   owe 
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their  superiority  only  to  the  power  of  suggestion.  Probably  the 
same  explanation  will  account  for  the  virtues  of  the  artificial  hsemo- 
globin,  as  we  do  not  understand  as  yet  the  iron  combination  in  lb' 
complex  molecule  haemoglobin.  The  tincture  of  the  chloride  of  inmii 
sweetened  water  is  indicated  with  any  tendency  to  diarrhcea.  Geiir 
rally  the  tendency  is  toward  constipation.  The  saccharated  cu* 
bonate  may  be  given  in  teaspoonful  doses  three  times  a.  day.  Tb 
compound  mixture  of  iron  is  an  unpleasant  but  very  eflScacioM 
form  ;  dose,  one  tablespoonful  three  times  a  day.  A  pill  of  rednoi 
iron,  one  to  two  grains  at  a  dose,  in  connection  with  one  or  two 
drops  of  Fowler's  solution  of  arsenic,  makes  a  fine  blood  tooit 
Roncegno  water  contains  more  arsenic  than  iron.  Food  and  fresh 
air  are  even  more  essential  agents  in  the  successful  treatment  of 
anaemia. 

PERNICIOUS   ANiEMIA. 

Progressive,  essential,  idiopathic  anaemia. 

Etiology. — The  disease  occurs  more  frequently  in  maturity,  ex- 
ceptionally in  children.  Women  are  attacked  more  frequently  than 
men,  on  account  of  the  liabilities  of  pregnancy.  The  disease  is  more 
common  in  Europe,  especially  in  Switzerland,  and  is  rare  with  im. 
Like  all  diseases  whose  cause  is  obscure,  it  has  been  attributed  to 
accidents  or  conditions  which  preceded  it  (thus,  to  defective  nutri- 
tion, exhausting  discharges,  frequent  pregnancies,  haemorrhages, 
ulcers  of  the  stomach  and  intestine,  malaria,  syphilis,  cancer,  alco- 
holism, intestinal  parasites,  anchylostomum,  bothriocephalus),  some- 
times without  other  foundation  than  sequence.  Von  Jacksch  claims 
a  parasitic  origin  ;  Petrone  and  Holtz  consider  the  disease  infectious. 

Symptoms, — The  most  obtrusive  symptom  is  the  pallor  of  ihi 
skin  and  exposed  mucous  membranes.  The  face  is  white  and  the 
mucous  membranes  blanched.  On  account  of  the  extreme  poverty  of 
the  blood,  cedema  occurs  about  the  ankles  and  face,  with  efifiisions 
later  into  the  serous  sacs.  Nevertheless  nutrition  is  preserved  and 
the  adipose  tissue  is  not  lost.  The  temperature  is  subject  to  great 
fluctuation.  The  disease  is  usually  attended  with  fever,  hence  the 
synonym  *^  febrile  auiemia."  It  is  usually  of  more  or  less  remittent 
type.  The  temperature  rises  and  falls  without  discoverable  cause, 
and  the  subjective  condition  is  often  better  during  fever  (Van  Noor- 
den).  Disturbances  on  the  part  of  the  digestive  system  are  fre- 
ijuent.  Thirst,  factor  of  the  breath,  nausea  and  vomiting,  obstinate 
diarrhoea,  belong  to  the  condition.  On  the  other  hand,  the  appetite 
is  sometimes  voracious  and  constipation  prevails.  The  epigastrium 
is  always  tender  to  pressure.  The  urine  is  sometimes  increased, 
.sometimes  diminished  ;  it  may  show  increase  of  indican,  uric  arid, 
and  i>eptones.     The  brain  suffers  for  want  of  healthy  blood.    Some 
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patients  are  excitable,  others  indifferent.  Insomnia  may  alternate 
'vritfa  sopor.  NeuralgiaSy  paroesthesixB, pareses,  apoplectiform  at- 
taekSy  and  deliriumy  even  outbreaks  of  mania,  may  occur  in  the 
course  of  the  disease.  Patients  complain  of  weakness,  which  is 
manifest  from  the  beginning. 

The  blood  is  thin  and  pale,  more  the  color  of  amber  than 
Uood  (Weiss),  exceptionally  dark  (Gusserow),  poor  in  iron  (Roki- 
tonsky).  The  blood  corpuscles  suffer  enormous  diminution,  be- 
low a  million  down  to  half  a  million — in  a  case  recorded  by  Quincke 
143,000  in  one  cubic  millimetre.  The  hcemoglobin  is  reduced  to 
one-tenth  of  the  normal,  less  in  degree  than  the  red  blood  corpuscles 
disproportion  considered  characteristic  of  pernicious  anaemia. 


F».  S88.— Ftraicioat  aiuemia : 
cellB  CWewner). 


A,  poikilocyteB ;  B,  microcytes  and  granules ;  C,  eosinophile 


Deformity  of  corpuscles  (poikilocytosis)  is  more  markeil  than  in 
any  other  affection.  Elliptical,  biscuit-shaped,  bottle-shaped,  reni- 
fonxiy  acuminate  shapes  appear  in  connection  with  very  small  and 
very  large  cells — microcytes,  megalocytes.  The  microscope  shows 
in  the  pernicious  form  nothing  that  may  not  be  seen  in  other  forms 
of  anaemia ;  but  the  fact  that  everything  is  so  much  more  magniiieil 
and  distinct  is  of  itself  characteristic.  The  red  corpuscles  no  longer 
aggregate  themselves  like  piled-up  coin,  but  remain  apart,  scattered 
over  the  field.  The  white  blood  corpuscles  are  really  reduced,  but  in 
so  much  less  degree  than  the  red  as  to  appear  to  be  increased — rela- 
tive leucocytosis. 

On  account  of  imperfect  nutrition,  the  heart's  action  becomes 
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weak  ;  attacks  of  palpitation  occur  often  in  the  night.  Dilatation 
of  the  right  ventricle  sets  in,  duhiess  extends  beyond  the  right  borda 
of  the  sternum,  the  heart's  apex  is  displaced  to  the  left.  Auscut 
tation  reveals  a  systolic  murmur  at  the  base.  Ansemic  murmnn 
are  also  audible  over  all  the  superficial  vessels,  which  show  viable 
pulsations.  Hcemorrhages  are  frequent  from  the  various  mucous 
membranes.  Effusions  in  the  brain  may  be  fatal.  Characteristio 
ophthalmoscopic  pictures  are  furnished  by  eflfnsions  of  blood  into 
the  retina. 

Though  insidious  in  its  onset,  as  the  name  indicates,  the  diseaae 
is  progressive.  The  blood  is  robbed  more  and  more  of  its  essential 
constituents,  the  body  suffers  from  lack  of  nutrition,  the  patient 
sinks  from  apathy  into  stupor,  and  death  occurs  suddenly  as  the 
result  of  haemorrhage,  or  more  frequently  in  the  course  of  a  slo^^y 
progressive  marasmus. 

Since  the  other  signs  are  common  to  the  various  forms  of 
anaemia,  the  diagnosis  can  be  determined  only  by  the  condition  of 
the  blood.  The  important  factor  in  diagnosis  is  the  determination 
of  the  cause  upon  which  the  condition  rests.  Though  occasional 
glands  are  swollen,  the  lymphatic  system  is  not  aflfect^d. 

The  prognosis  is  exceedingly  grave.  The  disease  is  usually, 
though  not  of  necessity,  fatal. 

The  treatment  is  symptomatic,  and,  aside  from  discovery  and 
treatment  of  the  cause,  does  not  differ  from  that  of  other  forms  d 
anaemia.  In  all  cases  of  anaemia  appeal  should  be  made  to  the  di- 
gestive apparatus  to  secure  the  absorption  of  wholesome  food.  It  is 
sometimes  wise  to  abandon  all  address  to  the  blood  and  resort  to  the 
stomach  tube,  with  daily  irrigations,  and  to  administration  of  dilate 
hydrochloric  acid,  gtt.  x.-xv.  largely  diluted,  before  meals;  d 
tinctura  nucis  vomicae  gtt.  x.-xx.,  or  tinctura  rhei  aromatica,  tea- 
spoonful,  diluted,  after  meals.  The  desperate  case  of  Quincke  re- 
ferred to,  with  a  reduction  of  corpuscles  to  143,000,  recovered  after 
the  practice  of  transfusion. 

CHLOROSIS. 

Chlorosis  (x^ojpos,  yellow-green). — A  disease  which  occun 
chiefly  in  girls  at  puberty,  marked  by  anaemia  which  usually 
disappears  under  the  use  of  iron. 

Etiology. — Chlorosis  is  almost  limited  to  the  female  sex  at  the 
period  of  puberty.  It  has  been  exceptionally  encountered  in  child- 
hood and  maturity.  A  role  of  some  importance  in  the  causation  of  the 
disease  is  played  by  heredity,  which  Virchow  explains  as  a  congeni- 
tal hyperplasia  of  the  vascular  system.  Other  causative  influenc* 
are  emotional  disturbances,  home  sickness,  love  sickness,  bad  habits. 
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nijcht  work,  loss  of  sleep,  onanism,  premature  pregnancy,  lactation, 
certain  infections,  malaria,  tyi>hoid  fever,  etc.  The  chief  cause  of 
chlorosis  is  caanocted  with  some  as  yet  inexplicable  tlisturbance 
with  ovulation. 

Stjutptoms, — The  disease  Ijegins  with  a  sense  of  tj rowing  weak- 
ness and  easy    fatigue.     In  fact,   the  feeling  of  fatigue  is  much 

,  greater  in  chlorosis,  because  of  the  great  retluction  of  hiemoglobin, 
than  in  any  other  form  of  an^^mia.  The  tendency  to  sleep  is  irre- 
sistible. Some  patients  would,  if  permitted,  remain  in  bed  all  day. 
Soon  there  is  indifference;  loss  of  interest;  caprice  regarding  food  ^ 
craving  for  indigestible,  sometimes  repulsive  things  (chalk,  sand, 
slate  pencils,  mortar),  which  is  secretly  gratihod  ;  consfipationy 
flatulence,  anorexia,  dyspepsiay palpitation  of  the  hearty  headache, 
ringing  in  the  ears,  wandering  pains.  71ie  skin  and  niucous  mem- 
branes show  a  peculiar  pallor,  tinted  with  green,  tliough  the  di- 
lated blood  vessels  of  the  cheeks  often  leave  a  red  incarnation,  the 
so-called  chlorosis  rubra,  which  may  confuse  the  diagnosis  (Weiss). 
Fluctuations  of  temperature,  apparently  without  cause,  dyspnoea, 
transitory  oedema  about  the  ankles  and  eyelids,  occur,  as  in  cases 
of  other  ani^mia. 

The  bl(X>d  is  pale,  and,  while  the  corpuscles  are  but  Mttle  re- 
duced, the  htemoglobin  is  7^ediwed  onedtalf,  a  disproportion  char- 
acteristic of  chlorotic  blood.     Alterations  of  form  (poikiloeytosis)  oc- 

f      eiur  in  but  slight  degree.     In  consequence  of  defective  nutrition  the 

I      action  of  the  heart  t>ecomes  weak,  the  ilulness  is  increased  to  \m  |>er* 

\  ceived  beyond  the  right  border  of  the  steraum.  Auscidtation  re- 
veals systolic  tnurmurs,  in  the  order  of  decreasing  frequency,  at 
the  pulmonary,  mitral,  tricuspid,  and  aortic  valves.     Menstruation 

I      is  disturb<?d  in  various  ways.    There  is  often  amenorrhrea  for  months 

^■or  years^  sometimes  metrorrhagia* 

^^  Bleeding  from  the  nose  is  not  infretiuent,  is  sometimes  obstinate. 
Haemorrhage  from  the  stomach  depends  upon  ulcer,  to  which  eblo- 
rotic  patients  are  especially  liable. 

I  The  temperature  is  variously  affected.     Occasionally  there  is  fe- 

ver without  apparent  cause.     Sometimes  the  temperature  is  subnor- 
mal.    Palpitation  is  frequent  and  is  easily  excited.     The  carotids 

^«  throb  in  the  neck,  and  murmurs  {bruits  de  d table)  are  to  be  heard 

^P^ver  the  bulb  of  the  jugular  vein.     Tlirombosis  may  occur,  espe- 
cially in  the  graver  forms  or  after  muscular  strain.     Rendu  reported 
H  fatal  case  from  spontajieous  thrombosis  of  the  pulmonarj^  artery. 
The  respiratory  organs  are  normal,  but  the  respirations  are  tn- 
r eased  in  frequency,  even  during  rest  itud  sleeps  because  of  the 
xtra   demand  for  blood,  hiematogenous   insufficiency  (Eichhorst). 
ervotis  disturbances,  infinite  in  variety,  characterize  chlorosis: 
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headache,  insomnia,  paraBsthesise,  hypersBsthesiaB,  psychical  altera- 
tions, caprice,  incapacity,  apathy,  sometimes  erotomania,  kleptoma- 
nia, vary  the  scene. 

The  diagnosis  is  often  diflScult  at  the  start,  for  the  gastro-intes- 
tinal  catarrh,  headache,  psychfcal  alterations  may  precede  the  altera- 
tions in  the  blood  and  conceal  the  condition  for  a  long  time.  The 
blood  changes,  when  they  appear,  distinguish  the  disease  from  ordi- 
nary anaemia.  Chlorosis  is  distinguished  from  pernicious  ansBmiaby 
the  prompt  effect  of  treatment,  and  from  the  oedema  of  nephritis  by 
the  examination  of  the  urine.  Tuberculosis  must  always  be  elimi- 
nated by  careful  observation  of  temperature,  the  use  of  tuberculin, 
examination  of  the  sputum  and  of  the  chest.  Ulcer  of  the  stomach, 
in  the  absence  of  haemorrhage,  may  be  diagnosticated  by  hyper- 
acidity, as  revealed  by  the  stomach  tube,  which  is  often  used  in  the 
treatment  of  the  gastro-intestinal  complications  of  chlorosis. 

The  treatment  consists  in  the  use  of  iron.  The*  materia  medica 
is  rich  in  preparations.  The  saccharated  carbonate  may  be  admin- 
istered in  doses  of  gr.  xxx.-xl.  a  day,  or  the  ferrum  redactum,  in 
pills,  gr.  x.-xv.  a  day.  The  compound  mixture  is  an  efficacioas 
preparation,  which  may  be  substituted  by  the  compound  pill  of  iron. 
A  combination  of  iron  with  a  few  drops  of  Fowler's  solution  of  arse- 
nic is  often  advantageous.  The  pill  of  aJoes  and  iron  obviates  consti- 
pation. The  stomach  may  be  toned  and  stimulated  by  hydrochloric 
acid,  gtt.  x.-xx.  in  a  wineglass  of  cold  water,  before  meals,  and  some 
bitter  infusion,  condurango,  calumbo,  absinth,  or  tinctura  rheiaro- 
matica,  3ss.-3i.  in  a  dessert-  to  a  tablespoonful  of  water,  after 
meals.  Constipation  may  be  relieved  by  tamarinds  or  by  cascaia 
in  cordial  or  tablet  form.  Sometimes  it  is  wise,  on  accoimt  of  the 
condition  of  the  stomach,  to  abandon  all  specific  treatment  for  a 
time  and  address  the  stomach  directly  by  irrigation  with  the  stomach 
tube. 

LEUKJBMIA. 

Leukaemia  {Xevxo^;,  pale,  ai^a,  blood) ;  leucocythaBmia. — A  dis- 
ease characterized  by  reduction  of  both  red  and  white  blood  corpus* 
cles,  with  the  general  signs  of  anaemia.  Virchow  (1845)  first  distin- 
guished the  affection  as  a  separate  disease  dependent  upon  the 
relative  increase  of  the  white  blood  corpuscles.  The  normal  propor 
tion  of  white  to  red  corpuscles  is  1  :  300  or  1 :  400.  Leukiemia  may 
show  in  a  light  case  a  ratio  of  1  :  40  or  1 :  30  ;  in  a  marked  case,  1 :  W 
or  1  :  5  :  in  the  worst  cases,  1  :  2  or  even  1:1. 

Leukaemia  loads  always  to  enlargement  of  the  blood-making  or- 
gans, especially  to  the  organs  which  stand  in  close  connectioD  with 
the  white  blood  corpuscles,  the  spleen,  the  lymph  glands,  and  the 
marrow  of  bones.     The  increase  in  size  depends  upon  hyperplasia. 
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t  is  sometimes  very  extensive.  The  spleen  may  reach  to  the  umbili- 
us;  the  lymph  glands  form  tumors  in  the  neck,  axilla,  and  groins, 
8  large  as  an  egg;  the  medulla  may  actually  distend  and  disrupt 
ones.  The  attempt  has  been  made  to  distinguish  forms  as  lienal, 
inphatic,  and  medullary,  according  as  affection  of  one  or  the  other 
•gan  or  tissue  assumed  prominence.  But  mixeil  forms  are  so  com- 
on  as  to  invalidate  conclusions.  Other  organs  besides  those  men- 
)ned,  the  Hver,  kidneys,  skin,  mucous  and  serous  membranes, 
idergo  hyperplasia  or  contain  secondary  deposits. 

Etiology, — The  cause  of  the  condition  is  unknown.  The  disease 
more  frequent  in  men,  and  between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  fifty, 
ough  it  has  been  observed  in  children.  Leukaemia  has  been  found 
develop  after  malaria,  syphilis,  tuberculosis,  rickets,  under  depress- 
g  mental  emotions — anxiety,  ap- 
^hension,  .grief— and  in  the 
»urse  of  exhausting  discharges. 
>metimes  it  develops  without 
scoverable  ca.use.     The  disease 

regarded  as  a  chronic  infec- 
m  from  unknown  cause. 

Symptoms.  —  The  symptoms 
«  the  same  as  those  already  de- 
ribed  in  connection  with  other 
rms  of  anaemia.  There  arepa/- 
r  of  the  skin  and  mucous  iHeui- 
-anes,  palpitation  of  the  heart 
ith  the  development  of  mui'- 
urs,  shortness  of  breath  upon  the  slightest  exercise,  early  fatigvey 
terations  of  disposition,  disturbances  of  vision,  fever  without  ap- 
irent  cause,  epistaxis  and  other  haemorrhages.  In  the  course  of 
ne  the  disease,  which  has  expended  its  main  force  in  one  or  the 
her  of  the  various  organs— the  spleen,  the  lymph  glands,  and  the 
>ne  marrow — extends  to  involve  other  organs,  so  that  leukaemia  is 
ogressive. 

The  diagnosis  is  not  difficult.  The  signs  of  amemia  are  attended 
ith  distinct  enlargement  of  the  spleen  and  lymph  glands.  In  ad- 
mced  cases  the  most  superficial  observation  shows  the  disproportion 
itween  the  white  and  red  blood  corpuscles.  The  Charcot  crystals, 
ascribed  with  the  sputum  of  asthma,  are  found  free  in  the  serum 
id  incorporated  in  the  white  blood  corpuscles.  They  are  most 
lundant  in  the  bone  marrow,  and  may  be  seen  in  bloo<l  freshly 
awn  from  the  spleen.  Leukaemia  is  distinguished  from  leuco- 
■tosXs  by  the  progressive  character  of  leukaemia.  The  presence  of 
sinophile  cells  speaks  in  favor  of  leukaemia. 


Fin.  239.— The  blood  in  leukcemia,  showingthe 
disproportion  of  the  white  and  red  corpuscles. 
Nummulation  perfect. 
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The  prof/HOsis  is  very  grave.  The  teodency  is  pru^e8si%'ely 
dowiiwartl. 

Tn'uhuenl  is  almost  hopeless*  Quinine  in  large  doses  sometimes 
arresta  the  progi-ess  of  the  disease,  more  esj^eeially  in  the  l>eginning< 
Arsenic  has  no  effect  \i\mm\  it,  Local  treatment  of  the  spleen  is  of 
no  value.  Extirpation  of  the  si^pjleen  only  aggi'avates  the  conditioiL 
MtKiler,  whu  Jiad  a  large  exjierience  with  leukaemia,  recommemled 
Vininine,  pijierin,  and  tlie  oil  of  eucalyptus  in  its  treatment*     Thus  : 

M  QuioiJi' hydrocliloratis , 2.0 

Pipfriiif ., ,. 5.U 

Olei  cuailypti  c  follis ....*..  100 

Cerir  albfip.,, ..*.........•  6*0 

M.     Fiat  pilulie  No.  100.    S.  Three  pilU  two  or  three  rimes  a  day, 

Hofi'inanu  saw   no  good    from    inhalations  of  ox^'gen.    hn*    TMun' 


"*  Fio,  ^1,— Hypertrophy  of  mile  *a  la  ln?nml  lympliatic  It-ukn'mia  :  «.  white  Ijrmf^h  ocmIu  )«*:*. 
y<?lli>w  tsctiflE'iiiic  infarct.    Natural  sixc.  child. 

virtue  in  douches  and  (H>ld  frictions  over  the  spleen.  Hosier  recom- 
mends transfusion.  Surgical  intervention  is  ahsolutely  to  be  vosk- 
denined,  as  of  twenty  cases  of  extiri>ation  of  the  spleen  but  one 
esca|ied  with  life. 

PsEUDo-LEUK^MiA»  aufemia  splenica,  Hodgkin*8  disease,  i»  » 
sub-variety  uf  leukaMuia,  distinguished  by  eidargement  of  the  spleen 
and  lymph  glands,  witliout,  or  with  hut  slight,  increase  of  the  whit# 
Idood  eorpuscles.  The  disease  is  essentially  the  same,  save  that  the 
progress  is  much  less  rapid,  arrest  ^vith  temporary  improvement,  and 
actually  recovery,  more  frequent. 

The  treatment  does  not  differ  from  that  of  leuksemia.  It  is 
claime<l  tliat  the  injection  of  arsenic  into  the  substance  of  tlie  spl^fi 
and  lymjih  glands  is  sometimes  of  value. 


THE    H.«M()RRHAGIC   DIATHESIS. 
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THE    H.KMORKUAGlr    DIATHESIS. 

Tlie  haemorrhagie  diathesis  i»  a  disp(»sition  to  haemorrhage  from 
capillaries  (per  diapedeein)  or  from  larger  vessels  (per  rhexin).  The 
hiemorrhage  occurs  in  constHiut^nep  uf  trivial  a<*cident,  l>reak  of 
vessel,  or  Mjxmtaneuiisly  wit  htm  t  any  trauma  whatever.     The  hliMMl 

[■^scapes  with  all  its  elements  through  rupture  of  vessels  or  j»an-4ic 
Vessel  walk,  ov  bv  reascni  «>f  the  disintegratiun  of  tlie  blo«Kl  :  or 
haemoglobin,  liberated  from  tlie  eoriniseles  ami  held  in  sohitioii  in  the 

K6enuii,  escapes  from  the  blood  vessels,  especially  in  the  kidneys,  to 
c<institute  haemoglobin uria.  The  diathesis  is.  as  the  term  applies, 
generah  w>  that  lu^niurrhage  may  tx-cur  frDin  juiy  surface.  Bleeding 
from  the  nose,  epistaxis,  is  must  fi*eqiient.     It  t^c4*ni^  spontaneously 

»— /.e.,  without  apparent  prov(K*atioii — is  profuse,  intract^ible,  (K*ca- 
eionally  fatab  Snnietimes  the  disposition  is  local,  in  which  case  it 
shows  itself  usually  only  in  the  nose:  nt^xt  most  frequently  in  the 
intestine.  Bleeding  may  likewise  occur  from  any  mucoiis  mem- 
brane, from  the  mouth,  nose,  lungs,  from  the  intestine,  bladder, 
uterus.  H^C'moiThage  may  take  place  alsu  into  the  various  serous 
membranes  and  internal  <»rgans,  including  the  brain.  It  shows  itself 
frequently  upon  the  surface  in  the  form  of  petechiie,  ecchymoses, 

»vi  bices. 
Here  belong  also  the  cases  of  haniiathidmsis,  or  sweating  uf 
bloo*!— a  condition  which  may  not  lie  denied,  since  blood  corpuscles 
have  been  found  in  the  ducts  of  sweat  glands  with  an  unbroken  skin 
(Tittel),  and  the  celebrated  cases  of  stigmatism.  or  bleeding  from  a 
sound  skin,  which  Lefebvre  alone  has  actually  seen. 

The  hft^morrhagic  diathesis  is  sometimes  inherited*  but  is  usually 
acquired.  When  inherited  it  must  \ye  distinguishetl  from  lui^mo- 
philia,  which  is  transmitted' only  in  certain  directions.  More  fre- 
quently the  condition  is  acquired.  It  shows  itself  as  a  sequel  to  some 
infection,    especially   to   t^'phoid    fev^er   and  small-pox,  more   infre- 

Iquently  to  yellow  fever,  septica3mia,  diphtheria.     It  belongs  to  tlie 
graver  forms  of  ana?mia. 
The  prognosis  is  serious.     Life  is  usually  cut  short  by  hsemor- 
rhage  from  or  in  some  iiuiccessible  region. 

kThe  treatment  consists  in  the  administration  of  iron,  the  tincture 
of  the  chloride  gtt  xx,-xL,  largely  diluted;  acids,  hydrochloric  acid 
gtt.  xij.-xv.,  largely  diluted;  the  tincture  of  cinchona  3  i.-ij-  four 
times  a  day:  the  syrup  of  the  hypophosphites  in  like  quantity.  The 
nutrition  is  to  he  improveil,  especially  by  food  and  fresh  air.  Hiem- 
orrhage  is  controlled  by  rest,  the  application  of  ice,  the  use  of  tam- 
pons. As  haemorrhage  from  the  nose  usually  occurs  from  the  sep- 
tum, it  may  be  often  stilleil  b}'  the  deep  insertion  of  a  rail  of  cotton 
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upon  a  small  sound.  Aggravate  cases  necessitate  the  use  of  the 
tauipoD,  intrt)duceil  by  a  c^uiula.  Internal  hieniorrhaf^e  r-alls  f<»r  the 
use  of  opium,  atropine,  acetate  of  lead,  digitalis,  the  suWntancfjiis 
injection  of  ergotin  or  sclerotinie  acid. 

H.*:M€>GLOBIK-*:iiiA  occurs  in  the  form  uf  tl|  Paroxt/.suial 
Hftmoijlohuiuna  of  adults,  characterized  by  pei-iodical  attacks  of 
fever,  with  nervous  disturlvance  and  the  appearance  of  urine  stained 
roil  with  the  coloring  matter,  but  free.  *)r  almost  free,  of  the  corpus- 
cular elements  of  the  blood  :  and  ('2)  Vongenilal  HiEinofjlobiimrin. 
which  shows  itself  in  the  new-bom  child,  usually  about  the  fourth 
«lay.  with  vomiting  and  diarrhcea,  icterus,  cyanosis,  and  urine  8taine<l 
with*the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood.  Some  of  the  crises  undoubt- 
edly belong  to  the  disease  generally  described  as  ictenis  neonatorum. 


PURPURA. 

Purpura;  morbus  maculosis  ( Werlhof). — The  condition  appears  in 
two  forms,  lis  purpura  simplex  and  purpura  hanuorrhagicA, 

Purpura  simplex  is'a  htemorrhagic  diathesis  limited  to  certain 
parts  of  the  body,  especially  to  the  lower  extremities,  of  little  or  no 
gravity.  It  shows  itself  most  frequently  on  the  legs  as  f^M^teehia?. 
which  sumetimes  unite  to  form  larger  exudations,  ecchymoses.  Pur- 
pura is  observed  rxjcasionally  in  the  course  of  the  graver  infections, 
especially  in  patients  who  get  about  toii  soon.  More  commonly  the 
disease  is  spontaneims,  occurriug  often  without  known  cause  in  the 
midst  of  apimi-ent  health.  It  shows  itself  more  frequently  in  the 
young,  and  rather  more  frequently  in  women.  Subjects  of  it  iire 
Uable  to  frequent  attacks*  The  outbreak  is  sometimes  preceded  br 
light  fever.  The  spots  usually  fade  away  gradually  and  disappear 
iu  the  course  of  a  week  or  ten  days. 

Purpura  h,4cmorrhag!ca  is  the  graver  form,  found  in  connec- 
tion with  luemorrhage  elsewhere,  as  with  epistaxis,  ha^matemesi^ 
ha*maturia,  sometimes  with  evidences  of  ha?uiorrhage  of  serous  mem- 
bmncH  and  int^^rnal  organs.  Both  forms  may  be  attended  with  pain 
in  the  jointa— puq>ura  rheuraatica.  Where  the  joint  aflFection  as- 
sumes prominence  the  disease  is  sometimes  distinguished  as  pelim'i 
rheumatica  (TTfAio.-,  black  and  blue).  The  jwssible  existence  of  en- 
docarditis (embolus)  must  not  be  overlooked  in  these  cases.  CeiiAiB 
siuike  bites  produ(*e  a  typical  purpura, 

Thi^  prognosis  of  pur]HU'a  simjilex  is  favorable,  of  purpum 
luemorrhiigioa  exceedingly  grave*  Purpura  lia*morrhagica  occurs  in 
a  fatal  form  of  variola,  the  so-called  jmrpura  variolosa. 

The  treat meuf  does  not  differ  froni  that  of  genemi  haemorrhage 
diatheiis. 
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HdBinophilia  is  a  haemorrhagic  diathesis  which  is  transmitted  by 
heredity. 

History, — The  condition  was  first  described  by  an  Arabian  phy- 
sician, Alsaharavi,  Cordova  (a.d.  1100),  who  recognized  it  as  a  dis- 
position to  obstinate  and  uncontrollable  hsemorrhage  in  the  males  of 
certain  families.  With  the  exception  of  isolated  cases  by  Benedic- 
tns  (1525),  Hoerchstetter  (1G35),  published  by  Virchow,  and  a  third 
by  Banyer  (1743),  the  disease  is  not  further  mentioned  in  medical 
history  until  by  Otto,  of  New  York,  in  the  record  of  a  bleeder  family 
in  which  the  disease  could  be  traced  back  for  nearly  a  hundred  years. 
Other  cases  of  families  similarly  affected  were  soon  reported  in  this 
country.  Xasse  published  the  first  monograph  in  1820.  Grandidier 
succ'eeded  in  collecting  six  hundred  and  fifty  authenticated  cases  in 
two  hundred  and  nineteen  families  up  to  1872, 

Etiology. — Tlie  disease  is  transmitted  chiefly  by  mothers  to  sons, 
in  whom  the  fully  developed  form  is  twelve  times  more  frequent 
than  in  daughters.  Males  who  are  thus  bleeders  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
transmit  the  disease  ;  but  females,  the  offspring  of  bleeder  families, 
without  being  themselves  bleeders,  beget  children  some  of  whom 
suffer  or  show  pronounced  haemophilia.  Various  causes  have  been 
assigned  for  this  condition— lack  of  fibrin  or  of  fibrinogenous  elements, 
superficial  and  vulnerable  course  of  blood  vessels,  thin  walls  of  ves- 
sels, etc.     Nothing  definite  is  known. 

Symptoms. — The  condition  is  usually  accidentally  discovered  :  a 
tri\nal  lesion  is  followed  b}'  profuse,  protracted,  sometimes  uncon- 
tr(.>llable  haemorrhage.  The  scratch  of  a  pin,  the  extraction  of  a 
t«.)oth,  the  operation  of  circumcision,  the  application  of  a  leech,  viic- 
cination,  excite  a  dangerous  haemorrhage. 

Diagnosis. — Haemophilia  is  distinguished  from  the  haemorrhagic 
diathesis  by  the  fact  that  it  is  hereditary,  that  it  occurs  in  the  male 
cliild,  or  that  in  either  sex  it  has  been  observed  in  the  earlier  years 
of  life.  Spontaneous  haemorrhage  is  much  more  fre<iuent  in  the 
haemoiThagic  diathesis. 

The  prognosis  is  grave.  In  most  cases  life  is  cut  short  by  un- 
controllable haemorrhage. 

The  treatment  consists,  essentially,  in  prophylaxis,  in  the  avoid- 
iiuce  of  accidents,  operations,  etc.  Surface  haemorrhage  may  be 
controlled  by  compression,  which  must  be  unusually  long  sustained. 
Haemorrhage  from  the  nose  may  be  checked  by  the  tampon;  haemor- 
rhage from  the  lungs  by  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  ergotin  or 
SiJerotinic  acid;  haemorrhage  from  the  bowels  by  the  acetate  of  lead, 
half  a  grain  to  a  grain  every  two  hours  ;  haemorrhage  from  the  ute- 
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niB  is  best  controlled  by  the  insertion  of  tampons  of  iodoform  Ji^llz«^; 
haemorrhage  fronitlie  mucous  membranes  and  int<3mal  organs  by  the 
use  of  cold  and  styptics,  ice,  iron,  iodoform.  Mantenffel  declan^ 
that  the  pa^ench^^llatous  iojeetion  of  a  sohition  of  cocaine,  0.5  per 
cent,  into  the  gums  will  always  tempjrarily  arrest  hiemorrhage  from 
this  source  by  contracting  blood  vessels,  and  that  the  application  of 
what  he  calls  zy nit j|»lastic  matter*  a  sul)stancfnlerived  from  thebliMHl 
itself,  will  arrest  it  moro  permanently.  The  nutrition  is  to  l>e  im- 
proved in  every  way  with  cud-liver  oil  and  iron,  fuoil  and  fresh  air* 

SCORBUTUS. 

Scorbutus  (low  Latin)  ;  scurvy  (from  .scwr/).— A  general  dij^eas^ 
characterised  by  eachejcia,  characteristic  affection  of  the  gums,  hmm- 
rrhagic  diathesis,  and  marasmus.  Senrvy  is  a  disease  which  stands 
Fin  close  relation  to  the  character  of  the  foml,  especially  with  the  ab* 
sence  of  fresh  and  vegetable  food.  Improvement  in  the  conserva- 
tion  and  transportation  of  foods  has  led  largely  to  it^s  extinction* 
The  disease  prevailed  in  epidemic  form  frooi  the  fifteenth  to  tlie 
eighteenth  centuries  and  in  special  severity  in  prisons,  workhouset?, 
and  barracks.  Scurvy  was  a  constant  disease  of  se^  life  ;  a  very 
long  voyage  was  attended  with  the  loss  of  a  number  of  men.  The 
disease  still  prevails  under  similar  conditions,  as  in  Paris  during  the 
siege  of  1870  and  1S71,  where  scurvy  assumed  epidemic  proportions. 

EtioIogif.^Scuvyy  is  distinctly  eonnecteil  with  defective  nutri- 
tion, whether  in  quantity  or  quality,  though  the  exact  relationship 
of  this  factor  has  not  yet  teen  established.  Crowd  poisoning,  ex- 
haustion, anxiety,  ntistalgia,  cold,  lack  of  sunlight,  hiemorrhage, 
chronic  disease,  malaria,  tuberculosis,  gastric  catarrh,  anything 
which  tends  toward  iuanition,  predisposes  to  the  disease.  Scurvy 
is  probably  an  infection,  but  there  is  as  yet  no  other  proof  for  Xhi^ 
statement  than  the  character  of  the  symptoms. 

iStjmptoiiis. — Scurvy  begins  with  debility^  %vhich  manifests  itself 
in  early  fatigue,  rheumatic  pains  in  the  loins  and  legs,  and  is  8<x>ii 
asao<:iated  witb  the  pallor  aud  deiiression  of  spirits  which  l>elong  to 
B.cAtchi*xut.  Scurvy  may  not  be  distinguished  in  this  regiird  from 
other  cachexias  until  a  characteristic  appearance  shows  itself  in  the 
mouth.  The  gn/as  are  sirullefi  by  iufiltratioa  with  serum  and  V>1' 
The  color  changes  from  red  to  dark  blutv:  the  spongy  tissue  im 
bleeds,  and  the  loss  of  suVjstance  shows  ulceration  and  necrosis,  some* 
times  with  dee[>  destruction  of  tissue.  The  surface  is  covotvil  with 
deliris  and  detritus  uf  excessively  fetid  otlor.  The  breath  is  ilefile*! 
The  swelling  of  the  gmn  cimfines  itself  to  the  region  of  the  teeth. 
Toothless  places  remain  unatfecteth  Scurvy  s<^Kin  shows  the  impritif 
of  the  general  ha^morrhagic  diathesis.     Spots  of  hcpmorrhage,  jw* 


techioB,  purpura,  appear  upon  the  skin,  sometimes  as  papules,  lichen 
scarliutieus,  vesicles,  bulte,  pamphigus  i>r  linear  streaks,  vi bices* 
Extravasations  (X'car  also  in  the  deeper  structures,  especially  in  the 
lower  extremities  at  seats  uf  pi^essure  or  injury'.  Fr€*e  hjemorrhsge 
occurs  from  the  various  mucosae,  from  the  nose,  bronchi,  st-oinach, 
intestines,  bladder,  etc.  The  serous  membranes  are  likewise  at- 
tacked. Extravasation  imxmu's  in  tlie  plenni,  |)ericaniiuni,  into  the 
jomts,  and  the  various  indamtnatious  which  may  occur  show  a  htvm- 
orrhagic  character.  Tissues  thus  infiltrated  are  easily  broken  dtjwn 
to  suffer  extensive  ulceration  and  destruction.  As  the  i^anieral  weak- 
ness increases  the  action  uf  the  heart  is  w^eakenerb  its  diameters  are 
increased,  and  systoUc  murmurs  may  be  heard  at  the  base.  The 
pulse  becomes  fre<juent  and  feeble,  (^denia  develops  at  the  ankles. 
Attacks  of  syncope  are  conimi»n. 

Therf/af/riio^i.^i-ests  upon  the  history  of  a  cause,  upon  the  cachexia 
and  haemorrhagic  diathesis,  but  is  ideally  determined  by  the  pecu- 
liar condition  of  the  gums. 

The/»ro///fo^i>  is  always  serious,  and  depends  largely  upon  the 
strength  of  the  individual,  the  surroundings  of  the  patient,  and  the 
stage  of  the  disease.  It  is  more  favorable  at  sea  because  of  the 
fresh  air,  at  least. 

Treatment, — The  better  means  of  food  supply  shows  its  effect  in 
the  diminution  of  scurvy,  which  is  on  the  ruad  to  extinction.  The 
tre^atment  is  a  continuance  of  the  means  of  prophylaxis — viz*,  the 
administration  of  an  abundance  of  fresh  food,  and  especially  vegeta- 
ble food  :  fruits — oranges,  lemons,  apples,  etc.:  vegetables — onions. 
lettuce,  radishes,  cabbage,  sauerkraut,  spinach  ;  greens — dandelions, 
etc.  Fresh  meat  itself  may  be  transported  packed  in  ice  or  may  ije 
substituted  by  the  various  extracts  of  beef.  The  mouth  must  be 
disinfected  with  washes  of  peroxide  of  hydrf)gen.  creolin,  one-half  of 
one  per  cent  solution,  and  the  spongy  gums  dire<*tly  treated  with  so- 
lutions  of  nitrate  of  silver  one  per  cent,  tannin  in  some  fonn,  as 
in  the  tincture  of  kino,  catechu,  preferably  the  tincture  of  myrrii. 
A  fine  remedy  for  protection  and  t^reservation  of  the  teeth  is  the 
preparation  of  thymol  devised  by  Thomas.  The  month  shcjuld  be 
first  thoroughly  washed  with  soap,  with  care  that  the  brush  j>ene- 
trate  to  all  crevices  o(  tlic  teeth,  and  thereupon  with  the  following 
solution : 

Q  Thymol 0.25 

Acidi  betiioici 3,00 

Tioclunie  euealypli. 15.00 

Alcohol  , .- 100.00 

Spiritus  menlhic  piperita. , . . , 0,75 

Add  a  aufflcient  quantity  to  a  glass  of  water  to  make  it  milky,    S.  Use  twice 
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This  preparation  kills  all  bacteria  of  the  mouth  within  one  minute. 
The  mouth  should  also  be  rinsed  out  with  a  three-per-cent  boric- 
acid  solution  after  each  meal. 

Thymol  is  the  best  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  a  sensitive  pulp 
cavity  from  any  cause,  or  in  any  kind  of  caries,  and  is  destined  soon 
to  substitute  the  dangerous  arsenical  pastes. 

The  aniline  preparations,  methylene  blue  1  :  100,  penetrate  deeply 
and  purify.  The  strength  must  be  supported  by  the  judicious  use 
of  stimulants,  the  appetite  increased  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  gtt 
xij.-xv.  in  a  wineglass  of  water,  dilute  phosphoric  acid  gtt.  xv.-iix., 
nux  vomica  gtt.  x.-xx.  in  a  tablespoonful  of  water.  The  maras- 
mus is  met  by  malt  extracts,  especially  incorporating  cod-hver  oil  ten 
to  forty  per  cent. 

MORBUS   ADDISONII. 

Addison's  disease  ;  Bronze  Skin  disease. — An  affection  of  the 
suprarenal  capsules,  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  discoloration  of  the 
skin,  progressive  cachexia,  and  marasmus. 

History.— Schotte  (1823)  and  Bright  (1831)  reported  cases  of  this 
affection,  which  were,  however,  onlj'  distinctly  separateil  by  Addi- 
son (1855).  Ranking  and  Taylor  (185C)  reported  the  first  cases  in 
this  country. 

Ettologtj. — The  disease  is  rare.  Males  are  twice  as  frequent 
subjects.  The  majority  of  cases  occur  between  the  ages  of  twentj 
and  forty.  It  has  been  noticed  to  follow  injuries.  The  cause  is 
assumed  to  be  a  degeneration  of  the  suprarenal  capsules,  which 
may  be  independent  as  a  fibroid  change,  but  is  more  frequently 
dependent  upon  tuljerculosis  as  a  caseous  change.  The  condition  of 
the  suprarenal  capsules  has  been  also  considered  as  an  effect  of 
disease  of  nerve  ganglia,  esi)ecially  the  plexus  cceliacus.  In  certain 
cases  the  suprarenal  capsules  have  been  found  to  be  affected  ^ith 
carcinoma. 

Symptoms. — The  disease  is  said  to  stand  upon  a  tripod  of  symp- 
toms—to wit,  discoloration  of  the  skin,  progressive  ancemia,  and 
degeneration  of  the  suprarenal  capsules.  Any  one  of  these  con- 
ditions may  be  present  or  absent  in  certain  cases.  Addison  associ- 
ated with  these  symptoms  general  languor  and  debility,  feebleness  of 
the  heart's  action,  and  irritabiht}' of  the  stomach.  The  discoloration 
iissumesa  bronze,  that  is,  a  greenish-brotvn,  tint,  but  varies  in  shade 
from  light  yellow  to  dark  brown  or  black.  The  pigment  is  depositee! 
in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  rete  Malpighi.  Sometimes  it  is  diffused, 
but  is  usually  most  marked  on  the  surfaces  naturally  mo6t  deeply 
pigmented — nipples,  scrotum.  })enis.  For  obvious  reasons  it  is  first 
seen  in  the  face.     The  various  mucosae  are  also  discolored;  spots  are 
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seen  uix)n  the  lips  and  cheeks.  The  va^na  is  often  deeply  tinged.  The 
serous  moiiibranea  have  been  found  bronzed.  The  sclera  usually  es- 
capes. The  l>ed  of  the  nails  remains  white.  The  discoloration  usually 
comes  on  hiter  in  the  history  of  the  disease,  anil  is  preceded  hy  a 
period  of  debilitt/*  AniBiuia  and  cachexia  gradually  de%^elop,  usually 
without  much  loss  of  flesh,  and  in  association  \rith  them  anasarca, 
flf/.spepsia.  (jastro-hiiestiital  cafarrh,  Rheiunatoid  pains  are  fre- 
quent. Symptoms  on  the  part  of  the  nervous  system  are  prominent. 
Languor  increases  to  depression :  in  the  later  period  of  the  disease 
there  art*  ^opor,  delirium,  convukiorm,  and  coma.  Patients  succuuib 
slowly  to  marasmus,  sometimes  suddenly  to  heart  failure. 

The  pathogeny  is  obscure.  All  attempts  to  locate  the  origin  of 
the  disease  in  the  suprarenal  capsules  woidd  seem  to  have  been  nul- 
litled  by  the  ex|x^riments  of  NothnageL  who  found  no  changes  in  one 
hundi'ed  and  lift}"- three  animals  after  total  extirpation  of  these 
bodies.  On  the  other  hand,  Lewin  found  actual  tuberculosis  of  the 
adrenals  in  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  of  three  hundred  and 
seventy  cases,  and  in  the  remaining  eighty-five  cases  no  <lisease  of 
these  organs  It  is  therefore  not  improbable  that  other  affections 
have  l*een  included  under  the  term  Addison's  disease,  ami  that  the 
malady  pnr  ef  simple  is,  as  Addison  declared,  a  degeneration  of 
these  hollies.  Brown -Seciuard  long  ago  ascribed  to  the  suprarenal 
bodies  the  function  of  converting  pigment  into  colorless  nii^itter. 
The  failure  of  the  symptoms  after  extirpation  of  the  adrenals  may 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  animals  were  not  kept  long 
enough,  as  Tizzoni  found  that  in  rabbits  kept  alive  two  and  three* 
quarter  years  after  crushing  of  the  adrenals  similar  pathological 
pigmentation  developed  with  multiple  degenerations  in  the  spinal 
cord. 

The  diagnosis  rests  upon  the  train  of  symptoms  mentioned:  the 
asthenia,  discoloration,  gastro-intestinal  catarrh,  [jrogressive  cachex- 
ia, amemia,  and  marasmus.  The  presence  of  no  single  factor,  not 
even  the  disc*ol oration  of  the  skin,  is  necessary  to  a  diagnosis.  The 
disease  nuist  lie  distinguished  from  the  discolorations  caused  by 
tumora  in  the  abdomen,  pregnancy,  disease  of  the  uterus  and  liver, 
chloasmata,  as  well  as  from  that  deposit  of  pigment  which  occurs  in 
connection  with  pediculosis  and  from  the  peculiar  discoloration  of 
nitrate  of  silver.  The  lack  of  associate  symptoms  suifices  to  make  a 
diagnosis. 

The  prognosis  is  fatal.  The  disease  lasts  from  a  few  weeks  to 
several  years.  The  average  diu-ation  of  life  is  a  year  and  a  half, 
The  course  is  longer,  and  to  this  extent  the  aspect  more  favorable,  in 
cases  where  the  bronze  discoloration  is  most  pronounced.  Recov- 
eries are  considered  proofs  of  mistake  in  diagnosis. 
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The  treatment  does  not  differ  in  any  way  from  that  of  au^mia 
and  cachexia  from  other  cause.  Rest  of  body  and  peace  of  inind, 
with  favorable  hygienic  surroundings,  may  materially  prolong  hfe. 


GOUT. 

Gout  {gatta,  a  drop). — A  disease  caused  by  the  instillation  into 
tiie  joints  of  uric  ac^id  ;  characterized  by  pain  in  paroxysms — fixst  in 
the  big  toe,  later  in  other  joints — ^later  by  deformities  of  the  joints* 
affection  of  the  heart  and  kidneys  (atheroma),  and  marasmus* 

Histortf, — Gout  is  a  disease  of  ancient  recognition,  though  the 
term  itself  is  comparatively  modern.  It  was  known  at  the  time  of 
Hippocrat^es  as  **  podagra,"'  and  prevailed  with  such  frequency  in 
the  opulent  days  of  Rome  as  to  have  attacked  women  as  well  ;is 
men.  Lncien  named  one  of  his  characters  Podagi^a.  The  tenn 
gout  dates  from  tlie  days  of  humoral  pathology.  It  has  an  origin 
of  the  same  signiHcance  as  rheumatism  and  catarrh,  in  that  tha 
peccant  humors  which  float  about  in  the  blood  come  tu  he  distilled, 
drop  by  drop  {guttatim»  gatta,  a  drop),  into  the  joint^s. 

However  much  our  views  of  disease  processes  hare  changed 
since  the  days  of  humoral  pathology,  gout  still  holds  its  place  as  the 
distillation  of  an  acrid  humor  from  the  blood.  Wlule  all  the  other 
diatheses  have  failed  and  fallen  to  the  ground,  the  gout\-  diathesis 
remains.  An  incretise  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood,  a  deposit  of  uric 
acid  in  the  joints,  from  kidney  fault  (Garrod),  from  local  cause 
( Ebstein),  coustitutew  the  pathology  of  gout.  This  discovery,  due  to 
Wollaston  (1798),  constitutes  the  keystone  of  our  knowledge  regard- 
ing gout.  All  other  theories  must  conform  t-o  this  central  fact.  It 
was  Sydenham  who  first  separated  gout  from  the  rheumatisms.  The 
graphic  descriptions  of  Sydenliam  were  founded  upon  not  only  per* 
sanal  observation,  but  personal  experience  ;  and  the  fact  was  noticed 
l*y  Ijinx  as  a  matter  of  comfort  that  individuals  of  the  upper  rather 
than  the  lower  class  are  the  vietiuis  of  this  disease,  ^*  Great  kingtt, 
emperors,  generals,  admirals,  and  philosophers  have  all  died  of 
gout/"  which,  ''unlike  any  other  disease,  kills  more  rich  men  than 
poor,  more  ^vise  men  than  simple."  In  our  day  this  fact  is  a  poor 
consolation,  for  it  is,  as  Fagge  says,  robbed  of  its  virtue,  becim*© 
life-insurance  exauiiuers  put  a  higher  premium  upon,  or  absolutely 
refuse  insurance  on.  the  lives  of  gtvuty  jmtioats. 

Etioloffij, — Gout  occurs  for  the  most  part  in  the  latter  period  of 
life.,  vnth  increasing  frequency  from  forty  to  siarty ;  exceptional 
cases  at  sixteen  and  eighteen  have  been  put  ujxjn  record,  such  caiM 
also  at  eighty,  but  the  disease  rarely  originates  after  sixty-five* 
Cases  in  advanced  life  are  survivals.  Gout  is  a  hereditarv  disease* 
Statistics  of  the  most  competent  observers — Garrod,  Scudamone— put 
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'tie  proportion  at  from  one-third  to  one-half.  It  has  been  remarked 
that  the  eldest  members  of  the  family  suffer  more  uniformly  and 
more  severely,  as  the  younger  members,  observers  of  the  suflferirigs 
of  the  disease,  refrain  from  excitants  to  some  extent. 

Gout  is  a  disease  of  high  Uvers,  of  rich  animal  food  with  abun- 
(lant  libations  of  alcohol,  of  food  more  especially  which  is  highly 
reasoned,  of  wines  with  rich  aroma.  So  gout  may  attack  the  young. 
It  may  also  attack  those  who  are  more  advanced  in  age,  even 
^ough  of  abstemious  habit,  through  heredity— sometimes  as  the 
only  inheritance,  the  fortune  having  been  spent  in  its  acquisition. 
^Workers  in  lead,  more  especially  plumbers,  painters,  and  printers, 
are  predisposed  to  gout. 

Uric  acid  injected  into  the  blood  in  health  is  speedily  converted 
into  urea  and  eliminated.  The  excretion  of  uric  acid  varies  in  health 
letween  three  and  fifteen  grains  per  day,  and  is  subject  to  much 
greater  variation  with  changes  in  diet,  exercise,  etc.  It  is  therefore 
difficult  to  establish  estimates  of  quantities  which  will  produce  dis- 
ease. Nevertheless  Pfeiffer  ascertained  by  careful  measurements, 
taken  with  every  possible  precaution,  that  patients  with  acute  gout 
excrete  more,  and  patients  with  chronic  gout  less,  uric  acid  than  in 
health.  Rich  foods,  especially  the  albuminates,  in  excess,  overload 
the  blood  with  acids  and  diminish  its  alkalescence,  a  condition  which 
favors  the  conversion  of  the  urates  into  urea. 

Symptoms. — The  attack  occurs  for  the  most  part  suddenly.  The 
patient  retires  in  his  usual  health,  sometimes  with  exaltation  of 
spirits,  more  frequently  with  more  or  less  depression,  the  result  of 
dyspepsia  with  its  train  of  distress,  and  is  awakened  in  the  night, 
between  midnight  and  morning,  with  pain  localizedy  as  a  rule,  in 
the  big  toe  joint.  The  pain  is  at  first  an  uneasiness,  soreness  ;  the 
patient  moves  his  foot  about,  extends  it,  withdraws  it,  protrudes  it, 
in  the  vain  effort  of  seeking  a  comfortable  position.  Sometimes 
there  is  a  feeling  as  if  tepid  water  wore  poured  over  the  joint. 
There  is  no  finding  a  comfortable  position.  The  pain  increases,  be- 
comes excruciating ;  the  patient  feels  as  if  the  joint  were  penetrated 
with  hot  irons,  were  twisted,  crushed  in  a  vise.  The  slightest  agi- 
tation of  the  room  or  of  the  bed,  the  rumble  in  the  streets,  exaggerates 
it  and  irritates  the  patient  beyond  expression.  In  the  course  of  half 
an  hour  to  two  hours  the  pain  begins  to  diminish,  sometimes  with 
diaphoresis,  sometimes  with  diuresis.  The  patient  l>egins  to  feel 
that  he  has  at  last  found  a  comfortable  position,  the  pain  dies  away, 
the  patient  falls  asleep,  to  be  awakened  in  the  morning,  after  rather 
protracted  sleep,  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  free  of  pain.  On  in- 
spection of  the  joint  it  is  seen  now  to  be  reddened,  swollen ,  tender, 
limited  in  its  movements.    The  skin  pits  upon  pressure.    The  patient 
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is  able  to  resume  his  avocation.     On  the  following  night  the  whole 
cunilition  may  reappear,  or  not  for  several  nights,  or  a  fortnight, 
Bometimes  not  for  months  or  a  year.      The  interval   will  depend 
largely  upon  the  habits,  especially  regarding  self-denial.     As  a  rule 
the  first  interval  is  the  longer.     The  patient  profits  by  the  first  les- 
son for  a  time  until  indulgence  renews  the  attack.    The  disease  now\ 
extends  to  invoh^'e  other  toes,  to  affect  also  the  joints  of  the  fingei^ 
t^:*  extend  afterward  to  the  ankles  and  wrists  :  but  in  however  great  j 
extent  or  severity,  it  never*  or  almost  never,  affects  the  lai'gest  joints,] 
the  hip  and  shoulder.     As  the  disease  repeats  itself  more  frequently,  ] 
the   attacks    become  comparatively   milder.      The    interval    grows  i 
shorter,  l»nt  the  individual  attacks  are  longer.     Finally  the  inllam- , 
matiou  about  the  joints  never  does  entirely  subside.     Characteristic  , 
iJc/onitities  supervene,  and  with  these   deformities  are  associated 
<'hr<Hnc  yasfn'c  catarrh  with  its  attendant  evils,  affections  of  iht 
kt'dneus,  afheramafous  changes,  functional  and  organic  A«ar/| 
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KxffectioHS.  The  patient  now  becomes  more  or  less  emaciafe^i^  irri- 
tabk%  inorose.  On  the  other  hand,  in  some  cases  the  bien*etre  re- 
mains. The  fiorid  face  from  paretic  capillaries  or  acne  rosacea,  the 
shiggisb  circulation,  the  dull  exj)ressii>n»  indicate  the  addiction  U* 
high  living  with  its  corresptjuding  dt?gradHtinns. 

Cases  of  chronic  gout  present  characteristic  (ieformitie^  a&eiiif 
the  joints.  Tiie  swelling  of  the  acute  attacks  subsides  ofti^n  to 
leave  no  trace,  but  as  the  disease  V>eci)mes  more  and  more  chronic 
the  swellmg  does  not  entirely  subside ;  it  abates,  but  does  not  d»- 
ai»]>ear.  The  fluctuation  gives  place  to  a  iUnighy  sensation^  tb<* 
matter  instilled  into  the  joint  becomes  thicker  aufl  thicker  as  its  fluiii 
elements  ai-e  absorbeiL  It  becomes  also  more  irritating,  breaks  lh<* 
skin,  at  times  to  show  an  ulcer  or  an  abscess  from  whose  surface  i«^ 
interior  oozes  a  substance  of  mortar-like  consistence,  composed 
almost  exchisively  of  the  urate  of  stxlium.  These  ulcers  arc  exceed- 
ingly refractory.  They  continue  t(3  discharge,  with  quiescent  inrer- 
vals  at  times,  for  months  or  years  or  for  the  life  of  the  patirni 
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esult  of  the  depositions  of  this  salt  into  the  joint  the  articu- 
surfaces  are  deformed,  the  joint  becomes  dislocated;  varioua 

iloiis  positions  are  thus  assumed.     A  common  habitus  is  that 

cible  flexion  of  the  fingers  at  the  second  or  third  joint,  with 

ion  of  the  first.     The  first  knuckle  is  represented  by  a  depres- 
Sydenham  says  the  fingers  look  like  a  bunch  of  parsnips.     The 

ilterations  occur  about  the  feet,  about  the  toes,  and  deformities 

wrist  and  ankles  may  incapacitate  the  individual  for  the  needs. 
These  tophi,  erroneously  called  chalk  stones,  occur  also,  as. 

,  in  any  joint  distant  from  the 

ition,  about  the  ear,  and  va- 

portions  of  the  skin,  at  any 
wliich  an  ulcer  may  form. 

aguosis,  —  The    tendency  to 

i  indicated  by  dyspeptic  states, 

re  at  the  praecordium,  palpi- 

,  numbness  of  the  extremities, 

tching  and  eczema  of  the  skin, 

gias  or  pains  anywhere,  mi- 

',  insomnia,  asthmatic  attacks. 

Lidden  occurrence  of  conjunc- 

.   iritis,  or   corneal   ulcer  be- 

i  attack  in  some  people,  and 

to  inexplicable  cases  of  any  of 

iffections  become  not  only  in- 

3le    but    curable  when  inter- 
as  premonitions  or  prodro- 

Df  gout. 

•ut  is  distinguished  from  arti- 

rheumatism  by  the  fact  that 

icks  age  rather  than  youth. 

listory  of  heredity  and  high 
gives  some  help.     The  char- 

of  the  onset  in  one  joint,  especially  the  big  toe  joint,  is  very 

nt  from  that  of  implication  of  multiple  joints,  more  especially 

m-sized  joints,  of  acute  rheumatism.    Gout  remains  fixed ;  rheu- 

n  flies  from  joint  to  joint.     Rheumatism  is  a  disease  of  inde- 

but  of  shorter  duration  ;  gout  is  for  the  most  part  a  lifetime 

y.     Gout  shows  much  less  fever,  and  the  fever  in  gout  is  more 

y  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  tlie  local  inflammation  ;  where- 

re  may  be  in  rheumatism  much  fever  with  little  inflammation,. 

z\i  inflammation  with  but  little  fever.     Gout  is  more  especially 

ed  by  gastric  disturbance;  in  rheumatism  there  may  not  even 

rexia.     Gout  affects  the  kidneys  and  heart  with  cirrhotic  and 
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atheromatous   change ;  rheuraatism  affects  the  serous  membrau 
Rhoumati.sm  yield.s  more  readily  to  treatment,  gout  more  readily  1 
diet  aud  regimeiK 

Gout  distinguishes  itself  from  chronic  rheurajitism  by  the  fact 
that  gout  affects  sniall  joints,  chronic  rheumatism  large  joints. 
Chronic  rheumatism  shows  no  fever  and  is  unattended  with  anr 
cardiac  or  renal  changes.  Chronic  rheumatism  is  inore  unamenable 
than  gout  to  treatment. 

The  disease  w^hi<!h  is  most  frequently  confounded  with  gout  ii& 
arthritis  deformans.  The  following  points  draw  the  lines  of  distinc- 
tion: (iout  affects  most  frequently  males,  arthritis  females.  Grout 
chiefly  affects  the  up]>er,  arthritis  the  lower  classes.  Gout  begins  IB 
the  toes,  arthritis  in  the  fingers,  (lout  swells  and  dislocat«6  the 
joints  of  the  big  tt>e  and  afterward  of  the  other  toes.  Arthritis  com- 
mences by  preference  in  the  fingers,  which  it  also  swells  and  disW 
cates,  as  a  ride  in  a  more  regular  way*  so  as  to  imbricate  the  joints 
of  the  first  three  iingei-s,  pointing  the  fingei's  tow^ard  the  ulna. 
Gout,  when  it  affects  the  hand*  does  not  to  the  degree  of  arthritis 
sj>are  the  thumb.  The  deformfties  of  arthritis  nre  prcKlueed  by  out- 
grow t  lis  of  bone:  of  gout  by  deposits  of  soiliom  urat^.  S*>ca.lle<l 
cases  of  rheumatic  gout  are  supposed  to  represent  mixed  foniis  or  i 
coincident  attacks.  The  possibility  of  such  a  condition  ma\^  not  be 
denied,  but  an  autopsy  decides  always  in  favor  iif  one  or  the  other. 
In  a  doubtful  case  the  blood  may  be  examined  for  urat^  of  sodium. 
If  two  drachms  of  blood  serum  be  slightly  acidulated  with  acetic  acid 
in  a  watch  glass  and  a  linen  thri*ad  be  suspended  or  laid  across  the 
glass,  the  thread  will  be  found  after  twenty-four  hours  covered  witii 
crystals  of  uric  acid.  Uric  acid  may  also  be  crystallized  out  of  Hm 
fluid  of  a  blister  not  too  near  the  joint.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  tim 
excess  of  uiic  acid  cannot  be  detected  in  rheumatism  in  any  form  or 
in  arthritis  deformans.     It  belongs  exclusively  to  gout. 

ProijuoHis — Gout  is  in  itself  not  especially  dangerous.  It  b 
diingertjus  only  in  the  remote  consequences  which  its  persistence 
may  entail.  All  cases  of  acute  gout  recover,  and  the  future  of  the 
case  depends  largely  uiM)n  the  habits  of  the  individual.  On  the  other 
hand,  wliere  the  hereditary  taint  is  strong  av  the  conditions  of  life 
exclude  projier  hygiene,  where  gout  becomes  chronic,  the  duration  ^ 
life  is  abbreviated  by  disease  of  the  kidneys,  heart,  or  brain.  It  nwiy 
b^  said,  therefore,  that  the  prognosis  of  acute  gout  is  good,  of  chronic 
gout  is  bad. 

The  treatment  depends*  first*  upon  the  regulation  of  life.  The 
sedentary  avocation  must  be  changed;  the  gouty  patient  should 
walk*  or*  better,  should  ride  horseback.  Conditions  which  tend  to 
obesity,  sluggishness  of  circulation,  constipation,  must  be  overeonie. 
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Tie  diet  should  be  simple,  plain,  and  homely  food.     Meat  should  be 
ibken  but  once  a  day,  vegetables  without  rich  sauces.     Alcohol  must 
\ie  put  under  ban.     The  time  may  come  in  chronic  gout  when  a  glass 
frf  Rhine  wine  or  claret  may  be  necessary,  but  as  a  rule  the  best 
blinks  are  water  and  milk.     Sydenham  lamented  that  he  might  not 
Bve  to  witness  the  discovery  of  a  specific  for  gout.     Not  many  years 
after  his  death  a  remedy  was  sold,  under  the  name  of  Eau  Medicinal, 
which  proved  of  such  virtue  as  to  seem  almost  specific.     The  active 
principle  of  this  remedy  was  discovered  to  be  colchicum,  meadow 
saffron;  and  colchicum  in  its  alcoholic  preparations  soon  came  into 
general  use  in  the  treatment  of  gout.     Watson  vaunted  its  virtue. 
The  remedy  was  given  as  the  wine  of  colchicum,  gtt.  x.~xl.  two  or 
three  times  a  day,  in  association  with  or  followed  by  a  saline  laxative. 
Mineral  waters — ^the  alkaline    mineral  waters — largely  aid  the 
treatment,  and  sometimes  suffice  to  make  a  cure  without  colchicum. 
The  waters  of  Vichy  and  Carlsbad,  and  waters  containing  lithia,  are 
of  especial  value.     The  ordinary   Carlsbad  salts,  containing  large 
quantities  of  the  sodium  phosphate,  are  a  remedy  justly  in  general 
use.     A  glass  of  cold  water  containing  a  teaspoonful  of  this  salt  is 
taken  three  or  four  times  a  day.     After  the  discovery  of  the  salicy- 
lates it  was  soon  found  that  these  preparations  had  all  the  virtues 
without  the  vices  of  colchicum.     Colchicum  in  a  dose  too  large,  or 
in  a  stomach  too  irritable,  produces  nausea,  vomiting,  diarrhoea. 
The  salicylates  are  not  attended  with  .these  evils,  and  choice  may  be 
had,  with  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  stomach,  of  the  salicylate 
of  soda,  salicin,  or  salol.     Piperazin  is  a  powerful  solvent.     It  dis- 
solves twelve  to  fifteen  times  as  much  uric  acid  as  lithia.    It  is  given 
best  in  tablets,  fifteen  grains  per  day,  or  in  large  quantities  of  water 
(soda  water,  Vichy,  etc.),  always  in  itself  a  valuable  adjuvant.     It 
is  especially  indicated  in  cases  complicated  with  gravel  or  kidney 
stone.     A  good  fluid  preparation  is: 

9   Piperazini  puri gr.  xv. 

Sjrupi  aurantii  corticis 3  v. 

Aquae  d»  stillalae 5  v. 

M.    8.  The  whole  quantity  to  be  taken  during  the  day. 

The  remedy  is  not  injurious  in  any  way  in  twice  or  thrice  the  dose. 

Envelop  the  joints  in  cotton.  All  other  local  treatment  is  useless. 
Energetic  patients  cut  an  attack  short  by  getting  out  of  bed  and 
going  about  as  soon  as  possible. 

ARTHRITIS   DEFORMANS. 

Arthritis  deformans  ;  rheumatic  gout ;  nodular  rheumatism  ;  ar- 
thritis sicca  ;  arthritis  pauperum;  poly  panarthritis. — A  disease  char- 
acterized by  progressive,  symmetrical  deformity  of  the  joints. 
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History. — Arthritis  deformans  existed  from  the  moat  remote  an- 
tiquity. Chiaje,  of  Naples,  saw  the  deformities  in  bones  exhumed 
from  Pompeii.  Lebert  described  the  same  changes  iu  skeletons  found 
in  the  catacombs  of  Rome,  and  Virchow  in  the  joints  of  bodies  dug 
up  in  an  ancient  monastery  of  Pomerania.  Tlie  old  writers  consid- 
ered it  simply  a  form  of  rheumatism,  and  Sydenham,  who  sepa- 
rated gout,  was  content  to  relegate  this  form  of  arthritis  to  the  rheu- 
matisms. Haygarth,  who  suffei^  from  it,  wrote  the  first  classical 
description,  and  the  Irish  surgeons,  Smith,  Collet,  and  Adams,  dis- 
tinguished it  from  surgfical  aflfections  of  the  joints  and  gave  it  a  sepa- 
rate place. 

AY/o/of///.— The  disease  distinguishes  itself  by  peculiar  alterations 
of  the  joints,  by  an  alfectiun  of  all  parts  of  the  joint »  and  also  by 
gradual  implication  of  all  the  joints.  Hence  the  prt^priety  of  the 
synonym  of  Hueter — poly  panarthritis.  Arthritis  deformans  is  a  dis- 
ease of  age  rather  than  maturity,  though  it  may  occur  earlier  in  peo- 
ple in  whom  age  is  precipitatetl,  as  by  alcoholism,  atheroaia^  etc. 
Women  are  the  greatest  sufferers,  anil  the  poorer  class,  with  many 
exceptions,  is  oftencr  affected.  The  disease  setvS  in  in  two  wayi^ 
First,  and  more  commonlyj  it  att^icks  the  smaller  joints*  with  a  spe- 
cal  predilection  for  the  joints  about  the  hand,  the  metacarpo-phalan- 
geal  joints  ;  next,  it  affects  the  largest  points,  the  joints  of  the  verte- 
brte  and  the  hip  joint. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  commences  in  the  smaller  joiitls ; 
but,  whether  it  <*ommpnces  in  the  smaller  or  in  the  larger  joints,  th# 
natural  tendency  of  the  disease  is  to  exlf^nd  stftiuhetricalhj  untU  it 
involves  them  all.  Various  theories  have  Vjeen  propounded  to  account 
for  its  origin.  1.  The  merhanical  theory  is  that  the  alterations  about 
the  joints  are  due  to  trophic  changes,  because  of  mechanical  pressure 
at  the  escape  of  the  nerves  from  the  intervertebral  foramina.  In 
this  explanation  it  is  implied  that  the  l>ones  of  the  vertebrre  suffer 
first,  which  is  by  no  means  the  case,  even  as  a  nde.  2,  The  chemi- 
c^  theory,  tliat  there  circulates  some  poistm  in  the  bltHKl  which 
expends  itself  upon  the  joints  after  the  manner  of  rickets  and  lueK 
3,  The  neurotic  theory,  which  implies  some  affection  of  the  spinal  conl, 
whereby  the  bones  and  joints  suffer  trophic  change.  Support  is  leijt 
to  this  view  from  the  well-known  alterations  in  the  bones  and  joints 
which  occur  in  certain  cases  of  locomotor  ataxia,  Charcot,  Bene- 
dikt,  and  Remak  favor  this  view.  But  the  changes  which  oc*cur  in 
k)€omotftr  ataxia  are  niore  especially  absorptive  changes  txffecting 
particularly  certain  joints,  the  hip  and  the  knee,  and  then  in  only  a 
very  small  minority  of  cases.  The  ex-ident^e  in  favor  of  the  neurotic 
theory  of  the  (hsease  is  based  mainly  upon  the  fact  that  the  diseas*^ 
occurs  about  the  period  uf  degenerative  change  and  that  it  is  diutri- 
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Inited  over  the  body  symmetrically.     The  real  cause  remains  as  yet 

unknown. 
.  Symptoms. — Arthritis  deformans  declares  itself  for  the  most  part 

insidiously.     Cases  have  been  reported  in  which,  after  depressing 

mental  emotion,  more  especially  prolonged  sorrow  or  grief,  dejection 
from  financial  strain,  domestic  infelicity,  etc.,  arthritis  deformans 
has  developed  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  but  for  the  most  part  the 
disease  sets  in  very  gradually.  There  is  noticed,  first,  a  want  of 
deftness  mid  dexterity  of  the  movements  of  the  joints,  remarked 
more  especially  in  artisans  and  mechanics,  fine  lace  and  needle  work- 
ers, piano  players,  etc.  The  fingers  do  not  respond  ;  the  fine,  edu- 
cated movements,  which  have  become  more  or  less  automatic,  lag 
behind.  There  is  stiffness,  more  especially  noticed  in  the  morning 
upon  rising  from  bed,  to  pass  away  with  exercise  of  the  body  ;  later 
it  becomes  more  marked  and  more  permanent.  Soon — that  is,  in  the 
course  of  months  rather  than  weeks — characteristic  deformity  shows 
itself,  in  that  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joints  become  swollen,  ten- 
der, stiff.  Partial  luxation  occurs  later  from  the  changes  in  the 
bones.  The  fingers  are  extended  and  flexed  upon  the  hand,  and 
come  to  Ue  over  each  other,  to  assume  an  imbricated  arrangement, 
pointing  usuall}"  toward  the  ulna,  more  exceptionally  toward  the 
radius.  The  position  of  the  hand  is  now  quite  peculiar  :  it  assumes 
something  of  the  position  of  a  bird's  claw  when  first  lifted  from  the 
perch.  As  the  deformity  advances  more  or  less  complete  dislocation 
of  the  joints  ensues.  Other  joints  of  the  fingers  swell,  rendering  ex- 
tension even  more  pronounced,  so  that  at  times  the  hand  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  turned  over.  Atrophy  sets  in  in  the  muscles.  Tho 
hand  is  crippled ;  it  is  also  wasted.  All  the  while,  however,  as  a 
rule,  the  thumb  remains  unaffected,  and  by  its  range  and  power 
makes  up  in  great  degree  for  the  loss  of  movement  of  the  hand,  so 
that  the  patient  is  still  able  to  perform  many,  even  deUcate,  move- 
ments. 

Strange  to  say,  when  the  foot  becomes  involved,  which  is  the 
case  often  simultaneously,  oftener  subsequently  to  the  hand,  the 
big  toe  is  the  joint  first  affected.  The  metatarso-phalangeal  joints 
become  dislocated  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  hand.  The  big  toe 
joint  is  swollen,  tender,  and  stiff — a  deformity  noticed  but  little,  be- 
cause the  foot  is  limited  by  its  dress,  but  noticed  on  account  of  the 
pain  from  pressure.  The  shoe  pinches,  bunions  form,  the  disease 
then  involves  other  toes,  and  the  nature  of  the  affection  is  unmistak- 
able. Thereupon  it  extends  to  involve  the  wrist,  the  elbow,  the 
shoulder,  and  gradually,  in  the  course  of  years,  more  distant  articu- 
lations. FinaUy  the  joints  of  the  ribs,  the  clavicle,  the  jaw  may  be 
iffected,  but  the  disease  advances  rather  by  exacerbation  and  abate* 
40 
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meut  than  coiitiiiuously.  There  are  periods  of  acute  inflammatioii, 
short  in  duration,  followed  by  long  periods  of  arrest  or  quiescence, 
each  exacerbation  leaving,  as  a  rule,  some,  perhaps  almost  impercep- 
tible, ailditioiml  losion.  The  individual  finally  l>ecome8  hopelessly 
cripplod.  He  may  no  longer  dress  hini**elf,  feed  himself  ;  the  body 
takes  the  poisitii>n  of  the  chair  in  which  it  rest^.  For  a  time  after 
the  individual  has  lost  the  power  of  motion  he  may  help  himself  with 
canes,  with  crutches,  with  wheeled  chairs,  to  which  he  finally  be- 


Pio.  968.— ArnuittB  deformans.    Section  of  eartllaite  of  heiMl  of  femur,  x  ^OL    o,  tgr»Uneo»r- 
'  tilHge ;  b,  hyaHap  c&rttlaKe  m^lth  exuberaot  cartitaf^  cellA ;  c.  c,  abraded  cartllagv* ;  ti^  cleft*  li 
CActllAge  ;  e,  spot^  of  softenlaf; ;  /,  curttlAK^  cvlla  ;  g.  Dew  marrovr  spaceti ;  h,  new,  i,  old  hone  U*- 
sue  ;  fc,  old  marrow  spaces  ;  t,  oHt^oclasts  (ZAegler). 

comes  locked,  and  must  be  liftc^d  from  the  chair  to  the  beil,  aiul  ai 
last  must  even  have  assistance  to  be  turned  in  lu'd. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  the  disease  is  the  deformity,  Irnsg- 
ular  changes  of  all  kinds  occur  in  the  bones  and  the  joints.  Bony 
outgrowths^  exostoses,  protrude  about  the  joint  to  cause  disIocataooSi 
to  swell  the  heads  of  bones,  to  ohhterate  ca\4ties.  ExacerbatioM 
make  new  cavities,  Striations  occur  from  friction  ;  sometimes  such 
stimulation  as  to  harden  the  bone  to  produce  eburnations.     Harden* 
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ing  and  softening  go  side  V>y  Hide,  ebumations  and  purosities,  until 
at  last  the  natunil  outlines  of  the  bone  are  almost  wholly  destroyeii. 

The  cartilages  buffet  in  the  same  way»  now  in  certain  pUiceB^  now 
in  others.  The  capsules,  the  tendons,  tinally  the  muscles  which 
[  move  the  joints,  become  ati'ophied  from  disuse,  so  that  in  extreme 

Bs  the  indiiridual  presents  a  charac*teristic  appearance  :  the  body 
'more  or  less  emaciated,  the  joints  are  locked.  Atrophic  condi- 
tions occur  also  in  the  skin,  and  sclerodermatous  patches,  more  par- 
ticularly surfaces  of  glossy  skin,  are  not  uncommon.  All  the  while 
the  sensorium  is  unaffected,  the  digestive  system  may  remain  unim* 
f>ahred«  the  res]>iratory  apparatus  unattacked,  tlie  heiirts  action  un- 
affected. For  the  most  part,  however,  patients  become,  on  account 
of  their  sufferings,  irritable  :  there  is  a  tendency  to  hijpochondri' 
asis  ;  there  m  constipation  :  there  is  more  or  less  impctirment  of 
the  appetite  and  di(festion^  yet  appetite  and  digestion  continue  to 
suffice  for  the  reduced  want^  (motions)  of  the  ImxIv. 

Diaffriosis. — The  disease  is  distinguished  from  actde  Hwuma- 
tism  by  the  fact  that  it  att^icks  the  aged,  antl  more  especially  the 
female  sex  ;  that  it  remains  fixed  in  the  joints  which  it  attacks,  and 
produces  permanent  defnrmi ties  :  that  it  is  unattended  with  sweating, 
with  fever,  except  in  the  acute  complications,  and  with  cardiac  die- 
eaae.  It  is  distinguished  from  chronic  rheumatism  by  the  affection 
of  so  many  joints,  chrouic  rheumatism  being  confined  to  one  or  a 
few  ;  by  the  attack  of  the  smaller  joints;  by  the  iH^t^uliar  deformity  it 
produces  in  the  smaller  joints;  by  its  universality.  Distinction  from 
gout,  whicli  it  most  closely  simulaten,  has  been  described  under  gout. 

The  prognosis  qmnid  vit^im  is  good  :  most  patients  die  of  old  age- 
Haygarth  wrote  his  description  of  his  own  case  at  eighty.  The  piH:)g- 
sis  quoad  valetudinem   is  bad,  in  that  in  the  great  majority  of 

?s  the  disease  is  permanent.     It  may  be  controlled,  but  not  cured. 

Treatment  must  be  general  rather  than  local :  warm  baths, 
travel,  sojourn  in  the  South  in  winter,  in  the  North  in  summer— 
i.e.,  ability  to  pick  the  climate  in  which  the  individual  suffers  least, 
as  in  the  pine  regions  (CTeorgia,  the  Carolinas),  on  islands  (Nassau), 
in  the  mountains,  Virginia,  Maryland  rather  than  Colorado,  or  some- 
where in  the  varied  climate  of  California.  Locally  the  progress  of 
the  disease  may  Ije  stayed  by  gentle  friction,  massage.  Flj'ing 
blisters  in  the  more  chronic  cases  are  often  of  value.  Electricity, 
the  galvanic  current  more  especially,  is  of  occasional  service.  As  to 
I  drugs,  the  most  good  is  accompli slietl  by  arsenit*.  Small  doses  are 
to  be  given  over  a  long  tin^e,  that  the  action  of  the  remedy  may  1)6 
sustained.  Iodine  has  long  hiid  a  reputation,  more,  really,  than  it 
deserves.  It  was  first  used  by  Lasegue,  Trcmsseau  s  assistant,  in 
^  the  form  of  the  tincture,  ten  drops  three  times  a  day,  but  is  Ijest 
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administered  in  the  form  of  iodide  of  pota^flium  or  sodium  i(*4thmilk» 

in  small  doses  long  continued.  Salol,  the  salicylates,  ^ip^nin, 
have  over  the  acute  exacerbatioiibi  the  quickest  control,  Phenacetin 
may  suffice  to  control  pain. 

RACHITIS. 

RaehitiH;  rickete. — A  disease  of  childhood,  seven  months  to  seven 
years,  eharacterized  by  disiturhauce  of  digestion^  bronchial  catarrh, 
with  characteristic  changes  in  the  skull,  chest,  and  bones  of  the  ex- 
tremitic^s. 

Ilistorif, — Glissun,  a  distinj^^iiisheil  anatomist  and  physician  of 
the  seventeenth  century  in  England,  called  this  disease  rachitis  partly 
liecause  of  the  popular  name  rickets  for  a  disease  marked  by  deform- 
ity of  bone,  and  partly  in  defert»nce  to  the  Greek  word  rttchis 
(pdx^^)f  the  spine,  because  of  the  distortions  produced  in  the  dorsftl 
chest.  The  disetiae  had  long  been  known  by  the  j>eople  and  had  at- 
tracted  the  attention  of  physiciatiH,  moi*e  especially  of  the  counties  of 
Devon  aiiil  Snnierset,  in  England.  A  prominent  English  physidaiu 
Wliistler,  descnbed  it  as  a  disettse  of  English  children,  and  Conti- 
nental writers  t(X>k  it  up  as  an  English  disease,  though  the  changes 
charat^tt^ristir  of  it  had  l>een  i-ecognized  in  bon€«  almost  from  time 
inunenioriah  and  are  perpetuated  in  i*rie  notable  statue,  that  of  the 
famous  ^'Esop, 

Eilidogy. — It  is  difficult  to  assign  rickets  to  it«  proper  place  in 
nosology,  (hi  account  of  the  prominence  of  the  bone  deformities, 
esj-tecially  in  the  ueighl>orhood  (.if  the  joints,  the  disease  is  generally 
discussed  along  with  the  rheumatisms.  Because  of  the  general  dis- 
turbances which  precetle  and  acijompany  it,  it  is  sometimes  given  a 
l>lace  by  the  side  of  tuberculosis  and  lues.  The  tendency  in  our  day 
is  to  put  it  among  the  chronic  infections  of  the  blood  by  the  side  of 
tubtn-enlosis  and  syphilis. 

Inasmnch  as  most  of  the  main  deformities  of  the  disease  can  be 
accounted  for  by  the  si^ftening  of  the  bones,  it  was  early  siippoded 
that  nckets  resulted  from  an  insufficiency  or  a  reabsorption  of  the 
Hme  salts*  Chossiit  and  Milne-Edwards  withheld  the  lime  salts  from 
young  animals  and  observed  marked  deformities  in  the  build  of  tlw 
bones;  but  FriedlelxMi,  who  i-ejieated  all  tliese  exj^erimente,  observed 
that  while  thesi*  deformities  do  occur,  they  are  evidence  rather  of 
malnutrition  and  ara  not  the  characteristic  deformities  of  ricketn, 
Guerin  advocated  the  theory  of  malnutrition,  and  he,  tot^,  proved  it 
by  withdrawing  young  animals,  puppies,  from  their  mothers  and 
feeding  them  with  meats.  Here  too,  however,  the  changes  which 
occurred  are  to  be  iiscribeii,  according  to  Tripier,  to  malnutrition  and 
not  to  rickets,     Wegleben  declares  that  if  phosphorus  in  small  quan* 
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titles  be  admiBistered  t4>  axiinKik  from  whose  diet  the  lime  phosphatcss 
are  mthheld,  changes  occur  exactly  like  those  of  rickets. 

Bone  Cha  nges, —Thf^ae  changes  affect  chiefly  the  ends  of  the 
hones.  They  grr*w  larger  to  such  degree  as  to  overlap  the  joints  as  if 
by  condyles.  This  development  gives  the  appearance  of  the  double 
joint  which  the  disetise  is  sometimes  callod.  The  enlargement  is 
most  ohserve<l  where  hone  unites  witli  cartilage,  and  is  seen  in  moBt 
distinctive  form  at  the  junction  of  the  ribs  with  their  cartilages. 
Thus  a  line  of  nodules  may  be  tracked  downward  and  outward  from 
the  first  through  the  successive  ribs  to  constitute  what  is  known  as 
''ihe  rosary,''  or  the  beads  of  the  ribs.  Els^isser  (1^43)  contri- 
hut<?d  au  inijK>rtant  fact  tfi  our  knowledge  of  rickets  in  the  observa- 
tion that  the  bones  of  the  skulL  esj^»t*eially  the  occipital  bones,  be- 
come softened  in  places .  The  tM)nditi«jn  is  rec*ognizeJ  by  ])alpation 
of  the  head  with  the  whole  hand,  with  alternate  pressure  of  the 
fingers,  whereby  spots  of  softening,  the  so-called  craniotabes,  are 
recognized,  especially  about  the  lanibdoidal  suture.  Rickets  shows 
characteristic  deformities  in  tlje  shape  of  the  skuli  The  fontanelles 
close  late,  sometimes  not  until  the  end  of  the  second  or  third  years. 
The  head  fails,  therefr>re,  to  assunae  its  natural  ovoid  shape.  It  is 
flat  on  top,  the  fruotal  eminences  jirotrude,  the  eyes  seem  sunken. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  precocity  of  rickety  children  is  due  to  the  easier 
expansion  of  the  skull.  Fagge  says  this  fact,  if  it  be  a  fact,  is  more 
readily  explained  by  tlie  confinement  to  the  house  of  these  children, 
their  closer  association  with  iulults,  and,  we  might  add,  more  con- 
stant resort  to  bcx>ks.  The  skoletim  of  rickety  children  is  always 
short,  hence  the  stature  is  diminished.  Most  dwarfs  are  victims 
of  rickets.  Of  all  the  specimens  examined  by  Ritterhein,  but  one 
came  up  to  the  normal  standard.  The  btjnea  of  the  face  are  also  ar- 
rested in  dev^elopraent.  The  face  seems  a  mere  appendage  to  the 
enlarged  head.  The  jaw  is  narrow.  Dentition  is  late  ;  the  teeth* 
stunted,  imperfectly  covereil  by  enamel,  decay  early.  On  account 
of  the  softening  and  elasticity  of  tlie  bones  of  the  ribs  the  antero*poB- 
,  tenor  diameter  of  the  chest  is  increased.  The  sides  are  flattene^l, 
:  the  sternum  protrudes  to  constitute  what  is  known  as  *'  tlie  pigeon 
[breast,"  The  great  glands,  the  liver  and  spleen,  sink  or  are  pushed 
l>elow  the  level  of  the  ribs  to  give  undue  prominence  to  the  abdomen. 
The  pelvis  is  deformed  so  that  its  conjugate  diameter  is  shortened  ; 
I  or  other  deformity  ensues  from  pressure,  as  in  support  of  the  child 
upon  the  arm  of  the  nurse,  or  even  from  long -continued  decubitus. 
The  bunes  of  the  arm  \ield  outward,  as  do  also  the  bones  of  the  legs, 
I  to  such  a  degi-ee  as  to  constitute  what  is  known  as  bowlegs.  Most 
of  the  aggravated  c^ses  of  bowlegs  in  chihlren  are  due  to  rickets. 
Rickety  bones  also  are  apt  to  break,  especially  vdih  a  vitreous  or 
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green  stick  fracture.     Serious  changes  take  place  also  in  other  organs 
of  the  Ijody. 

Sffmpfoma, — Rickets  announces  itself  for  the  meet  part  by  8jni| 
toms  which  may  antedate?  the  deformities  of  bone  by  weeks 
munthxS,  to  such  de^^ree  often  that  the  early  recognition  of  the  i 
may  jirevent  or  limit  t^iubsequeiit  changes.  Thus  disturbances  of  ( 
gostion,  anorexia,  diarrhcea,  constipation^  or  disturbances  of  the 
renpiratory  tract,  catarrhal  affectionH  and  cough,  may  precede 
more  distinctive  symptoms  for  several  weeks  or  months.  The  symp- 
toms may  simulate  the  advent  of  tuberculosis,  basilar  meningitis, 
and  all  the  more  from  the  fact  that  the  ages  affected  are  about  the 
s^ime*     It  is  soon  noticed  that  the  rickety  child  is  restless  at  nighty 
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FiQ.  «ft4.-  Defonnftfes  of  ticketa.  !,  thipb  of  ftcltilt  with  rachitic  defonnlij  of  di*|>hrfi«  :  K 
thigb  of  ikdutU  with  rachitic  deformity  of  lower  epiphynifi. 

kicks  off  the  covers,  tosses  about  the  bed  uneasily,  in  marked  coutrH^t 
with  its  former  quiet  state. 

A  symptom  of  more  value  is  sweating,  which  occurs  without 
provocation,  which  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  heat  of  the 
weather  or  by  bt*dcovei*s.  The  sweating  is  all  the  more  readily 
recognizetl  because  it  attacks  more  especially  the  head  and  neck— 
ex[M:tsed  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  observed  also  that  rickety  children 
are  sensitii^e  to  pressure  aud  to  manipulation.  They  do  not  n-lish 
l>eing  fondled,  dandled  on  the  knee,  or  tossed.  It  is  plain  to  see  that 
any  rough  manipulation  gives  pain.  The  observ^ance  of  any  of  thi^gie 
conditions— n^stlessness  at  niglit,  sweating  of  tlie  heiid,  sensifeivene«ii 
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^should  excite  the  suspicion  of  rickets,  which  may  be  confirmed  or 
refuted  by  examination  of  the  boaes.  Rickets  often  announces  itself 
so  insidiously  as  to  be  preceded  by  no  observable  change,  so  that 
the  disease  becomes  manifest  only  with  the  deformity  of  bone. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  existence  of  the  disease  in  even  ad- 
vanced or  rapidly  advancing,  and  still  unsuspected  fonn,  is  made 
manifest  at  times  by  a  \4olent  spasm,  more  especially  a  lartjmjo- 
spasm.  Spasm  of  the  larynx  belongs  in  nine-tenths  of  cases  to 
rickets.  The  spasm  occurs  suddenly",  in  the  day  or  night,  as  the  chikl 
awakens  from  sleep,  as  it  is  moved,  lifted,  as  it  is  carried,  as  the  light 
is  admitted  to  the  room,  as  it  is  fed,  on  tlie  approach  of  the  spoon,  as 
it  is  being  examined,  in  some  contact  with  the  throat.  Suddenly  the 
glottis  closes,  and  is  held  closed  so  that  no  air  whatever  enters  the 
chest.  The  spasm  may  extend  from  the  glottis  to  involve  the  mus- 
cles of  the  neck  and  jaws,  or,  indeed,  of  the  whole  body  to  present  the 
appearance  of  tetanus.  Such  spasm  is  well  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  spasmodic  closure  of  the  larynx  in  larvngismus  stridulus,  or  false 
croup,  where  air  may  still  enter  with  a  long-drawn,  stridulous,  or 
crowing  sound  like  that  of  true  croup.  In  the  croup  case  the  closure 
is  partial:  in  spasm,  complete.  False  croup  yields  to  a  hot  l>ath,  t-o 
bromides,  or  to  an  emetic— remedies  which  cannot  even  be  brought 
ti>  liear  in  the  treatment  of  spasm  of  the  larynx  in  rickets. 

The  diagnosis  is  easy  if  the  existence  of  the  disease  be  suspecteil, 
but  is  confirmed  only  by  the  presence  of  the  characteristic  changes 
in  the  tn^nes. 

Prognosis, — Rickets  is  a  disease  which,  undisturbed,  runs  a  long 
course.  It  teruiinates  spoTitaneously  usually  about  the  end  of  the 
second,  sometimes  nut  until  the  sixth  or  seventh  year,  but  may  be 
cut  short,  as  a  rule,  in  a  few  months  by  proper  treatment.  It  has  in 
itself  no  mortality.  Fatalities  ai'o  from  complications — spasm  of  the 
larynx,  true  croup,  bruncliitis,  pueiimonia,  etc, 

Treaintent^^While  it  may  nut  be  said  that  malnutrition  is  the 
essence  of  rickets,  it  is  certainly  true  that  in  most  cases  errors  of  diet 
can  be  discovered.  Sometimes  the  child  is  weaned  too  soon,  some- 
times it  is  nursed  too  long,  more  frequently  it  is  fed  prematurely 
upon  starchy  food  or  meats,  eggs,  etc.  That  these  dietary  errors  are 
insufficieut  to  cause  the  disease  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  many  chil- 
dren of  the  poor,  under  the  grossest  errors  of  diet,  escape  it.  Rickets 
is  almost  unknown  in  high  altitudes  and  in  the  polar  regions,  places 
where  children  are  fed  iu  the  coarsest  way.  It  is,  however,  true 
that  the  error  of  diet  acts  as  an  excitant  to  the  cause  of  the  disease, 
whatever  it  may  be,  and  that  correction  of  this  error  plays  an  impor- 
tant role  in  treatment. 

Where  the  child  may  not  be  nursed  by  its  mother,  a  wet-niu'se 
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should  be  obtained  ;  but  where  this  is  not  possible,  as  it  is  not  pos- 
sible in  the  rule,  a  child  should  Ix^  fed  with  cow's  milk  properly  di- 
luted, ur,  if  older,  the  diet  must  be  reg^dated  with  a  proper  selec- 
tion of  meats,  vegetahleK,  and  fruit^s,  especially  oranges^  lemons, 
and  graf>es,  later  apples  and  cherries.  Green  things  are  essential 
in  the  treatment  of  rickets.  Erroneous  pjstures  must  be  relieved. 
Nurses  are  to  be  enjoined  to  change  the  decubitus  from  side  to  side, 
and  not  to  permit  too  long  repose  upon  the  back  of  the  head.  Mat^ 
tresses  and  pillows  should  be  soft.  So,  also,  injunction  should  be 
<nitered  as  to  the  nio<le  of  carrying  children,  that  the  bones  of  the 
pelvis  be  not  too  much  compressed.  Rickety  children  are  to  b© 
restrained  in  efforts  at  earl}^  walking,  or  traction  with  the  hands, 
that  bone  deformities  be  Hmited  or  prevented.  After  the  bones  be- 
come hard  in  the  further  course  of  the  disease,  these  methods  are  of 
no  avail.  Resort  must  he  had  in  extreme  cases  to  exsections,  more 
especially  wedge-shaped  exsection  of  bones,  in  tlic  correction  of  ex- 
treme deformity.  Ctjddiver  oil  holds  a  place  between  a  food  and  a 
drug.  It  is  administered  best  pure  in  tea-  to  tablespoon  dose  after 
each  meal.  It  cor-tainly  contributes  largely  to  the  relief  of  rickets. 
Iron  may  be  a  valuable  remedy,  as  also  arsenic,  in  selected  cases : 
but  the  agent  upon  which  most  reliance  is  placed,  which  acts  nearly 
as  a  specific  in  the  treatment  of  rickets,  is  phosphorus.  To  Kasso- 
witz  is  due  the  dcl>t  of  this  dis^^over^' .  Lime  phosphates  and  other 
phosphates  had  been  administered  for  years  in  the  hope  of  relieving' 
rickets,  but  without  avail.  Phosphorus  is  of  value  only  when  it  may 
make  its  own  compounds  or  select  its  own  basis  in  the  b<jdy.  It  is 
best  given,  therefore,  pure,  in  the  form  of  an  emulsion  with  almond 
oil,  olive  oil,  or  preferably  cod  diver  oiL 

1$  PhoHplioru^. .,, .,.^.». gr.  |, 

Olei  morrhuie*,. .  ..........    .,..., «•••••.••..•..•.  3  ij. 

M.    Fiat  emulsio.    S.  Teaspoonf  ul  three  times  a  day  after  meals. 

Laryngo-sjiasm  is  most  efficaciously  treated  by  cold  affusions. 
There  is  no  possibility  of  the  administratitin  of  an  anaesthetic,  as  the 
child  cannot  breathe  until  the  spasm  is  over.  Cases  liable  to  laryn- 
go-spasm  should  be  treatetl  with  the  consideration  of  causes  of  tetanus 
and  hydrophobia,  with  reference  to  outside  irritation.  The  dress 
should  be  open.  The  chUd  should  rest  upon  an  oil-cloth  or  rubl*er 
cuver,  that  the  garments  may  be  quickly  removed,  and  the  fa^-e, 
chest,  and  neck  douc^hed  with  cold  water.  Muth  says  he  recovers  his 
Wiirst  cases  by  inflating  the  longs  through  a  cathetei* — a  process  that 
might  be  better  accompliidied  in  our  day  by  intubation.  Such  inter- 
ventitiu  is,  however*  really  superfluous.  Nearly  all  cases  recover 
with  time  under  the  genend  treatment  of  the  disease. 
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Osteomalacia  is  a  disease  of  adult  bones,  charm^terized  by  ab- 
sorption of  already  depisited  lime  salts  with  corresponding  soften- 
ing and  deformity .  It  occurs  especially  in  fertile  women  in  preg- 
nancy, hence  at  the  age  of  twenty  to  fifty,  and  is  announced  by  pain 
in  the  bones,  early  fatigue,  nerv'ousness,  muscular  tremor,  and 
twitching.  Treatment  is  the  avoiding  of  pregnancy,  securing  the 
most  favorable  hygiene,  and  administering  lime  salts,  phosphoruSj 
and  cod-liver  oiL 

OBESITY. 

Obesity  (polysarcia,  corpulence)  is  an  abnormal  increase  of  fat. 
The  conditicjn  may  be  acute  or  chronic »  but  usually  develops  slowly. 
The  amount  of  fat  which  maj^  te  consi8t>ent  with  health  varies  in 
different  individuals,  and  in  the  same  individual  at  diffei-ent  periods 
of  life.  People  gain  and  lose  weight,  which  is  largely  a  matter  of 
the  amount  of  fat,  within  certain  but  indefinite  limits,  without  inter* 
ference  with  comfort  or  health.  The  increase  becomes  pathological 
when  it  interferes  with  any  of  the  natural  processes.  Obesity  may 
be  hereditary  or  acquired.  The  condition  certainly  runs  in  families. 
It  is  also  more  marked  in  certain  races  and  places.  It  may  be 
acquired  by  excess  in  nutrition  and  defects  in  exercise.  Of  f^XKls, 
starch,  sugar,  and  alcohol  especially  contribute  to  the  formation  of 
fat.  A  seilentary  life,  indolent  habits,  prolonged  sleep,  have  the 
same  result  by  diminishing  consumption.  The  accumulation  of  fat 
is  physiological  after  the  meridian  of  life,  esjiecially  at  the  period 
of  the  grand  climacteric  in  women,  '"Fair,  fat,  and  forty"  is  a 
proverb.  Most  of  the  monstrous  cases  have  been  females.  Ben  Zen- 
berg's  four-year-old  girl  weighed  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
pounds,  Kisch's  ten-year-old  girl  one  hundred  and  sixty- two  pounds, 
and  Regnelle  s  eleven -year-old  girl  weighed  four  hundred  and  fifty 
jxjunds.  The  bulging  face,  big  body,  and  waddling  gait  of  these 
unfortunates  always  excite  amusement,  sometimes  ridicule. 

Obesity  shows  itself  in  two  forms,  the  plethoric  and  aniemic 
(Kisch).  Thiy  plethoric  form  is  more  common  in  men.  It  is  distin* 
guished  by  fulness  of  vessels  with  stagnant  circulation,  redness  of 
the  face,  distended  pulse>  hyperaemia  of  the  liver  and  lungs,  hjemor- 
rhoidSy  increase  of  the  hiemoglobin  and  of  the  number  of  red  blood 
corpuscles.  The  itniemic  form  occurs  especially  in  women  and 
shows  itself  in  opposite  conditions — in  pallor  of  the  surface  and  of 
the  visible  mucosie,  in  weakness,  languor,  neurasthenia,  palfntation, 
dyspnoea,  cedema.  The  jnilse  is  quick  and  feeble.  The  blood  shows 
diminution  of  haemoglobin  and  reduction  in  the  number  of  blood 
corpuscles.     Transition  forms  occurs  in  both  sexes. 

The  accumulation  of  fat  shows  itself  first  by  an  increase  at  the 
sites  of  normal  deposit,  as  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  (panniculus 
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adiposos).  The  natural  contours  of  the  body  are  increased.  There 
is  risible  fuliif^ss  in  the  clieek^^  :  under  the  jaw,  which  may  present 
the  aspect  uf  a  double  chio  ;  in  the  breasts*  on  the  abdomen,  at  the 
buttocks,  etc.  The  breast-s  may  assume  monstrous  dimensions,  and 
the  abdomen  become  pendulous  upon  the  thighs.  Fat  accumulate-s 
also  in  region.^  where  it  is  normally  absent,  as  between  the  muscle 
fibres,  under  the  endocardium,  in  the  glands,  etc. 

Of  the  internal  argans  the  heart  suffers  most,  and  in  two  ways : 
l>y  simple  accumulation  of  fat  under  the  pericardium  and  betv/veen 
the  miiscle  fibres,  and  by  degeneration  of  the  fibres  themselves*  The 
subserous  accumulation  may  be  so  gi^at  as  io  form  a  distinct  en- 
velope— lipoma  cordis  capsulare  ( Virchow).  Under  this  condition  the 
action  of  the  heart  becomes  enfeebled.  The  impulse  may  be  barely 
IK?rceptil>le  to  the  touch  or  ear.  The  pulse  is  correspondingly  weak* 
and  iH  often  retarded  (bradycardia).  In  fatty  degeneration  the 
changes  are  more  grave.  Fatty  degeneration  occurs  much  more  fre- 
quently independent  of  obesity,  and  rather  in  connection  with  the  op- 
posite state,  with  emaciation,  and  is  the  consequence  of  the  action  of 
toxines  from  infectious  process*>s,  malaria,  t3'phoid  fever,  pvjemia^ 
B right's  disease,  cachexia,  cancer,  or  of  exhaustion  by  ha&morrhage, 
diarrhtjea,  and  is  the  evidence  of  chronic  myocarditis.  Fatty  degene- 
ration occurs  more  especially  in  acute  polysarcia  and  results  from 
nut  ri ti  ve  ch ange. 

The  lungs  are  likewise  imjieded  in  their  action.  The  excursions 
of  the  chest  are  limited.  Hypen'emia  supervenes.  Attacks  of  hnm- 
chitisare  common.  Asthuia  is  wont  to  oct^ur.  mure  especially  in  con- 
nection with  enfeebled  action  of  the  heart,  and  severe,  even  fatal 
<lyspn(ea  may  result  from  stasis  or  o£*dema  of  the  lungs. 

The  iocrease  in  size  of  the  liver  is  detected  by  percussion  and  paljw- 
tion.  This  increase  is  not  attended  with  tenderness — a  point  of  vain** 
in  differential  diagnosis  from  organic  disease.  Gall  stones  are  of  not 
infrequent  occurrence  in  these  cases,  and  they  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  tlevelop  icterus.  The  stasis  in  the  liver  leads  to  hyperaemia  in 
the  radicles  of  the  portal  vein,  and  thus  develops  catarrh  of  the  stom- 
ach A\atli  dyspepsia  and  constipation.  The  kidneys  are  embedded  in 
a  mass  of  fat  and  often  show  signs  of  stiisis  in  oliguria,  albuminuria, 
and  cedema  of  the  extremities.  Glycosuria  is  als<3  frociuent,  and 
diabetes  mellitus  develops  in  more  than  half  the  cases.  These 
altered  metabolic  antl  nutritive  changes  which  lead  to  obesity  prtnlis* 
pose  also  to  the  development  of  arterio-sclerosis,  with  distur  ban  el's  in 
the  circulation  and  liability  Ui  haemorrhage.  The  obese  are  geti©- 
rally  sluggish  and  dull :  they  suffer  with  a  feeding  of  fulnens  in 
the  head,  with  vertigo,  tinnitus  aurium,  niusca?  Vi>litantes,  and  sensa- 
tions of  formication. 
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The  sexual  functions  are  likewise  interfered  with.  AmenorrhcBa 
is  common.  There  is  leucorrhoea  from  catarrh;  chronic  metritis  is 
not  infrequent.  Displacements  are  common,  ami  sterility  is  i-ather 
the  rule.     The  genital  organs  are  atrophied. 

The  treatment,  which  is  wholly  a  matt^^r  of  exorcise  and  diet,  de- 
mands often  great  self-denial  and  alwa^^s  much  patience.  Exercise 
is  best  taken  on  horsehack.  Children  may  substitute  it  with  a  bi- 
cycle :  adults  with  pedestrian  excursions,  especially  witii  mountain 
climbing.  Oertel  justl}'  lays  much  stress  on  withdrawal  or  limitation 
of  water.  On  the  other  h-md,  Tamier,  Karell  got  good  results  on  an 
exclusive  milk  diet,  and  the  quickest  results  are  obtained  at  Marien- 
bad,  Austria,  with  regulation  of  exercise,  hot  baths,  and  massage, 
and  free  libation  of  the  alkaline  mineral  waters. 

The  importance  of  regulation  of  food  was  shown  in  the  Banting 
method — a  dietary  on  which  Mr.  Banting  reti need  himself  in  one  year 
from  two  hundred  and  two  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  pounds. 
Improvements  in  this  meth(3d  were  suggested  by  Ebstein  and  Oertel, 
whose  formula,  according  t*:*  Burney  Yeo  in  Hare  s  **  System  of 
Practical  Therapeutics,"  are  publislied  below. 

Ebstein  recommends  the  use  of  fat  because  it  satisfies  with  less 
food — a  fact  which  seems  to  have  bt*en  recognized  even  by  Hippo- 
crates. 

The  Ebstein  dietary  is  as  follows  :  Breakfast  (**  a.m.  in  summer, 
7:30  A.M,  in  winter)  :  White  bread  well  toasted  {rather  less  than  two 
ounces)  and  well  covered  with  butter  ;  tea,  without  milk  or  sugar, 
eight  or  nine  ounces.  JJiuner  (2  i\m.)  :  Soup  made  with  l>eef  mar- 
row; fat  meat  with  fat  sauce,  four  to  five  ounces ;  a  moderate  quan- 
tity of  certain  vegetables,  asparagus,  spinach,  cabbage,  peas,  l>eans  ; 
two  or  three  glasses  of  light  white  wine  ;  after  the  meal,  a  large  cup 
of  tea  without  milk  or  sugar.  8iipper  (7:30  P.M.)  :  An  egg  ;  a  little 
roast  meat  with  fat  ;  about  au  ounce  of  bread,  well  covered  with 
Imtter  ;  a  large  cup  of  tea  without  milk  or  sugar. 

Oertel's  formula  differs  in  allowing  more  albumen  and  starch 
and  less  fat,  with  a  view  especially  of  strengthening  the  muscle  of 
the  heart.  This  dietary  is  as  follows  :  Mornifig  :  One  cup  of  coffee 
or  tea  with  a  little  milk,  altogether  about  six  ounces  ;  bread,  about 
three  ounces.  Noon  Three  to  four  ounces  of  soup  ;  seven  to  eight 
oimces  of  roast  or  lx»iled  beef,  veal,  game,  or  not  too  fat  poultry  ; 
salad  or  a  Ught  veget^ible;  a  little  fish  (cooked  without  fat,  if  de- 
fliredj ;  one  ounce  of  bread  or  farinaceous  pudding  (never  more  than 
three  ounces);  three  to  six  ounces  of  fruit,  fresh  preferred,  for  des- 
sert. It  is  desirable  at  this  meal  to  avoid  taking  fluids,  but  in  hot 
weather,  or  in  the  absence  of  fruity  six  to  eight  ounces  of  hght  wine 
may  Ije  taken.     After noftn  :  The  same  amount  of  coffee  or  tea  as  in 
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the  morning,  with,  at  most,  six  ounces  of  water;  an  ounce  of  bread 
as  an  exceptional  indulgence.  Evening:  One  or  two  soft-boiled 
eggs,  an  ounce  of  bread,  perhaps  a  small  slice  of  cheese  ;  salad  and 
fruit ;  six  to  eight  ounces  of  wine  with  four  or  five  ounces  of  water. 
Weir  Mitchell  advises  massage,  with  skimmed-milk  diet,  to  effect 
a  safe  and  quick  reduction  in  weight.  The  milk  is  to  be  g^ven  in 
just  such  quantity  as  to  permit  a  loss  of  half  a  pound  a  day. 
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DISEASES   OF  THE  KIDNEY, 

Definite  knowledge  of  the  diseases  of  the  kidnej'  during  life 
dates  from  the  discovery  by  Richard  Bright  (18^7)  that  certain  forms 
of  dropsy  are  distioguisheit  as  due  to  kidney  disease  by  the  pre- 
sence of  albumin  in  the  urine.  Drops}*,  which  had  hitherto  been 
considered  a  disease,  was  now  degraded  to  a  mere  symptom  of  dis- 
ease, and  the  ability  to  distinguisli  one  cause  of  the  dropsy  was  thus 
established.  Bright  followed  his  cases  to  the  post-mortem  room. 
He  observed  that  certain  diseased  conditions  of  the  kidney  were 
found  in  cases  characterized  by  albuminuria  during  life.  It  seems 
strange  that  so  much  knowleilge  should  flow  from  a  test  so  simple. 
It  had  been  occasionally  remarked  before,  especially  by  Cotugno, 
that  the  urine  of  dropsical  patients  sometimes  contained  albnmin, 
but  no  one  before  Bright  had  ever  appreciated  the  full  value  or  the 
clinical  significance  of  this  observation.  Bright  s  paper  was  enti- 
tled '*  Cases  Ilhistrative  of  some  of  tlie  Appearances  on  the  Exami- 
nation of  Diseases  terminating  in  Droi>sical  Effusion,''  an*!  the  cases 
themselves  are  described  mider  the  title  **  Diseased  Kidney  in 
Dropsy/'* 

Bright  believed  that  the  disease  originated  in  the  stomach  or 
skin,  and  attributed  it  mainly  to  cold  and  bad  li\4ng,  including 
abuse  of  alcohoL  Two  yeare  later  Christison,  of  Edinburgh,  pub- 
lished a  paper  entitled  '*  Observations  on  the  Varietj*  of  Dropsy 
which  depends  on  Diseased  Kidney,'*  and  two  years  later  again 
Gregory  issued  a  treatise  on  '*  Diseased  States  of  the  Kidneys  con- 
nected during  Life  uath  Albuminous  Urine.'"  In  1834  Osborn,  of 
Dublin,  wrote  a  work  on  **  The  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Dropsies 
accompiinied  by  Coagulative  Urine  and  Suppressed  Perspiration." 
So  that  the  relation  between  dropsy,  albuminuria^  and  disease  of  the 
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RceiYvd  remij  reoognition.  Rayer,  of  Paris  (1840),  pub- 
m  exlyuBtiTe  treatise  on  diseases  of  the  kidneys,  whic^h  be 
under  the  title  **  Albuminous  Nephritis ''  Frerichs  (1851) 
three  stages:  hx'penemia,  fatty  degeneration  with  exu- 
jdatkni^  and  byperplasia  with  atrophy*  By  this  time  already  all 
IfomBof  kidDey  disease  were  grouped  under  the  general  title  Bright^s 
Rokitanskj  (1^?)  was  the  first  to  describe  a  special  form  of 
kidueydiseas^  known  as  amyloid  degeneration,  which  doe8  not  really 
belong  to  the  category  of  Bright  s  disease.  The  study  of  the  rela- 
tion between  the  heart  and  the  kidney,  first  developed  by  Bright, 
bat  especially  elaborated  by  Traube  (1865),  constituted  a  luminous^ 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  disease. 

These  affections  of  the  kidney  distinguish  themselves  by  their 
[  distribution.  The  procesis  in  Bright*8  disease  is  diffuse,  not  localized 
or  cireuiuscribed,  and  various  forms  admit  of  more  or  less  distinct 
recognition.  These  forms  may  be  found  associated,  or  one  form  may 
pass  into  another.  There  are  combined  forms  and  transition  sfc 
but  as  a  rule  there  may  be  distinguished  in  life  a  form  which 
dominates  and  gives  character  to  the  disease  in  symptomatologv. 
prognosis,  and  termination.  Such  forms  only  as  may  be  recognised 
in  life  merit  practic^tl  consideration- 
While  the  pathology  of  kidney  disease  has  undergone  much 
change  since  the  time  of  Bright,  and  every  pathologist  multiplies  di- 
visions or  establishes  new  forms,  there  may  be  set  apait  as  distin- 
guishable in  life  three  special  forms. 

Of  these  forms  two  affect  the  structure  proper,  the  parenchyma 
of  the  kidney,  understanding  by  this  term  the  epithelium  which 
line^the  tubules  and  covers  the  glomeruli.  Parenchymatous  nephri- 
tis is  separable,  again,  into  acute  and  chronic  forms,  for  the  mosft 
part  of  easy  distinction  during  life  by  symptoms  which  stand  apart. 
In  the  thinl  form  the  inflammation  affects  chiefly  the  connective  tis- 
sue* which  undergoes  hyperplasia  with  subsequent  shrinkage,  to  pro- 
duce the  condition  known  here  as  elsewhere  as  cirrhosis.  A  fourth 
variety,  which,  fis  stated,  does  not  Ijelongto  Bright  s  disease,  of  later 
recognition,  afft*cts  tirst  and  cbiefiy  the  blood  vessels,  whose  tissue 
it  alters  and  destroys  to  constitute  what  is  known  as  the  amyloid 
change. 

A  disease  which  unfits  the  kidney  for  its  function  reveals  itself 
(I)  in  the  secretion  of  the  kidney,  the  urine ;  (2)  in  the  effect  of  reten- 
tion of  toxic  elements  (uraemia) ;  (3)  in  the  disturbance  of  the  circii- 
lation  (dropsy).  In  the  separation  of  kidney  disease  a  case  should 
l»e  approached  from  the  standpoint  of  the  information  furnished  by 
the  urine,  the  nervous  system,  and  the  dropsy.  Distinctions  may  lit* 
drawn  by  differences  moi*e  or  less  pronounced  in  these  respects. 
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TliL*  urine  is  espetnally  iHatiogiiiHhed  by  the  prcHence 
(albuminuria),  which  ih  recognized  l>y  the  simple  test  of 
under  heat  to  the  boiliug  point  and  under  nitric  acid, 
tests  correct  each  other  of  any  fallacy  pertaining  to  one  alone.  Phos- 
phates precipitated  by  heat  with  the  esc-apc  of  carlxHiic  acid,  which 
helps  to  liold  them  in  ftolutif>ii,  are  disstilved  by  the  addition  of  nitric 
acid,  and  urate.s  precipitated  by  nitric  acid  are  {lin^olved  under  heat. 
When  the  urine  is  alkaline  the  nitric  acid  sliould  be  added  in  amount 
equal  to  one- fifth  of  the  volume  of  urine.  These  simple  tests  suffice 
for  ail  clinical  j>urjK>ses.  Mistcikes  in  diagnosis  result,  not  from  fail- 
ure to  resort  to  more  delicate,  but  from  neglect  of  use  of  these  simple^ 
tests.  • 

The  quantity  of  the  albumin  is  roughly  estimated  by  volume,  by 
the  size  and  density  of  the  coagulum.  Urine  rendered  cloudy  or 
opaque  by  the  preisence  of  blood  or  pus,  detritus,  etc. ,  must  be  first 
filtered.  If  it  still  remains  cloudy,  usually  on  account  of  abundance 
of  bacteria,  it  will  be  rendered  clear  by  shaking  in  a  test  tube  with 
magnesia  usta.  Albumin  from  sources  outside  of  the  kidney  struc- 
ture, as  from  the  pelvis  of  the  kidneys,  ureters,  bladder,  etc, ,  belongs 
to  the  blood,  pus,  or  other  exudation  which  makes  the  urine  opaque. 
Outside  diseases  are  also  recognized  by  other  signs  ot  these  affections. 
Albumin  from  the  kidney  always  indicates  affection  of  the  ei>ithclial 
cells  :  it  is,  therefore,  always  pathologicaL  There  is  transitory  and 
intermittent,  but  there  is  no  physiological,  albuminuria.  Any  inter* 
ruption  to  the  circulation  of  blwjtl  through  the  glomeruli,  any 
interference  with  the  nutridon  of  the  epithelial  cells,  permits  the  pas- 
sage of  albmnin.  Kidneys  rapidly  exsected  under  these  circum- 
stances show  a  layer  of  albumin,  under  the  microscope,  surrounding 
the  glomendi.  They  also  show  alteration,  cloudiness,  multiplication 
of  nuclei,  etc.,  in  tlie  epithelial  cells. 

Albumin  in  quantity  up  to  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  is  said  to  be 
slight.  Such  a  quantity  may  be  transitory  and  may  indicate  no  or- 
ganic disease.  One-half  of  one  per  cent  is  a  medium  grade  ;  one  to 
two  per  cent  a  high  grade  of  albuminuria.  The  i>re8ence  of  albumin 
alone  does  not  necessarily  indicate  disease  of  the  kidney,  as  albunxin- 
uria  occurs  in  all  the  infections,  in  blfxxl  anomalies,  anaemia,  etc., 
icterus,  certain  nervous  diseases  (paralysis,  epilepsy),  cei-tiiin  poison- 
ings (arsenic,  opium,  chloroform,  etc.).  It  is  the  constant  presence 
of  albumin  in  association  with  some  of  the  other  signs  {casts,  urse- 
mia,  dropsy)  that  estiiblishes  the  diagnosis. 

True  albuminuria  distinguishes  itself  also  by  its  quantity,  which 
in  false  albuminuria  is  small.     True  is  further  separated  from  false 
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— /.€.,  outside  albummiiria  (fTOm  the  bladder,  urethra,  etc  )-^nmiiilj 
hy  the  microscope. 

Of  even  more  importance  than  albuminuria  is  the  presence  in  the 
urine  of  casts*  or  moulds,  of  the  urinary  tubules.  These  casta  are 
made  up  of  roagulnted  albumin,  anil  may  contain  in  addition  epithe- 
lial cells,  blood  corpuscles,  fat  globules,  detritus,  etc.  They  some- 
times undergo  Bubt*equent  degeneration  int<>  waxy  matter.  Casts 
which  consist  wholly  of  coagulated  albumin  are  known  as  hyaline 
casts.  They  are  clear  and  colorless,  and,  though  they  have  linear 
contours,  are  often  overlooked.  H3\'iline  casts  are  rendered  more 
distinctly  \isible  for  the  lx*ginner  by  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  a 
dilute  watery  solution  of  methyl  violet.  In  this  way,  also,  true  casts  or 
true  cylinders  are  distinguished  from  the  "cylindroid"  bodies,  mere 
mucous  castSj  very  long  masses  of  mucus,  extending  through  several 
fields,  sometimes  split  like  a  fork  or  teased  into  threads,  with  line©  of 
granules  along  the  surface,  whicli  are  mad©  visible  or  more  visible 
b}'  dilute  acetic  acid.  Casts  which  contain,  or  are  composed  of,  blood 
corpuscles,  red  tir  white,  epithelium,  fat  globules,  granules,  etc.,  are 
known  as  bloody  epithelial,  fatty,  granular,  and  waxy  casts. 

Epithelial  casts  occur  as  actual  linings  of  the  urinary  tubules 
dasquamated  in  continuo,  or  tm  epithelial  deposits  upon  a  hyaline 
basis.  The  epithelium  may  be  intact  or  degenerated  into  fatty, 
granidar,  or  waxy  matter.  Epithelial  casts  indicate  actual  diseai^e 
of  the  kidney  structure.  They  are  found  especially  in  acute  nephri- 
tis or  in  the  acute  complications  of  chronic  nephritis. 

Granular  casts  are  recognized  by  the  dark  color  of  the  ^ranulee^ 
which  are  particles  of  albumin  or  fat.  They  are  broader  and  shorter 
than  hyaline  casts,  and  uniformly  granulated.  They  repre^ient  de- 
generations of  epitlielium,  and  occur  in  the  course  of  all  kinds  o( 
nephritis. 

Wax}^  Ciists  are  alno  broad  and  short.  They  are  homogeneous, 
faintly  lustrous,  yellowish,  with,  straight  or  often  irreguhkr  con- 
tours. They  represent  a  stage  of  degeneration  later  than  the  gran- 
idar,  and  occur  in  the  more  chronic  forms  of  nephritis*  The  pre- 
sence of  a  numlx*r  of  waxy  casts  in  the  sediment  makes  the 
prognosis  very  grave. 

DROPSY. 

Dropsy  is  due  to  retention  of  water  on  account  of  defective  elimi- 
nation. It  shows  itself  as  oedema  of  the  loose  connective  tissue^  and 
is  usually  observed  first  in  the  morning  in  the  lower  eyelids;  later,  at 
the  ankles,  in  the  legs,  Still  lat^r  it  invades  the  body,  including  the 
serous  sacs,  to  pro<luce  anasarca.     It  is  sometimes  limited  to  the 
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mucous  membranes,  and  may  take  life  in  the  form  of  cedema  of  the 
glottis,  lungs,  or  bronchi.  The  fluid  of  dropsy  is  distingiiisheil  by  its 
bundance  of  salt  and  minimum  amount  of  albmiiin. 
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Uraemia  results  from  the  accumulation  in  the  blood  of  urea  and 
the  various  salt^  which  should  be  excreted  by  the  urine.  It  usually 
corre?^{»unds  tu  the  reduction  in  the  «:[uantity  of  urine,  but  stands  in 
lecessary  relation  only  to  the  solid  matters  voided.  Urfeniia  may 
cur  when  large  quantities  of  urine  are  voided,  as  in  renal  cirrhosis, 
in  which  the  bulk  of  the  urine  is  simple  v.-ater.  It  is  observed  not  in- 
frequently after  tlie  disapi>eiirance  of  dropsy,  with  the  absorption  of 
solid  matter's  accumulated  in  the  dropsical  fluid.  Urjemia  shows 
itself  in  its  effects  upon  the  nervous  system,  in  headache,  hebe- 
tude, .so itttu thence  or  ittsomriia,  and  anxiettj.  It  is  a  frequent 
cause  of  obstiiuite  dt/Hpepsia  with  corresjionding  degradation  of 
alfh  and  strength.  Uremia  distinguishes  itself  es|]>ecially  by  ir- 
ritative signs,  ttr itch  tags  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  extremities, 
spasmodic  ('ontrartittns^  conuuisioitii  rather  than  comatose  states. 
Epileptiform  convulsions  and  comatose  states  in  adult  life,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  history  of  epilepsy  or  syphilis,  should  excite  the  suspicion 
of  ur®mia.  These  attiicks  distiuguinh  themselves  from  epilepsy  by 
[their  frequent  repetition  in  a  short  time,  as  in  the  course  of  a  sin- 
gle day,  and  long  interval,  often  of  several  months.  Epilepsy 
may  show  the  same  interval,  but  not  the  same  immediate  recur- 
rence. Sadden  blindness,  ainaurosi*s  of  central  origin,  results  from 
the  action  of  the  ])oison  on  the  occipital  cortex.  It  usually  disap- 
pears in  the  course  of  twenty-four  to  forty *eight  hours.  Vomiting 
and  diarrhoea,  direct  effects  of  irritation  of  the  nervous  system, 
often  discharge  urea  vicariously'  and  recover  the  patient  from  con- 
ditions of  danger.  Mow  rarely  the  urea  is  discharged  by  the  skin. 
The  poison  sometimes  attacks  the  respiratory  centre,  when  the  pa- 
tient is  seized  Avith  attacks  of  di/spnwa  simulating  tisthma,  to  con- 
stitute fehe  80-caUe<l  renal  asthma,  which  is  recognized  by  its 
connection  with  the  other  signs  of  uraBmia  or  of  nephritis. 

During  attacks  of  uraemia  the  pulse  is  usually  retarded,  but  is 
always  full  and  hard.  This  condition  of  the  pulse  depends  upon 
hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  which  always  occurs  in  the 
course  of  chronic  nephritis,  and  is  due  to  the  increased  work  thrown 
upon  the  heart  to  overcome  the  obstruction  in  the  kidneys.  The 
hypertrophy  oi  the  li€*art  is  recognized,  besides,  first  by  the  in- 
creasetl  tension  of  the  pulse  ;  second,  by  the  increased  area  of  im- 
pact ;  third,  incrciised  cardiac  dulness  ;  and  fourth,  acceDtuatiou  of 
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the  aortic  valve  sound — all  in  the  absence  of  evidence  of  valvular 

disease. 

The  quantity  of  urea  is  reached  roughly,  but  sufficiently  aceuraiely 
for  all  practical  purposes,  by  estimate  of  the  whole  amount  of  solid  mat- 
ter. The  healthy  adult  voids  iu  twenty-four  hours  1,500  cubic  cen- 
timetres, containing  lio  to  40  grammes — /.e, ,  2-6,5  per  cent — urea. 
Recent  investigations  show  that  in  health  but  84  to  00  percent^  average 
87  per  cent,  of  the  mtrogenoiis  matter  is  urea,  while  in  disease  S*^  toSC 
per  cent,  average  84  per  cent,  is  urea,  The  rest  is  made  up  of  other 
compounds  of  nitrogen,  uric  acid,  xanthin,  kreatinin,  chromogen* 
ammonia.  The  amount  of  urea  does  not  always  correspond  with 
that  of  the  other  solids.  Thus  in  high  fever,  notwitlistanding  the 
increase  of  nitrogenous  matters,  there  is  a  relative  decrease  of  urea. 
Ammonia  is  increased  in  fever,  and  in  high  degree  in  diabetes,  while 
the  other  extractives  are  diminished  in  amount.  But  knowle<lge  of 
these  points  is  not  yet  sufficiently  precise  to  be  utilized  in  diagnosis. 
We  do  not  yet  know  which  of  these  bodies  produce  uremia.  The 
amount  of  urea  itself  is  very  %'arialjle.  It  varies  in  different  layers 
of  urine  in  the  same  bladder  (Edelfsen),  and  estimates  are  still  made 
from  tlie  solids.  Clinical  experience  has  shown  that  the  multiplica- 
tion of  the  two  last  figures  of  the  specific  gravity  by  2  furnisher 
the  quantity  of  solids  for  1,000  grammes,  whence  the  whole  quantity 
is  easily  computed.  Thus  in  health  the  specific  graWty  of  a  sample 
from  the  whole  quantity,  twenty-four  hours,  1,500  cubic  centimetres, 
is  1020,  and  2ox2  =  40  for  1,000  cubic  centimetres,  in  all  60  grammes 
solids.  Again,  the  specific  gravity  from  a  whole  quantity*  1,875 
cubic  centimetres,  is  1012,  and  12x2^=24  for  1,000  cubic  centimetres, 
for  875  is  ^Vr;*^  =  21,  which  added  to  24  =  in  all  4-^  grammes  solids. 
The  estimate  is  of  especial  value  in  the  inception  of  chronic  nephritis 
and  for  diagnostic  pui-pose  in  renal  cirrhosis. 

HYPERiEMIA. 

HyiJeraemia  of  the  kidney  (stasis)  occurs  in  consequence  of  inter- 
ference with  the  general  circulation,  as  in  diseases  of  the  lungs  and 
heart.  Stasis  of  abort  duration  interferes  vnth  the  action  of  the 
epithelial  cells  ;  permits  the  escape  of  albumin,  which  may  form 
a  transparent,  colorless  exut1atit»n  in  the  urinary  tubules,  to  apj*ear 
in  the  urine  as  the  so-called  hyahne  casts.  In  the  long-contiuiit'd 
stasis  which  occurs  in  the  course  of  chronic  heart  failures,  the  kid- 
ney becomes  hard,  the  color  fades  from  the  cortical  substance,  to 
constitute  the  cunditiun  known  as  cyanotic  induration.  Infarction 
is  attended  with  the  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  affected  doiTUun 
and  haemorrhage  into  the  capsule  and  urinary  tubules,     Deslructiom 
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of  the  kidney  substance  ensoes,   with  the  formation  of  extensive 
cicatrices. 

ANEMIA. 


Anaemia  of  the  kidney  occurs  in  the  course  of  general  anaemia, 
reduces  the  si^e  of  the  kidney,  and  diminishes  the  quantity  of  urine. 
Ill  chronic  states  it  is  l^st  observed  In  the  collide  of  senile  atrophy 
and  arterio- sclerosis,  when  the  urinary  tubules  in  the  affected  regions 
are  found  collapsed,  empty,  and  filled  with  ati'ophied  epitlielial  cells. 
The  arteries  are  bent  and  tortuous,  in  places  obliterated;  the  con- 
nective tissue  hyperplastic;  the  substance  of  the  kidney  is  often 
permeated  with  cysts. 
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ACUTE  PARENCHYMATOUS  NEPHRITIS. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  kidney  was  recognized  before  the  days 
of  Bright.  It  was  not  known,  however,  that  the  disease  was  a  dif- 
fuse pnxiess.  It  was  simply  assumed  that  disease  of  the  kidney  ex- 
isted, on  account  of  the  change  in  the  condition  of  tlie  urine.  Wells 
had  actually  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  urine  after  scarlet 
fever  might  contain  albumin,  even  in  the  absence  of  blood.  Bright 
hims<:*lf  did  not  appreciate  the  relation  between  scarlet  fever  and 
disease  of  the  kidney,  and  probably  had  no  occasion  to  observe  the 
changes  of  acute  nephritis.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Hamilton 
as  early  as  1833  declared  that  he  had  found  the  scarlet-fever  kidney 
in  a  case  without  dropsy.  All  nephritis  is  caused  by  the  passage 
through  the  kidney  of  toxic  matter.  It  was  assumed  that  a  ready 
explanation  of  the  fretjuenc}"  of  Bright*s  disease  woidd  be  found  in 
the  passage  through  tlie  kidneys  of  micro-organisms  on  their  way 
out  of  the  body.  It  was,  however,  soon  observed  that  micro-organ- 
isms do  not  escape  from  the  kidney  unless  the  kidney  be  diseased, 
and  are  even  then  to  he  discovered  wth  difficulty.  The  abandon- 
ment of  this  view,  that  micro-organisms  produced  Bright* s  disease. 
seemed  to  disturb  the  defjendence  of  these  diseases  upon  infectious 
processee.  With  the  discovery  later  of  toxines  and  toxalbumius  in 
the  urine  the  relation  of  the  infections  was  re-established.  It  was 
recognized  that  kidney  disease  could  be  pro<luced  by  the  injection  of 
chemical  irritants.  A  typical  example  of  chemical  irritant  derived 
from  life  is  offered  in  cantharidin,  which  may  produce  a  t^'pical  acute 
nephritis.  So  this  condition  has  been  seen  to  occur  after  an  extensive 
vesication,  or  more  especially  after  the  internal  administration  of  the 
tincture  of  cantharides.  Acute  nephritis  may  occur  in  the  course  of 
any  infectious  process.  Scarlet  fever  heads  the  list.  Scarlet  fever  is 
the  cause  of  more  than  half  the  cases  of  acute  nephritis.  The  kidney 
complication  occurs  more  especially  in  certain  epidemics  and  is  ab- 
jSent  in  others.     Thus  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  eases  in  1853-54 
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treated  by  Bartels,  twenty-two  were  followed  by  nephritis;  and  of 

eighty-four  cases  in  1S»J3,  thirteen  showed  the  same  com  plication^ 
fatal,  strange  to  say,  in  every  case.  Bartels  declares  that  in  other 
epidemics  he  had  met  scarcely  a  single  instance  in  a  hundrt^d  cast«. 

Nephritis  in  these  cases  was  formerly  attributed  to  early  exposurii 
to  cold.  It  was  observed,  however,  that  the  accident  occurred  with 
equal  frequency  in  ca-ses  long  confined  to  the  house  and  to  bed. 
Nephritis  was  evidently  not  due  to  affection  of  the  skin  or  suppress 
sion  of  its  secretions,  as  it  is  ahnost  never  seen  after  sraall-pox  or 
extensive  bums — conditions  attended  ^dth  tlie  most  marked  destruc- 
tive lesions  of  the  skin.  The  conaplication  sets  in,  not  in  the  course 
of,  but  as  a  sequel  to,  scarlatina  proper*  Nephritis  develops  some* 
where  between  the  second  and  fifth  weeks,  in  the  average  at  the  end 
of  three  weeks,  after  the  disappearance  of  the  eruption,  It  is,  there- 
fore, a  post-scarlatinal  process.  Though  it  appears  at  this  late 
peritxL  it  tegins  earlier  and  assumes  proportions  to  make  itself 
manifest  by  this  time.  It  is  needless  to  state  that  nephritis  gravely 
complicates  a  case  of  scarlatina» 

After  scarlet  fever,  diiihtheria,  among  the  infections,  takes  the 
second  place  in  thv^  production  of  this  disease.  The  remaining  in* 
factions— measles,  rothelu,  small-jx)x,  pneumonia,  etc.^only  rarely 
show  this  complication;  typhoid  fever,  for  instance,  not  once  in  a 
hundred  times.  The  distmses  cited  account  for  more  than  half  the 
cases.  Most  of  the  rest  are  attributed  to  ''  taking  cold,"  A  certain 
contingent  of  cases  is  caused  by  pregnancy.  These  two  factors  act 
by  liberating  chemical  poisons  whose  exact  nature  is  unknown. 
Acute  parenchymatous  nephritis  is,  therefore,  always  a  secondary 
process. 

Siimptomii, — After  scarlet  fever  and  in  the  course  of  pr^nancy 
the  disease  sets  in  suddenly,  as  a  rule  ;  after  taking  cold  the  onset  is 
more  insidious.  The  attack  may  begin  Mnth  a  series  of  chills  and 
light  rise  of  temperature.  There  is  noticed  an  increased  frequency 
of  micturition.  The  urine  is  reduced  in  quantity  to  one*half  to 
oneH|uarter  of  the  nnrmal  amount.  The  secretion  is  sometimes  en- 
tirely suppressed.  With  the  diminution  in  quantity  there  is  ocw^ 
responding  increase  in  siJecific  gravity  to  10:35-1030.  Where  the 
quantity  is  not  markedly  diminished  the  specific  gravity  may  not  be 
materially  lessened.  Tlie  color  nm^'  be  darker  from  adniijcture  of 
blood,  and  will  show  variatitms  from  a  light  tinge  to  almost  black, 
corresponding  to  the  amount  of  blood.  Tested  by  heat  or  nitric  add, 
it  shows  albumin  in  fpiantity  varying  from  a  fraction  of  one  to  two 
per  cent.  Tube  casts,  epithelial  and  blood  easts,  are  usually  pre- 
sent, Dropsff  occurs  as  a  iiile.  It  is  usually  first  seen  about  the 
eyelid^f  which  are  puffed  ;   the  face  is  swollen  later.     The  face  has 
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a  bloated,  paUid,  unwholesome  look*  Dropsy  appears  later  in  the 
subcutaneous  tissue  everywhere,  and,  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  in 
the  serous  cavities.  It  may  take  life  by  suffo<*ation,  from  oedema  of 
the  glottis,  or  more  especially  from  oedema  of  the  lungs. 

Nervous  symptoms  are  also  prominent*  Indi\idual  cases  are 
ushered  in  with  headache,  severe  neuralgic  pain,  verttgo,  nausea^ 
and  vomit  in  (J,  Occasi<Jiially  the  first  intimation  of  the  existence  of 
the  disease  is  a  couinilsion.  The  nephritis  of  pregnancy  is  wont  to 
announce  itself  by  sudden  blindness  and  convulsions.  Sopor,  stupor, 
and  coma  l>elong  to  this  state. 

The  diagnosis  is  easy,  as  a  rule.  The  preceding  infection,  when 
it  shall  have  existed,  the  time,  the  occurrence,  the  peculiar  train  of 
symptoms,  the  state  of  the  urine,  the  dropsy,  and  the  nervous  phe- 
nomena, unmistakably  stamp  the  disease. 
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of  the  urinary  tubules  tn  nephritlB  :  A,  blood  cavtB;  B,  hyaline  casta. 


The  prognosis  in  always  gi-ave,  though  the  future  is  mainly  de- 
termined by  the  early  recognition  and  sj>eedy  treatment.  A  case 
assumes  gravity  in  correspondence  "with  the  diminution  of  urine. 
Anuria  is  an  ominous  sign.  Yet  children  have  recovered  after  total 
aouria  of  thrc^e  weeks ;  in  these  cases  the  poisonous  elements  have 
found  escape  through  other  emunctories — intestinal  canab  the  skin, 
hmgs,  ete.  The  presence  of  blood  is  not  so  grave  as  might  appear. 
Hiematuria  is  common  in  acute  nephritis.  Yet  the  firognosis  re- 
mains grave  in  the  presence  of  bloody  urine.  The  amount  of  tdbu- 
min  may  have  its  weight  in  determining  the  future  of  a  case.  Dropsy 
is  not  so  dangerous  as  nervous  s3^mptoms,  especially  convulsions. 
Comatose  states  are  always  grave.  Patients  may  succumb  in  any 
paroxysm  of  con^-ulsion  or  in  any  attack  of  coma.  The  immediate 
effect  of  treatment  lias  its  bearing  upon  the  prognosis, 
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Treatment, — Any  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  disease  procefls 
will  carry  with  it  the  daugers  of  diuresis*  The  routine  administra- 
tion of  digitalis  or  other  diuretic  is  dangerous.  The  kidneys  are 
already  clogged,  the  blood  vessels  are  ectatic,  the  tubules  blocked 
\^ith  epithelial  debris,  blood  casts,  and  detritus.  The  true  treatment 
is  to  flush  out  the  kidneys  with  frequent  libations  of  water,  preferably 
warm  drinks.  Mucilaginous  drinks,  toast  water,  have  the  advan- 
tage that  they  may  be  taken  sweetened  without  aversion  by  a  chUd, 
Adults  take  more  kindl}'  to  acidulated  drinks,  lemonade,  and  80(hi 
waters.     Milk  is  the  best  food,  drink,  and  drug  at  any  age. 

The  scientific  treatment  of  the  dropsy  consists  in  api)eal  to  the 
skin  whereby  the  kidneys  are  unloaded.  Derivation  of  blood  to  the 
skin  is  best  effected  by  the  hot  bath,  which  is,  in  the  treatment  of  all 
forms  of  Bright \s  disease,  almost  a  ^//ie  qua  non.  Patienta,  esijecially 
in  acute  nephritis^  should  be  treated  to  the  hot  bath  two  or  three  timt'S 
in  the  course  of  every  twenty-four  hours.  The  patient  should  be 
immersed  in  the  bath,  except  the  head,  which  should  be  enveloped 
in  a  towel  Avet  with  cold  water.  The  temperature  of  the  bath  should 
be  kept  at  100'^  F,,  and  there  should  be  a  supply  of  hot  water  to  con- 
tinue this  temperature  during  the  liath,  which  may  last  from  five  to 
fifteen  minutes.  The  patient  is  then  rolled  in  blankets,  put  into  bed 
previously  warmed,  and  allowed  to  sweat  for  an  hoxu"  or  more.  The 
process  of  sweating  unloads  the  kidney.  It  happens  not  infrequently 
that  the  patient  falls  asleep  after  the  bath,  as  the  fii'st  restful  sleep 
during  the  attack,  A  quantity  of  more  normal,  clear  urine  may 
pass  immeiliatel}"  upon  awakening.  All  clinical  experience  abun- 
dantly justifies  this  resort  to  the  hot  bath  as  the  true  treatment  ol 
acute  nephritis.  The  bath,  as  stated,  must  be  repeated  again  and 
again,  and  continued  in  the  treatment  of  a  case  until  all  signs  of  the 
disease  shall  have  disappeared. 

Where  a  bath  is  totally  impracticable  a  substitute  may  be  found  in 
the  hot  pack.  A  child  may  be  enveloped  in  blankets  which  are  cov- 
ered in  with  a  rubber  cloth,  and  the  body  heated  by  hot  bricks  and 
hot- water  brattles  in  the  bed.  The  process  is  much  more  discomfort- 
ing than  the  hot  bath  and  is  much  less  efficacious.  It  has  about  the 
same  relative  \irtue  as  the  cold  pack  to  the  cold  bath  in  the  treat* 
ment  of  fever.  The  hot  pack  may  be  itself  impracticable.  Hot  jiacb 
and  hot  baths  alike  at  times  affect  the  heart.  In  these  cases  resort 
may  be  had  to  the  use  of  drugs,  the  most  efficacious  of  which  is  pi- 
locarpine, wliich  should  be  used  with  caution  subcutaneously  in  dose» 
of  gr.  tV^J^-J-  Sweating  iisuall}'  occurs  rapidly,  often  within  a  few 
seconds,  after  the  hy[)odermatic  use  of  pilocarpine.  It  may  also  bo 
profuse  and  may  be  sustained  by  repetition  of  the  reme<Iy,  Pilo* 
carpiue  is   a  dangerous  drug  and  shouhl  not  be  indiscriminateljr 
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emploj'ed.     The  physician  may  have  to  choose  this  remedy  as  the 
lesser  evil.     Sometimes  it  acts  admirably* 

Convukive  attacks  must  be  cut  short  at  once  hj  chloroform  or 
ether,  and  frequently  repeated  attacks  may  bo  preveuted  with  the  use 
f  chloral  in  doses  of  ten  to  fifteen  g^rainSj  nn.)re  or  less  f re<|uently  re- 
peated. As  a  shield  to  the  nervous  system  resort  may  be  had  also  to 
the  subcutaneous  use  of  morphia.  With  chloral  and  morphia  the 
brain  may  be  protected  until  the  poison  of  the  disease  is  eliminated. 
As  a  rule  the  poison  seems  to  inundate  the  nervous  tissue  in  waves, 
that  vigilance  and  active  treatment  are  demanded  for  several 
days  or  for  a  week  or  more.  A  light  diet^milk— a  warm  tempera- 
ture, confinement  to  bed,  later  to  the  house,  restraint  of  exercise  and 
excitement,  fulfil  the  remaining  indications* 

CHRONIC   PARENCHYMATOUS  NEPHRITIS. 

This  form  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  cases  of  Bright  s  disease.  It 
occurs  less  frequently  alone  ;  it  is  often  nombineil  with  other  forms, 
pecially  with  renal  cirrhosis  and  amyloid  degeneration.  Yet  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  its  course  it  is  independent,  and  becomes  in 
its  further  progress  associated  with  other  forms.  The  view  that 
Bright's  disease  presented  itself  as  a  single  aifectiou  "witli  three  stages 
acute  and  chronic  nephritis  and  renal  cirrhosis — proved  so  simple 
to  be  seductive.  It  is^  however,  unfounded  in  fact.  Chronic  very 
Tarely  develops  from  the  acute  parench^^matons  form.  The  acute 
nephritis  which  occurs  in  const^quttuce  of  the  infections^  except  scar- 
let fever,  t^u-minates  life  or  terminates  itself  in  resolution.  It  almost 
never  becomes  chronic.  Occasionally^  the  form  that  occurs  in  con- 
nection with  scarlatina  and  |)regiiancy  assumes  a  more  chronic 
course.  Rather  more  frequently  the  acute  nephritis  which  is,  for 
ant  of  a  better  ex]>lanation,  ascribed  to  cold  becomes  chronic. 
'^h*>se  cases  which  resnlt  from  suppurative  processes,  inveterate 
Byphilis,  and  tuberculosis  are  more  w^ont  to  become  chronic  because 
of  persistence  of  the  cause.  All  these  causes  combined  constitute 
only  the  small  minority  of  cases  of  chronic  parenchymatous  ne- 
phritis. 

I  The  disease  arises  for  the  most  part  without  discoverable  cause, 
and  develops  itself  so  insidiously  as  to  be  recognized,  as  a  rule,  only 
after  a  duration  of  several  months.  Chronic  nephritis  develops  in 
consequence  of  the  existence  of  a  concealed  cause*  The  disease  is 
for  the  most  part  as  yet  crTiT>togenetic.  It  is  assumed  that  some 
chemical  poison,  a  toxine  in  the  process  of  slow  elimination  from  the 
body  through  the  kidneys,  causes  the  disease.  In  connection  with 
suppurative  processes  Fischer  found  the  acid  butyrate  of  soda»  the 
escape  of  which  through  the  kidneys  might  have  caused  the  disease. 
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The  question  has  interest,  aside  from  the  explanation  of  chronic  kid- 
ney disease,  as  a  detnonstratiou  of  the  existence  of  latent  poisons. 

Si/mj^toms. — Chronic  parenchymatous  nephritis  distingrnishes  it- 
self, as  a  rule,  by  its  insidious  onset.  The  patient  ctjmplains  of  no 
signs  wliich  distinctly  refer  to  the  kidney*  Sometimes  there  is  pahi, 
more  often  dull,  dragging  sensations  in  the  region  of  the  kidneys, 
to  be  attributed  sometimes  to  distention  of  the  capsule  (hypenemia), 
but  rather  to  kmibago  than  disease  of  the  kidney.  The  disease 
shows  itself  usually  first  in  depresHton  of  sjjin'ts  and  degradaiam 
of  energy.  Life  loses  its  zest ;  avocation,  before  a  pleasure,  becomes 
a  drag.     Effort  brings  on  early  fatigue.     There  is  loss  of  appetil*', 


Fta,  SOe.—HetlDttU  Album Inurlca  with  ime^Arij  Bcattered  white  pat^^hes  Oiainiui!), 

listlessness,  droiVisiness  or  the  opposite  state,  insomnia.  Sleep 
fails  to  i-efresh.  The  color  changes,  the  hue  of  health  is  lost  to  In* 
substituted  by  pallor,  which  becomes  an  ashy-gray.  There  is  h^s 
of  tveight^  which  progresses  gradually  and  indicates  with  the  gene- 
ral failure  of  health  what  the  people  call  a  decline.  But  there  is  or 
need  be  no  cough  and  no  other  sign  of  disease  of  the  lungs.  Patients 
consult  the  physician  for  repair  of  broken  health  and  relief  of  brtiken 
spirits.  Sometimes  there  may  ^le  notict^d  i^avly  puffine*ss  about  the 
face^  bloating  of  the  eyelids,  swelling  of  the  ankles.  After  the 
work  of  the  day  the  shoes  are  tight.  The  swelling  subsides  in  the 
night. 

The  disease  sets  in  less  frequently  with  ner^'ous  signs.     There  is^ 
with  the  hebetude,  headache,  neuralgic  pa iii^— trigeminal,  sciatic 
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much  more  frequently  occipital  and  intercostal  There  may  be  pal- 
pitation and  f^hortuess  of  breath  to  simulate  the  onset  of  tuberculosis 
or  heart  disease.  The  diagnosis  is  sometimes  first  established  l>y  the 
oculist,  who  discovers  in  a  retinitis  albuminurica  an  explanation  of 
the  disease. 

The  iirine  is  diminished  in  amount  to  two  pints,  to  a  pint,  to  a 
half-pint  or  less,  in  twenty-four  hours.  There  is  seldom  that  ex- 
le  ohguria,  and  never  the  absolute  anuria,  which  is  sometimes 
in  arute  nephritis.  The  occurrence  of  anuria  would  indicate 
I  a  complication,  more  especially  the  supervention  of  acute  nephritis. 
In  accord  with  the  reduction  in  iiuantity  is  an  increase  in  specific 
gravity  to  10;2»>-1030-1040,  weights  which  excite  the  suspieitm  of 
diabetes,  wliich  is  readily  excluded  by  observation  of  the  diminu- 
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Tio.  267.— EpitbelluDi  in  urine  of  nephritis ;  A.  de^uamat^  cell.*,  nmny  in  fatty  (lt?g^ aeration; 
B,  <«pitheliuQi from  pelvie  of  kidney ;  C.  *?pJtheliuin  froin  female  (above; ami  male  (below;  iiretiira 
(Weaener). 

tion  in  quantity*  Tlie  urine  is  also  correspondingly  turbid.  On 
standing  a  heavy  .sed Intent  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  vesseL  Al- 
bumin is  alwayn  pre*seni.  Albumin  distinguishes  itself  not  only 
by  its  presence,  but  by  its  amount.  It  may  exist  in  the  urine  in  an 
amount  which  is  not  etiualled  in  any  other  form  of  kidney  disease. 
All  the  fluid  seems  to  set  solid  on  boiling  or  on  addition  of  nitric 
acid.  The  albumin  may  amount  to  as  much  as  five  per  cent.  It 
usually  ranges  about  one  or  two  per  cent.  The  sediment  consists  of 
epithelial  detritus,  fat  bodies,  white  blo*xl  corpuscles,  and  tube  casts. 
White  corpuscles  are  present  in  h^^rge  amount.  Nearly  all  forms  of 
tube  casts  may  be  observed  in  different  cases — hyaline  casts :  epi- 
thelial casts  which  show  fatty  change  :  des<|uanaated  epithelial  cells, 
also  in  a  state  of  fatty  degeneration  ;  granular  casts,  more  strictly 
indicative  of  chronic  nephritis ;  and  broad,  tvaxij  casts,  which  are 
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found  exclusively  in  chronic  nephritis  and  in  advanced  forms  of  the 
disease.  They  distinguish  themselves  by  their  size  as  well  as  by 
their  coloiv  They  repi-esent  advanced  changes  in  the  epithelium  of 
the  larger  and  of  the  largest  tubules.  They  contribute  more  than 
any  other  element  in  the  urine  to  make  the  diagnosis  and  to  estab- 
lish the  prognosii^. 

The  dropsy  distinguishes  itself  also  by  its  amount.  It  is  or  be- 
comes universaL  It  varies  of  course  in  degree,  but  may  be  discov- 
ered somewhere  in  the  bcnly  in  nearly  every  case.     In  one  hundred 
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consecutive  cases  Johnson  found  it  absent  only  twice.  It  is  noticed 
first,  as  a  rule,  about  the  face,  but  soon  sliows  itself  in  the  lower  ex- 
tremities and  aeeumulates  in  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  to 
cunstitute  anasarca.  It  mounts  up  the  legs,  the  skin  of  which  it 
may  distend  to  the  utmost  degree.  The  surface  then  l>ecome^  tense 
and  shiny  as  if  glazed.  Finally  rupture  may  occur  with  the  escapo 
of  tluid  in  continuous  quantitv,  and  sometimes  with  subsequent  ex- 
tensi%'e  sloughing  and  gangrene*  The  serous  cavities  are  subae- 
quently  invatled.     Fluid   accumulates  in   the    peritonemn,   in    the 
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pleura,  and  most  dangerously  in  the  pericardium.  (Edema  of  the 
gllottis  is  not  quite  so  frequent  as  in  the  acute  form  of  the  disease  ; 
bat  oedema  of  the  lungs,  especially  in  connection  with  subsequent 
heart  failure,  often  terminates  the  disease  with  the  life  of  the  patient. 
<Edematous  states  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestinal  canal 
are  not  infrequent.  Obstinate  vomiting  and  diarrhoea,  sometimes 
'with  sloughing  and  the  formation  of  ulcers,  distinguish  certain  cases. 
Inflammations  of  the  various  serous  membranes,  pleuritis,  peritoni- 
tis, pericarditis,  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  pneumonia,  as  excited 
by  the  presence  of  toxic  matters,  constitute  terminal  links  in  the 
chain  of  disease  process. 

The  nervous  symptoms  in  this  form  of  kidney  disease  are  com- 
paratively insignificant.     They  may  assume  prominence  in  an  indi- 
vidual case.     The  disease,  as  stated,  may  be  announced  by  headache, 
vertigo,  the  neuralgias,  etc.,  or  convulsions  and  comatose  states  may 
occur  in  the  progress  of  the  disease  ;  but  these  uraemic  symptoms  are 
infrequent.    They  are  noticed  also  to  occur  less  frequently  in  cases 
of  most  extensive  dropsy.     It  is  assumed  that  the  dropsy  is  a  kind 
of  reservoir  for  the  accumulation  of  toxic  matters,  which  are  thus 
held  in  solution  away  from  the  blood  and  nervous  system.     All  kinds 
^f  nervous  symptoms  may  occur  in  exceptional  cases,  marked  even 
"y  dropsy,  and  ugly  pictures  are  sometimes  shown  of  convulsions  in 
^  body  distended  and  distorted  by  dropsy.     Any  predominance  of 
Nervous  symptoms  would  indicate  a  case  complicated  with  acute 
Nephritis  or  renal  cirrhosis. 

The  diagnosis   rests  upon  the  general  failure  of   health  and 
strength,  upon  the  bad  color,  loss  of  appetite,  progressive  emaciation. 
The  emaciation  may  be  masked  by  dropsy,  but  is  manifest  in  ex- 
treme degree  with  the  subsidence  of  the  dropsy.     The  diminution  of 
the  quantity  of  urine,  the  high  specific  gra\'ity,  the  turbidity,  exist- 
ence of  albumin  in  quantity,  presence  of  a  heavy  sediment  of  white 
blood  corpuscles,  tube  casts,  and  detritus,  the  dropsy  which  distin- 
guishes itself  by  its  range  and  amount,  the  few,  scattered,  and  for 
the  most  part  insignificant  nervous  symptoms,  distinguish  this  form 
of  Bright's  disease. 

The  prognosis  is  always  grave,  mainly  for  the  reason  that  the 
disease  is  not  recognized  until  damage  is  done.  But  chronic  paren- 
chymatous nephritis  is  by  no  means  of  necessity  fatal.  Other  things 
being  equal,  it  may  be  said  that  the  future  is  determined  by  the 
duration  of  the  disease.  A  case  which  has  lasted  not  over  a  year 
may  recover.  The  character  of  the  tube  casts,  more  than  any 
other  single  element  in  the  urine,  determines  the  prognosis.  The 
presence  of  broad,  waxy  casts  especially  indicates  an  advanced  stage 
of  the  disease.     Dropsy  is  not  dangerous.     The  largest  accumula- 
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tions  may  be  speedily  remored  and  reaccumulations  may  be  held 
below  the  line  of  danger.  Nervous  symptoms  are  always  grave  in 
correspondence  with  their  own  gravity.  Convulsions  and  coma  are 
ominous  signs. 

The  treatment  does  not  diflfer  materially  from  that  of  the  acute 
form  of  the  disease.  The  true  principle  of  therapy  is  the  flushing  of 
the  kidney  of  its  epithelial  debris  and  exudation,  and  elimination  of 
the  toxic  elements  through  the  skin.  The  patient  should  drink  freelv 
of  water,  pure  water,  alkaline  mineral  waters.  Milk  is  both  food 
and  drink,  and  cases  have  been  cured  by  milk  diet  alone.  Unfortu- 
nately in  chronic  nephritis  life  may  not  be  sustained  indefinitely  on 
this  diet.  Buttermilk  is  an  aid  and  substitute,  as  is  also  kumyss. 
The  most  scrupulous  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  skin,  which 
should  be  protected  from  every  exposure.  Patients  \vith  this  fonn 
of  Bright's  disease  should  remain  in  doors  in  all  bad  weather.  Blus- 
tering, raw  winds  should  be  shimned.  Wet  weather  is  dangeroufi. 
In  any  kind  of  acute  exacerbation  or  advanced  form  of  the  disease 
the  patient  should  stay  in  bed,  where  alone  may  be  secured  an 
otjuable,  warm  temperature.  Underclothing  must  be  warm  and  clean. 
The  same  dress  may  not  be  worn  day  and  night.  The  diet  should 
be  simple,  plain,  and  nutritious.  It  should  consist  mainly  of  vege- 
table food.  Baths  must  be  given  as  directed  in  the  treatment  of 
acute  nephritis.  They  are  especially  indicated  in  the  presence  of 
nervous  signs.  There  is  not  the  same  objection  to  the  use  of  cardiac 
diuretics  in  chronic  as  in  acute  nephritis.  To  strengthen  the  force 
pumi)  while  the  sluice  gates  are  opened  is  to  attack  the  disease  in 
flank  as  well  as  in  front.  The  most  effective  diuretic  is  digitalis, 
which  may  be  given  at  first,  in  the  form  of  the  effusion,  in  teaspoon- 
ful,  dessertspoonful,  or  tablespoonful  dose.  The  infusion  should  be 
made  fresh  from  the  leaves,  and  the  use  of  it  should  be  discontinut^l 
so  soon  lis  the  pulse  under  its  full  action  becomes  firm  and  hard. 
Too  prolonged  administration  may  tetanize  the  heart.  After  several 
days  the  remedy  may  be  resumed  in  the  same  or  less  dose,  or  in 
another  form,  as  the  tincture  five  to  fifteen  drops.  As  the  infusion 
does  not  keep  long,  a  smaU  quantity,  six  to  eight  ounces,  should  be 
prescribed  at  a  time.  The  preparation  is  made  much  more  efficacious 
in  the  treatment  of  kidney  disease  by  the  addition  of  ten  to  fifteen 
grains  of  the  acetate  of  potash  to  each  dose.  Digitalis  may  be  for 
various  reasons  contra-indicated.  It  may  be  substituted  by  stro- 
phanthus,  gtt.  v.-xv.,  diluted,  three  times  a  day.  For  quicker  action 
resort  may  be  had  to  the  natro-benzoate  of  caffeine  in  two-  or  three- 
grain  powders  ever}-  two  or  three  hours.  The  powder,  dry  upon  the 
tongue,  is  usually  washed  down  with  soda  water.  Still  better  is  diu- 
retin  in  solution: 
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9  Diuretin 3  i.-  3  ij. 

Aquae  menthflc  piperitce |iv. 

M.    8.  Tablespoon ful  every  two  to  four  hours. 

For  immediate  results  in  cases  complicated  >vith  cirrhosis  no  remedy 
equals  nitroglycerin,  which  not  only  tenes  the  heart,  but  has  the 
additional  advantage  that  it  relaxes  any  spastic  contraction  of  the 
arterioles,  especially  in  the  kidney,  to  permit  an  easier  release  of 
accumulated  matter.  Where  the  distention  of  the  skin  threatens  te 
produce  rupture  vnih  its  associated  dangers,  this  accident  may  be  pre- 
vented by  the  introduction  of  fine  silver  canulae,  Southey's  tubes,  or 
by  puncture  in  several  places,  as  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  or  the 
most  distended  part  of  the  leg.  Great  caution  must  be  exercised 
with  these  punctures  that  the  skin  be  washed  clean  with  soap  and 
water  and  rendered  aseptic  with  the  solution  of  sublimate  1 :  1000. 
The  physician  may  not  use  the  knife  which  the  surgeon  employs  for 
other  purposes.  The  most  minute  puncture  suffices  to  permit  the 
escape  of  a  drop,  which  oozes  down  in  a  fine  stream  te  discharge  in 
the  course  of  time  surprising  quantities  of  fluid.  Dyspnoea,  so  great 
as  to  cause  orthopnoea,  may  be  relieved  in  this  way  in  a  single  night. 
There  must  be  dyspnoea  or  other  great  discomfort,  or  threatened 
rupture  of  the  skin,  te  justify  the  procedure.  Sometimes  a  dose  or 
two  of  elaterin,  or  of  calomel  after  the  mode  specified  in  heart  dis- 
ease, may  postpone  the  necessity  of  puncture.  In  subsequent  treat- 
ment resort  is  usually  liad  to  the  iodides,  which  are  best  given  with 
milk.  The  tincture  of  iron  gtt.  xv.-xxx.  in  sweetened  water,  bitter 
tenics,  tinctura  rhei  aromatica  3  ss.-  3  i.,  strychnia,  as  in  the  tincture 
of  nux  vomica  gtt.  x.-xx.,  may  be  demanded  in  an  individual  case. 
A  change  of  residence  to  a  warm,  dry  climate  is  worth  all  the  drugs 
in  the  materia  medica. 

RENAL  CIRRHOSIS. 

Interstitial  nephritis  rarely  occurs  in  the  course  of,  or  as  a  se- 
quence to,  other  forms  of  kidney  disease.  The  transition  of  acute 
into  chronic  parenchymatous  nephritis  is  more  frequent  than  the 
occurrence  of  the  cirrhotic  kidney  in  consequence  of  parenchymatous 
inflammation.  The  processes  ma}'  be  combined,  but  they  may  not 
be  said  to  originate  the  one  from  the  other.  There  is  certainly  a  re- 
lation between  renal  cirrhosis  and  gout.  English  and  French  writers 
describe  the  gouty  kidney.  This  relation  is  rarely  observed  in  our 
country,  because  of  the  infrequency  of  gout. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Though  the  ob\'ious  anatomical  lesion  is  a 
hyperplasia  of  the  connective  tissue  to  such  degree  as  to  strangulate 
vessels,  tubules,  and  epithelial  cells,  the  disease  does  not  begin  in  the 
connective  but  in  all  cases  in  the  parenchymatous  structure.     Renal 
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cirrhosis  shows  on  section  the  small  granular  kidney  with  adherent 
ca]>siile,  atropliied  cortex,  retention  cysts,  and  apoplexies  in  the  sub- 
stjince  of  the  kitlney. 

Etiology,— T^na\  cirrhosis  arises  for  the  most  pai"t  from  unknown 
cause.  Luxurious  habits,  alcohol,  heavy  meals,  mtire  especially  of 
meat,  have  been  accused  of  causing  this  form  of  nephritis,  but  witli- 
out  proof.  Renal  cirrhosis  occurs  in  all  classes — among  domestics, 
artisans,  merchaniH,  professional  men.  It  occurs  without  regard 
to  avocation.  It  is  imknowu  in  infancy  and  is  rare  in  age.  The 
majority  of  cases  are  discovered  between  adolescence  and  maturity. 
The  great  number  of  apparent  cases  in  age  are  considered, as  scleroses 
of  advanced  life.  The  disease  is  four  times  as  frequent  in  men  as  in 
women. 

Symptoms. — Renal  cirrhosis  is  the  most  insidious  of  all  forms  of 
kidney  disease.  It  may  reveal  its  presence  suddenly,  as  by  a  stn)ke 
of  apoplexy,  but  even  in  these  cases,  as  a  rule,  only  after  a  long, 
more  or  less  latent  existence.  During  this  latent  stage  there  is  the 
same  general  degradation  of  health  and  spirits  noticed  in  ihe 
other  forms  of  chronic  nephritis.  The  color  changes,  the  hue  of 
health  is  substituted  hy  pallor.  Fatigue  follows  slight  effort,  jVer- 
vans  sigfts  predominate.  Headache  is  frequent  and  ob^nate. 
The  condition  may  be  fii"st  disclosed  by  an  attack  of  asthma.  Palpi- 
tat  ion  of  the  heart  is  a  frequent  precursor  and  attendant  of  the  dis- 
ease. Certain  cases  consult  the  ocuUst  for  blindness  or  distiu^bance 
of  vision.  The  first  symptom  to  excite  suspicion  at  times  is  h(pm- 
orrhage,  frequent  and  severe— nose-bleed,  or  haemorrhage  from  the 
stomach  or  bowels,  J^ot  infrequently  the  physician  is  led  up  to  the 
diagnosis  by  an  examination  of  the  urine,  made  in  the  absence  of 
any  other  signs  adequate  to  explain  the  condition*  The  urine  i> 
abundant.  It  is  usually  clear,  limpid,  with  a  greenish  tinge.  Pa- 
tients must  pass  water  several  times  during  the  night;  they  are 
hence  easily  mitsled  to  believe  that  the  kidneys  are  perfectly  free  from 
disease.  The  quantity  may  be  doubled  or  trebled.  Urine  is  dis- 
charged more  frequently  at  night  because  it  is  secreted  more  abun- 
dantly at  night.  At  rimes  there  is  associate  thirst,  which,  with  the 
greater  discharge  of  urine,  may  bring  the  patient  to  the  physician 
with  a  suspicion  of  diabetes.  The  specijie  gravity  is  light,  lOlo 
and  under.  The  urine  is  clear ^  deposits  on  standing  but  little  sedi- 
inent,  and  shows  but  few  isolated  hyaline  casts.  So  scant  is  the  de- 
posit of  sediment  that  the  urine  should  stand  in  a  conical  glass  over 
night  to  collect  it,  or,  better,  l>e  precipitated  in  the  centrifuge  appia- 
ratns,  which  causes  immediate  or  quick  dei)osjt  by  rapid  rotation. 
Permanent  preparations  are  kept  by  l>eiug  bedded  in  glycerin-gelatin: 
gelatin  one  part,  water  six  parts,  glycerin  nine  parta,  with  a  few 
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drops  of  carbolic  acid.  Albumin  may  be  entirely  absent  in  the 
specimen  examined,  hence  the  necessity  of  collecting  the  urine  of  the 
twenty- four  hours;  a  sample  from  the  whole  quantity  will  nearly 
always  reveal  albumin^  but  usually  in  very  slight  amount.  It  forms 
on  boiling,  or  on  the  addition  of  acid,  a  slight  cloud,  which  reveals 
itself  best  by  contrast  with  the  fluid  in  an  unheated  test  tube.  It  is 
a  good  plan  to  boil  simply  the  upper  strata.  When  the  tube  is  held 
against  a  dark  background,  the  mantelpiece  or  coat  sleeve,  a  very 
slight  opacity  is  perceptible.  The  urea  is  correspondingly  diminished. 
Dropsy  is  usually  absent.  It  may  show  itself  at  some  time  or  other 
luring  the  course  of  the  disease,  and  always  accumulates  at  the  close 
when  the  heart  begins  to  flag  in  its  force,  but  it  is  absent,  as  a  rule, 
luring  the  progress  of  the  disease  Yet  the  disease  is  sometimes 
innounced  by  puffiness  of  the  eyelids  and  oedema  of  the  ankles,  and 
in  the  last  stages,  for  the  reason  stated,  there  may  be  anasarca  or 
oedema  of  the  lungs.  As  a  substitute  for  the  absence  of  dropsy,  and 
BIS  a  cause  for  its  absence,  there  is  enlargement  of  the  heart.  The 
left  ventricle  undergoes  hypertrophy.  Bright  noticed  this  change, 
and  attributed  it  to  extra  work  thrown  upon  the  heart  by  the  occlu- 
sion in  the  kidneys,  and  to  chemical  change  in  the  blood  which  irri- 
tates the  heart.  Thus  symptoms  on  the  part  of  the  urine  and  symp- 
toms connected  with  dropsy  are  few  and  far  between  in  renal 
cirrhosis.  On  the  other  hand,  the  nervous  symptoms  distinguish 
themselves  by  their  prominence.  Individual  cases  are  announced,  as 
stated,  by  attacks  of  apoplexy,  which  may  result  from  simple  uraemia 
or  from  actual  break  of  a  vessel  in  the  brain.  Apoplexy  or  coma  in 
adolescence  or  maturity,  without  other  obvious  cause,  should  excite 
the  suspicion  of  Bright's  disease.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of 
epilepsy.  Where  this  disease  has  not  existed  in  the  previous  history 
attention  should  be  at  once  directed  to  the  kidney.  Headache,  neu- 
ralgia, vertigo,  disturbances  of  \'ision,  occur  throughout  the  course  of 
the  disease.  Asthmatic  attacks  are  not  infrequent.  They  occur  in 
the  night  with  the  same  dyspnoea  and  distress  as  in  true  asthma. 
Patients  succumb  to  some  expression  of  uraemia  more  frequently  in 
this  than  in  other  forms  of  chronic  nephritis.  Explanation  of  the 
frequency  of  uraemia  with  free,  copious  urine  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  urine,  though  free,  contains  but  little  solid  matter.  Uraemia 
results  from  the  retention  of  toxic  matter  whose  exact  nature  is 
unknown.  Exemption  from  uraemia  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  urea 
is  eliminated  through  other  avenues — the  lungs,  skin,  the  intestinal 
canal.  Crystals  of  urea  are  sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  seen 
upon  the  face,  to  present  the  appearance  of  hoarfrost  or  a  surface 
freshly  lathered  for  shaving.  The  odor  about  the  body  is  sometimes 
marked. 
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The  diagnosis  of  renal  cirrhosis  is  not  difficult*     The  voidance  of 

excessive  quantities  of  clear  urine  of  light  s|>ecific  gravity,  nearly 
free  of  albumin,  detritus,  and  tube  casts,  stands  in  marked  contrast 
to  the  reduced  quantity  of  turbid,  highly  albuminous  urine  of  paren- 
chyi7iatous  ne|ihritis.  The  absence  of  dropsy  is  a  striking  feature 
Dropsy  is  absent,  as  stated,  so  long  as  the  hyi)ertrophied  heart  may 
force  fluids  through  the  kidney.  The  great  frequency  and  severity 
of  nervous  symptoms  speak  also  for  renal  cirrhosis.  Hy])ertrophy 
of  the  heart  may  occur  also  in  parenchymatous  nephritis.  It  ocvure 
always  in  renal  cirrhosis.  It  is  recognized  by  displacement  of  the 
apex  to  the  left,  increase  in  dulness  to  the  left,  accentuation  of  the 
Hurtic  valve  sound,  heard  best  at  the  second  interspace  on  the  right, 
increase  in  the  tension  of  the  radial  pulse. 

The  differentiation  of  renal  cirrhosis  from  renal  arterio-sclerosis^ 
always  difficult,  is  sometimes  impossible.  Arterio-sclerosis  is  more 
distinctly  a  disease  of  age  or  of  alcoholism.  Patients  are  usually 
males  who  have  suffei-ed  no  previous  disease  of  the  kidney^  who  begin 
to  show  light  uraemic  signs,  with  slight  dropsies  (cedemas)  which 
come  and  go.  Attacks  of  palpitation  point  to  hj-pe^rtrophy  of  the 
heart.  wMch  is  readily  recognized*  The  urine  shows  albumin  in 
traces  or  transitorily,  sometimes  also  hyaline  casts,  but,  instead  of 
l)oing  increavsed,  is,  as  a  rule,  decreased  in  quantity.  The  diagnosis 
I'eally  rests  more  upon  the  evidence  of  age  or  of  arterio-sclerosis  else- 
where, especially  in  the  brain. 

The  prognosis  is  always  grave.  The  natural  tendency  of  the  dis- 
ease is  to  continued  destruction  of  the  kidney  substance.  The  conse- 
quences of  this  evil  are  averted  for  a  time  by  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart,  so  that  the  affection  of  the  heart,  as  revealed  especially  by  tlie 
state  of  the  pulse,  is  a  gauge  of  the  gravity  of  the  disease.  UrsBmic 
symptoms  are  always  grave.  Convulsions  and  coma  are  ominous 
signs.     Attacks  of  asthma  occur  late  in  the  history  of  the  disease. 

The  treatment  differs  in  no  respect  from  that  of  parenchymatous 
nephritis.  There  must  be  made  the  same  apjie^l  to  the  skin  in 
substitution  of  the  kidneys  as  before,  and  treatment  must  be  continu* 
idly  ilirected  to  sustain  the  heart  and  reduce  the  tension  in  the  distant 
vessels.  The  hot  bath  is  practised  with  the  same  precaution  as  be- 
fore. The  temperature  should  be  kept  at  100'  to  110  \  and  th^ 
patient  should  remain  in  the  bath  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes  or 
more.  Sweating  is  to  be  encouraged  by  blankets  and  hot  teas. 
When  the  heart  l>egins  to  flag  it  must  be  stmiulated  vnih  digitalis^ 
strophanthus,  or  caffeine.  To  relie%*e  the  resistance  offered  by  tension 
of  tlie  arterioles  no  remedy  is  so  good  as  nitroglycerin,  which  may  be 
administered  in  doses  of  one  to  three  drops  everj^  four  to  six  hours. 
Administration  of  the  remedy  may^be  continued  in  varyhig  doses  for 
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several  weeks.  The  diet  should  be  simple,  chiefly  vegetable,  largely 
fluid.  Milk  iH  the  best  animal  food.  It  may  be  agreeably  subati- 
tilted,  esi}ecially  iu  summer,  by  buttennilk,  or  at  anj'  time  by 
kumyss.  The  skio  must  be  protected  by  warm  underclothing  at  all 
times,  and  by  stay  in  the  house  in  bad  weather.  During  any  exa- 
cerbation the  patient  should  remain  in  bed.  Other  evils  are  coun* 
teracted  after  methods  alreadv  discussed. 
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^■^  The  amyloid  kidney  is  not  one  of  the  forms  of  Bright*8  disease, 
^T^he  process  is  diffuse  and  is  part  of  a  widespread  degeneration.  The 
I  condition  is  recognized,  as  a  rule,  only  when  it  attacks  the  kidney, 
and  may  hence  be  best  studied  in  this  connection,  especially  in  that 
it  so  frequently  complicates  or  results  from  other  forms  of  kidney 
disease,  notoriously  from  chronic  parenchymatous  nephritis,  which 
is  itself  a  suppurative  process. 

Histort/. — Amyloid  degeneration  was  first  seen  on  the  post-mor- 
tem table,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  in  the  liver. 

Budd  says  of  Laennec,  who  noticed  everything,  that  ho  noticed 
also  the  "  waxy  "  liver,  which  he,  however,  considered  to  be  a  va- 
riety of  fatty  liver.  The  fii*st  mention  of  the  condition  with  a  dis- 
tinct description  was  made  by  Antoine  Ported  in  1813,  who  says 
that  he  "'  found  the  liver  excessively  voluminous,  reduced  to  a  sub-* 
stance  like  lard,  both  in  color  and  consistence,  in  the  body  of  an  old 
woman  who  had  various  exostoses  and  ulcerations  about  the  genitul 
organs/"  Nothing  but  unimportant  and  isolated  observations,  as  by 
Budd,  Andral,  Graves,  were  then  made  in  the  history  of  amyloid 
degeneration  until  1843,  when  Rokitansky  cleared  up  the  field  by 
showing  that  amyloid  degeneration  was  a  general  process  with  local 
expressions  in  different  organs,  and  that  it  stood  in  close  genetic 
relations  to  certain  cachexiae.  Rokitansky^  was  the  first  to  describe 
amyloid  degeneration  of  the  kidney,  Gairdner  and  Sanders  next 
(1S5-4)  demonstrated  that  the  waxy  condition  of  the  liver  and  kidney 
also  showed  itself  in  the  spleen,  while  Virchow  and  Meckel  almost 
at  the  same  time  (1853)  had  already  discovered  the  iodine  and  sul- 
I>hiuiC'acid  reaction  which  enables  the  pathologist  to  distinguish  amy- 
loid matter  in  any  organ  at  any  time.  It  was  this  reaction  which 
gave  it  its  name*  Starch  is  colored  blue  by  free  iodine.  The  color- 
ation of  amyloid  matter  is  not  blue,  but  \^olet,  deepening  to  mahog- 
any. Virchow  called  it  matter  like  starch — /.e.,  amyloid.  Fried- 
reich and  Kekule  (ISiiO)  demonstrated  that  it  is  neither  starch  nor 
fat,  but  a  pure  albuminous  principle. 

After  the  nature  of  amyloid  matter  had  been  decided,  the  next 
point  of  interest  was  to  determine  whether  it  was  a  material  circu- 
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lating  in  the  Wood  and  deposited  in  tbe  tissues  where  it  was  found, 
or  whether  it  was  a  result  of  disintegration  or  retrograde  metamor- 
phosis  of  the  tissue  itself ;  in  oilier  words,  whether  it  was  a  mere 
inhltration  or  a  true  degeneration. 

What  seemed  to  leud  special  support  to  the  infiltration  theory 
was  the  place  of  its  first  deposit.  Virchow  and  Reckliughausen  more 
espei'ialtj  emphiii?ize<l  the  point  that  amyloid  matter  is  first  found  in 
the  walls  of  the  bku>d  vessels.  Moreover,  it  was  noticed  tliat  the 
m.ost  vascular  organs — the  spleen,  the  liver,  and  the  kidneys»  organs 
which  stand  in  the  most  intimate  relations  with  the  blood — are  the 
most  frequently  and  extensively  affected.  But,  it  was  maintained 
on  the  other  hand,  amyloid  matter  has  never  been  found  in  the 
blood.  Moreover,  amyloid  matter  is  not  infrequently  found  in 
strictly  circumscribed  or  isolated  deposits,  as  a  purely  local  change, 
and  not  as  a  local  expression  of  a  constitutitjual  condition.  Thus 
Billroth  oliservod  two  cases  in  which  individual  lymph  glands  had 
taken  on  amyloid  change  ;  Hirsclifeld  reported  an  amyloid  degene- 
ration in  a  single  mesenteric  gland  after  a  case  of  typhoid  fever ; 
Kyber  described  eases  of  amyloid  degeneration  in  inflammatory  neo- 
plasms :  Oettinger,  Saraiscb,  and  Leber,  amyloid  degeneration  of 
the  sclerotic,  producing  hypertrophic  exuberations  similar  to  those  of 
trachoma  ;  Burow,  a  case  of  amyloid  degeneration  of  a  fibroid  tumor 
f)f  the  larynx.  Fricilreich  states  that  he  got  the  amyloid  reaction 
from  tiie  interior  of  old  blood  clots  ;  Juergens  had  the  same  results 
in  tUrombi  of  tbe  endocardium  ;  Virchow  from  the  intervertebral, 
tracheal,  and  symphyseal  cartilages  of  old  people  ;  lastly,  Ziegler  de- 
scribes amyloid  tumors  of  the  tongue  and  larynx  that  had  developed 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  old  gummata  which  had  run  their 
course. 

Amyloid  matter  has  four  distinguishing  characteristics — ^viz,,  « 
peculiar  consistenve  (like  dough  or  caoutchouc),  a  ivaxy  lustre^  n 
vitreouH  frauslucency,  and  a  hick  of  color.  But  neither  the  ma* 
eroscopic  nor  microscopic  appearances  enable  us  to  pronounce  ui>oti 
it  unmistakably.  The  true  test  of  amyloid  matter  is  its  react  ton 
with  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid.  The  surface  to  be  tested  must  be 
first  washed  free  of  blcHKl,  else  a  mistcike  is  very  easy,  and  then 
painted  over  with  a  brush  dipped  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  free 
iodine.  In  a  few  minutes  the  amyloid  matter  is  colored  violet  or 
brownish-red  like  the  color  of  mahogany.  On  the  superaddition  of 
sulpliuric  acid  the  mahogany  color  changes  to  blue.  The  iodide  and 
chloride  of  zinc  show  the  same  reactions,  as  do  also  the  iodide  and 
chloride  of  lime  ;  and  methylanilin  distinguishes  itself  in  this  re- 
action by  coloring  the  amyloid  parts  a  beautiful  red,  while  the  un* 
affected  parts  assume  a  blmsh  or  violet  tint. 
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Regarding  age,  sex,  and  social  state,  amyloid  degeneration  oc- 
curs at  all  ages,  and  even  congenitally  as  the  result  of  hereditary 
syphilis.  Frerichs  found  among  his  sixty-eight  cases  three  under 
the  age  of  ten  years  and  nineteen  between  the  ages  of  ten  and 
twenty  ;  and  from  Wagners  forty-eight  cases  it  is  seen  to  occur  in 
five  cases  under  ten  and  in  five  between  ten  and  twenty.  The  male 
sex  is  two  or  three  times  more  frequently  affected — a  singular  fact,  as 
Frerichs  justly  remarks,  because  the  diseases  which  induce  this  de- 
generation by  no  means  especially  affect  the  male  sex.  Tuberculo- 
sis and  syphilis  have  no  regard  for  social  caste,  hence  this  affection 
is  no  respecter  of  persons. 

Amyloid  degeneration  follows,  in  the  rule,  some  disease  at- 
tended with  protracted  suppuration.  Dickinson  proposed  an  in- 
genious theory  to  account  for  it,  based  upon  this  fact,  to  wit :  Pus  is 
alkaline,  and  the  long  drain  of  pus  dealkalizes  the  blood  ;  dealkalized 
fibrin  is  amyloid  matter ;  the  scientific  treatment  of  the  condition, 
therefore,  is  the  administration  of  the  alkalies.  Unfortunately  for 
this  beautiful  theory,  typical  cases  of  amyloid  degeneration  may  be 
unattended  or  unpreceded  b}^  suppuration. 

Tuberculosis  is  the  most  prolific  cause  of  amyloid  degeneration. 
Wagner  gives  the  percentage  of  cases  at  oG.25,  Weber  at  40.55,  Hoff- 
man at  67.5.  Bone  caries  is  followed  by  amyloid  degeneration, 
according  to  Wagner,  in  23  per  cent  of  cases ;  Weber,  38  per  cent; 
Hoffman,  but  7.5  per  cent  of  cases. 

Symptoms, — The  urine  is  increased  in  quantity,  as  a  rule, 
though  never  to  the  degree  characteristic  of  renal  cirrhosis.  It  is 
usually  cZear  and  shows  light  specific  gravity,  contains  albumin 
in  varying  amount,  sometimes  scant,  sometimes  abundant,  a  few 
clear  cOrSts  and  white  corpuscles.  Dropsy  is  rare.  What  there 
is  shows  itself  in  the  lower  extremities  rather  than  in  the  face, 
and  is  due  not  so  much  to  the  kidney  disease  as  to  the  general 
hydraemia  of  the  cachexia.  Many  cases  of  amyloid  kidney  show 
no  dropsy  from  beginning  to  end.  Grainger  Stewart  saw  general 
dropsy  only  six  times  in  one  hundred  cases.  With  the  oedema  of 
the  legs  there  is  often  ascites,  due  to  obstruction  in  the  portal  vein 
from  simultaneous  affection  of  the  liver.  The  process  implicates  also 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentiiry  canal.  Vomiting  and 
diarrhcsa  may  be  profuse  and  defiant  of  control.  With  much 
affection  of  the  liver  the  stools  are  excessively  offensive  from  lack 
of  bile,  and  with  much  affection  of  the  bowel  they  may  show  under 
the  microscope,  along  with  leucin,  ty rosin,  and  fat,  actual  masses 
of  amyloid  matter,  recognizable  by  the  chemical  test. 

Symptoms  on  the  part  of  the  nervous  system,  so  frequent  in 
Bright^s  disease  proper,  are  distinguished  by  their  absence  in  amyloid 
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kidney,  Bartels  declares  that  he  knew  but  one  case  of  amyloid 
kidney  to  die  of  apoplexy.     Hypei-trophy  of  the  heart  does  not  occur. 

Tbo  diagnosis  rests  upon  the  fact  that  amyloid  disease  is  a  gene- 
ral procews,  and  that  affection  of  the  kidneys  coincides  with  affection 
of  the  spleen,  Uver,  and  often  of  the  alimentary  canal,  Be^des  the 
history  of  the  case,  the  connection  with  some  suppurative  processs, 
and  the  kidney  symptoms;  mentioned,  affection  of  the  Hver  and  spleen, 
recognized  by  enlargement  of  these  organs,  and  of  the  alimentary 
canal  by  profuse  and  obstinate  discharges,  make  the  diagnosis  clear. 
The  diagnosis  has  l>een  established  in  doubtful  cases  by  harpoonage 
of  liver  or  spleen  substance  under  antiseptic  precaution — a  procedure 
which  is  justifial)le  only  in  the  most  excejitional  case. 

The  jjrognosis  in  all  cases  of  amyloid  disease  is  bad.  It  is  most 
favt iraljle  when  dependent  upon  syphilis*  Prevention  by  free  evacu- 
ation of  pus,  and  destruction  or  oljliteration  of  pus-secreting  surfaces. 
is  the  true  treatment.  Amputation^  exsection,  drainage,  aspiration, 
are  methods  of  prtiphylaxis  and  treatment  of  amyloid  disease.  The 
ti'eatment  of  syphilis  continuetl  long  after  the  subsidence  of  manifest 
signs,  tlie  thorough  neutralization  of  chronic  malarial  poisoning, 
resort  to  change  of  climate  in  phthisis  pulmonalis,  prevent  the  devel- 
opment of  amyloid  disease.  As  to  drugs,  irxline  alone  is  worthy  of 
trial,  because  cases  may  depend  upon  concealed  syphilis  : 

5  Sodii  iodidi.,. ,,. _ |L 

A(|U8B  mentbiL^  plperittt .,,,..,..,,.. , , , , —  •  1 1- 

M.     S,  Ten  drops  la  u  wioeglass  of  milk  three  times  a  day. 

Where  iodine  injures  digestion,  as  it  does  sometimes,  it  should  be 
discontinued  until  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  stomach  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  bitters,  condurango,  nux  vomica,  tinctura  rhei  aro- 
matiea,  etc. 

TUBERCULOSIS, 

Tuberculosis  of  the  kidney  is  not  common.  It  appears  in  the  form 
of  miliary  tulwrculosis,  as  part  of  the  universal  dissemination,  some- 
times conlined  to  a,  single  branch  of  the  renal  artery,  sometimes 
\v4dely  diffused,  and  as  a  chronic  local  deposit  in  the  substance  of  the 
kidney  or  in  its  pelvis.  As  is  the  case  elsewhere,  tuberculosis  forma 
gramdes  and  nodules,  which  undergo  caseous  degeneration,  or  break 
down  to  produce  necroses,  ulcerations,  and  extensive  intiltrations. 
The  disease  is  sometimes  recognized  by  the  evidence  of  tuberculosis 
elsewhere,  more  accurately  by  the  discovery  of  the  tubercle  liacillus 
in  the  urine.  But  tubercle  bacilli  must  not  be  confounde*!  with 
smegma  bacilli,  which  look  just  like  them.  In  case  of  doubt  the 
prepared  specimen  should  be  immersed  a  few  minutes  in  absolute 
alcohol,  which  decolorizes  the  smegma  bacilli  but  not  the  tubercle 
bacilli. 
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Syphilis  of  the  kidney  is  even  more  rare.  It  shows  itself  in  the 
hereditary  form  by  intra-uterine  arrest  of  development,  and,  after 
birth,  with  induration  and  shrinking.  Now  and  then  caseating 
gummata  and  cicatricial  connective  tissue  are  encountered  in  the 
kidneys  of  adults  as  the  result  of  the  acquired  disease. 


FLOATING  KIDNEY. 

Wandering  kidney  ;  ren  mobile. — The  kidney  is  usually  fixed  in 
its  position  by  the  layer  of  fat  in  which  it  lies  embedded,  and  is  re- 
strained within  light  latitude  of  move- 
ment by  the  vessels  of  the  hilus,  which, 
with  the  connective  tissue  that  binds 
them  together,  constitute  something 
of  a  pedicle.  An  unusual  laxity  of 
this  tissue  and  of  the  abdominal  walls, 
more  especially  compression  from 
above,  as  by  corsets,  belts,  etc.,  dis- 
locates the  kidney  and  allows  it  more 
or  less  wide  range  of  movement.  ( )n 
account  of  the  strain  of  hard  work  the 
condition  is  more  common  in  the  la- 
boring chisses ;  and,  on  account  of  the 
mode  of  dress,  more  frequent  in  wo- 
men than  men.  Sometimes  both  kid- 
neys are  thus  dislocate<l  and  rendered 
movable ;  when  but  one,  the  right 
more  frequently  than  the  left. 

Symptoms. — In  many  cases  the 
condition  is  entirely  latent  and  is  dis- 
covered only  upon  autopsy.  There  are 
no  symptoms  upon  the  part  of  the  kid- 
ney itself,  so  far  as  concerns  its  func- 
tion. The  secretion  remains  the  same. 
Attacks  of  dyspepsia,  colic,  icterus 
have  been  observed,  and  have  been 
attributed  to  incarceration,  which  has,  however,  never  been  discov- 
ered upon  the  post-mortem  table.  They  are  better  interpreted  as 
neuralgias  or  as  the  result  of  a  circumscribed  peritonitis.  More 
reliance  may  be  placed  upon  pain,  dragging  sensations,  or  sen- 
sations of  displacement,  which  are  experienced  as  a  rule.  Some- 
times a  tumor  may  be  felt,  by  bimanual  examination,  in  the  region 
of  the  kidney.     In  thin  persons,  in  whom  the  kidney  may  be  often 


FiQ.  S60.— Topointtphy  of  the  kidoey 
from  behind,  in  relation  to  thoracic  and 
abdominal  viscera.  Outlines  of  oesopha- 
gus, stomach,  and  large  intestine  in  heavy 
dotted  lines ;  of  liver  and  spleen  in  fine 
dotted  lines  ;  of  other  organs  in  contlnu- 
ouH  lines.  Crosses  at  seventh  cervical, 
fourth  and  ninth  dorsal,  and  first,  third, 
and  nfth  lumbar  verUbree  (Stedman). 
Compare  with  front  view,  page  5H.3. 
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grasped  in  the  hand,  it  may  bi^  i*ocognized  by  itB  shape.  It  is  felt  to 
1)6  mobile;  is  movable,  especially  upward,  but  may  be  seldom  carried 
beyond  the  median  line.     It  h  usually  extremely  sensitive. 

Diagnosis.^A  floating  kidney  must  be  differentiated  from  a 
dislocated  spleen  or  a  small  ovarian  tumor.  Aside  from  the  fact 
that  the  left  kidney  is  less  movable,  the  spleen  is  larger,  finner,  and 
much  more  superficiaL  The  ovary  differs  in  shape,  moves  down- 
ward rather  than  upward,  may  be  recognized  at  times  by  a  vaginal 
exaniinatit»n»  or  may  be  al>sohitely  distinguished,  in  case  of  cystic 
growth,  liy  aspiration. 

The  proff nam s  is  favorable  so  far  as  life  is  concerned.  Any  radi- 
cal correction  of  the  displacement,  except  by  surgical  means,  is  diffi- 
cult. The  enforced  idleness  wbich  results  from  aggravation  of  the 
pain  by  work  sometimes  conduces  to  melancholy. 

Treatment. — Corsets,  belts,  must  be  abjurah  Pads,  compresses. 
and  bandages  may  give  mental,  but  rarely  any  real  bodily,  relief. 
Extirpation  of  the  kidney,  notwitbstanding  the  fact  that  one  is  usu* 
ally  large  enough  for  all  the  wants  of  the  body^  is  justifiable  only 
in  extreme  cavses,  or  really  only  in  cases  of  disease  of  the  kidneys. 
Harris  reported  sixteen  nephreetoniies,  mth  ten  recoveries.  The 
kidneys  were  found  diseased  in  three  of  the  six  fatal  c-ases.  Kronlein 
lost  a  case  on  the  fourth  day  after  nephrectomy  from  insufficiency 
of  the  remaining  kitlney.  Att^^mpt  has  also  been  made  to  transfix 
the  kidney  with  a  ligature  passed  into  the  abdominal  walls  through 
the  kidney  and  out  again,  without  i>ermanent  benefit.  Hahn  simpli- 
fied this  operation  by  cutting  down  upon  the  kidney  and  stitching 
its  capsule  into  the  wound.  Angerer  cured  seven  of  nine  cases  by 
fixation  %vith  catgut  ligature.  Such  nephrorrhaphy  is  the  proi)er  pro- 
cedure. 


CHAPTEE  X. 


KEASEB  OF  THE    PELVIS  OF  THE  KIDNEY,   BLADDER, 


KIDNEY   STONE^NEPHROLITHIASIS, 

Renal  sand  ;  gi*avel ;  calculus. — ^The  oltl  idea  of  a  diathesis  has 
been  entirely  abandoned,  but  stone  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  is  stiU 
di.stiiiguished  as  nephrolithiasis.  Nothing  definite  could  possibly  be 
known  of  the  nature  of  stone  in  the  kidneys  until  the  discovery  by 
Soheele  (177G)  of  urie  acid  as  a  normal  ingredient  of  urioe.  Scbeele 
considered  it  the  exclusive  constituent  of  kidney  stones.     The  dis- 

I  covery  later  of  cystin,  xanthin,  oxalic  acid^  and  the  phosphates  put 

[the  subject  on  laolid  ground. 

Nearly  all  the  stones  found  in  the  urinary  apparatus  originate  in 
the  kidney.  The  profxirtion  of  original  renal  to  vesical  stones  is 
100  :  L     There  is  great  variation  in  size  and  number.    A  single  stone 

I  may  fill  and  form  a  cast  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  or  multiple 
stones — as  many  as  one  thousand  have  been  counted — nia}'  distend 
the  pelvis  and  ureter.  Larger  stones,  as  of  the  size  of  a  goose  egg, 
iiuply  usury  of  the  kidney  substance.    Gee  described  a  case  in  which 

txmB  thousand  stones  were  found  in  the  pelvis  of  the  right  kidnej', 

^me  weighing  1,080  grammes,  while  the  pelvis  of  the  left  kidney  was 
taken  up  by  a  stone  which  weighed  100  grammes.  The  largest 
of  these  stones  is  the  largest  yet  found.  Kidney  stones  may  be 
round,  oval,  angular,  or  irregular ;  they  vary  also  in  surface,  color, 
and  consistence. 

Seven  special  forms  have  been  described — stones  of  uric  acid  and 
urates,  of  oxalate  of  lime,  of  the  phosphates,  of  the  carlx>nate  of 
lime,  of  cystin,  xanthin,  and  indigo.  Stones  of  the  urates  are  hard, 
smooth  as  if  varuisheil  upon  the  surface,  or  gi-anidated.  They  are 
usually  small,  varying  in  size  from  a  poppy  seed  to  a  pea  or  bean. 
They  are  recognized  l)y  the  murexide  test.  Scrape  powder  from 
the  stone  into  a  watch  glass,  or,  better,  a  porcelain  cover,  add  a 
drop  of  nitric  acid,  and  heat  to  dryness*  If  now  the  brown  spots 
of  residue  be  touched  with  a  drop  of  ammonia,  there  is  developed  in 
the  presence  of  uric  acid  a  brilliant  camiine-red,  the  so-called 
murexide  color.     A  drop  of  hquor  potassae  changes  the  carmine  to  a 
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dark  violet-blue.  Oxalic-aeid  stones  are  distingiushed  by  their 
extra  hardness,  as  if  varnished,  dark  color,  and  rough,  wartr  sur- 
face ;  they  form  the  so-called  mulberry  stones.  Heated  to  redness 
they  turn  white  and  effervesce  with  acids.  Phoephatic  stones  are 
usually  combinations  of  the  phosphate  of  liine  and  the  triple  (am- 
monio-niagnesia)  phosphates.  They  are  small  and  light,  gray  in 
color,  and  sandy  or  granular  upon  the  surface.  Soaked  in  potash 
lye  and  heatetl  to  redness  they  develop  the  odor  of  ammonia.  Cys- 
tine xanthin,  and  indigo  stones  are  very  rare. 

Cystinuria  has  now  a  new  significance  as  a  sign  of  infectious  pre** 
cess.     Recent  investigations  (Stadthagen,  Brieger)  go  to  show  that 


Fia.  270.— Crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime.    In  ih<?  middle  the  ordinary  ocUUiedrn  ;  mt  ttu*  «id^A. 
dlflc,  hour-Klafiji,  aurl  flumb-belJ  BhapifS.     x  8^5,    ( Eiuhhorst.) 


cystin  is  itself,  or  is  the  product  of,  a  ptomaine  in  the  intestinal 
canal,  due  to  the  action  of  certain  micro-organisms.  Cystin  is  fotuid 
in  the  faeces  and  in  the  urine  in  connection  with  diamin.  The  acid 
urine  decompuses  the  combination,  the  soluble  diamin  is  discharged. 
and  the  insoluble  cystin  precipitated  to  possibly  form  a  stone.  Cys- 
tin is  recognized  by  the  fact  that  it  occurs  in  small,  colorless^  hexag^> 
nal  tablets  (see  page  18i),  which  are  easily  dissolved  in  ammonia  to 
be  precipitated  again  on  evaporation  of  the  ammonia. 

The  eiiologij  of  kidney  stone  is  obscure.  Stones  are  found  ten 
times  more  frequently  in  the  male  than  in  the  female  seJt»  and  ai 
both  extremes  of  life  rather  than  at  maturity.     Of  5,&00  cases  col- 
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)y  Civiale  forty-five  per  cent  occurred  in  children.  The  abso- 
P"eate8t  number  of  cases  occur  between  the  ages  of  two  and 
Sedentary  and  luxurious  habits,  conditions  connected  with 
,  food,  and  drink,  have  been  accused,  without  proof,  of  pro- 
kidney  stones.  Uric  acid  and  urates  are  frequently  found 
ed  as  yellowish-red  stripes  in  the  pyramids  of  the  kidneys  of 
m  children,  to  present  the  appearance  erroneously  called  in- 
1.  It  was  believed  that  these  deposits  of  the  urates,  as  they 
nly  in  consequence  of  tissue  change,  would  be  found  only  in 
n  whose  lungs  had  been  expanded  most  abundantly,  at  two 
ve  days  after  birth,  and  not,  therefore,  in  the  still-bom.     As 


1  —Mulberry -shaped  red  blood  corpuscles  in  urinary  sediment  in  hsematuria  CEich- 


1  was  able  to  demonstrate  the  condition  in  a  decomposed  kid- 
the  end  of  forty-five  daj^s,  the  finding  assumed  forensic  im- 
e.  But  as  exceptional  cases  have  been  since  reported,  it  may 
that  the  presence  of  this  ^*  infarction  "  constitutes  not  absolute 
>ng  corroborative  evidence  of  live  birth.  Concretions  of  uric 
ty  occm*  on  account  of  excess  of  this  substance  in  the  blood 
lution  of  the  salt  which  holds  it  in  solution.  Both  conditions 
certain  cases.  Individuals  affected  with  gout  may  also  suf- 
1  kidney  stones.  Erasmus  wrote  to  a  friend:  "  I  have  gravel, 
'•e  gout.     We  have  married  twins.'' 
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KIDNEY   STONE— NEPHROLITHIASIS. 


The  biphosphate  of  soda  is  the  salt  chiefly  eouoerned  in  hoWing 
uric  acid  in  solution,  Diiuiiiution  of  this  salt,  the  result  of  catar* 
rhal  inflammation  uf  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  may  lead  to  the  pre- 
cipitation of  uric  acid.  The  phosphates  fall  in  an  alkaline  urine,  so 
that  iieplirolithiasis,  so  far  as  uric-acid  and  phosphatie  sticmes  are 
concernt'il — ^and  they  form  the  great  bulk  of  cases— is  always  a  local 
condition, 

StftNptoms, — The  presence  of  kidney  sand  may  give  rise  to  nu 
symptoms,  but  even  minute  concretions  may  cause  excruciating 
pain.  Stones  passed  from  the  bladder  are  often  much  larger  than 
stones  in  the  kidney  or  ureter. 

Kidney  stones  usually  reveal  themselves  by  pa  hi,  which  is  ex- 
cessive in  its  severity.  The  pain  is  located  in  the  region  of  the 
kiflneff.and  fmdiaies  f hence  downward  and  inward  toward  the 
hhidiier.  It  is  so  excruciating  ii«  to  require  the  use  of  an  anaes- 
thetic, or  large  doses  of  opium,  to  secure  relief.  It  is  usually 
JItfuL  and  irregular  as  the  stone  advances  on  release  t)f  spastic 
contraction,  and  often  subsitles  suddenly  with  escai>e  into  the  blad* 
der,  sometimes  to  leave  the  patient  narcotized.  The  urine  may 
appear  perfectly  natural,  as  it  may  issue  only  from  the  unaffected 
kidney^  or  it  may  be  tinffed  with  fc/oorf  or  ayniain  pus  from  the 
affected  kidney.  [[(Fmafftria  and  jjfjnria  mmj  thus  alternate 
with  perfectly  normal  urine.  Accordingly,  .sediment  mat^  fre 
^cant  or  ahundantj  and  examination  of  the  deposit  under  the  mi- 
croscope may  disclose  the  presence  and  character  of  kidney  stones. 
Sometimes,  in  consequence  of  complete  occlosion,  the  kidney  is  con- 
verted into  a  retention  cyst,  to  constitute  a  hydronephrosis.  The 
kidney  substance  itself  may  be  consumed  and  the  capsule  distend<:»d 
to  such  degree  as  to  constitute  a  tumor  in  the  abdomen.  PyelitU 
is  a  more  frequent  complication.  Perinephritie  abscesses  may  re- 
sult.    Under  these  conditions  sepsis  may  set  in. 

The  prognosis  is  always  serious.  The  stone  may  rupture  the 
ureter,  whence  peritonitis  will  develop.  Abscesses  with  burrowiug 
sinuses  and  fistulie  may  lead  to  slow  marasmus  and  amyloid  cbang«». 
Nevertheless  most  cases  recover.  Patients  pass  the  stones  once  for 
all ;  more  frequently  a  nnniVxr  of  stones  are  passed  in  the  course  of 
a  week  or  month,  and  the  condition  recurs  once  or  twice  in  the 
course  of  a  year.     Sometimes  the  interval  lasts  several  years. 

The  treatment  consists  in  the  flnshing  of  the  kidney  with  abun* 
ilanee  of  drink,  especially  water,  mineral  watei's,  alkaline  waters^ 
The  waters  of  Saratoga  a!id  Bethesda,  any  of  the  pure  simple  alfai- 
line  waters  of  our  own  country,  may  suffice.  Better  results  are  80* 
cured  by  Carlsbad  water,  natui*al,  or  pi-eferably,  with  us,  the  artifi* 
cial  salts.     Lithia  has  long  been  used.     Of  late  one  of  the  coal-oil 
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products,  piperazin,  has  been  highly  recommended.  It  is  given 
in  doses  of  gr.  v.~xv.  three  to  five  times  a  day  in  a  glass  of  soda  or 
Sellers  water.  It  is  said  to  have  the  power  to  dissolve  uric- acid 
stones. 

The  treatment  of  the  attack  is  the  reUef  of  pain  by  the  inhala- 
tion of  chloroform  or  ether,  by  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  mor- 
phia gr.  J,  preferably  with  atropia  gr.  i^,  and  by  the  administra- 
tion especially  of  chloral  gr.  xv.-xxx.  to  secure  relaxation  of  spastic 
contraction  and  thus  further  the  progress  and  final  discharge  of  the 
stone  or  stones  per  vias  naturales.  Large  flannels  wrung  out  of 
boiling  water  and  made  to  envelop  the  whole  of  the  aflEected  side 
assist  in  securing  relaxation  and  relieving  pain. 

PYELITIS. 

Pyelitis  is  an  inflammation  of  the  Iddney  produced  by  some  irri- 
tating cause  which  develops  in  situ,  or  which  escapes  with  the  se- 
cretion of  the  kidney.  The  local  cause  is  most  frequently  a  stone — 
pyelitis  calculosa — ^which  may  fret  and  irritate  the  pelvis  and  pro- 
iuce  haemorrhage,  suppuration,  and  ulceration.  The  cause  may 
jome  from  below,  as  from  the  bladder,  cystitis;  or  from  gonorrhoea, 
khe  use  of  unclean  catheters,  etc.  It  is  commonly  a  mycosis,  and  is 
typically  illustrated  in  the  pyelitis  which  occurs  in  connection  with 
tuberculosis.  Pyogenic  micro-organisms  may  find  their  way  from 
the  ureter  to  the  kidney.  More  commonly  the  mycosis  comes  from 
above.  Thus  pyehtis  occurs  in  the  course  of  the  graver  infections 
— typhoid  fever,  small- pox,  sca,rlet  fever,  diphtheria,  cholera,  etc. 
The  micro-organisms  themselves  may  not  escape,  but  may  do  their 
iamage  by  their  products,  the  toxines  and  toxalbumins.  A  proof  of 
this  process  is  found  in  the  pyelitis  which  sometimes  results  from  irri- 
tating drugs,  cantharides,  turpentine,  copaiba,  etc.  Extension  of  dis- 
ease from  the  pelvis  to  the  substance  of  the  kidney  produces  pyelo- 
nephritis, which  may  terminate  in  the  formation  of  abscesses  and 
finally  convert  the  kidney  into  a  sac  of  pus,  pyonephrosis,  or  extend 
to  envelop  the  adjacent  tissue  as  a  peri-  and  para-nephritis,  often  with 
the  formation  of  abscesses.  A  stone  may  increase  in  size  to  form  a 
cast  of  the  pelvis  or  of  the  whole  kidney.  Much  more  frequently  it 
remains  small  and  produces  pyelitis.  The  process  is  almost  always 
unilateral.     Stone  is  more  frequent  in  the  left  kidney. 

Symptoms. — PyeUtis  is  announced  by  pain,  more  dull  than  acute, 
and  more  often  manifest  by  sensations  of  tension  and  weight. 
The  pain  usually  radiates  from  the  kidneys  along  the  course  of  the 
iireters  to  the  bladder.  Pain  is  sometimes  entirely  absent.  The  best 
nformation  is  furnished  by  the  urine,  which  contains  pus  or  blood, 
yr  both,  therefore  albumin,  and  sometimes  characteristic  epithe- 
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The  diagnosis  rests  upon  the  pain,  if  present ;  the  presence  of 
imin,  blood,  or  pus  in  the  urine  ;  more  especially  the  characteris- 
epithelial  cells  ;  and,  in  connection  with  pyelonephrosis,  the  chills, 
jr,  hebetude,  and  status  typhosus.  Pyonephrosis  may  form  an 
ominal  tumor. 

The  prognosis  is  always  grave,  but  in  the  individual  case  de- 
ds  upon  the  cause.  It  may  disappear  entirely  after  the  discharge 
I  kidney  stone  or  cure  of  a  cystitis.  The  prognosis  in  the  course 
infection  is  always  grave.  It  is  more  favorable  after  typhoid 
?r,  in  which  disease  it  usually  disappears  with  convalescence,  than 
T  pyaemia,  where  it  is  often  fatal.  So  long  as  the  urine  remains 
1  the  outlook  is  good  ;  with  ammoniacal  decomposition  the  course 
he  disease  is  usually  downward. 

Treatment  consists  in  the  removal  of  the  cause,  in  the  cure  of 
lorrhoea,  the  use  of  perfectly  clean  catheters,  the  removal  of  kid- 
'  stones.  The  administration  of  the  salicylate  of  soda  may  pre- 
it  or  postpone  ammoniacal  degeneration  of  the  urine.  The  blad- 
may  be  washed  out  with  disinfecting  solutions  of  creolin, 
!-quarter  of  one  per  cent.  When  there  is  no  obstruction  fluids 
St  be  administered  freely  to  keep  the  kidneys  flushed.  Bad  cases 
y  reijuire  nephrotomy  or  nephrectomy.  Guyon  reported  the  cure 
six  cases  of  pyonephrosis  by  nephrotomy.  The  opening  into  the 
ney  must  be  wide  and  deep. 

HYDRONEPHROSIS. 

CVsts  occur  in  the  kidney  in  consequence  of  dilatation  of  the  uri- 
y  tubules.  The  dilatation  is  most  frequently  observed  in  conse- 
nce  of  hyperplasia  of  the  connective  tissue,  which  causes  com- 
5sion  and  accumulation.  Such  cysts  vary  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a 
's  e\^g,  and  are  filled  with  colorless  or  yellowish  fluid,  more  or 

gelatinous,  from  which  the  true  elements  of  the  urine  have  been 
ally  absorbed.  A  peculiar  degeneration,  wherein  the  whole  sub- 
ice  of  the  kidney  is  transformed  into  cysts  which  may  assume 
niitude  by  coalescence,  is  sometimes  observed  Jis  a  congenital 
formation,  to  constitute  the  so-called  cystic  kidney.  The  same 
eneration  is  sometimes  observed  in  maturity  and  age,  not  infre- 
ntly  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  cystic  degeneration  of  the 
r.  Occlusions  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  or  the  ureter,  which 
^k  the  escape  of  urine,  lead  to  hydronephrosis.     Such  occlusions 

most  frequently  formed  b}^  kidney  stones,  more  rarely  by  cica- 
es,  strictures,  compression  of  outside  organs,  tumors  of  the  ute- 

and  ovaries,  enlargement  of  the  prostate,  etc.  The  kidney 
stance  suffers  usury  under  the  pressure  of  accumulating  fluid  ; 
capsule  is  distended  to  a  sac  which  may  contain  from  five  to  ten 


CYSTITIS. 

Whfa  tbe  gradual  disappearance  of  the  kidney  sub- 
of  the  urine  are  absorbed  and  substituted  by 
iA  OQQtains  albumin,  colloid  matter,  and  sometimes 
A  imparta  to  the  fluid  a  brown  colon  The  e^^nditioQ  h 
eoQgtmt^,  and  in  the  experience  of  the  author  once 
wa/L  m  Ubor*  an  obstacle  which  could  V>e  overcome  only  by  punc- 
r'ft  i&»  abdiiminal  wall.     The  child  was  still-bom, 

*  depends  up^^n  the  cause,  which  must,  as  in  the  casse  of 
,  outside  compression,  etc.,  be  discovered  and  removeiL 
i  ialBffTeiition  may  become  a  necessity. 


Flo,  iHT— Stone  causing  bytlronephrosis  cICocvwTelt). 


CYSTITIS. 

Qjrstilis  (HvcFTi?,  the  bladder) ;  inflammation  of  the  bladder; 
OfOJUTli  of  the  bladder.— A  disease  distinguished  by  the  presence  of 
likl«e  symptoms,  pain,  frequency  of  micturition,  and  pyuria.  Allm- 
01^  is  present  only  in  small  i[uantity  in  correspondence  with  the 

HflMMUlt  of  pus* 

fiWato^^.— Cystitis  may  develop  by  extension  of  disciise  from 
aboii^or  fr\>m  lielow— that  is,  from  the  kidneys  and  ureters  (pyehtig, 
ciilcalii£)»  and  from  the  urethra  (gonorrhoea,  stricture,  disease  of  the 
prixM^  Ijhind),  Cystitis  may  be  also  the  local  expression  of  tuber- 
tvikfm  and  cancer,  in  which  processes  the  disease  may  extend  to  the 
lifaiMv  ttom  contiguous  structures  (uterus,  rectum,  etc.)  or  be  car- 
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ed  to  it  by  the  blood  and  lymph  vessels.  So,  too,  cystitis  may 
?»velop  in  connection  with  an  infection  of  the  blood — pyaemia,  sep- 
?»mia — when  the  cause  of  the  disease  may  be  discoverable,  or  the 
lection  may  be  cryptogenetic.  Paralysis  of  the  bladder,  from  dis- 
ise  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  trauma,  tabes,  etc.,  may  produce 
rstitis  from  retention  and  decomposition  of  urine.  A  peculiar  and 
ire  form  is  attended  with  the  formation  of  a  false  membrane,  the 
seudo-membranous  cystitis. 

Gonorrhoea  is  the  most  frequent  cause.  Cystitis  occurs  in  the 
iter  course  of  gonorrhoea,  often  when  the  discharge  is  reduced  to  a 
leet  or  to  a  single  drop  in  the  morning.  The  gonorrhoea  is  some- 
mes  overlooked  or  unrecognized,  as  a  posterior  urethritis  may  de- 
alop  without  visible  discharge.  Posterior  urethritis  is  detected  by 
le  presence  of  gonorrhoeal  threads  in  the 
rine  first  passed  in  the  morning,  and  by  the 
resence  of  the  gonococcus  in  the  mucus. 

Symptoms, — The  disease  is  distinguish- 
d,  as  stated,  by  the  association  of  three 
Symptoms,  pain,  dysuria  (frequency  of 
licturition),  and  pyuria.  Any  one  of  these 
vmptoms  may  occur  in  other  affections ; 
II  three  only  in  cystitis.  The  pain  varies 
1  every  degree  of  intensity,  from  light  dis- 
ess  to  the  most  intolerable  anguish.  In 
:ute  cases  it  radiates  from  the  bladder 
ong  the  course  of  the  urethra,  ftivolves      ^^^   275.-cy^m  with  gan- 

le  testicle  and  rectum,  and   is  felt  in  inten-     grene  and  separation  of  the  mu- 

ty  at  the  head  of  the  penis.    In  these  cases   co^s  membrane  and  part  of  the 

'^  .         T        .  1      .        ,        ,  1  muscular  coat  CQardner). 

is  associated  with  intolerable  tenesmus 

id  dysuria.  The  desire  to  pass  urine  recurs  every  few  minutes ; 
it  a  small  quantity,  a  drachm  or  two,  is  voided  under  the  most  in- 
nse  effort ;  finally  but  a  few  drops  of  blood.  The  presence  of  pus 
best  observed  in  the  urine  which  is  passed  first  and  last.  With  the 
jvelopment  of  cystitis  the  discharge  of  gonorrhoea  usually  ceases. 
tie  discharge  should  be  examined  repeatedly  for  the  gonococcus  of 
eisscr. 

Tuberculosis  is,  as  a  rule,  primary  in  the  bladder;  that  is,  the  dis- 
se  is  derived  from  latent  depots  and  not  from  the  lungs.  Tubercu- 
r  cystitis  is  especially  distinguished  by  the  presence  in  the  urine  of 
ood,  which  shows  itself  suddenly  and  apparently  spontaneously, 
ithout  much  pain  or  dysuria.  Tuberculous  cystitis  is  often  associ- 
ed  with  polyuria.  The  diagnosis  is  difficult  because  of  the  diffi- 
ilty  or  impossibility  of  discovering  the  tubercle  bacillus  in  the  urine. 
I  the  absence  of  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  some  expression  of  the 
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disease  may  be  found  elsewhere,  as  in  the  glands,  joints,  bones^  epi- 
didvMiis,  etc. 

Cabulus  produces  intense  pain,  frequent  hfeniorrhage.  and  tenes- 
mus, which  arc  all  increased  by  exercise  of  the  lK»dy  and  reUeved  by 
rest.  The  stone  may  be  felt  by  the  sound.  Stricture  is  discovered 
by  the  passage  of  a  sound  or  bougie.  In  the  membranous  form 
flakes  or  masses  of  exudation  containing  epithelial  cells,  or  contfiBtiDg 
of  actual  exfoliations  from  the  bladder  itself,  are  voided  ^vith  the 
urine  or  withdrawn  l>y  the  catheter. 

Treatment. — Cystitis  may  be  prevented  by  the  prompt  and  proper 
treatment  of  gonorrhcea,  with  the  avoidance  of  strong  injections  at 
the  start,  by  the  use  of  clean  catheters  in  retention,  by  the  dilatatiou 
of  strictures,  withdrawal  of  stones,  etc.  Rest  in  bed  is  an  essential 
factor.  Hot  drinks,  tea,  milk,  mucilaginous  drinks,  are  the  best 
The  diet  should  be  light  aud  the  bowels  should  be  moved  every  day. 
Copious  draughts  of  w^arm  fluids  flush  the  bladder.  Pain  may  be 
relieved  by  hyoscyamioe  gr.  i.-si.,  gtt.  iij.^v.  every  three  or  four 
iiours,  or  atropia  in  the  same  solution  and  dose.  Warm  baths  con- 
stitute the  best  remed}"  for  dysuria.  The  injection  of  hot  water  into 
the  rectum  during  the  bath  heightens  the  effect.  Jlore  obstinate 
cases  ^ield  only  to  opium  (gr.  i.)  suppositories,  or  opium  with  extra<.rt 
of  belladonna  gr,  ss.,  or  rectal  injection  of  tincture  of  opium  gtt.  x.- 
XV.  with  starch  water.  Dysuria  which  amounts  to  strangury  re- 
quires a  suprapubic  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia. 

Gonorrha*al  cystitis  is  often  cut  short  by  the  administration  of 
copaiba  or  the  oil  of  sandalwood  in  capsules  containing  gtt,  v,-x- 
every  two  to  four  hours,  or  by  the  use  of  salicylate  of  soda: 

3    Sodii  salicylatis 3  f j, 

Glycerioie * |  L 

Aqmu  mentbse  piperita* , 5  HJ. 

M.    8,  Tablespoon ful  every  three  liours. 

Chronic  cystitis  calls  for  irrigation  of  the  bladder  with  solutions 
of  boric  acid  three  to  five  per  cent,  of  sublimate  1  :  20,000  k» 
1  :  10,000,  creolin  one-quarter  of  one  per  cent,  nitrate  of  silver  one 
|>er  cent,  etc.  Astringent  effects  are  best  secured  by  the  use  of  solu- 
tions of  alumnol  one  j>er  cent,  sulphate  of  zinc  one- tenth  of  one  per 
cent>  tannin  one-tenth  to  one-half  of  one  per  cent. 

ENURESIS   (incontinence  OF   URINE). 

Incontinence  (/«,  negative,  continere^  to  hold)  of  urine  oeeuise^ 
pecially  at  the  extremes  of  Efe,  in  age  and  childhood,  and  depends^ 
aside  from  organic  disease,  upon  overdistention  from  paresis  of  the 
detrusor  with  continuous  discharge,  or  defective  closure  from  paredii 
of  the  sphincter. 
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Incontinence  is  frequent  in  women  from  dilatation  of  the  urethra 
"With  relaxation  of  the  sphincter  in  consequence  of  the  strain  and 
trauma  of  parturition.     Involuntary  dribbling  or  discharge  occurs 
readily  in  such  cases  with  coughing,  sneezing,  any  exercise  of  the 
body.     Masturbation  may  produce  the  same  effect.     Incontinence  is 
frequent^  too,  in  old  men  on  account  of  atrophy  or  affection  of  the 
prostate  gland  (Peyer).     Great  care  must  be  taken  in  all  these  cases 
not  to  mistake  an  overflowing  for  an  empty  bladder.     The  urine 
dribbles  from  a  distended  as  well  as  from  a  paralyzed  bladder.     The 
most  disastrous,  even  fatal,  accidents  have  resulted  from  this  mis- 
take.    The  use  of  a  clean  catheter  will  at  once  clear  up  any  doubt. 

Enuresis  (ev,  in,  ovprjai?,  passing  water)  is  the  involuntary,  and 
usuall}^  unconscious,  discharge  of  normal  urine  from  a  normal  blad- 
der. Enuresis  is  a  neurosis  of  the  sphincter,  and  is  for  the  most  part 
a  persistence  of  the  infantile  state,  where  the  resistance  of  the  sphinc- 
ter is  very  slight.  So  enuresis  is  most  frequent  at  night,  when  the 
influence  of  the  will  is  withdrawn  by  sleep  and  the  innervation  of  the 
sphincter  is  defective.  The  condition  shows  itself  especially  between 
the  ages  of  three  and  ten,  sometimes  not  until  puberty,  and  then  at 
times  in  connection  with  onanism. 

Treatment. — Inspection  occasionally  reveals  verrucosities  or  poly- 
poid excrescences  at  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  in  girls|  the  exsection 
or  cauterization  of  which  relieves  the  condition.  Debilitated  children 
must  be  built  up  with  quinine,  iron,  cod-liver  oil,  and  especially  with 
exercise  in  the  fresh  air.  Cold  baths  contribute  to  fortify  the  body 
in  this  regard.  Atropia  gr.  i.-  3  i.,  gtt.  iij.  at  bedtime,  is  the  remedy 
of  most  value.  It  must  be  given  with  great  caution  to  delicate  chil- 
dren, and  gradually  increased  to  tolerance,  not  beyond  dilatation  of 
the  pupil.  The  most  effective  treatment  is  the  use  of  electricity, 
which  is  safely  brought  into  indirect  contact  with  the  sphincter 
through  the  rectum.  The  current  should  be  feeble,  scarcely  percep- 
tible, and  may  be  gradually  increased  to  tolerance  with  sessions  of 
five  to  ten  minutes  every  other  day.  Treatment  usually  requires  a 
period  of  four  to  five  weeks.     Exceptional  cases  are  very  obstinate. 

SPERMATORRHCEA. 

Spermatorrhoea  {ffnep^ay  sperm,  pfoj,  to  flow),  an  abnormal  dis- 
charge of  semen.  An  overflow  which  may  occur  once  or  twice  a 
month  is  not  disease.  The  condition  becomes  pathological  when  the 
discharge  is  more  frequent.  In  this  regard  individuals  differ,  and 
each  mian  is,  in  a  manner,  a  law  unto  himself.  The  abnormity  con- 
sists not  so  much  in  the  frequency  as  the  effect.  The  physiological 
overflow  is  followed  by  a  sense  of  relief;  an  excess,  by  exhaustion. 

Spermatorrhoea  is  for  the  most  part  a  misnomer.  In  many  cases 
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the  discharge  is  not  semen,  but  secretion  from  the  prostate  and 
cessory  glands.  Prostatorrhoea  is  oft^n  a  more  appropriate  name. 
The  secretion,  with  few  exceptions,  may  be  declared  to  be  senieJi 
when  the  fluid  contains  spermatozoids  (vide  page  184,  Fig,  127,  3). 
In  the  few  exce]itionH  these  structures  are  absent  (vide  Impotence), 

The  loss  occults  chiefly  with  the  discharge  of  urine  and  with  the 
act  of  defecation.  In  the  urine  it  is  seen  more  especially  at  or  just 
after  the  end  of  micturition.  The  patient  ma^*  Vje  unaware  of  its  es- 
cape, and  recognize  it  or  suspect  it  only  from  the  turbidity  of  the 
urine,  or  the  physician  may  come  upon  it  in  the  examination  of  thtr 
urine  or  its  smiiment. 

With  the  discharge  of  f^ces  it  is  always  visible,  as  the  seminal 
fluid  is  expressed  by  the  mass  of  faeces  itself.  In  more  aggravated 
cases  the  patient  is  able  to  express  the  fluid,  or  comes  to  the  phj^sician 
with  the  statement  that  he  feels  its  passage  or  presence,  sees  it  at  the 
orifice,  and  knows  it  to  be  semen  by  its  greasy  or  "'  soapy  **  feel. 

£//o/of///.^MtLsturbation  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  sperma- 
torrhcea.  Sexual  excels  also  finally  renders  the  nervous  system 
irritable.  Posterior  urethritis,  inflammation  of  the  prostatic  portion 
of  the  urethra,  involving  especially  the  caput  gallinaginis,  due  cfciefly 
t(3  gonorrhcea.  constitutes  a  constant  irritation.  An  elongated  pre- 
puce»  a  natural  or  acquired  pliimosis,  whi4*h  retiuus  secretion;  ab- 
normal states  of  the  rectum  and  anus,  constipation,  ascarides,  ecze- 
niatous  eruptions,  haemorrhoids,  ai»e  outside  irritants  which  may 
much  more  exceptionally  excite  the  genital  centres. 

SiJtttptoiiis, — Besides  the  presence  of  the  discharge,  the  nature  of 
wliich  may  be  demonstrated  by  the  microscope,  a  real  spermatorrbcea 
is  attended  with  a  sense  of  freakness,  languor,  and  depression,  u-iih 
varioun  panvHihesiw  and  vaso-motor  ditttitrbances^  Jfa^he^  of 
heat,  vertigo,  and  headache.  Most  jiersous  are  affected  wth  hypo- 
chondriasis and  melancholia,  conditions  which  are  produced  rather 
by  di*grading  haliits^ — onanism,  sexual  excesses,  and  |x^rversion— 
which  cause  the  spermHtcirrhcea,  or  are  intensified  by  the  perusal  (»f 
popular  literature  regarding  the  di.sease.  Dt/s^iepsia,  palpitntian, 
and  dffspnam^  dependent  ujx*n  anaemic  conditions  of  the  bhxKl,  occur 
later  in  the  course  of  the  affection. 

Ihagnosis.- — True  spermatorrhoea  shows  spennatozoids  in  the 
discharge,  Prostiitorrhcea  furnishes  a  thin,  milk>'  fluid  of  character- 
istic spermatic  odor,  containing  numerous  lecithin  granules  andcrj*®* 
tals  of  the  phosphates  (sperm  crj-stals),  which  fall  in  abundance 
on  the  addition  of  a  one-per-cent  solution  of  ammonium  phc^phate. 
Prostatorrhcea  furnishes  no  spermatozoids. 

Pliosphaturia,  a  secretory  neurosis,  or  a  deposit  from  local  cause, 
a  condition  without  any  real  clinical  significance,  sometimes  imparts 
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to  the  urine  a  turbidity  or  a  milky  color  which  is  cleared  up  at  once 

on  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid. 

Treatment  consists  in  regulation  of  the  habits,  abstention  from 

masturbation  and  sexual  excesses,  relief  of  dyspepsia  and  gastric 
catarrh,  the  education  of  the  mind  to  a  better  tone.  Matrimony  is 
the  most  effective  remedy;  as  a  rule  it  renders  all  others  superfluous. 
Hydrotherapy — a  cold  bath  every  morning,  especially  a  cold  douche 
— invigorates  the  nerve  centres.  A  dose  of  the  bromide  of  potas- 
sium, gr.  xx.~xl.  in  a  glass  of  water  at  bedtime,  may  subdue  the 
excitability  of  the  nerve  centres  and  prevent  nocturnal  pollution. 
Posterior  urethritis  is  best  treated  by  injections  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
one  to  three  per  cent,  with  the  catheter,  after  the  manner  already 
described.  Electricity  in  both  forms,  faradization  and  galvaniza- 
tion, short  sessions  and  feeble  currents,  often  furnishes  good  results. 
Spermatorrhoea  is  usuall}'  found  in  connection  with  onanism, 
sexual  excess,  often  with  sexual  perversion,  in  victims  weakened  by 
self-indulgence.  The  treatment  calls  for  the  exercise  of  much  pa- 
tience and  tAct.  The  physician  may  accomplish  more  by  elevating 
the  standard  of  morals  than  by  prescribing  drugs.  The  condition  of 
many  of  these  patients  is  pitiful.  They  have  been  led  to  believe  that 
their  lives  are  wrecked.  The}^  are  finally  frightened  at  shadows. 
They  may  be  led  out  of  these  delusions  only  by  kindness  and  encou- 
ragement. Ridicule  or  contempt  drives  them  back  to  the  charla- 
tans, vampires  who  feed  on  the  miseries  of  their  feUow-men. 


IMPOTENCE. 

Impotence  (im  pot  ens,  ix)werless)  is  a  relative  or  absolute  incapa- 
city for  natural  coitus.  It  depends  upon  physical,  toxic,  and  psychi- 
cal causes.  Sexual  potency,  which  is  wholly  relative  and  varies  in 
degree  in  the  same  individual,  depends  on  the  integrity  of  a  reflex 
loop  to  and  from  a  special  centre  in  the  lumbar  cord,  but  the  activity 
of  this  centre  depends,  in  turn,  on  cerebral  and  reflex  influences. 
Cerebral  centres  normally  exercise  over  the  spinal  centre  inhibitory 
or  controlling  effects.  In  the  absence  or  alteration  of  this  influence 
the  spinal  centre  acts  to  excess  to  produce  priapism.  Thus  section 
or  destruction  of  the  cord  above  the  lumbar  region  is  often  followed 
by  powerful  and  continuous  priapism,  because  the  inhibition  from 
the  brain  is  cut  off.  Sometimes  the  inhibition  is  too  strong  and 
psychical  influences  prevent  erections  altogether  (impotentia  psy- 
chica).  This  control,  or  lack  of  control,  is  partly  a  matter  of  original 
endowment,  and  partly  of  habit.  It  is,  at  first  at  least,  largely  a 
matter  of  self-denial  or  self-indulgence.  The  originating  or  rein- 
forcing centres  in  the  cerebrum  may  be  cultivated  to  such  deg^ree 
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as  to  entirely  overcome  the  inhibitiDg  centres  and  make  a  man  '"^a 
Blave  to  his  passions," 

Etiology.— FhysicRl  causes  include  malformation  and  defects, 
atrophy,  tumors,  etc. ,  which  helong  to  the  domain  of  surgery-  CryjJt- 
orchism  {npimrfU^  concealetl — t.e**  undescended — opxi?,  testicle) 
causes  impotence  only  when  both  glands  are  atrophied.  Mere  reten- 
tion in  the  abdomen  or  in  the  inguinal  canal  is  not  incompatible  with 
potency.  Among  physical  causes  are  to  be  included  also  the  effects 
of  certain  diseases  of  the  brain  and  cord,  the  degenerations,  and  of  all 
diseases  which  produce  marasmus.  Maladies  which  show  impotent 
as  an  early  sign  are  diabetes,  diphtheria*  and  tabes  dorsalis,  and  all 
cases  should  be  stutlied  first  witlx  reference  to  the  existence  of  tht«e 
affections,  Tubei*culosia  pulmonum  is  an  interesting  exception  to 
the  rule  that  diseases  marked  by  marasmus  are  attended  with  impo- 
tence. By  far  the  most  common  physical  cause  is  excessive  venery 
or  abuse,  onanism.  Regarding  excess  the  rule  of  Luther  may  be 
remembered  :  *'  fu  tier  Wfivhe  zweter  marht  im  Juhr  eiit  hufttiert 
vier  "  (twice  a  week  is  one  hundred  and  four  times  a  year). 

The  most  common  cause  of  sterihty  in  the  male  is  gonorrhcee, 
which  blocks  the  efferent  vessels  and  shuts  off  the  spermatozoids. 

Toxic  influences  are  the  effects  of  certain  drugs,  alcohol,  the 
bromides,  the  iodides,  opium,  camphor,  salicyHc  acid,  lupulin. 

Psychical  causes  are  fear  of  failure,  despair,  dislike,  aversion. 
Sexual  {lerverts  are  often  impotent  with  virtuous  wives.  The  condi- 
tion shows  itself,  as  an  impotentia  coeundi,  in  absence  of  desixv^ 
absGUce  or  incompleteness  of  erection^  premature  discharge  ;  and,  as 
an  im[>otentia  generandi,  in  absence  (asf>ermatism),  diminution,  or 
alteration  of  the  seminal  fluid,  which  when  present  may  be  scanty, 
watery,  purulent,  or  bloody,  and  may  contain  motionless  tazotVsper- 
mia),  few,  or  no  spormatozoids.  Gonorrhoea  with  epididynrutis  and 
occlusion  of  the  vas  deferens  is,  as  stated,  the  most  conxraon  cause  of 
the  last-mentioned  condition. 

The  prognosis  is  much  more  favorable  in  cases  of  psychical  and 
toxic  impDt^nc^  tlian  in  the  presence  of  defects  or  paralysis. 

Tf*eat me/it. —Fear  of  failure  is  generally  relieved  by  resolution 
with  efforts  at  complete  abstention.  Excesses  are  usually  cured  bf 
continence.  In  all  cases  the  most  essential  element  in  the  treatment 
•of  impLitence  is  rest.  Defective  innervation,  including  anaesthesia  at 
the  sensory  surface,  is  l>est  stimulated  by  strychnia  gr.  ^V— A*  ^^^ 
electricity,  faradization  and  galvanixation,  with  the  negative  pole  at 
the  spinal  centre  and  the  positive,  urethral  electrode  introduced  into 
the  prostatic  portion  to  the  sensory  (sexual)  surface  at  and  about  thr 
orifices  i>f  the  seminal  ducts.  Aphrodisiacs,  including  cantharides, 
act  only  by  irritation  and  suggestion.     Suspension  vnth  eittension  of 
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the  spinal  column,  not  longer  than  five  minutes  a  day,  often  relieves 
the  impotence  of  locomotor  ataxia.  The  deep  injection  of  a  strong 
solution,  three  to  five  per  cent,  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  a  powerful 
stimulant. 

The  treatment  of  the  psychical  features  or  effects  of  impotence  is 
the  same  as  that  of  spermatorrhoea. 

DIABETES   MELLITUS. 

Diabetes  {^ici,  through,  /Safvco,  to  go)  mellitus  {^iXt,  Latin  niel, 
honey). — A  disease  characterized  by  increase  in  the  quantity  of  urine, 
and  the  continued  presence  of  sugar  in  the  urine,  with  disturbed 
nutrition,  marasmus,  liability  to  sudden  coma,  and  a  tendency  to  tu- 
berculosis. The  disease  receives  its  name,  diabetes,  from  the  first  of 
these  signs,  the  increased  flow  of  urine.  It  is,  however,  often  recog- 
nized in  the  absence  of  this  sign,  and  the  quantity  of  urine  may  vary 
to  fall  even  below  the  natural  amount  in  the  course  of,  especially  at 
the  close  of,  the  disease.  The  presence  of  sugar  in  the  urine  does  not 
necessarily  imply  diabetes.  Transitory  glycosuria  is  common.  It  is 
only  when  present  in  a  certain  amount,  or  more  especially  when  per- 
sistent, that  sugar  in  the  urine  indicates  the  disease  diabetes.  A 
variety  distinguished  by  an  increase  in  quantity,  without  sugar,  is 
known  as  a  special  form — diabetes  iiisipidus. 

History. — Celsus  recognized  the  disease  as  a  dangerous  affec- 
tion, marked  by  increase  of  urine  and  emaciation.  AretsBus  named 
the  disease  '^diabetes"  and  considered  it  a  disease  of  the  stomach. 
Galen  located  it  in  the  kidneys,  Sylvius  in  the  blood.  All  this  time 
the  disease  was  known  only  by  its  main  symptom,  diabetes ;  and, 
though  the  Indian  physicians  were  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the 
urine  contained  sugar,  which  they  recognized  by  the  taste,  this 
fact  was  not  known  elsewhere  until  it  was  discovered  by  Thomas 
Willis  (1674).  Dobson(1775)  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  obtain 
sugar  from  the  urine,  and  with  Pole,  Home,  and  Cowley  (1778- 
1788)  to  thus  really  distinguish  the  disease.  Rollo  (1797)  now  made 
the  discovery,  of  inestimable  value,  of  the  relation  to  diabetes  of  vege- 
table food,  which  he  banished  from  the  dietary  of  patients  in  the 
treatment  of  the  disease.  Ambrosiani  (1835)  first  demonstrated  the 
presence  of  sugar  in  the  blood,  which  Mialhe  attributed  to  the  dimin- 
ished alkalescence  of  the  blood,  recommending  the  administration 
of  alkalies  to  substitute  the  deficit.  Bernard  (1850)  produced  sugar 
in  the  urine  by  a  puncture  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  and 
seemed  to  have  established  a  nervous  origin  of  the  disease.  Frerichs 
and  Von  Recklinghausen  (1866)  remarked  upon  the  frequency  in  dia- 
betes of  disease  of  the  pancreas,  which  later  writers  bring  in  close 
connection  with  the  origin  of  the  disease. 
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Etiology. — Diabetes  has  been  attributed  to  disease  of  the  stomach, 
kidneys,  blood,  nervous  system,  and  pancreas.  It  has  certainly  been 
observcni  in  connection  with  alterations  of  these  various  organs,  but 
also  without  discoverable  Icisions  in  any.  The  real  pathogeny  of  dia- 
lietes  is  unknown*  The  disease  is  three  times  as  frequent  in  men 
as  in  women,  and  occurs  with  especial  frequency  from  twenty  to 
fifty*  Yet  cases  are  occasionally  observed  in  childlKxid,  even  as  early 
as  the  first  year  of  life  ;^and  in  age,  even  over  seventy.  Hereditary 
intiuence  is  eometinies  pronounced.  The  disease  is  moi*e  frequent  in 
the  upper  classes.  The  obese  are  esi^ecially  predisposed  ;  according 
to  Pfeiffer  thirty -three  per  cent  of  the  obese  become  diabetic.  Dia- 
betes has  been  observed  to  occur  after  traumata,  especially  after 
violent  contusions  or  concussions  involving  the  nervous  system  :  in 
the  course  of  or  after  nervous  diseases,  insanity,  epilepsy,  tumors* 
aneurisms,  etc.  ;  after  emotional  disturbances,  fright,  grief ^  anxiety  t 
and  in  the  course  of  convalescence  from  infectious  diseases,  especially 
malaria.     The  disease  in  these  cases  is  said  to  be  symptomatic. 

PathoffefUf, — The  sugar  which  appears  in  the  urine  is  derived 
from  two  sources  :  1,  from  the  food  directly,  or  indirectly  through 
the  glj^cogenic  function  of  the  liver  :  2,  from  the  blood,  from  traa^ 
formation  of  the  fats  and  albuminoids.  In  the  first  case  the  9Ug^^| 
disappears  entirely  upon  absolute  witlidrawal  of  sugar  and  starch  from 
the  food;  in  the  second  case  the  sugar,  though  diminished  in  amount, 
still  remains.     Thus  are  to  be  distinguished  two  forms  of  diabetes, 

Mot'ftid  Anatomif, — No  constant  lesion  is  found  in  cotmection 
with  iliabet^s.  In  the  majority  of  cases  nothing  abnormal  is  found 
in  the  nervous  system,  including  the  vagus  and  the  sympathetic 
The  liver  is  usually  enlarged,  but  solely  on  accoimt  of  hyperieniia, 
Stat-ements  concerning  hyperplasia  of  liver  cells  and  connective  tissue 
are  to  be  received  with  reserve.  The  kidneys  are  usually  increaj^ed 
in  size,  also  on  account  of  hyperaemia.  The  epithelium  of  the  uri- 
nary  tubules  .shows  sometimes  diffused  inflammatory,  more  rarely 
fatty,  change.  The  pancreas  is  affected  more  frequently.  In  nearly 
one-half  of  the  cases  it  is  found  in  a  state  of  atrophy  or  degeneration. 
The  disease  of  the  pancreas  has  been  attribute*!  to  affection  of  the 
coehac  plexus,  which  has  also  been  considered  a  commtm  cause  of  the 
disease  of  the  pancreas  and  the  diabetes, 

Stfmpio*fi6\ — Diabetes  sets  in  insidiously,  and,  though  usually 
preceded  by  dyspepsia  and  nervous  signs — anorexia,  nausea,  he»ad- 
ache,  insomnia— is  commonly  recognized  only  when  the  patient  no- 
tices an  increase  in  the  qnantity  of  urine  and  thirst,  Incre^ised 
frequency  of  discharge  is  usually  first  observed  at  night,  on  acc\>unt 
of  the  preoccupations  of  the  day  ;  the  quantity  may  yktj  from  fonr 
pints  to  four  quarts  in  twenty-four  hours. 
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The  urine  is  clear,  light  in  color,  ^nd  free  of  sediment.  It  foams 
i-eadily  on  shaking,  and  the  foam  persists.  The  reaction  is  always 
acid.  The  distinctive  feature  is  the  increase  in  its  specijic  gravity 
up  to  1 030-1 0-tO,  or  even  lOGO.  The  specitic  gravity  corresponds  in  a 
general  way  to  the  noautity  of  sug^ar  and  other  solids  present,  A 
great  excess  of  water  may  show  a  light  specific  gravity,  1008-1010, 
even  in  the  presence  of  sugar.  The  quantity  of  sugar  usually  ranges 
at  two  to  live  per  cent,  but  varies  from  the  minimum,  one*half  of 
one  per  cent,  to  the  maximuni,  ten  per  cent. 

For  clinical  purposes  sugar  is  recognized  by  one  of  the  following 
tests  : 

1.  Moore's  Test, — To  the  urine  in  a  test  tul)e  is  added  onedourth 
of  its  volume  of  Kquor  potassii? :  the  upper  part  of  the  fluid  is  thor- 
(tiujhlff  boile*!.  The  presence  of  sugar  is  revealed  by  a  brown  color. 
The  addition  of  an  acid  develops  the  odor  of  imrot  sugar  (canunel). 
The  absence  of  coloration  after  thorough  boiling  is  reliable  nega- 
tives—if. e, ,  exclusi ve^evidence. 

2.  Trommer's  Test,— A  ten*per-cent  solution  of  sulphate  of  cop* 
per  is  let  fall  into  the  test  tube  containing  the  urine,  drop  by  drop,  bo 
long  as  the  copper  dissolves.  Liquor  piitassas  is  added  in  amount 
equal  to  the  whole  amount  ot  fluid.  The  mixture  is  then  slowly 
heated.  The  alkali,  in  the  presence  of  sugar^  deoxidizes  the  copjier 
and  precipitates  the  salmon-coloi-ed  suboxide.  The  coloration  should 
show  Ijefore  the  boiling  point  is  reached.  It  continues  after  cooling. 
When  tlie  quantity  of  sugar  is  small  the  test  is  rendered  uncertain 
by  the  fact  that  uric  acid  and  kreatiuin  show  the  same  reaction. 

3.  Xtjianders  Test, — Dissolve  four  grammes  of  Seigiiette  salt  in 
one  hundred  cubi(^  centimetres  of  eight -per-cent  potash  solution,  heat 
(but  not  to  the  boiling  point),  and  add  as  much  subnitrate  of  bismuth 
as  will  dissolve  (about  two  grammes).  Let  cool ;  filter.  The  clear 
solution  is  ready  for  use. 

Add  one  part  of  the  Nylander  solution  thus  pi'epared  to  ten  imrts 
urine.  Boil  for  a  few  minutes.  In  the  presence  of  sugai"  the  mix- 
ture becomes  first  brown,  then  brownish-black  or  black  from  diffusion 
of  the  bismuth,  which  gradually  sinks  as  a  sediment.  Minimal  quan- 
tities require  long  boiling,  five  minutes,  to  precipitate  a  grayish  sedi- 
ment, a  mixture  of  earthy  phosphates  and  bismuth. 

The  test  of  Nylander  is  among  the  most  delicate  and  reliable  of 
all.  It  discovers  sugar  in  an  amount  as  small  as  one-tenth  of  one 
per  cent,  and  nothing  natural  to  the  body  l»ut  sugar  will  give  the  re* 
action.  Moreover,  it  is  easily  prepart^d  and  keeps  almost  indefinitely 
(Graber),  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  certain  drugs,  the 
various  modern  antipyretics,  with  salol,  senna,  turpentine,  will  give 
the  same  result. 
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4*  Fermentation  Test, — TJiree  test  tubes  are  filled  two-thirds 
full  of  mercury.  To  the  fii^st  are  added  the  suspected  urine  and  pure 
yeast ;  to  the  second,  normal  urine  with  yeast ;  to  the  third,  a  dilute 
solution  uf  sugar  in  yeast ;  and  to  each  tube  a  drop  of  Bolutiun  of 
tartaric  acid.  All  three  tubes  are  now  inverted,  under  cover  of  the 
thiunb,  into  a  vessel  of  mercury.  The  accumulation  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  at  the  top  of  the  first  and  third  tubes  shows  the  presence  of 
sugar.  The  second  tul>e  shows  no  displacement  of  its  fluid.  The 
quantity  is  roughly  estimated  by  the  specific  gra\ity,  provided  the 
quantity  of  urine  is  increased  ;  more  accurately  from  the  difference 
in  the  specific  gra%4ty  before  and  after  the  fermentation  test, 

1 .  The  rule  runs  :  Divide  the  last  two  figures  of  the  specific 
gra\ity  by  4,  and  subtract  from  the  quotient  1  or  2,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  urine,  the  lesser  number  for  a  large  quantity.  Thus  a 
specific  gravity  1032  would  give  3:i  -^  4  =  8  —  1  or  tj  —  G  or  7  |>er  cent, 

2.  Multiply  the  difference  of  fermentation  by  0.22  ;  the  sum  is 
the  percentfige  of  quantity*  Thus,  sj->ecific  gravit}^  before  fermenta- 
tion 1032,  after  1004,  dilTerenee  28  ;  and  28  X  0.22  =  6.1»j  per  cent 

The  sugar  commonly  pi-esent  is  the  variety  known  as  grape  sugar. 
Sometimes  the  urine  contains  other  fonns  of  sugar — ^iuosite  and  levn- 
lose.  Sometimes  the  ui'ine  contains  products  of  fermentation,  alco- 
hol, diacetic  acid,  and  aeetf>ue,  which  is  recognised  by  the  Burgundy- 
red  color  struck  on  the  addition  of  the  chloride  of  iron.  The  urin^ 
ma3^  also  contain  albiunin.  The  quantity  of  urea  is  markedly  in- 
creased. The  discharge  of  unne  may  Ije  so  frecjuent  as  to  harass 
the  patient.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  childhood,  where  the  sleep 
may  be  disturbed.  Enuresis  nocturna  should  always  excite  suspi- 
cion of  diabetes. 

The  thirst  stands  in  correspondence  with  the  quantity  discharged. 
It  is  sometimes  associated  with  a  feeling  of  dryness,  and  is  often 
insatiable.  Suspicion  of  the  existence  of  the  disease  may  be  excited 
by  the  constant  endeavor  of  the  patieDt  to  moisten  the  lips  with  the 
tongue.  The  gums  are  sometimes  swollen  ;  they  may  bleed  easily; 
the  teeth  may  become  carious*  The  appetite  is  usually  disturbed: 
it  may  bt?  voracious  and  yet  fail  to  satisfy.  The  bowels  are  eon* 
stipated.  Nervous  s3'mptoins  may  assume  prominence.  There  b 
usually  proffres^ive  degradation  of  health  and  strength  ;  it  18 
remarked  in  loss  of  energy,  headache,  disturbances  of  sensatioo. 
formicatiou,  other  parfesthesije,  severe  neuralgia.  The  expression  is 
usually  nervous,  anxious,  troubled,  A  prominent  symptom  is  im- 
potence ;  patients  fre<|uently  present  themselves  for  treatment  of 
this  symptom,  which  is  found  to  rest  upon  diabetes.  The  knee  jerk 
is  diniiuished  or  lost^  Impotence,  in  association  with  absence  of 
knee  jerk,  often  leads  up  to  the  recognition  of  diabetes.     On  acooimt 
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of  the  excessive  excretion  of  water  the  skin  is  dry  and  scaly,  Pru- 
rituSj  especially  pruritus  vulvaB,  is  often  distressing  and  obstinate, 
and  scratching  in  its  relief  easily  breaks  the  surface.  A  tendency  to 
futmnculosis  is  common,  and  the  frequent  occurrence  of  boils  should 
always  lead  to  examination  of  the  urine.  More  extensive  phleg- 
monous inflammations,  even  gangrene,  occur  in  individual  cases. 
The  surgeon  hesitates  to  operate  upon  the  diabetic  patient.  Cata- 
ract occurs  in  five  to  ten  per  cent  of  cases,  more  especially  in  ad- 
vanced stages.  The  opacity  of  the  lens  is  not  due  to  loss  of  water, 
as  was  formerly  believed,  but  to  disturbance  of  nutrition. 

A  peculiar  coma  is  liable  to  supervene  in  the  course  of  diabetes. 
It  is  the  gravest  of  the  nervous  complications — ^in  fact,  is  usually 
fatal.  The  patient,  in  the  midst  of  his  usual  health,  or  that  con- 
dition of  it  which  belongs  to  diabetes,  falls  into  somnolence  and 
stupor,  finally  into  coma.  The  coma  supervenes  sometimes  sud- 
denly, and  is  attended  with  heart  failure  and  collapse.  In  other 
cases  it  is  preceded  by  nervous  disturbances,  headache,  unrest, 
anxiety.  It  is  commonly  marked  by  a  characteristic  deep-sighing 
respiration,  often  by  cyanosis.  Occasionally  the  breath  has  a  pe- 
<;uliar  odor,  sometimes  fruity,  sometimes  suggestive  of  chloroform. 
The  coma  is  attributed  to  an  acid  fermentation  of  the  blood  with  the 
development  of  acetone,  because  it  has  been  observed  that  the  urine 
strikes  the  Burgundy-red  color  with  the  chloride  of  iron.  But 
neither  acetone  nor  other  product  of  decomposition  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered in  the  blood.  This  complication  may  put  an  end  to  life 
in  twenty-four  hours,  more  frequently  in  the  course  of  three  to  five 
days. 

Along  with  the  general  degradation  of  tissue  connected  with  the 
formation  of  carbuncles,  necroses,  and  gangrene,  is  a  tendency  to 
tuberculosis.  Diabetes  fertilizes  the  soil  for  the  growth  of  the 
tubercle  bacillus.  One-half  of  all  cases  of  (diabetes  succumb  to 
tuberculosis. 

Course. — Diabetes  is  a  chronic  disease  of  varying  duration. 
Oases  are  distinguished  as  diabetes  acuta  and  even  acutissima,  which 
may  run  their  course  in  a  few  weeks  or  months.  The  disease 
usually  lasts  from  three  to  fifteen  years ;  the  average  duration  of 
life  ranges  about  five  years.  Forms  are  differentiated  as  light  and 
severe,  according  as  the  symptoms  may  be  controlled  or  not  by  diet. 
After  the  study  of  one  thousand  cases  Seegen  still  insists  upon  this 
classification  of  cases.  In  the  lighter  form  sugar  disappears  from 
the  urine  with  abstinence  from  starch  and  sugar  in  the  ifood,  while 
in  the  severer  form  the  sugar  still  persists.  There  are,  he  still  main- 
tains, no  mixed  or  other  forms.  The  disease  advances  rather  in 
stages  than  continuously, with  periods  of  remission  and  exacerbation. 
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The  prognosis  is  always  grave.  Diabetes  is  not  yet  a  ciimlile 
disease.  But  the  immediate  outlook  depends  upon  the  form  of  the 
disease.  Patients  may  in  the  lighter  form  live  to  die  of  old  age,  while 
life  is  always  cut  short  in  the  graver  forms.  Diabetic  coma  is  always 
an  ominous  sign,  and  tubercnlnsis  has  far  greater  gravity  when  it 
develops  in  the  course  of  diabetes. 

The  diagjiosis  depends  upon  the  increased  urine  and  the  pre- 
Bence  of  sugar.  Sugar  exists  naturally  in  the  blood  in  very  small 
amount  (0.1  to  0.3  per  cent),  and  has  been  found  in  health  in  very 
minute  quantities  even  in  the  urine.  The  existence  of  0.3  per  cent 
of  sugar  in  the  urine  suffices  tt)  produce  all  the  signs  of  grave  dia- 
iHites  (Abels).  It  is  the  persistence  of  sugar  in  the  urine  in  distinct 
quantity  that  distinguishes  diabetes.  The  general  degradation  of 
strength  J  dyspc^ptic  signs,  pains  and  paresthesia?,  furuncuk*^is, 
pruritus,  disturbances  of  vision,  excite  suspicion  of  the  existence  of 
diabetes,  which  can  only  l>e  declared  ix)sitively  by  the  discovery  of 
sugar  in  the  urine. 

Treatment  is  mainly  a  matter  of  diet.  Sugar  and  starch  muBt 
be  withheld,  Tlie  food  should  consist  largely  of  milk  and-  meat, 
every  form  of  which,  in  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  may  be  allowed.  Vege- 
tables which  contain  much  starch  must  be  taken  sparingly  or  put 
imder  ban.  Certain  ^^egetables  may  be  given  f redely — lettuce,  cress, 
made  into  salad  ;  cucumbers,  tomatt_M3s  (raw),  spinach,  ;iS[>araguB^ 
string  (green)  beans,  cfibbage,  and  caulitlower.  But  beets,  peas, 
boans  (butter  beans  and  dried  beans),  fiotatoes,  corn,  rice,  cereab, 
are  pr^jhibited  foods.  Coffee  and  tea  may  be  sweetened  with  a  pinch 
of  saccharin,  which  is  three  hundred  times  as  sweet  as  sugar  and 
does  no  damage.  Levuluse  is  said  to  be  a  sugar  which  acts  without 
injury  as  a  food.  Tlic  denial  of  broad  and  pt>tatoes  lx?comes  a 
punishment.  Patients  crave  bread.  The  so-called  health  foods — 
flour  from  which  the  starch  has  lieen  removed,  almund  flour,  etc. 
^— are  poor  substitutes.  It  is  better  to  allow  small  quantities  of 
bread  regularly  or  occ^asiona^y.  The  object  in  the  treatment  of  dia- 
lietes  i^  not  so  much  to  secure  urine  free  from  sugar  as  to  maintain 
the  patient  in  a  state  of  health,  as  near  as  may  be.  It  is  better  to 
maintain  the  health  with  a  certain  glycosuria  than  to  lose  it  without 
glycosuria.  Of  forty-nine  cases  treated  by  Liebermeister  under 
withdrawal  of  all  carbohydrates,  the  sugar  disappeared  entirely  in 
twenty.  In  seven  of  these  ca,ses  it  reappeared  with  return  of  the 
jmtient  to  the  use  of  starchy  fmxi  :  in  two,  only  when  the  food  wms 
taken  in  excess  ;  in  five,  only  when  white  bread  waa  taken  in  quan- 
tities exceeding  four  ounces  per  day. 

Drugs  can  accomplish  little.    Opium  distinctly  reduces  the  quan* 
tity  of  sugar  and  diminishes  the  quantity  of  urine  ;  but  it  also  di.*v* 
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turbs  digestion,  and  may  therefore  be  resorted  to  only  temporarily 
in  extareme  cases.  In  prolonged  uise  its  evils  couiiterlmlance  its  good, 
Pavy  preferred  codeine  in  dosage  increased  frctm  three  to  thirty 
grains  a  day*  But  the  sat iie  objections  as  to  upinni  ripply  eventually. 
Rational  therapy  is  out  of  the  question  until  the  nature  of  the  disease 
is  understood.  On  account  of  tlie  acid  condition  of  the  urine  and 
the  assumed  reduced  alkahnity  of  the  blood,  alkalies,  especially  in 
the  form  of  mineral  watei-B— Vichy  and  Carlsbad^may  be  adminis- 
tered freely.  The  sidicylate  of  soda  or  salol,  ten  to  fifteen  grains* 
four  times  a  day»  may  be  given  with  much  temporarj^  benefit.  Ar- 
senic, Fowlers  sohition,  gtt.  iij^-v.  three  times  a  day,  best  supports 
the  genera]  nutrition.  Dysj^>eptic  sig"n8  are  relieved  by  regulation  of 
the  diet,  Nux  vomica,  tincture,  gtt,  x.-xx.,  is  indicated  in  failing 
appetite.  Thirst  may  be  relieved  by  drinking  less  water  at  a  time, 
frequent  washing  of  the  mouth,  the  use  of  ice  pills»  and  chloroform 
gtt.  ij^-iij.  In  diabetic  coma  the  blood  may  be  saturated  with  alka- 
lies, especially  the  bicarbonate  of  soda.  The  salt  solution  (comnnjn 
8^t  one  drachm,  bicarbonate  of  soda  gr,  xlv.,  water  one  pint), 
steriUzed  by  heat  and  cooled  to  IW  F.,  may  be  introduced  into  the 
veins.  Dial)etic  patients  should  dress  warmly,  guard  against  expo- 
sure, and  avoid  both  inactivity  and  excess.  Travel  aggravates  the 
disease.  \ 
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Diabetes  insipidus  is  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  urine  without 
the  presence  of  sugar—a  polyuria  without  glycosuria.  But  every 
polyuria  does  not  constitute  this  form  of  diabetes,  for  polyuria  is  a 
necessary  result  of  the  ingestion  of  large  quantities  of  fluid.  Ex- 
cesses of  fluid — water,  milk,  In^er — are  discharged  in  this  way.  Poly- 
uria occurs  also  in  connection  with  certiiin  forms  of  kidney  dis- 
ease— renal  cirrhosis,  where  it  is  due  to  disease  of  the  glomeruli,  as 
well  as  to  increased  forcing  jx)wer  of  the  heart.  Bernard  found  that 
irritation  of  a  point  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  a  little  above 
the  diabetic  point  produces  polyuria  wnthout  glycosuria.  On  this  ac- 
count the  disease  has  been  referred  to  nervous  origin  and  considered 
a  subvariety  of  pure  diabetes.  But  diabetes  insipidus  has  nothing  in 
coinmon  with  diabetes  mellitus,  excejit  incretised  cpiantity  of  urine  ; 
for  diabetes  insipidus  is  not  attended  with  the  general  signs — -dys- 
pepsia,  neuroses,  pruritus,  catanict,  marasmus — of  diabetes  mellitus. 

In  the  ja'esent  stage  of  knowledge  diabetes  insipidus  is  considered 
|a  vaso-motor  neurosis,  probably  of  ceutral  origin, 

Etiologtf. — Notwithstanding  the  essential  difference  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  affet*tions,  the  same  obscurity  surrounds  the  origin  of  dia- 
betes insipidus.     The  condition  has  been  noticed  to  occur    in    the 
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course  of  organic  brain  disease  after  trauma  and  emotional  distress. 
It  has  also  been  attributed  to  exhaustion  and  exposure  to  cold.  The 
influence  of  heredity  is  sometimes  marked.  Weil  reported  twenty- 
three  cases  of  diabetes  insipidus  in  a  family  whose  various  branches 
numbered  ninety-one  persons.  The  disease  is  more  frequent  in  the 
male  sex  and  about  the  period  of  maturity. 

Symptoms. — The  s:vTnptom  is  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
urine,  which  may  be  slight  or  gi'eat.  The  quantity  may  vary  from 
four  pints  to  four  quarts,  and  not  infrequently  exceeds  this  aiuoimt. 
The  urine  is  clear  and  lights  1(>05  and  less.  Thirst  increaaee  in  cor^ 
res]>ondence  with  the  loss  of  water,  though  it  is  not  so  intense  and 
insatiable  an  in  diabetes  mellitua.  The  seeretiun  of  sweat,  including 
the  insensible  per?^pi ration,  is  reduced  or  arrested — a  point  of  great 
value  in  differential  diagnosis,  for  the  action  of  the  skin  is  unaf- 
fected in  the  polyuria  of  health,  h3"steria,  etc.  The  general  health 
may  be  sustained  throughout.  The  disease  is  chronic  and  runs  its 
course  with  remissions  and  exacerbations.  It  is  often  arrested  for 
months  at  a  time  and  is  not  infrequently  absolutely  cured.  Treat- 
ment consists  in  regulation  of  life.  Water  must  be  taken  frequently 
rather  than  abundantly.  Opium  has  the  same  effect  as  in  true  dia- 
betes in  producing  immediate  effect  with  the  same  remote  evil.  Er- 
got sometimes  controls  the  condition.  Antipyrin,  antifebriu,  and 
agents  of  this  class  quickly  reduce  the  secretion.  The  preparations 
of  zinc,  the  lactate  and  valerianate,  sometimes  exercise  more  per- 
manent effects.  Arsenic  in  the  form  of  the  common  potash  solution, 
gtt,  iij.  ter  die,  or  with  bromide,  as  the  solution  of  the  arsenite  of 
bromine,  in  the  same  dose,  should  be  given  faithful  trial  in  every 
case. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  NERVES  AND  MEMBRANES. 

Diseases  of  the  ner%^ous  system  are  distinguished  as  organic 
with  discoverable,  and  functional  with  undiscoverable^  lesions,  ami 
make  themselves  manifest  bj  alteration  of  sensation,  as  ahnormi- 
ties,  parieathesia  ;  loss,  amesthesia  ;  increase,  hypersesthesia  ;  pain, 
neuralgia ;  disturbance  of  nutrition,  trophic  change  ;  alteration  of 
motion  ;  spasm,  contraction,  paralysis,  abnormity  of  reflex  ;  affec- 
tion of  special  seuse^  intellectual  faculties,  and  of  consciousness. 

NEUHALGIA. 

Kenralgia  (rsupovy  nerve,  aXyo^,  pain),  pain  of  nervous  origiu, — 
A  symptom,  not  a  disease,  due  to  affection  of  the  nerve  at  its  centre, 
in  its  course,  or  at  its  distribution.  The  lesion  may  be  gross  and  dis- 
coverable { /.e. ,  organic)  or  merely  molecular  (/»c. ,  functional). 

Etiology, — Neuralgia  may  depend  upon  irritation  of  the  nerve  by 
trauma,  exposure  of  the  ii^tyq:  (toothache),  or  pressure.  Wonnds  of 
all  kinds,  aneurism,  hernia,  exostoses,  cicatrices,  etc,  may  be  the 
exciting  cause.  More  frequently  neuralgia  is  due  to  poisoning  of  the 
bl(K:>d  by  infection  (malaria),  products  of  inanition,  exhaustion  as 
from  amemia,  chlorosis.  Joss  of  blood.  Neuralgia  is  rare  in  chiUl- 
hoo<l,  and  is  much  more  frequent  ui  women  than  men. 

Sijmptoms.—A^i\\B  name  indicates,  neuralgia  is  distinguished  by 
pain*  wMch  varies  in  every  degree  of  variety  from  a  dnll  headache 
to  the  excruciating  paroxysms  of  tic  douloureux.  The  pain  is  con- 
fined to  the  nerve  affected,  trigeminus,  sciatic,  etc.,  or  irradiates 
from  its  origin  in  various  directions,  as  in  angina  pectoris.  It  i^  some- 
times reflected  or  projected  to  a  distant  pomt,  as  in  pain  of  the  knee 
from  coxalgia.  Severe  paroxysms  are  attended  by  general  distress, 
nausea  and  vomiting,  sinking  signs^  sometimes  by  muscular  spasm. 
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Severe  pain  is  paroxysmal  for  the  rea8on  that  sensation  becomes 
exhausted  for  a  time. 

Neuralgia  of  the  Tkicjeminus  occurs  in  its  vai-ious  branches  as 
supra-  and  infra-orbital  and  as  supra-  and  infra-ma3dllar>'  neuralgia. 
Painful  points  may  be  detected  ou  pressure  at  the  orifice  of  exit 
of  these  various  branches.  Infra-orbital  ueui'algia  occurring  in  par* 
oxysms  causes  the  excruciating  pain  in  the  side  of  the  face  known  as 
tic  douhjureux.  Supra-orbital  neuralgia  is  most  frequently  due  to 
malariou??  or  rheumatic  cause.  The  other  forms  may  he  caused*; 
by  affection  of  the  teeth,  pressure  upon  nerve  trunks,  degenerative 
lesions  of  ganglia  or  nerve  cells  at  their  deep  origin. 

( icuiPiTAL  Neukalgia,  manifested  b}-  pain  in  the  back  of  the 
head,  is  also  a  common  expression  of  malaria  or  otlier  toxaemia. 
Typical  cases  have  bc»en  observed  in  connection  with  the  absorption 
of  tt>xic  substances  from  the  uterus  and  prostate  gland  or  posterior 
urethra. 

Intercostal  is  a  common  form  of  neuralgia-  It  is  usually  feh 
in  tile  neighborhood  of  the  nipple,  and  more  fretjuently  upon  the  left 
side.  It  is  a  common  expression  of  Bright's  disease,  but  may  be 
due  also  to  malaria,  where  it  must  he  distinguished  from  rheuma- 
tism, and  to  tul>erculosis,  where  it  must  be  distinguished  from  pleu- 
risy. Intercostal  neuralgia  distinguii^hes  itself  by  its  three  painful 
points:  (1)  near  the  spine,  where  the  nerve  issues  from  the  iiit<?rver- 
teliral  foramen;  (2)  near  the  axillary  line,  where  the  nerve  becomes 
subcutaneous;  (-3)  near  the  stern um,  where  the  terminal  branches 
become  subcutaneous.  An  eruption  (herpes)  in  the  course  of  these 
nerves  is  not  uncommon. 

ScrATiOA.^Pain  in  the  course  of  the  sciatic  nerve  is  so  frequent 
as  to  be  considered  as  a  separate  atfection.  It  is  sometimes  evidence 
of  organic  disease,  especially  of  caries  of  the  vertebra,  and  the  sim- 
ple neuralgic  affection  must  be  distinguished  from  the  }>ain  t>f  pres- 
sure, as  from  coprostasis,  tumor,  aneurism,  etc.  The  cause  of  sd* 
atica  is  often  obscure.  It  is  more  frequent  in  men  than  women,  and 
in  the  lower  classes  where  the  condition  is  oft^^n  confounded  i>rith 
rhetunatism.  Sciatica  is  much  more  frequently  excited  by  local 
cause,  cold  and  damp,  and  is  much  less  frequently  due  to  general 
caiise,  malaria.  Bright  s  disease,  etc.  Painful  points  may  lye  some- 
times discovered,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  tul>erosity  of 
the  ischium;  in  the  course  of  the  trunk  of  the  nerve;  lower,  in  the 
hanij  liehind  the  head  of  the  fibula,  over  the  foot.  It  is  sometimes 
attended  with  cramp,  and  is  more  frequently  than  any  other  forra 
associated  with  atrophy  of  muscle.  The  pains  of  sciatica  are,  as  a 
rule,  moi-e  continuous  than  acute,  and  stand  in  closer  relation  than 
other  forms  to  climatic  change. 
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CoccYODYNiA  is  an  obstinate  neuralgia  of  the  cxjccygeal  plexus, 

-which  occurs  especially  as  a  traumatic  lesion  in  connection  ^\ith  par- 
turition, less  frequently  from  unknown  cause,  exposure  to  cold,  otc. 
It  may  be  so  severe  as  to  require  resection  of  the  nerve  or  even  extir- 
piitiou  of  the  eocc3"x. 

He  A  FJ  ACHE  (cephalalgia)  is  the  most  eooimou  of  all  the  formii  of 

I  neuralgia,  and  may  be  an  expression  of  all  the  multitude  of  causes 
which  may  produce  neuralgia  in  any  form.  Headache  announces 
the  advent  of  the  acute  infections^  Persistent  headache  in  an  indi- 
vidual previously  free  from  it  should  excite  suspicion  of  Bright's  dis- 

,  ease.     A  localized,  circumscribed  point  of  pain  (clavus)  is  a  frequent 

[  expression  of  hysteria. 

A  special  form,  of  periodic  occurrence,  found  usually  in  connection 
with  disturbance  of  tlie  stomach,  constitutes  the  variety  known  as 
.Hick-headache  (migraine),  which  is  variously  interpreted  as  a  vaso- 
motor (s>Tnpathetic)  disturbance,  or  neuralgia  of  the  intracranial 
branch  of  the  trigeminus.  Migraine  is  transmitted  by  heredity  di- 
rectly, or  is  an  expression  of  an  allied  neurosis^hysteria,  epilepsy, 
insanity — and  consists,  with  them,  of  an  underlying  state  and  explo- 
sion from  exciting  cause.  It  runs  in  families,  and  appears  in  women, 
in  whom  it  is  by  far  most   frequent,  especially  in  connection  with 

I  menstrual  disturbance. 

It  occurs  in  paroxysms  Avithout  distinct  jieriodicity,  though  some- 
times quite  regularly  with  menstruation,  sometimes  again  twice  a 
month,  or  several  times  only  in  the  coume  of  the  year.  It  is  espe- 
cially wont  to  oi^cur  in  connection  with  emotional  disturbances. 

The  attack  begins  usually  in  the  morning,  upon  awakening  after 
a  nigbt  of  restlessness  or  heavy  sleep,  witli  malaise,  depres^sion^ 
irriiabilii^,  and  the  headache  supervenes  at  once  as  a  dull  distress, 

I  sometimes  diffuse,  usually  localized  in  one  or  the  other,  more  fre- 
quently the  left,  side  of  the  head.  The  pain  is  sometimes  confined 
to  the  region  of  individual  nerves,  especially  in  connection  with  pa- 
rietal and  supra-orbital  branches,  and  varies  in  every  degree  of  inten- 
sity. The  special  senses  are  htjperfesthetic  :  light  pains  the  eyes  ; 
scotoma  is  common  ;  crenellated  outlines  mure  rare  ;  noises  otherwise 
unnoticed  inflict  punishment ;  odors  excite  nausea.  Disturbance  of 
the  stomach  assumes  such  prominence  as  to  have  given  the  common 
name  to  the  disease,  sick-lieadache.  It  is  not  the  cause  of  the  head- 
ache or  neuralgia,  but  is  a  coeffcet  of  a  common  cause.  Votnitifig 
occurs  frequently,  with  discharge  of  the  contents  of  the  stomac^h,  or. 

Las  the  stomach  is  ujsually  empty,  of  accumulated  mucus  and  regur- 

gitat^d  bile.     The  face  on  the  aftected  side  is  usually  dushed*  and 

branches  of  the  temporal  artery  throb  visibly  in  their  tortuous  cuurse. 

Diagnosia. — Migraine  is  distinguished  from  epileptic  forebod- 
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inga  by  tlie  stomach  distress  and  preservation  of  consciousness,  and 

from  Bi-ight  s  disease,  renal  cirrhosis,  by  the  absence  of  albuminuria. 

The  treatment  is  usually  successful  at  first,  but  fails  later  with 
the  same  remedy.  Rest  in  bed,  with  perfect  quiet  of  mind  and  body, 
is  the  first  essential.  Every  case  requires  study  for  the  di8cover}\ 
and  if  possible  removal,  of  some  distinct  cause,  as  anaemia,  dyspepsia, 
irregular  habit,  insufficient  sleep,  mental  strain,  excess  in  social  hfe. 
domestic  trial,  etc.  The  attack  proper  is  relieved  or  curtailed  by  the 
bromides  in  largo  doses,  gr.  xxx,-xl.  in  a  glass  of  water,  caffeine; 
gr.  ij.-iij,,  guarana  gr.  xxx,,  the  powder  of  coca  leaves  gr.  xv,, 
cocaine  gr.  ss.,  antipyrin  gr.  v.-x.  Any  of  these  remedies  may 
succeed  at  first,  but  with  increasing  tolerance  fail  in  later  attacks. 
The  only  real  success  is  accomplished  by  address  to  the  underlying 
state.  Increase  in  the  general  health  prolongs  the  interval  and  re- 
duces the  severity  of  the  attacks.  Change  of  climate  often  gives  re- 
lief. Change  of  occupation  may  have  the  same  effect.  The  attacks 
cease  sometimes  \^nth  the  grand  climacteric  in  women  and  at  the 
corresp^juding  period  of  life  in  men.  Sometimes  they  remain  in 
greater  or  less  severity,  defiant  of  all  medication,  as  a  life-long  e\4b 

G  A8TRALG1A,  neuralgia  of  the  stomach,  has  already  been  described 
in  connection  with  disease  of  the  stomach,  and  neuralgias  of  the 
heart,  palpitation,  angina  pectoris,  etc.,  in  connection  with  disease  of 
the  heart. 

Enteralgia,  neuralgia  of  the  intestine,  nervous  colic*  depend* 
upon  the  same  causes  as  gastralgia.  It  occurs  especially  in  nervous 
individuals,  and  alternates  with  other  forms  of  neuralgia.  It  shows 
itself  also  in  other  cases  independent  of  other  neuroses  or  of  a  neuro- 
pathic temperament,  as  the  result  of  a  toxaemia.  A  typical  example 
of  this  enteralgia  is  furnished  in  lead  colic,  where  the  disease  is  due 
to  the  direct  effect  of  lead  upon  the  ganglionic  centres.  As  in  gas* 
tralgia.  the  pain  may  be  very  severe  and  may  be  attended  with 
sinking  sensations,  vomiting,  heai*t  failure*  and  collapse,  Hot  apph- 
cations,  including  ccipious  injections  of  hot  water,  ^\^th  the  admin* 
istration  of  anodynes,  morphia  subcutaneously,  relieve  the  attack. 
The  cause,  when  rheumatic,  is  most  otf actively  addi*es8ed  by  salicylic 
jicid  in  doses  of  gr.  x.  every  hour  or  two  until  the  ears  ring.  The 
remedy  must  te  administered  continuously  at  longer  intervals  for  a 
week.     Lead  poisoning  calls  for  appropriate  treatments 

Neuralgia  of  the  Spermatic  Nerve  occurs  more  especially 
in  the. young,  and  shows  itself  in  shooting  j^^tun  which  radiates  from 
the  testicle  along  the  coiu^e  of  the  spermatic  cord.  It  may  be  abo 
associated  with  nausea,  vomiting,  and  sinking  sensations.  The 
treatment  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  neuralgias  just  mentioned. 

Neuralgia  of  the  Joints  occurs  especially  in  connectioii  with 
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hysteria,  and  is  Bometimes  une  of  the  most  obstinate  manifestatitnis 
of  that  disease.  It  is  usually  confiTied  to  a  single  joint,  the  hip  or 
knee,  and  may  show  itself  with  all  the  signs  of  acute  rheumatism, 
including  at  times  redness  of  the  skin.  It  is  sometimes  attended 
with  deformity  and  atrophy  from  disuse,  The  diagnosis  is  often 
difficult,  but  is  assistetl  by  consideration  of  the  age,  sex,  and  history. 
The  hysterical  joint  occurs  in  connection  with  uther  signs  of  hyste- 
ria. The  sensations  of  pain  and  distress  are  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  objective  signs,  etc. 

The  treatment  of  ueiiralgia  consists  in  the  disco ver>"  and  removal^ 
if  p^^ssible,  of  the  cause.  This  cause  is  often,  as  stated,  an  infection 
of  the  blood,  and  treatment  consists  in  the  neutralization  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  iiifection.  Thus  quinine  and  arsenic  quickly  cure  the  most 
obstinate  cases  of  m^ilaritd  neuralgia,  and  mercury  and  iodide  of 
potassium  cure  or  contrtil  the  pains  of  syphilis.  Neuralgias  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  gastralgia  and  enteralgia,  are  usually  relieved 
by  salicylic  acid  or  salol;  the  neuralgic  pains  of  Bright  s  disease  are 
best  controlled  iiy  hot  baths  aod  remedies  which  produce  sweating — 
jalx:>randi,  pilucarpine.  More  permanent  effects  are  obtained  by  the 
use  of  mineral  waters,  sojourn  at  watering  places,  etc.  Neuralgias 
which  depend  upon  alterations  of  the  bLxKl — amemia,  chlorosis*  etc. 
— are  treated  witii  some  of  the  various  preparations  of  iron,  as  men- 
tioned under  Chlorosis,  etc.  The  various  antipyi-etics — phenacetin 
gr.  X.,  antipyrin  gr.  v.,  antifebrin  gr.  v, — give  sometimes  immediate 
effects.  Counter-irritation,  eiripecially  in  the  form  of  linear  cauteri- 
zation, may  control  obstinate  cases  of  neuralgia  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  spine.  The  remedy  of  most  value  for  general  use  is  electri- 
cittff  which  may  be  used  in  the  form  of  the  induced  or  constant 
current.  The  negative  fwle  is  applied  usually  to  the  spine  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  origin  of  the  nerve;  the  positive  is  stroked 
gently  along  the  coui-se  of  the  nerve,  or  is  held  fixed  for  five  minutes 
at  the  seat  of  pain.  Gentle  currents  whicli  fjroduce  only  redness  of 
the  surface  are  attended  with  the  best  effects. 

Atropine  (gr.  i.-3i.)  gtt.  iij.-v.,  h^'oscyamine  gr.  yj^,,  are  effec- 
tive  anodynes.  Sometimes  a  severe  neuralgia  is  relieved  at  once  by 
injection  into  the  substance  of  the  nerve,  with  the  subcutaneous 
needle,  of  chloroform  or  etlier  gtt.  v.-x.  This  procedure  proves  of 
most  value  in  cases  of  sciatica,  ilorp^hia  should  be  used  onl}^  as  the 
last  resort  in  extreme  eases.  The  evils  of  the  opium  habit  are  mostljr 
engendered  by  resort  to  morphia  in  relief  of  neuralgia. 

The  treatment  of  neurosis  of  the  joint-s  is  that  of  the  general 
rather  than  the  local  condition,  whereby  it  is  often  best  to  ignore  the 
joint  affection  as  much  as  may  be,  for  concentration  of  attention 
upon  it  often  aggravates  the  malady.  Isolation  of  the  patient,  or, 
44 
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better  still,  occupation  of  a  bed  in  a  hospital  ward  by  the  side  of 
causes  of  real  maladies — other  than  joint  dityea&es,  of  course — accom- 
plishes more  than  local  treatment.  Nevertheless  massa^,  manipu- 
lation, hydrotherapy,  electricity,  salol,  are  sometimes  of  value. 


NEURITIS. 

Neuritis. — Inflammation  of  nerves,  attended  by  hypera*miaT  infil* 
tration,  and  degeneration.  Neuritis  may  be  acute  or  chronic^  fixed 
or  wandering,  ascending  or  descending  in  the  course  of  the  nerve. 

It  is  usually  due  to  trauma,  though  it  may  result  from  extension 
of  inflammation  from  contiguous  structures.  Thus  an  ascending 
neuritis  is  sometimes  seen  to  develop  in  consequence  of  an  infection 
of  the  geni to-urinary  organs.  A  good  example  of  a  descending  neu- 
ritis is  found  in  connection  with  changes  in  the  spinal  nei-ves  issuing 
from  a  cord  affected  with  locomotor  ataxia.  The  neuritis  produced 
by  the  action  of  toxines — diphtheria,  typhoid  fever,  etc,^ — is  a  pro- 
cess better  known  in  its  effects  than  its  lesions.  The  peculiar  infec- 
tion of  the  tropics  known  as  beriberi  and  kakke  (Japan)  is  regarded 
as  a  ]iannouritis.  This  disease  is  associated  with  heart  failure,  with 
para*stht'sim,  numbness  and  burning,  and  paraly.sis.  Neuritis  some- 
times follows  exposure  to  cold.  This  form  is  known  as  rheumatic. 
It  occurs  also  in  connection  with  syphilis,  lepra,  cancer,  and  gout 
Multiple  neuritis  is  often  distinctly  caused  by  alcohol.  The  fmirts  of 
neuritis  differ  from  those  of  neuralgia,  in  that  they  are  more  contin- 
uous and  are  aggravated  rather  than  le.s8enc*d  by  pressure.  They 
are  also  associated  with  more  or  less  anaesthesia.  Muscles  in  the 
domain  of  tlie  affected  nerve  lose  their  electric  excitability  and  show 
later  the  reaction  of  degeneration.  Tropliic  changes  sometimes  de- 
velop ;  herpes  zoster  is  conunon.  A  much  more  rare  trophic  change 
is  the  perforating  ulcer  of  the  foot,  malum  perfovans  pedis^  which 
develops  as  a  progressive  ulcer,  uueontroUable  in  its  progress,  on  the 
sole  of  the  foot. 

Multiple  NfirRiTis  distinguishes  itself  by  the  affection  of  a 
nmnber  of  nerves,  usually  consecutively.  It  results,  as  stated, 
chiefly  from  alcoholism,  and  is  the  common  cause  of  alcoholic  para- 
lysis. It  occurs,  however,  in  connection  with  exposui'e  to  cold, 
rheumatism,  and  exhaustion  ;  sometimes  as  the  result  of  tox;emia. 
The  mu8culo*spiral  and  anterior  tibial  nerves  are  usually  first  af- 
fected. The  wrist  drops,  the  feet  arf^  twfeudetl  to  lie  on  a  line  with 
the  legs.  The  disease  begins,  as  a  rule,  with  fever  and  sensations  <>f 
numbness  and  tingling  in  the  fingers  and  toes,  with  more  or  less  rheu- 
matic  pain.  The  nerve  trunks  are  sensitive  to  pressure.  The  power 
of  extension  of  the  hand  is  impaired  in  both  arms.  The  same  weak- 
ness soon  shows  itself  in  the  legs.     Electric  excitability  is   lost  aiid 
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the  muscles  show  the  reaction  of  degeneration;  reflex  action  is  also 
lost ;  the  knee  jerk  disappears  early  in  the  history  of  the  disease. 
Trophic  changes,  oedema,  and  joint  eflfusion  are  common ;  the 
sphincters  are  unaffected.  The  disease  is  chronic;  and  advances,  as 
a  rule,  more  or  less  continuously  for  a  period  of  four  to  six  weeks, 
when  it  slowly  subsides.  Complete  restitution  requires  a  period  of 
many  months.  In  the  alcoholic  form  of  the  disease  relapses  are  fre- 
quent. 

Treatment, — The  asepsis  of  modem  surgery  prevents  many  cases 
of  neuritis.  Prompt  and  more  persistent  treatment  of  gout  and 
syphilis  has  the  same  effect.  The  pains  of  acute  neuritis  may  be 
relieved  by  the  methods  used  in  the  treatment  of  neuralgia.  Coun- 
ter-irritants are  of  more  decided  value.  Hot  applications,  dry  cups, 
tincture  of  iodine,  cauterization,  vesicants,  may  be  used  in  individ- 
ual cases.  The  preparations  of  salicylic  acid  are  of  especial  value 
in   rheumatic,  febrile,  and  alcoholic  forms  of  the  disease.     Alcohol 


Fio.  376.— Multiple  (alcoholic)  neuritis ;  palsy  of  extensors  of  wrist  and  flexors  of  ankle  (Qowers). 

itself  must  be  put  under  ban.  The  body  must  be  built  up  with 
quinine,  cod- liver  oil,  tonics,  fresh  air,  and  good  food ;  the  affected 
nerves  with  electricity  and  strychnia. 

SPASM. 

Spasm  may  be  of  central  or  peripheric  origin.  It  occurs  as  more 
or  less  continuous  (so-called  tonic)  and  as  interrupted  (so-called  clo- 
nic) convulsions.  Examples  of  tonic  convulsions  are  furnished  in 
tetanus,  tetany,  cramp  (cholera),  contractures  (post-hemiplegic,  etc.). 

Myotony,  a  peculiar  form  of  contraction,  was  first  described  by 
Thomsen  (1876),  as  experienced  in  his  own  person.  It  is,  hence, 
often  known  as  Thomsen's  disease.  In  this  affection  the  muscle,  in- 
stead of  being  relaxed  after  effort,  remains  in  a  state  of  tonic  con- 
traction for  some  length  of  time.  The  disease  may  even  involve  the 
muscles  of  the  tongue.  In  a  curious  case  recorded  by  Ballet  and 
Marie  the  eyes  became  fixed,  and  were  only  changed  wnth  difliculty 
from  the  direction  which  they  were  made  to  assume. 

Torticollis  (caput  obstipum)  is  the  most  common  example  of 
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tonic  spasm.  The  muscles  usually  affected  in  this  condition  are  the 
Bterno-cleido-mastoid,  the  splenius,  and  the  trapezius^  The  he^d  is 
rotated  to  one  side  and  the  face  is  turned  up.  Distinction  must  be 
drawn  between  cases  which  originate  from  simple  exposure  to  oold, 
so-called  rheumatic  affection  of  the  muscles,  and  conditions  due  to 
diseases  of  the  sipiual  cord  or  vert<:*braBj  as  caries  of  the  spine.  The 
rheumatic  affection  may  give  rise  to  much  pain  and  distress,  but  is 
of  short  duration.  It  disappears  readily  under  faradization,  hut  ap- 
plications, anodynes,  stimuhiting  liniments,  etc, 

li    Tinclune  opii,  ttncturee  ttcoolti,  olei  olivae .*....,..  .ail  p.  fe. 

M*  S.  Lmimcnt. 

Pain  may  he  relieved  by  the  use  of  atropia  gv,    ijj,  or  hyoscya- 
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mine  gn  yjo,  subciitaneously.  Cases  due  to  organic  disease  ai-e  ex- 
ceedingly obstinate,  sometimes  irremediable.  Section  and  exsectifoi 
of  the  nerve  afford  only  temporary  relief.  Better  results  may  be 
reached  by  exsection  of  a  series,  as  of  the  first  three  cervical  nerves, 
after  the  methotj  suggested  by  Keen. 

Lumbago,  which  is  interpreted  as  a  rheumatism  of  the  muscles 
of  the  loins  or  lumbar  region  oftener  than  as  a  jieripheral  nerve  af- 
fection, may  be  so  severe  as  to  demand  the  injection  of  morphia  gr.  i 
deep  into  the  substance  of  the  muscles. 

PARALYSIS. 

Paralysis  (TrapaXvoj^  to  loosen)  may  be  central  or  porijjheraL  It 
shows  itself  as  impairment  or  abolition  of  motion.  Partial  jwira- 
lysLs    is   sometimes    distinguished    as    paresis.      Paralyzed    nerves 
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"degenerate.  This  degeneration  is  marked  by  certain  changes  io  elec- 
trical irritability.  In  the  normal  nerve  the  application  of  the 
negative  pole*  cathode,  prt^Kluces  contraction  at  the  moment  of  clos- 
ing, and  of  the  i)Ositive  pole^  anode,  at  the  moment  of  opening  the 
circuit.  Healthy  muscle^  independent  of  the  nerves,  cannot  be  ex- 
cited to  contraction  by  the  induced  (faradic)  current,  but  may  l>e 
excited  to  slow  contraction  by  the  constant  (galvanic)  current. 
When  the  nerves  are  degenerated  the  induced  current  fails  to  excite 
contraction  when  brought  to  bear  either  upon  the  nerves  or  upon  the 
muscles  ;  and  the  constant  current  will  not  act  upon  the  nervet*,  but 
will  nevertheless  produce  a  slow  contraction  in  the  muscle  so  long  as 
tlie  muscle  itself  has  not  suffered  degeneration.  For  a  certain  pe- 
riud  muscles  supplied  by  degenerated  nerves  are  more  easily  excited 
than  muscles  supplied  by  healthy  nerves.  Contraction  occurs  ear- 
lier and  stronger,  and  the  order  of  contraction  is  reversed-  That  is, 
the  positive  pole  prmluces  the  strongest  contraction  with  closing,  and 
the  negative  with  opening,  the  circuit.  This  change,  which  indi- 
cates a  certain  period  of  degeneration,  is  known  as  the  reaction  of 
degeneration.  It  is  a  valuable  sign  in  both  diagnosis  and  prog- 
nosis. 

Muscles  supplied  by  degenerating  nerve  fibres  are  more  sensitive 
also  to  mechanical  irritation.  A  stroke  upon  the  muscle,  or  exposure 
to  cold  air,  excites  contraction.  Such  idio-muscular  contraction  is 
seen  in  the  muscles  of  patients  suffering  from  marasmus  from  any 
cause,  tuberculosis,  carcinoma,  etc.,  and  is  typically  shown  in  the 
fibiillar  contractions  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy* 

PARALYSIS  OF  THE  FACIAL  NERVE— BELLAS   PARALYSIS. 

Paralysis  of  tha  facial  nerve  arises  in  consequence  of  di.sease  or 
injury  to  the  nerve  at  its  origin,  course,  or  distribution.  The  para- 
lysis is  central  or  peripheral  Central  paralysis  occurs  in  con- 
nection with  hemiplegia  (hsemorrhage,  embolus),  and  is  nuclear,  su- 
pra- and  infranuclear,  according  as  the  lesit^n  is  situated  in,  above, 
or  below  the  pons.  In  supranuclear  lesion  the  nerves  about  the 
mouth  suffer  most,  and  voluntary  are  more  impaired  than  emo- 
tional movements,  while  electrical  reaction  remains  normal.  In  nu- 
clear and  infranuclear  paralysis  all  parts  of  the  face  are  paralyzed 
and  secondary  changes  set  in  with  reaction  of  degeneration.  Injury 
in  the  intracranial  course  of  the  nerve  is  usually  inflicted  by  menin- 
geal exudation  and  tumors.  The  condition  is  recognized  by  impli- 
cation of  the  auditory  nerve.  Disease  of  the  ear,  caries  of  bone,  is 
the  most  common  cause  of  damage  in  the  Fallopian  canaL 

Etiologt/.^ln  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  lesion  mperipheral, 
d  is  a  form  of  neuritis,  the  result  of  exposm'C  to  cold.     Paralysis 
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IS  especially  wont  to  net  in  after  sitting  in  a  draught,  as  at  an  open 
railruad  car  window,  where  the  rest  of  the  b<xly  is  superheatetl. 
Syphilis  affects  the  eye  (ocnlo-motor,  abducent)  much  more  fre- 
quently than  the  face.  Peripheral  facial  paralysis  is  sometimes 
uh^er%"ed  in  consequence  of  suppurative  parotitis,  and  is  not  infre- 
quently produced  in  the  new-born  by  the  pressure  of  the  forceps. 

Certain  families,  certain  individuals  (neurotic),  are  predisposed  ti> 
the  disease. 


}C 


**Mfc.i?8.~Faclal  puralysia,  kft  gWe^  uodcr  attempt  at  contracUon  of  all  tbe  miMttkv  of  tir 
face  n*ut«el>. 


Paralysis  is  limited  to  one  side,  but  is  exceptionally  bilaterah  ia 
consequence  more  particularly  of  disease  of  the  pons,  sometimes  of 
diphtheria. 

Sfjmptoms,~hi  complete  paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve  one  tvhote 
side  of  the  face  becomes  immobile.  The  muscles  hang  without  ex- 
pression, so  that  the  affected  side  looks  like  a  mask.  The  ctmtnu^t. 
which  is  marked  even  at  rest,  becomes  more  marked  with  the  at- 
tempt to  express  an  emotion.     The  contraction  of  the  sound  di5t<^ri* 
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the  affected  side.     The  eye  is  open  and  cannot  be  perfectly  closed. 
The  ball  is  rolled  upward  in  protection  against  the  light.     The  pa- 
tient is  unable  to  lift  the  eyebrows,  corrugate  the  forehead,  move 
the  side  of  the  lips,  show  the  teeth,  whistle,  or  blow.     On  account  of 
affection  of  the  buccinator,  food  accumulates  between  the  teeth  and 
cheeks.     With  lesion  at  or  above  the  geniculate  ganglion  one  side  of 
the  palate  is  paralyzed ;  it  hangs  lower  than  the  other  side,  and  is 
Dot  lifted  in  articulation.     The  uvula  deviates  (is  drawn)  toward  the 
sound  side.     Paralysis  of  the  stapedius  is  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
tensor  tympani  to  render  the  hearing  more  acute.     In  pure  peripheral 
paralysis  affection  of  the  hearing  is  rare  and  the  palate  shows  no 
deviation.     Sensations  of  pain,  sometimes  experienced,  are  attributed 
to  implication  of  sensitive  fibres  which  run  back  in  the  course  of  the 
chorda  tympani  from  the  trigeminus. 

The  important  point  in  diagnosis  is  the  differentiation  of  central 


Fio.  279.— Facial  paraljrBls,  patient  ae^t.  dS ;  showing  loss  of  tone  In  inelastic  skin.    Figure  on 
riffht  represents  attempt  to  close  both  eyes  (Gowers). 


from  peripheral  lesion.  Central  lesion  occurs,  as  stated,  in  connec- 
tion with  hemiplegia  of  the  same  or  opposite  side,  and  the  paralysis 
of  the  face  is  only  partial.  The  patient  can  open  and  close  the  eyes. 
In  central  lesion  reflex  and  associated  movements  remain  and  the 
muscles  respond  to  the  faradic  current  at  any  period.  Peripheral 
lesion  is  more  complete.  The  patient  cannot  open  and  close  the 
eyes,  and  electrical  irritability  is  diminished  or  lost.  In  peripheral 
affection  the  lesion  is  assumed  to  be  intracranial  when  the  auditory 
or  other  cerebral  nerves  are  affected,  or  when  the  opposite  side  of  the 
body  is  paralyzed.  Paralysis  of  the  palate  speaks  for  lesion  at  or 
above  the  geniculate  ganglion.  The  lesion  is  assumed  to  be  in  the 
Fallopian  canal  when  it  is  found  in  association  with  otitis  media, 
caries  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  affection  of 
the  hearing.  The  lesion  is  superficial  in  the  absence  of  these  signs. 
The  prognosis  depends    upon    the    cause.     In    the    superficial 
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(rheumatic),  which  is  the  most  frequent  form  of  the  disease,  the 
prognosis  is  good,  and  is  chiefly  determined  by  the  electrical  reac- 
tion. Any  response  to  the  indored  current  is  a  favorable  indication. 
Such  cases  tenninate  with  coini>lGte  restoration  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks.  In  the  absence  of  all  response  to  the  induced  current. 
and  of  signs  of  the  reaction  of  degeneration  with  the  constant  current^ 
the  course  is  more  chronic ;  recovery  refjuires  a  period  of  several 
months,     A  few  cases  never  recover. 

Tiie  treatmeuf  is  the  application  of  ek*ctricity  in  the  form  of  the 
constant  current,  the  negative  pole  behind  the  jaw  under  the  ear, 
the  positive  stroked  gently  alung  the  course  of  the  fjicial  muscles. 
The  session,  daily  or  tri-weekly,  should  not  continue  longer  than  five 
minutes.  All  other  treatmeut  is  superfluous.  The  physician  should 
ne%'cr  despair  of  n^lief  so  long  as  there  is  any  kind  of  reaction  to 
electricity.  In  the  experience  of  the  author,  a  young  lady  deformed 
by  attack  in  childhood  had  the  deformity  greatly  relieved  by  galvan- 
ization, though  fourteen  years  had  elapsed  without  any  treatment  at 
all. 

MENINGITIS,  SIMPLE   CEREBRAL. 

Pachymeningitis  (Traxv^,  tliick);  leptomeningitis  (Ae;rror,  thin); 
simple,  as  diistinguished  from  cerebro-spinal  and  tubercular,  menin- 
gitis :  meningitis  of  the  convexity,  as  tlistinguished  from  basilar 
meningitis, — Meningitis,  in  general ,  was  first  recognized  as  an  affec- 
tion separate  from  disease  of  the  brain  by  ilorgagni  (1700),  Epide- 
mic cerebro-spinal  meningitis  first  attracted  the  attention  of  Vieiisseux, 
of  Geneva  (1805),  and  of  Strong,  North,  Fish,  Hale^  Miner,  and 
WilliamSj  of  our  own  country  (1806-1B14),  and  had  been  at  that 
early  period  easily  difl:erentiated  from  affections  limited  to  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain*  Parent-Duchatelet  and  Martinet  (1821)  first 
distinguished  inflammation  of  the  duni  and  pia  mater,  and  Ouerin 
and  Ouersant  (1 830-1  H:j9)  first  tlistinctly  recognized  and  set  ajkart 
the  tubercular,  granular,  or  basilar  form  of  the  disease.  The  first 
clear  descriptions  of  the  exclusi^^ely  ** simple"  meningitis,  from  a 
pathological  stand|x)int,  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Cruveilhier 
(183U);  and  from  a  clinical  standpoint,  in  those  of  Andral  (183-1)  and 
of  Rilliet  and  Barthez  (1843).  The  recognition  of  the  fact  that  simple 
meningitis  is  always  a  secondary  affection  is  the  result  of  the  more 
accurate  post-mortem  observations  of  the  last  ten  years,  in  the  light 
of  the  recent  investigations  concerning  infections,  and  the  contribu- 
tions from  otology. 

Pach^^meningitis,  inflamn^ation  uf  the  dura  mater,  presents  it-self 
in  two  forms,  external  and  internal,  purulent  and  haemorrhagic, 
representing  entirely  different  disease  processes.     The  first  of  these 
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forms  alone  deserves  the  title  or  termination  of  the  name,  as  it  alone 
shows  the  signs  and  lesions  of  an  inflammation,  pachymeningitis 
externa,  the  haemorrhagic  form,  being  really  the  result  of  a  degene- 
ration rather  than  an  inflammation;  but  in  the  absence  of  definite 
knowledge  regarding  the  genesis  of  this  disease,  the  two  forms  may 
be  best  studied  together. 

Pachymeningitis  Externa.— Accidents  or  injuries  which  di- 
rectly expose  the  dura,  or  effect  its  separation  from  the  bones  of  the 
skull,  with  consequent  extravasation  of  blood,  whereby  is  impUed,  at 
least,  a  ''  hidden  crevice'^  or  some  communication  of  the  dura  with 
the  air,  lead  at  once  to  inflammation  of  the  outer  lamella,  which  may 
extend  to  involve  all  the  rest  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain. 
Carious  processes  of  the  ear  constitute  an  even  more  frequent  cause 
of  this  condition.  A  mere  microscopic  breach  in  the  thin  wall  of 
bone  that  forms  the  upper  covering  of  the  tympanic  cavity  will  bring 
pus  from  the  tympanum  to  the  dura.  So,  also,  caries  of  the  ethmoid 
bone  (ozaena),  or  other  bones  of  the  cranium  (syphilis,  carbuncle), 
may  excite  this  form  of  meningitis;  and,  even  without  caries,  puru- 
lent inflammation  of  the  mucosae  in  the  ethmoid  and  frontal  sinuses 
may  extend  to  the  dura  through  natural  openings  of  communicating 
vessels.  This  complication  has  been  noticed  more  especially  in  ery- 
sipelas after  "mixed  infection,''  whose  nature  it  is  to  spread.  As 
purulent  pachymeningitis  rarely  remains  confined  to  the  dura,  but 
extends,  as  a  rule,  to  involve  the  pia  mater,  the  symptoms,  patho- 
logy, and  treatment  of  this  condition  will  be  further  discussed  with 
leptomeningitis. 

Pachymeningitis  Interna.— The  disease  of  the  dura  which 
merits  most  consideration,  from  its  frequency,  limitation,  and  recog- 
nizability  in  life,  is  that  affection  of  the  inner  layer  characterized  by 
the  extravasation  of  blood  and  subsequent  development  of  an  adven- 
titious membrane,  commonly  known  as  haematoma  dursB  matris,  and 
technically  described  as  pachymeningitis  interna  hsemorrhagica. 
With  these  characteristics  it  is  plain  that  internal  pachymeningitis 
does  not  supply  the  requisite  conditions  nor  rise  to  the  nosological 
dignity  of  an  inflammation  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  term.  It  de- 
velops of tenest  independently  of  all  infection,  and  should  properly  be 
discussed  as  a  subvariety  of  cerebral  haemorrhage. 

The  pathology  of  this  affection  remains  as  yet  obscure.  The 
early  anatomists  and  clinicians  were  fain  content  with  descriptions 
of  the  condition,  without  venturing  to  express  opinions  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  disease.  It  was  commonly  held  and  taught  that 
the  disease  consisted  in  the  extravasation  of  blood,  and  the  only 
question  discussed  regarded  its  situation.  Thus  Abercrombie  and 
AndraJ  (1807)  maintained  that  the  blood  was  effused  between  the 
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dura  and  the  parietal  layer  of  the  arachnoid,  so-called;  while  Hous- 
sard  (1817)  located  the  extravasation  in  what  was  then^  and  for  the 
sake  of  convenience  is  still,  known  as  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid. 
The  hfemorrhagic  nature  of  the  affection  was  nearly  lost  sight  of 
when  Bayle  (184:i)  considered  the  hjematoma  as  an  inflammatory  pro- 
duct of  the  dura,  hut  was  again  restored  by  Durand-Fardel  (1854),  who 
lielieved  in  the  development  and  organization  of  a  flat  blood  clot 
Heschl  (1855)  regarded  the  membrane  as  a  highly  vascular  conuec- 
tivG  tissue,  a  view  which  Virchow,  with  his  predilections  for  celhdar 
pathology',  elaborated  into  a  hsDmorrhagic  inflammation  of  the  dura 
as  the  first  process,  and  a  subsequent  infiltration  of  the  blood  as  the 
second.  The  authority  of  these  pioneei^  carried  these  views  with 
almost  undisputed  conviction  up  to  our  owe  times,  when  the  studies 
concerning  the  nature  and  processes  of  inflammation  and  infection 
naturally  diverted  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  blood  and  its  ves- 
sels as  prime  factors  in  the  production  of  the  disease. 

That  hiemorrhagic  pachymeningitis  is  not  the  expression  of  an 
ordinary  inflammation  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  no  amount  of  irri- 
tation of  the  dura  will  produce  it.  Injections  of  ordinary  irritants 
into  and  beneath  the  membranes  of  the  brain  of  lower  animals  may 
be  foUowed  by  i»uruleut,  but  never  by  haemorrhagic,  piachy meningi- 
tis. On  the  other  hand,  the  injection  of  blood  with  all  its  constitu- 
ents sufficed »  in  the  ex|)eriments  of  Sperling,  to  produce  the  typical 
signs  and  lesions  of  the  disease.  The  role  of  the  fibrin  in  these  cases 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  a  membrane  was  not  developed  after 
injections  of  defibrinated  blood. 

Internal  pachymeningitis  consists,  then,  in  the  extravasation  of 
blood,  the  formation  of  a  blood  clot  which,  when  the  eflfusion  is  not 
too  great  or  rapid,  is  flattened  b}^  pressure,  to  become  subse<|uenti]F 
organized  into  a  membrane.     In  the  first  stage  of  the  disease  pro- 
cess the  thin  layei*  of  coagulated  blood  soon  begins  to  show,  in  the 
separation  of  its  fibrin,  a  meshwork  which  contains  multitiidinaus 
blood  corpuscles.     At  this  time  there  is  no  apparent  coimection  with 
the  dura,  whose  epithelium  remains  intact.     In  the   consolidation 
ivhich  continues,  the  clot  assumes  the  appearance  and  densit)*  of  a 
membrane,  which  now  in  reality  develops  fi'om  the  transformatioQ 
of  white  blood  corpuscles  into  spindle-shaj:ied  connective- tissue  cells 
whence  the  synonym  pachymeningitis  fibrinosi^i.     The  red  corpusclej* 
now  gradually  lose  their  coloring  matter,  which  collects  in  six>ts  on 
the  surface  and  in  the  texture  of  the  membrane  (pat*hv*meniDgiti^ 
pigmentosa),  lose  their  regular  contours,  and  finally  become  Ithu^ 
formed  into  masses  of  protoplasm.     Yoimg  vessels  now  connect  the 
dura  with  the  membrane,  which  becomes  graciually  more  den.-***, 
thick,  and  adherent.     In  the  meantime  new  layers  of  blood  may  iw? 
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effused  into  the  membrane  already  in  process  of  formation,  which 
consists  thus  of  superimposed  lamelUe — Virchow  has  seen  as  many 
as  twenty — for  a  time  separable  from  each  other.  The  effusion  takes 
place  chiefly  upon  the  convexity  of  the  brain,  limited,  in  fifty-four  of 
sixty-five  cases  collected  by  Kremiansky,  quite  precisely  to  the  region 
covered  by  the  parietal  bones.  It  is  rather  more  frequently  bilate- 
ral than  unilateral,  being  confined  to  one  hemisphere  in  but  forty- 
four  per  cent  of  cases. 

The  source  of  the  haemorrhage  still  remains  a  matter  of  dispute 
and  doubt.  Kremiansky  thought  it  came  from  the  middle  menin- 
geal artery,  an  origin  which  comports  well  with  the  situation  of  the 
clot;  but  Huguenin  declares  that  he  has  never  seen  this  vessel  af- 
fected in  any  of  his  observations.  This  author  is  inclined  to  find  the 
lesion  in  the  veins  which  run  from  the  cortex  to  the  longitudinal  sinus 
along  the  falx  cerebri ;  and  Pacchionian  vessels  have  likewse  been 
accused,  but  all  alike  without  as  yet  satisfactory  anatomical  proof. 

The  chief  danger  of  these  effusions  is  pressure  upon  the  brain, 
which  shows  itself  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  extravasation. 
Huguenin  has  seen  a  hemisphere  flattened  by  a  large  unilateral 
hsematoma,  which  may  be  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg — Eichhorst  men- 
tions effusions  of  five  hundred  grammes — and  in  some  cases  a  lateral 
ventricle  has  been  reduced  by  pressure  to  half  its  size.  The  great 
evil  of  pressure  is  obviated  in  many  cases  by  the  latitude  allowed  by 
atrophy  of  the  brain  substance,  a  condition  rather,  as  a  rule,  coin- 
cident with  hsematoma  of  the  dura.  In  fact,  the  greatest  contingent 
of  cases  is  found  in  connection  with  paralytic  dementia,  and  cases 
independent  of  some  degree  of  atrophy  are  comparatively  rare. 

When,  from  any  cause,  a  real  inflammation  is  engrafted  upon 
this  haemorrhagic  degeneration,  serum  or  pus  may  be  found  in  con- 
nection with  the  blood  which  forms  the  hjematoma.  As  curiosities 
in  this  direction,  Virchow  describes  a  hydrocephalus  extemus  pachy- 
meningiticus,  and  Weber  saw,  in  a  lamellated  haematoma,  blood  in 
one  cavity  and  yellow-green  pus  in  another. 

Various  changes  in  the  skull  membranes  and  brain  have  been 
observed  in  connection  with  pachymeningitis,  but  none  so  frequently 
as  to  belong  to  it  of  necessity.  Thus  the  bones  have  been  found 
thickened  or  thinned,  with  an  agglutinated  dura  at  times,  the  pia 
anaemic,  hyperaemic,  and  swollen,  or  cloudy  and  opaque,  separable 
or  adherent  to  the  dura,  etc.  The  frequency  with  which  general 
atheroma  of  the  cerebral  vessels  is  seen,  with  thromboses,  soften- 
ings, apoplexies,  scleroses,  etc.,  of  the  brain,  bespeaks  the  intimate 
relation  of  these  processes  to  the  development  of  the  disease,  in  con- 
nection more  especially  with  general  paralysis,  alcoholism,  insanity^ 
senile  atrophy,  etc. 
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Pachymeniogitis  is  a  much  more  frequent  affection  than  ia  eom- 
ittonly  believed.  Savage  records  its  presence  in  three  per  cent  of 
the  autoi)8ies  made  at  the  asylum  at  Bethlehem  •  and  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  there  are  more  cases  of  dementia  and  insanity,  not 
to  mention  alcoholism,  out  of  than  in  asylums,  it  is  seen  that  this 
percentage  is  far  too  low.  It  is  safe  to  m.y  that  most  of  tJis  cases 
remain  undlagnosticated  during  life ;  and  death,  when  it  occursj 
though  {.lerhaps  caused  by  this  affection,  is  aseriloed  to  the  disease  in 
the  course  of  which  this  accident  develops.  All  authors  agroe  in 
noting  thi'ee-fourths  of  all  the  cases  in  the  male  sex,  a  pi-oportion 
which  corresponds  to  the  relation  of  the  sexes  to  the  affections  which 
l>riM!uce  the  disease.  For  the  s^ame  reason  haemorrhagic  pachymen* 
ingitis  is  a  disease  of  advanced  life.  Exceptional  casea  at  early 
periods  of  life — six  months  to  eight  years — have  been  recorded  by 
Weber,  Moses,  Steffen,  and  others,  mostly  in  connection  with  the 
venous  stases  from  the  strain  of  asthina,  pertussis,  etc.,  or  the  im- 
poverished nutrition  of  blood  vessels  from  scurvy,  leuk^Bmia, . 
more  especially  pernicious  aniBmia ;  and  eases  have  been  mo 
abundantly  reported  during  adolescence  and  maturity  in  connection 
with  tuberculosis,  empyema,  vah^'ular  lesions  of  the  heart,  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  Bright *s  disease,  the  various  infections  (variola,  scarla- 
.  tina,  acute  articular  I'heumatisni,  and  typhoid  fever),  and  more  es- 
pecially local  injuries  of  the  dura  (seventeen  of  seventy- four  cases 
described  by  Schneider);  but,  aside  from  these  accidents,  pachymen- 
ingitis remains  a  disease  of  age.  The  largest  number  of  cases, 
twenty4wo  per  cent,  in  the  collection  of  Huguenin,  occurred  be^ 
tween  the  ages  of  seventy  and  eighty. 

Sf/mptomatolog If. ^Internal  pachymeningitis  exists  at  times  with- 
out a  symptom  to  luark  its  presence.  Moses  reports  such  a  ease  in 
a  child,  aged  seven  months,  who  died  of  catarrhal  pneumonia.  At 
the  autopsy  there  was  found  a  pachymeningitic  cyst  which  covered 
the  anterior  half  of  the  right  hemisphere,  though  no  sign  of  brain 
disease  had  ever  been  juanifest  in  life.  Shght  extravasations  often 
show  no  sign  because  of  absence  of  pressure,  or,  if  8I0WI3"  effused, 
because  of  tolerance,  which  the  brain  acquires  often  in  astonishing 
degree.  In  other  cases  the  accident  is  overshadowed  by  symptonis 
pertaining  to  the  original  disease.  These  are,  however,  all  exceptiomd 
Ciises,  As  a  rule  the  disease  may  he  diagnosticated  during  life  by 
signs  which  are  not  so  valuable  in  themselves  as  in  their  etiological 
relations. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  disease  announces  itself  suddenly  and 
violently.  The  patient  is  stricken  with  apoplexy.  The  haemorrhage 
may  be  so  great  as  to  cause  death  by  compression  of  the  brain  with- 
in forty *eight  hours.     The  nature  of  the  disease,  or,  more  strictJy, 
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the  localization  of  the  hiemorrhage,  is,  as  a  rule,  in  such  cases 
impossible  to  determine.  The  first  attack  is  not,  however,  usually 
fatal.  In  exceptional  cases  the  patient  may  recover  fully,  but  as  a 
rule  a  train  of  symptoms  ensue  which  more  or  less  distinctly  charac- 
terize the  disease.  These  symptoms  vary  greatly  in  individual  cases, 
vary  according  to  the  locality  and  extent  of  the  effusion,  as  well  as 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  original  disease  ;  but  they  do  not  dif- 
fer in  essential  characters  from  the  symptoms  of  meningitis  from 
any  cause.  Headache^  stupor,  which  may  at  any  time  deepen  to 
coma;  monoplegias,  hemiplegias,  or,  in  the  irritant  stage,  unilate- 
ral twitchings  and  convulsions,  limited  at  times  to  one  extremity, 
or  confined  to  the  area  of  distribution  of  the  facial  nerve  ;  aphasia, 
when  the  region  of  the  language  centre  is  compressed — these  symp- 
toms, together  with  an  irregular  or  retarded  pulse,  vomiting,  and 
more  especially  contracted  or  dilated  pupils  irresponsive  to  light, 
with  little  or  no  disturbance  of  general  sensation,  make  up  a  group 
which,  as  a  rule,  distinguishes  the  disease. 

But,  as  already  intimated,  it  is  not  so  much  the  symptomatology 
of  the  affection  as  its  etiological  relations  which  strictly  define  the 
disease.  The  general  signs  of  meningitis  refer  especially  to  hsema- 
toina  only  when  they  occur  in  the  course  of  general  paralysis,  chronic 
psychoses,  alcoholism,  chronic  Bright^s  disease,  pernicious  anaemia, 
traumata,  the  affections  mentioned  in  the  discussion  of  the  etiology 
of  the  disease. 

Another  distinguishing,  but  by  no  means  so  distinctive,  feature 
to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  affection  is  the  recurrence  of  the  symp- 
toms. Total  or  partial  recovery  from  all  the  general  manifestations 
of  meningitis  is  followed  in  pachymeningitis,  as  a  rule,  by  repeated 
attacks;  and  though  the  special  symptoms  may  show  great  variety  in 
relapses  or  recurrent  attacks,  the  general  character  of  the  new  signs 
is  definitely  sustained. 

The  diagnosis  of  pachymeningitis  is  based  upon  these  two  cardi- 
nal points:  the  existence  of  an  underlying  condition  or  causative 
disease,  and  the  more  or  less  rapid  recurrence  of  the  attacks  Cases 
are  further  characterized  by  suddenness  of  onset  and  rapidity  of 
recovery.  The  author  had  under  observation  an  individual  affected 
with  chronic  alcoholism,  who  was  suddenly  stricken  with  apoplexy 
on  the  street.  The  patient  was  carried  comatose  to  the  hospital. 
The  coma  subsided  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  to  leave  a  complete 
right-sided  hemiplegia,  which  entirely  disappeared  in  three  days, 
leaving  the  individual  in  better  physical  and  mental  condition  than 
for  ten  years.  Many  of  the  cases  of  so-called  ** serous"  apoplexy 
characterized  by  sudden  onset,  and  more  especially  by  speedy  re- 
covery, are  really  cases  of  pachymeningitis. 
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The  predominance  of  symptoms  indicating  cortical  lesion  is 
another  feature  of  diagnostic  importance.  Thus  localized  con\'ulsioii8 
and  contractions,  monoplegias,  contracted  pupils,  following  an  apo- 
plectic attack  in  an  individual  predisposed  to  the  disease  by  the  fac- 
tors already  emphasized,  point  almost  certainly  to  pachymeningitis. 

The  age  and  sex  of  the  patient  must  not  be  overlooked. 

Basilar  meningitis  is  differentiated  by  the  youth  of  the  patient, 
the  family  history,  the  presence  of  tuberculosis  elsewhere,  by  its  long 
prodromes,  its  insidious  approach,  its  general  and  special  hyper 
sesthesia,  opisthotonos,  boat-shaped  abdomen,  etc. 

Cerebro  spinal  meningitis  prefers  winter,  soldiers,  and  children, 
occurs  at  times  in  endemic  proportions,  shows  opisthotonos,  herpes, 
and  sometimes  petechise,  extreme  hypersesthesia,  spinal  lesions,  and 
does  not  recur. 

The  profjnosis  is  always  grave.  Recovery  without  recurrence  is 
possible,  but  not  probable.  The  patient  succumbs,  as  a  rulejna 
subsequent  attack,  if  he  does  not  fall  a  victim  in  the  meantime  to  the 
original  disease.  The  immediate  prognosis  is  best  established,  as 
after  any  cerebral  haemorrhage,  by  frequent  observations  of  the 
temperature,  whereby  the  degree  of  the  rise  after  the  initial  depres- 
sion incident  to  the  shock  would  receive  proper  interpretation.  A 
sudden  or  gradual  elevation  to  a  high  grade  (105°)  at  anytime  there- 
after, independent  of  the  original  disease,  is  a  sign  of  most  ominous 
significance. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  pachymeningitis  does  not  differ 
materially  from  that  of  any  form  of  meningitis  or  cerebral  haemor- 
rhage. The  application  of  an  ice  bag  to  the  head,  the  local  abstrac- 
tion of  blood  by  leeches  or  cups  behind  the  ears  or  over  the  temples, 
•derivation  ^'  by  purgatives  (calomel,  senna,  croton  oil),  constitute 
the  routine  plan,  which  is  sanctioned  more  by  time  and  use  than  by 
benefit  based  upon  demonstrable  proof.  Tranquillity  of  surround- 
ings, with  all  the  measures  which  make  up  a  more  or  less  perfect 
hygiene,  are  the  most  effective  agents  in  prophylaxis  in  the  chronic 
psychoses;  while  abstention  from  alcohol  addresses  the  **  causa  indi- 
cationis  "  in  cases  dependent  upon  its  abuse.  Bright's  disease,  heart 
disease,  pernicious  anaemia,  etc. — in  short,  the  underlying  condition 
calls  for  appropriate  treatment,  and  paralyses,  convulsive  manifes- 
tations, persistent  headaches,  whatever  symptoms  may  be  left,  are 
to  be  met  with  symptomatic  treatment. 

Pachymeningitis  cervicalis  hypertrophica  is  a  peculiar 
subvariety  of  meningitis,  produced  by  great  thickening  of  the  menin- 
ges in  the  cer\n[cal  cord,  and  marked  by  severe  pains  in  the  back  of 
the  neck  and  both  arms,  with  atrophy  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and 
flexors  of  the  hands,  and  final  spastic  paraparesis. 
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It  is  possible,  as  already  stated,  that  a  real  inflammation  may 
limit  iteelf  to  the  dura  mater  alone,  hut  such  a  distinct  circumscrip- 
tion is  very  rare.  Inflammation  of  the  dura  extc'nds^  as  a  rule, 
to  involve  the  pia  mater.  The  Siiiiie  qiialihration  apphes  to  the 
pia  mater,  though  a  strict  limitation  to  the  pia  mater  is  more  fre- 
quently ohserved.  The  subsequent  remarks  apply  more  especially 
to  inflammation  of  the  pia  mator,  with  which  the  dura  is,  or  may  be, 
secondarily  affected  in  ^-eater  or  less  degree.  It  is  taken  for  gi-anted 
that  cere bro -spinal  nieoingitis  and  tubercular  meningitis,  diseases 
due  to  special  causes,  arc  not  included  under  the  title  leptomenin- 
gitis, which  embraces  all  other  kinds  of  simple  meningitis  of  known 
or  unknown  canse» 

Leptomeningitis  is  always  a  secondary  affection.  The  cases  con- 
sidered idiopathic  become,  under  closer  observatii>n,  so  much  fewer 
every  3^ear  that  it  is  more  safe  to  appeal  to  unknown  primary  affec- 
tions than  to  subscrilie  to  the  possibility  of  a  spontaneous  or  idio- 
patfiic  meningitis  of  any  kind.  A  thorough  conviction  in  this  regard 
Avill  aLiue  lead  to  the  searching  in%"estigation  necessary  in  many  cases 
to  discover  the  original  disease. 

Affections  of  the  ear  constitute  by  far  the  most  fruitful  cause  of 
leptomeningitis*  Of  these  affections,  chronic  suppurative  inflamma* 
tions  of  the  tympanic  cavity,  which  constitute  over  twenty  per  cent 
of  all  diseases  of  the  ear,  most  frequently  lead  to  meningitis  through 
caries  of  the  osseous  roof  of  the  tympanum.  The  roof  of  the  t^'m- 
panum  is  composed  of  an  excessively  thin  plate  of  bone,  which  is 
indeed  at  times  congenitally  defective,  so  that  the  way  lies  open  to 
invasion  of  the  cranial  contents, 

A  more  or  less  open  avenue  is  also  offei-ed  in  the  course  of,  or 
along  the  sheaths  of,  the  facial  and  auditory  nerves  and  the  vessels 
which  penetrate  the  petrosal  fissure.  Comuiuni cation  by  caries  may 
he  also  directly  established  Ix^t ween  the  cavity  of  the  cranium  and  the 
mastoitl  cells  ;  while  indirect  involvement  of  the  meninges  may  fol- 
low phlebitis  and  thrombosis  of  the  cavernous,  transverse,  and  supe- 
rior petrosal  sinuses,  as  revealed  by  dilatation  of  tite  veins  and  local 
oedema  in  the  region  of  the  ma*stoid  process.  Tuberculosis  plays  a 
prominent  role  as  a  special  cause  in  the  production  of  all  these  pro- 
cesses, while  syphilis  furnishes  a  small  contingent  of  cases  through 
> caries  of  the  upper  meatus  of  the  nose, 
[  Every  meningitis  whose  cause  is  not  obvious  should  excite  sus- 
picion of  ear  disease,  which  may  reveal  itself  to  the  sense  of  smell  in  an 
offensive  odor,  before  or  in  the  absence  of  visible  discharge.  So,,  also, 
fverj'  case  of  otorrhoea  should  excite  the  fear  of  i>ossible  meningitis. 
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Trauma  or  injury  to  the  cranial  bones  constitutes  a  not  infre* 
quent  cause  of  simple  meningitis.  Where  compound  fracture  has 
oecurred,  or  direct  penetration  has  been  effected,  the  sequence  is  suf- 
ficiently simple.  In  other  eases  the  meninges,  though  not  directly 
exposed*  become  affected  through  phlebitis,  thrombosis,  or  suppura- 
tions occurring  in  the  patulous  veins  of  the  diploe^  whereby  is  im- 
plied^  as  previously  intimated,  some  hidden  crevice  or  pre-existent 
communication  with  the  air.  A  far  more  infrequent  involvement  of 
tbe  meninges  occure  at  times,  when  an  abscess  in  the  interior  of  the 
brain  reaches  its  periphery,  or  bursts  into  a  lateral  ventricle  to  oome 
in  contact  with  inflections  of  the  pia  mater  at  the  base  of  the  brain. 
So-called  brain  "softenings,"  which  consist  simply  of  brain  and  tis* 
suedebris^  and  simple  hy]>era*iiiias,  the  so-called  **  congestions  *'  of 
the  brain,  including  sunstroke,  could  not,  with  our  present  knowl- 
edge of  the  nature  of  infections,  produce  a  leptomeningitis. 

Next  in  frequency  to  the  direct  invasion  of  the  meninges  from 
disease  of  the  eaj  are  the  met^istatic  processes  from  distant  depots  of 
infection*  Any  one  of  the  aciit-e  infectious  diseases  ma3*  be  thus 
attended  or  ffillowod  l>y  meningitis,  which  is  justly  regarded  as  tt^H 
most  serious  complication  which  cau  occur^-which,  indeed,  impanB 
a  sudden  gravity  to  an  otherwise  mild  case  of  disease.  Of  all  the 
acute  infections,  pneumonia  is  the  disease  in  which  this  complication 
most  fret|uently  occurs.  The  intimate  relations  of  tuberculosis  of 
the  lung  and  brain  in  the  frequent  sequence  of  basilar  meningitis 
upon  tuberculosis  pulmonum,  prepare  us  in  a  measure  for  the  fre- 
quent supervention  of  meningitis  in  the  course  of  croupous  pneu- 
monia. The  same  connection  or  relation  htis  been  observed  also  in 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  and  l>acteriologists  have  pointe<i  out  the 
striking  resemblance  of  the  micro-organisms  found  in  these  two  af- 
fections. Pvi^mia  and  septicaemia  may  be  said  to  \ie  with  pneuino* 
nia  in  the  production  of  metastatic  meningitis,  while  endocarditis, 
empyema,  acute  articular  rheumatism,  the  exanthematous  diseases 
— more  especially  variola  and  scarlet  fever  (aside  from  ear  disease)^ 
and  very  rarely  typhoid  fever — diseases  mentioned  in  the  order  of 
frequency,  furnish  exceptional  cases.  As  curiosities,  equally  illus- 
trative, however,  of  the  nature  of  the  process,  may  l>e  mentioned  the 
cases  of  meningitis  which  have  followed  such  trivial  infections  as 
vaccinia  and  mumps* 

The  morbid  anatomif  and  symptom  at  olog  if  of  this  form  of 
meningitis  do  not  differ,  except  in  tlie  preference  of  the  convexity  to 
the  base  in  the  case  of  inflammation  from  metastatic  and  traumarie 
causes,  from  the  cerebral  signs  and  lesions  of  cerebro-spinal  zDenin- 
gitis,  which  have  been  fully  described  €^lse where. 

The  diagnosis  of  meningitis  in  connection  with  disease  of  tto 
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ear,  or  trauma  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium,  is  veiy  easy,  as  a  rule, 
hot  the  diagnosiB  of  metastatic  meningitis  is  often   very   diffit'tiH. 
High  fevx^r  aiul  blooJ   pnsoning  show  symptoms  which  so  clt>8ely 
simulate  the  signs  of  meningitis  as  to  render  an  absolute  ditigtiosift 
impussilile,  at  least  for  a  time.     The  persistence  of  these  signs  tdU'V 
subsidence  of  hyperpyrexia  sometimes  declares  the  disease.     Tuber- 
culosis, pyfemia,  scarlatina,  variola,  erysipelas,  and  typhoid  fever 
are  the  affections  which  oftenest  create  doubts  as  to  the  diagnt»sis. 
But  if  close  scrutiny  be  made  of  the  etiological  factors^  and  close  at- 
tention be  paid  to  the  coui*se  of  the  disease,  the  diagnosis,  as  a  nue, 
6c>on  becomes  clear.     In  distinction  from  tuberculosis  and  typhoui 
fever,  it  may  be  said  that  meningitis  develops  tiuieklyj  almost  sod- 
denly,  with  violent  pain  in  the  head,  active  delirium,  and  often  with 
stiffness  of  the  muscles  of  tlie  neck  or  retraction  of  the  head» 

Tuberculosis  and  typhoid  fever  show  also  typical  tem|:>erature 
curves,  with  lung  symptoms  in  tuberculosis,  and  alxloniinal  symp- 
toms in  typhoid  fever.     In  scarlatina,  variola,  and  erysipelas  it  is 
rather  a  question  of  detecting  a  complication,  as  each  disease  show* 
characteristic  eruptions  upon  the  surface.     Here,  too,  the  persistetice 
of  cerebral  signs  after  subsidence  of  the  high    temperature  is  of 
value.     Septic  and  py^i^mic  diseases  follow    wounds,  are  attended 
with  chills,  show  joint  affections  and  internal    metastases.     Ulce- 
rative endocarditis,  a  septic  process,  has  the  same   history.     Uraemia 
is  recognized  by  the  dropsy,  the  eondititjn  of  the  iirine,^  and,  so  far  as 
the  nervous  symptoms  are  concerned,  by  the  piffdominance  of  con- 
vulsions. 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis  is  differentiated  by  tbe  more  prominent 
disturbances  of  sensation,  by  herpes,  and  by  the  oeeurretice  of  other 
cast^^s.  Basilar  meningitis  occurs  more  especially  in  children  affe^^ted 
with  tuberculosis  elsewhere,  or  who  come  of  tuberculous  8t4.>ck.  it 
has  long  prodromata  and  a  longer  duration.  Its  symptoms  are  less 
acute  and  intense.  It  more  frefpiently  implicates  tlie  membranes  of 
the  spinal  cord.  Pachymeningitis  is  a  disease  of  ^K^-  ^*<^*curw  m 
drunkards,  dementia  paralytien,  chronic  insanity,  ^'tc.  It  shuws  h 
mure  tkictnating  course.  It  nuist  be  repeated  aK^i"  ^"'^  ^^^»^  tlial 
the  various  forms  of  meningitis  are  to  be  separate*^  J*  ^^^  o^uiXAxa 
more  by  the  eticjlogical  relations  of  the  disease  than  by  anv  ,h 
ference  in  symptomatology.  . 

The />rof7MO.*r/^  is  far  more  grave  than  that   of   c-e     _ 
not  so  absolutely  fatal  as  that  of  basilar,  meuin^tie*  ^. 

jority  of  cases  terminate  fatally,  in  coma    or    <^^^  "*'    ^     tW 

course  of  from  two  t^:»  ten  days.  i-*t  »     * 

The  treatment  of  leptomeningitis  does  not    ^  Uttu.  ^ 

from  that  of  any  other  form  of  meningitis  ;  -un-y   \^ 
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accomplished  in  the  relief  of  symptoms  has  been  mentioned  under  the 
title  Cerebro-spinal  Meningitis.  The  physician  who  is  thoroughly 
indoctrinated  as  to  the  dangers  of  disease  of  the  ear^  and  who  is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  recent  researches  regarding  the  nature 
of  infection,  will  prevent  many  cases  of  meningitis  by  timely  treat- 
ment of  the  ear  and  by  scrupulous  antisepsis  in  all  wounds  of  the 
skull. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  SPINAL  CORD, 


MYELITIS. 

Myelitis  {^veXrU,  marrow). — Inflammation  of  the  spinal  cord,  at- 
tended by  paraplegia  with  ani^sthesia,  interference  with  the  action 
of  the  bladder  and  bowels  io  the  chronic  form,  and  degeneration  of 
the  affected  nerve  cells,  fibres,  and  muscles.  The  disease  is  distin- 
guished, according  to  its  distribution,  as  central,  transverse,  peri- 
pherah  focal,  and  disseminate.  Central  myelitis,  which  affects 
chiefly  the  gray  matter,  is  known  as  poliomyelitis  {uo?iios^  gray), 
Transvei*se  myelitis  affects  a  whole  section  ;  peripheral  myelitis,  tbe 
outer  layer  ;  focal  is  a  local  depot ;  disseminate  are  scattered  dejiotB 

I  throughout  the  cord. 
i/i.!f/or^.— Inflammation  of  the  cord  was  separateil  from  that  of 
its  membranes  at  the  l>eginning  of  the  present  century.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  the  term  myelitis  was  appropriately  substituted  for 
spinitis.  The  first  extensive  description  was  furnished  by  D 'Angers 
(1821).  Hereupon  ensued  the  discussion  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
softening  ol)served  in  the  cord  was  of  an  inflammatory  nature.  Vir- 
chow  decided  this  question  affirmatively.  The  modem  studies  of  the 
histology  of  the  cord  and  of  its  physiology,  as  determined  by  ex- 
periments, furnish  the  data  for  the  localizations  effected  in  recent 
times. 

The  etiology  of  myelitis  remains  obscure.  Individual  cases  cer- 
tainly ensue  upon  exposure  to  cold,  but  ex|>erinients  in  this  direction 
furnish  contradictory  results.  The  same  statement  may  be  made 
regarding  the  action  of  other  causes — fatigue  ;  excesses,  especially 
sexual  excesses  ;  suppression  of  menses  or  other  discharges,  as  from 
haemorrhoids,  fistula  ;  sweating,  as  of  the  feet. 

The  development  of  cases  imder  the  influence  of  mental  emotions 
—^ — anger,   fright,  etc. — is  an  assumption  difficult  of  demonstration. 
^The  tendency  of  the  present  time  is  to  ascribe  all  cases  to  the  action 
of  some  toxic  agent  developed  in  the  course  of  an  infection  and  pos- 
sibly latent  for  some  length  of  time.     The  affection  of  the  cord  which 
ccurs  in  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  and  which  may  occur  in  septic 
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(puerperal)  affections,  small-pox,  tjphoid  fever,  etc.,  lends  support 
to  this  view.  Certain  chronic  cases  are  attributed  ti^  the  influence 
of  alcohol  and  syphilis.  The  disease  has  cert-ainly  followeil  after 
heeniorrhage  in  the  cord,  and  has  occurred  in  consequence  of  all 
kinds  of  injuries  ;  hence  myelitis  is  more  common  in  males,  and  in 
the  younger^ — that  is,  the  more  exposed — periods  of  life.  The  mye- 
litis of  childhood  is  the  affection,  locahzed  in  the  anterior  cornua. 
which  constitutes  infantile  paralysis. 

Morbid  Anatomy, — Myelitis  is  divided  into  stages  of  In^penemia, 
fatty  degeneration,  and  cicatrization.  In  the  stage  of  hyperieniia 
the  cord  is  swollen,  reddened,  and  softened  :  the  vessels  are  sur- 
rounded wnth  corpuscles  and  a  gelatinous  exudation.  Nuclei  multi- 
ply in  the  cells  of  the  neuroglia.  The  axis  cylinder  in  the  nerve 
fibres  is  swollen,  beaded,  and  granular.  Ganglion  cells  are  enlar  _  ^ 
apparently  softened,  sepanited,  and  robteil  of  their  nerve  1: 
In  the  second  stage  fatty  degeneration  brings  about  the  yellow  and 
white  softening  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  A  granulo- fatty  degene- 
'  ration  affects  the  vessels  of  the  connective  tissue  and  nerve  elements 
in  every  direction.  In  the  third  stage  the  cord  begins  to  shrink*  it* 
consistence  increases,  and  fat  accumulates  in  its  tissues  and  cavities. 
The  connective  tissue  proliferates,  shows  abundant  spider  cells  and 
corpora  amylacea. 

Symptoms. — The  mode  of  onset  is  various.  Sometimes  symp- 
toms of  treakiiess  set  in  at  once,  or  the  weakness  may  be  preceded 
by  pttf'iiH  or  para'sthe'SifP  for  several  days.  Convulsive  movementA 
are  not  so  common.  After  the  tirst  feeling  of  weakness  paralysh 
develops  rapidly  ;  the  patient  soon  finds  himself  imable  to  walk  ur 
stand  ;  rest  does  n€*t  relieve  him.  Control  of  the  legs  is  lost,  and  the 
patient  is  put  to  bed,  sometimes  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  jmra- 
lyzed  in  his  lower  extremities.  The  disease  sometimes  sets  in  in  the 
night,  so  that  the  patient,  wlio  goes  to  beil  apparently  well,  is  unable 
to  get  up  in  the  morning.  There  is  also  Ithss  of  sett^sation  ;  it  i^, 
however,  not  so  complete  and  does  not  show  itself  so  soon.  The  rf- 
Jiexes  may  be  increased  or  diminished,  according  as  the  seat  of  the 
disease*  interrupts  the  course  of  the  nerve  fibres  or  breaks  up  the 
centre  itself.  The  bladder  is  affected  at  first  with  panilysis  of  the 
detrusor,  later  of  the  sphincter.  There  is,  theref<»re,  first  retention 
and  after n'ard  inv€*ntiuence  from  overflow.  The  bowels  are  af- 
fected in  the  same  way.  There  is  at  first  obstruction,  but  later 
paralysis  of  the  rectum.  Trophic  changes  jissume  prominence.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  the  prmiuction  of  bed  sores  of  gan- 
grenou  s  character.  The  shgh test  pressure  can ses  d  estr uct  i  ve  chaug^^ 
which  shows  itself  usually  tirst  in  the  formation  of  blebs  or  bulhB 
with  bloody  contents.     The  blister  breaks  to  leave  a  dough  ;  soqm^ 
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times  the  slough  forms  \\'ithoiit  pressure.     The  sam^  troplat  t 
favor  the  development  of  cystitis  from  ret-entiun.     Ulc?Ofi  nsf  fnfm 
in  the  hladder,  or  celluUtia  may  develop  in  the  perineum  fjf 
abdomen.     Myehtis  usually  begins  below  aad  eitemdn  upward,  ;.▼' 


gressively  or  interruptedly.     More  rtirely  it 
\ical  or  dorsal  region  and  descend.^  to  the  Xo 

The  onset  of   the  tlisease  is  usually 
temperature  to  102^  to  104  \     The  tern 
normal,  and  usually  falls  below  normal  hx  dip 
Complications,  cystitis,  septiosemia  from  befl  #< 
subsequently  develop  fever. 

Variation  from  these  symptoms  is  shown  in 
disseminated  fonns  of  the  disease,     Thufc    ti 
distiuguished  by  the  rapidity  of  its  spread  uis^ 
symptoms.     The  disease  may  seem  to  show  iUa^fi 
simultaneously.     Trophic  disturbance  is  aliK*    lu.n^ 
death  may  ensue  in  the  course  of  a  few  dBy*i^ 
litis  symptoms  develop  from  different  centime .;  M^^m^^ 
groups  of  muscles  may  be  affected  in  one  iMSH  ^tM- 
same  or  opposite  side.     Irregular  distribu.ti<^  ^^^ 
cile  suspicion  of  sfjphilitic  origin. 

The  prognosis  must  be  made  'with  csoito**'    '^^^ 
gress  rapidly  often  terminate  fatally  by  it 
tory  centre.     As  a  rule  the  disease  comes  t—  - 
a  week,  and  the  patient  recovers  with  more   ' 
may  or  may  not  yield  to  subsequent  treat  rr 
management  of  a  case  may  bo  attended  b\      . 

Treatment, — During  the  acute  stage    ti*^  ^ 

treated  by  application  of  cold,  in  the  foriii 
spine.     Absolute  rest,  with   attention   Ui   tii 
qua  non.     The  salicylates  may  be  given  nt  i  ^ 

Chronic  Myelitis  differs  from  thi-  ;* 
tracted  onset  and  development  of  the  svn 
may  be  localized  or  dift'used.     The  di^^ 
basis,  and    is  hence  often  confounde<i    v% 
scleroses.     The  transverse  myelitis,  wher< 
is  involved  at  a  definite  region,  presents  lb 
disease  occurs  more  frequently  in  ad*>]osr-^ 
known  in  infancy,  and  is  very  rarr  in  ai;! 

Etiology, — With  the  exception  of  th- 
ommted  for  by  a  direct  injury,  or  exposur* 
htlgiie  or  after  over^exertioii,  the  etiology 
Yjxmi  tlie  fact  that  alcohol  produces  a  pec 
pheral  xaerves,  which  affects  nerve  tissue  iJ^- 
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may  be  attributed  to  this  cause.     Gout  is  invoked  as  a  cause  in  the 
old  country.     Syphilis  has  more  to  support  it. 

Morbid  Ana toitty. — The  cord  may  present  no  visiblt^  change  to 
insjiectiou,  though  some  ilifference  in  color  and  consistence  is  often 
observed  at  the  affected  regions.  The  color  becomes  more  gray  or 
yellow  and  the  consistence  more  hard.  Changes  are  distinctly  mani- 
fest under  the  microscoiie.  There  is  alteration  of  the  neuroglia. 
i  wliich  Ixjcomes  amorphous  and  fibrillated.  Nerve  fibres  wast^,  the 
axis  cylinder  is  beaded  and  nam  ^woil,  and  the  myeline  takes  «>n  a 
deeper  stain.  The  blood  vessels  are  varicose  ;  granules  accumulate 
I  with  corpora  ainylacea.  Nerve  fibres,  cells,  and  ganglionic  masses 
waste  and  disappear. 

The  sifmptums  set  in  verj^slowl}^  but  vary  little,  notwithstanding 
the  different  localization  of  the  disease.  The  affection  is  usually  an- 
nounced by  disturbance  of  sensation.  Various  parfesthesue  CH:»me 
and  go;  there  are  numbness  and  formication;  the  legs  go  to  sleep;  a 
(jirdle  sensation  is  felt  at  the  level  of  the  lesion.  Disturbance  in  the 
tnolor  /unci ion  is  soon  estabHshed.  The  sligtitest  exertion  prcKluces 
fatigue ;  the  legs  feel  weak  and  heavy  ;  the  bladder  ami  hofvets  are 
early  affected  ;  there  is  constipation »  and  the  action  of  the  bladder 
is  slow.  littpoience  is  soon  established  Except  in  the  cases  where 
the  centres  are  affected  in  the  cord,  the  reflexes  are  increased.  As 
r  the  disease  progresses,  evidences  of  irritation — twitchings  and  cou- 
Itractions — disappear,  and  paralysis  advances  continuously.  Muscles 
I  waste  ;  there  is  paraplegia.  Two  features  distinguish  the  disea.^* : 
"first,  the  slow  onset  and  gradual  development,  and,  second,  the  pre- 
dominance of  motor  signs  ;  the  motor  system  is  affected  so  much 
more  than  the  sensory*  In  both  cases  the  direction  is  towanl  de- 
struction. The  evidence  of  weakness  exceeds  that  of  irritation^ 
The  anomaUes  of  sensation  are  in  the  direction  of  anwsthesia.  The 
disease  lasts  for  years,  and  terminates  life  usually  by  complications, 
es|>ecially  by  decubitus  and  cystitis.  Kecoverj^  is  possible^  but  ex- 
ceptional ;  hence  ^\ie  prognosis  is  bad. 

Treatment, — With  the  exception  of  the  few  cases  which  may  h*} 
due  to  syphilis,  there  is  no  radical  address  in  therapy.  Antisyphi- 
litic  treatment,  if  pushed  too  far,  aggravates  the  disease.  Iodide  of 
mercury,  in  minute  doses,  gr.  -^s-^f,  is  the  best  fonn.  Arsenic  i*i 
often  an  admirable  tonic.  Phosphorus,  silver,  strychnia,  are  remt*- 
dies  that  may  be  tried,  \\ith  but  little  hope  of  benefit.  More  is  to  be 
accomplished  by  hygiene.  Warm  baths  are  of  value  always.  Hot 
peat  and  mud  baths  sometimes  do  good.  Counter-irritation,  as  hy 
8trii)es  with  the  actual  cautery,  on  eacli  side  of  the  spine,  at  the  seat 
of  the  disease,  sometimes  produces  remarkable  results.  The  strt»kea 
may  be  repeated  at  intervals.    Absolute  rest  is  of  great  advantage  at 
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first,  but,  maintained  too  long,  favors  degenerative  change.  Galvan- 
ism, with  short  sessions  and  gentle  currents,  may  arrest  the  advance 
of  llie  disease.  Faradization  may  support  the  iiiiiscle.s  for  a  time. 
Constant  attention  must  Ije  paid  to  the  bladder  and  the  bowels,  and 
especially  to  the  prevention  of  bed  sores. 

LOCOMOTOR  ATAXIA. 

Locomotor  ataxia  (a,  without,  rdSi^,  order). ^The  most  frequent 
and  one  of  the  most  grave  affe<:-tions  of  the  spinal  cord,  caused  by 
Hclerosis  of  its  posterior  columns  ;  characterized  by  peculiar  pains  and 
parxesthesisB,  diminution  and  loss  of  the  reflexes,  disturbance  of 
vision,  impotence,  inco-ordination  of  muscles,  especially  of  the  lower 
extremities,  and  very  slowly  progressive  paralysis. 

Ifisfiirtf. — TIio  tenn  tabes  dorsaf  is,  wasting  of  the  back,  was  used 
by  Hippocrates  to  express  certain  symptoms  attributed  to  venereal 
excess^  and  was  limited  to  this  tabes  by  Romberg  (1851),  who  first 
distinctly  isolated  the  affection  with  a  classical  description  in  his  text 
book  on  nervous  diseases.  Duchenne  (183k)  named  the  disease  pro- 
gressive locomotor  ataxia.  Tlie  main  clinical  symptom,  the  lack  of 
co-ordination  of  muscles  with  ri'tontion  of  voluntary  power,  was  actu- 
ally first  recognized  and  differentiated  from  urdinaiy  paralysis  or 
paraplegia  by  the  English  physiologist,  Ttxld  (1847),  who  is  the  real 
pioneer  io  this  disease.  From  the  s<?at  and  character  of  its  lesion  it 
has  been  named  jiosterior  spinal  sclerosis.  Though  Todd  liad,  from 
the  nature  of  its  symptoms,  located  the  disease  in  the  posterior  col- 
umns of  the  spinal  cord,  it  was  reserved  for  Rokitansky  (18aC)  to 
demonstrate  and  define  the  lesion  as  a  chn>nic,  diffuse  inflammatory 
process,  which  converted  the  portion  of  the  cord  affected  into  a  mass 
of  indurated  connective  tissue.  During  the  followng  decade  French 
observers,  more  especially  Charcot,  Vulpiao,  Luys,  connected  the 
various  complex  symptoms  with  tlie  functions  of  the  cord,  and  IFried- 
reich  separated  the  hereditary  fi>rm.  A  most  important  contriliiition 
was  made  by  Westphal  (1878)  with  the  discovery  of  an  early  and 
almost  pathognomonic  symi*toni  in  the  loss  or  absence  of  the  knee 
jerk.  Charcot  and  Raynaud  observed  the  various  crises,  giistrie, 
laryngeal,  and  nephritic  crises*  alterations  of  bone,  etc. 

Etitd*Hjfj. — The  disease  occurs  more  frequently  in  males  than 
females,  in  the  proportion  of  ten  to  one,  and  ranges  close  about  the 
middle  f^eriod  of  life.  One-half  of  the  case^  occur  between  thii*ty 
and  forty,  one-fourth  between  f*>rty  and  fifty,  and  less  than  one- 
fourth  between  twenty  and  thirty;  it  begins  but  rarely  after  fifty, 
and  still  more  rarely  imder  twenty.  Any  influence  of  heredity  can 
be  traced  only  very  exceptionally^iu  fact,  in  but  ten  |>er  cent  of 
cases. 
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SyphiUs  is  the  overshadowing  cause.  Statistics  of  different 
authors  vary  as  to  the  frequency  of  this  cause.  Fournier  puts  it 
aa  high  as  75  }>er  cent.  The  disease  usually  occurs  in  the  remoter 
course  of  sj^jhihs,  and  is  rare  in  the  early  history  of  the  disease.  It 
may  follow  any  of  the  acute  infectious,  especially  diphtheria,  and  has 
been  attributed  tt»  excesses,  especially  sexual  excess,  and,  with  all  »»1>- 
scure  maladies,  in  the  absence  of  other  cause,  to  taking  cold. 

3lorhifi  Anfitomff. — The  disease  is  distinguished  by  sclerosis  and 
atrophy  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord,  which  assutna 
a  grayish-yellow  color,  and  show  the  granulo-fatty  changes,  with 
hyperplasia  of  the  connective  tissue,  characteristic  of  this  degenera- 

tion.  The  dorsal  and  Innabar  portions 
of  the  cord  are  most  affected.  At  these 
liortions  the  membranes  are  u&ually 
found  adherent.  In  the  cervical  region 
the  degeneration  is  usually  found  Urn- 
ited  to  the  columns  of  GolL  In  the 
dorstil  i*egion  it  affects  all  parts  of  the 
posterior  columns,  while  in  the  lumbar 
region  the  anterior  portion  of  the  pos- 
terior columns  remains  usiiall}^  unaf- 
fected. The  degenerative  process  gen- 
erally stops  at  the  level  of  the  strto 
arousticfe.  Certain  cerebral  nerves, 
the  trunk  of  the  optic,  the  nerves  which 
innervate  the  ocular  muscles,  espe- 
cially the  oculo-motor,  are-  picked  upon 
by  preference.  Both  halves  of  the 
cord  suffer  alike;  the  process  is  always 
symmetrical,  and  is  usually  strictly  ao. 
The  degeneration  of  nerve  tissue  pre- 
cedes the  hyjierplasia  of  the  connec* 
tive  tissue.  The  process  is  a  pure  degeneration  and  is  in  no  sense  ao 
inflammation. 

Sfjmpioms. — The  s^miptoms  of  locomotor  ataxia  fall  naturalb^J 
into  three  groups,  the  sensor  if,  atactic,  and  paralytic,  which  pi^| 
sent  themselves  in  predominance  in  succeeding  stages  of  the  diseaaa 
But  these  symptoms  show  no  necessary  sequence;  the^^  may  occur  at 
any  period  of  the  disease.  Individual  cases  begin  with  atactic  symp* 
toms,  and  sensory  phenomena  show  themselves  throughout  the  whole 
history  of  the  disease.  Paralyses  are  commonly  hmited  to  the  last 
stage.  Locomotor  ataxia  is  usually  announced  by  pecuUar  painst 
which  are  distinguished  bff  their  suddenness  of  occurrence,  infnt^ 
sityy  and  shortness  of  duration.     Lancinating  pains,  like  light ir>i,; 
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strokes^  shoot  through  the  body,  the  pelvis,  and  lower  extremities, 
more  rarely  the  upper  extremities.  The  attacks  of  pain  usually  occur 
in  paroxyBms  of  one  or  several  days*  duration,  with  subsequent  inter- 
vals of  days,  weeks,  or  months.  Sometimes  the  pains  are  more  or 
less  constant;  in  very  rare  cases  they  may  be  entirely  absent.  An 
equally  early  symptom  is  some  anomaly  of  sensation,  especially  in 
the  lower  extremities.  The  anomaly  may  be  appreciated  first  as  a 
diminished  sensitiveness  to  the  faradic  current.  The  surface  may 
become  almost  insensitive  to  severe,  but  abnormally  sensitive  to 
slight,  irritation.  Thus  the  touch  of  a  pin  may  be  experienced  as 
pain,  while  penetration  through  the  skin  is  scarcely  felt  at  all.  The 
perception  of  pain  may  be  also  very  much  delayed. 

ParcBsthesice  are  much  more  common.  Sensations  or  anomalies 
of  sensation  in  the  soles  of  the  feet  are  very  frequent.  Patients  speak 
of  walking  on  cushions,  on  wool,  on  ovals,  girdle  sensations,  etc. 
The  parsBsthesia  is  usually  in  the  direction  of  an  anaesthesia,  and  the 
loss  of  sensitiveness  concerns  also  the  deeper  tissues  as  well  as  the 
skin.  So  a  disease  of  an  internal  organ  may  give  rise  to  no  distress; 
a  pleurisy  may  be  painless. 

The  loss  of  the  power  of  co-ordination  constitutes  a  symptom 
so  striking  as  to  have  given  the  name  to  the  disease.  It  shows  itself 
first  in  the  legs,  and  gives  to  the  patient  a  characteristic  gait.  The 
regulation  of  nerve  force  to  muscular  contraction  is  so  nicely  ad- 
justed as  to  be  unconscious  and  automatic.  In  locomotor  ataxia  the 
course  of  the  impressions  through  the  cord  to  the  brain  is  broken  into 
and  interrupted,  so  that  the  patient  must  aid  his  estimate  of  effort 
with  the  sight.  Many  of  these  patients  stumble  and  fall  on  rais- 
ing their  eyes  from  the  ground  at  their  feet.  So,  too,  the  legs  are 
lifted  with  imnecessary  force,  and  the  feet  are  planted  flat  in  a  kind 
of  mechanical  way.  To  broaden  the  base  of  support,  the  patient 
must  stand  with  the  feet  more  widely  separated,  and  in  the  further 
course  of  the  disease  he  must  invoke  the  aid  of  a  cane  that  he  may 
get  the  firmer  support  of  a  tripod.  So  the  diagnosis  of  locomotor 
ataxia  may  often  be  made  upon  the  streets. 

All  the  symptoms  of  inco-ordination  become  much  more  mani- 
fest when  the  patient  withdraws  his  sight,  and  one  of  the  early  signs 
of  the  disease  is  the  inability  to  stand  still  with  the  eyes  closed  ; 
in  all  cases  swaying  is  much  increased,  and  in  marked  cases  the  pa- 
tient, unless  supported,  would  fall.  The  ability  or  inability  to  stand 
upon  one  foot  or  walk  backward,  or  make  special  motions  with  the 
foot  while  the  leg  is  supported  by  the  hand  in  the  sitting  posture,  are 
signs  of  value,  but  of  less  value.  In  the  course  of  time  the  inco-or- 
dination affects  also  the  upper  extremities.  It  is  noticed,  of  course, 
in  the  finer  movements  first.    The  deftness  and  dexterity  of  the  hand 
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are  lost.  This  loss  is  observetl  more  especially  in  the  automatic 
movements  of  the  trades,  in  writing,  piano  pla}ing,  in  dressing  and 
undressing,  especially  in  buttoning  and  unbuttoning  garments. 

The  single  symptom  of  .supreme  value  is  the  diminution  or  loss  of 
reflex,  as  manifest  more  especially  in  the  absence  of  the  patellar  reflex. 
**loss  of  knee  jerk."  The  patellar  reflex  isflnst  ditninished  and 
then  lost.  In  the  earlier  history  of  the  disease  this  diminution  and 
loss  is  more  marked  on  one  side  than  the  other.  Total  loss  of  knee 
jerk  in  a  patient  affected  with  a  nervous  disease  should  always  sug- 
gest locomotor  ataxia  first.  The  symptom  is  universally  present^  and 
is  best  elicitetl  liy  a  stroke  upon  the  patellar  tendon  as  the  patient 
sits  upon  a  table  with  the  legs  hanging  over  the  side.  In  jieople  ^f 
ordinary  build  it  is  sufficiently  distinctly  brought  out  in  the  sittiiig 

posture  with  the  legs  crc3ssed,  ai  ' 
patients  in  bed  it  may  be  estiii. 
by  support  of  the  thigh  with  the  Jett 
hand  while  the  right  is  used  to  give 
tiie  blow.  What  reflex  there  is  maj 
l>e  alwa3^s  reinforced  by  simultaneous 
use  of  other  muscles,  as  by  a  firm 
grasp  of  the  hand,  tight  closure  of 
the  eyes,  etc.  The  ankle  clonus  is 
iliminished  and  lost  in  the  same  way 
The  skin  reflexes  suffer  likewise,  so 
that  in  an  advanced  case  even  tick- 
ling of  the  foot  may  provoke  no  with- 
drawal of  the  leg.  In  this  connectii^a 
may  be  mentioned  also  the  loss  of  sexual  power^  which  may  even 
precede  for  months  the  atactic  si^s.  In  exceptional  crises  the  sexual 
power  may  bo  preserved  up  to  the  peri  oil  when  the  patient  may  no 
longer  walk  alone. 

Symptoms  on  the  part  of  the  eye  occur  in  the  large  proportion  of 
cases.  The  reflex  of  the  iris  is  lost  in  five-sixths  of  all  cases,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  power  of  accommodation  remains.  This  lofts  of 
i^espottse  to  lights  tvith  preservation  of  accommodation,  Hv^t  di^* 
covered  by  Argyll-Robertson  and  commonly  known  by  his  name,  is 
a  characteristic  sign  of  the  disease.  Irritation  of  the  skin  at  the  Imok 
of  the  neck  no  longer  produces  dilatation  of  the  pupils.  In  thetji* 
cases  of  loss  of  reflex  dilatation  the  pupils  are  commonly  contracted* 
and  **pinhead"  pupils  (spinal  myosis)  should  suggest  locomotor ■ 
ataxia.  It  is  needless  to  state  that  this  condition  is  not  nece 
The  pupils  are  sometimes  dilated,  more  frequently  norinaL  The  r\ 
inuscles  are  a^ffected  in  evert/  degree^  from  slight  transitory  par 
to  total  palsy.     Atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  is  the  most  distre^m 
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complication  of  locomotor  ataxia.  It  sometimes  begins  very  early  in 
the  history  of  the  disease^  and  may  itself  suflSce,  without  the  exist- 
ence of  other  signs,  to  foretell  the  disease.  The  atrophy  is  at  first 
peripheral,  but  with  the  slow  progress  of  the  disecise  may  become 
total.  The  only  consolation  connected  with  these  apparently  uncon- 
Bolable  cases  is  the  evident  an*est  of  the  progress  of  the  disease  in 
the  cord;  for,  in  the  presence  of  optic  atrophy,  the  degenerative  pro- 
cess in  the  cord  is  usually  brought  to  a  standstill.  The  other  cere- 
bral nerves  are  rarely  affected  in  this  disease. 

The  mind  remains  unaffected  and  becomes  quickly  resigned  to 
the  ravages  of  the  disease.  A  kind  of  jocund  indifference  has  been 
remarked  of  most  cases.  The  vegetative  functions  are  usually  nor- 
mal, the  appetite  is  good,  the  bowels  are  sluggish  and  must  often  be 
aided  by  cathartics  and  injections.     Sooner  or  later  the  bladder  be- 


Fio.  9S2.— Tabes ;  perforating  ulcer  of  the  foot  (Qowero). 

comes  involved,  at  first  the  detrusor,  later  the  sphincter,  so  that  in- 
continence or  retention  of  urine  may  occur.  Close  attention  must  be 
paid  to  the  bladder  in  these  cases  to  prevent  overdistention  and 
cystitis.  Atrophic  changes,  especially  eczematous  eruptions  in  the 
skin ;  softening  of  bones  and  alterations  of  joints ;  excruciating,^ 
paroxysmal  pains  in  the  internal  organs,  larynx,  stomach,  kidneys, 
etc.;  so-called  "crises'';  perforating  ulcers,  especially  of  the  feet, 
are  more  uncommon  signs. 

Locomotor  ataxia  is  a  disease  of  long  duration,  often  of  many 
years,  and,  though  it  may  undergo  arrest  at  various  stages  of  the 
disease,  it  remains  entitled  to  the  term  progressive  given  to  it  wnth 
its  name.     Recovery  occurs  only  in  the  most  exceptional  cases. 

In  pronounced  forms  the  diagnosis  is  easy.  The  lancinating 
pains,  loss  of  the  knee  jerk,  immobility  of  the  pupils,  are  the  cardinal 
signs.  The  reduction  of  sensibility,  especially  of  deep  sensibility,  the 
various  parsesthesiae,  the  amblyopia  and  amaurosis,  the  affections  of 
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the  bladder,  impoteDce.  and  ataxia,  with  at  first  preservation  of 
power,  unmistakably  stamp  the  character  of  the  disease. 

Treatment,  so  far  as  ciue  is  concerned,  offers  but  little  promise, 
but  treatment  may  alleviate  the  symptoms  and  possibly  arrest  the 
process  of  the  disease.  As  locomotor  ataxia  is  a  seciuel  to,  rather 
than  an  effect  of,  syphilis,  antisyphilitic  treatment  has  over  it  httle 
or  no  controL  Nevertheless  the  treatment  should  be  faithfully  tried. 
Mercury  should  Ix'*  administered  by  inunction,  and  iodine  should  be 
piislied  to  tolerance.  The  hope  in  this  connection  lies  in  a  longer 
treatment  of  the  syphihs  itself,  whereby  the  poisons  it  leaves  may  be 
in  the  course  of  time  thoroughly  destroyed.  The  patient  should  be 
protected  against  cold  and  fatigue;  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  the  diet 
and  digestion.  Excess  of  any  kind,  especially  sexual  excess,  must 
be  avoided.  Warm  baths  are  of  great  value.  Of  the  host  of  dni^ 
recommended  arsenic  is  the  liest,  and  Fowler  s  solution  is  the  best 
form  of  it.  Ma!iy  cases  improve  under  it  rapidly  for  a  time.  It 
should  be  given  in  small  doses,  gtt,  ij.-v*,  over  a  long  time*  Pains 
ma,v  he  controlled  by  phenacetiQ  gr,  v,~x.  Quick  relief  is  sonietiiiieB 
obtained  by  the  application  of  excessively  hot  water,  or  better  by  the 
injection  of  cocaine  gr.  .}  subcutaneously  at  the  site  of  pain*  Severe 
pain«  are  control  led  only  by  morphia  subcutaneously.  Visceral  pains 
may  be  addressed  in  the  same  way.  Laryngeal  sjmsms  may  be  re- 
lieved b}'  the  nitrite  of  amyl  or  nitroglycerin.  Paresis  of  the  bladder 
is  best  overcome  by  strychnia,  which  is  best  given  subcutaneously  m 
8mall  commencing  and  progressively  increasing,  gr.  tJ^,— ^<^,  doses, 
Impotence  is  often  qiuekly  relieved  b}^  extension — that  is,  by  sus* 
l>pnsion — which  has  in  nearly  all  cases  good  effects  in  every  direction. 
Unfortunately,  however,  suspension  in  no  way  really  controls  «jr 
cures  the  disease. 

HEREDITARY   ATAXIA. 

Hereditary  ataxia  (araSia,  disorder)  was  first  described  by 
Frietlreich  (18G1).  It  is,  as  the  name  implies,  transmitted  by  hered- 
ity, and  shows  itself  in  several  members  of  the  same  family,  though 
individual  eases  are  sometimes  observed.  The  lesion  is  in  the  post^ 
rior  lateral  columns,  and  the  effect  is  observed  in  the  legs  in  inco- 
ordination and  frequent  falling.  The  disease  extends  to  involve  the 
upper  extremities,  the  trunk,  finall}"  the  tongue.  Pains  are  dull  irnd 
localized.  Sensation  is  not  disturlied.  The  disease  is  distinguifibed 
from  locomotor  ataxia  by  the  fact  that  it  occurs  in  childhood, 
progresses  even  moi*e  slowly,  and  is  unattended  with  shooting  pairn*. 
affection  of  the  bladder  or  of  vision;  it  has  no  crises  and  no  arfchjth 
pathies. 


Lateral  sclerosis;  spastic  paraplegia:  spastic  spinal  paralysis. — A 
degeneration  of  th©  pyramitUil  tracts,  charactenzed  by  paresiB  or 
paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities,  with  spastic  contraction  of  the 
affected  muscles;  exaggeration  of  the  tendon  reflexes  with  slight 
reduction  of  electric  excitability;  without  affection  of  the  bladder  *»r 
bowels,  and  wthont  trophic  change. 

Historif. — This  degeneration  was  first  observed  liy  Turt*k  (lS5(J)t 
afterward  by  Charcot  (18G5),  but  wan  more  distinctly  isolated  by  Eri> 
(1875).  The  disease  may  occur  at  any  period  of  life,  but  is  most 
common  at  from  twenty  to  forty  years  of  age,  decades  whicli  incluuo 
three-fourths  of  all  the  eases.  Very  exceptional 
cases  may  occur  as  early  as  infancy  and  as  late 
as  the  age  of  sixty. 

I  Etiology.  — The  cause  remains  involved  in 
obscurity.  The  congenital  form  is  ahvaj^s  due 
to  injury  of  the  brain  in  birth.  Syphilis  could 
be  considered  a  cause  as  rarely  as  it  is  frequent 
in  posterior  sclerosis  {bt'oniotor  ataxia).  A  cer- 
tain percentage  of  cases  could  lx>  attributed  to 
trauma,  fall,  blow^  or  concussion,  after  which, 
with  the  lapse  of  a  long  interval,  sometimes  of 
several  years,  tlie  disease  has  been  known  to  de- 
velop. In  the  absence  of  other  discoverable  cause 
it  has  been  ascribed  to  exposure  to  cold,  to  chro- 
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disease.  The  symptoms  of  simstic  paralysis  may 
show  themselves  in  connection  with  the  other 
symptoms  of  chronic  hydrocephalns,  transverse 
sclerosis,  and  other  diseases  of  the  brain  and  cord  of  more  distmct 
anatomical  lesion  ;  for  the  view  that  this  spinal  paralysis  depends 
upon  a  sclerosis  of  the  pyramidal  tracts  or  lateral  columns  is  rather 
an  inference  than  a  demonstration,  as  the  cases  reported  to  rest  upon 
an  anatomical  basis  by  actual  demonstration  are  not  entirely  free 
from  objection. 

Symptoms,— The  disease  begins  with  weakness  of  the  legs^  early 
fatigue,  and  unsteadiness,  and  progresses  so  slowly  as  to  make  itself 
distinctly  manifest  only  m  the  course  of  several  ^^'^^^*  ,„'  ^^  many 
c^ses  some  kind  of  locomotion  is  preserved  for  yeai"S*  le  pr*>^rj*>i* 
sive  paresis  is  unatiended  with  atrophy,  but  iB  distinguished  by  an 
€xcessivi4y  heightened  reflex  excitability.  ^  ^^^^^  ^  "l^^n  the 
I  patellar  tendon  calls  out  powerful  extension  with  stil^eequent  c^^uvuU 
leive  movements.      Rectus  clonus  and   foot   clonus  are  aliio  l_^H♦^ily 
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excitecL  This  excitability  is  manifest  with  every  action  of  the  muscle* 
and  is  noticed  first  as  stiffness  of  the  legs  upon  rising  in  the  niorning. 
It  varies  in  every  degree  from  aUght  muscular  twitchings  to  tetanic 
rigidity,  and  is  so  constant  as  to  be  absent  only  in  cases  of  complete 
flexion  and  relaxation.  With  the  first  attempt  at  extension  the  spas- 
modic condition  renews  itself  at  once*  and  so  powerfully  as  often  to 
spring  the  leg  into  a  state  of  complete  extension,  the  condition  known 
as  *'  clasp-knife  '*  rigiJit>%  In  advanced  cases  the  reflex  shows  itaelf 
also  in  sleep*  w^ien  the  legy  may  be  suddenly  jerked  up  in  lied* 
The  surface  shows  also  more  or  less  intensely  heightened  reflex. 
But  with  all  this  disturbance  on  the  part  of  the  motor  system,  tbi* 
sensitive  and  secretory  centres  are  unafifeeted*  thei*e  is  never  the 
slightest  ataxia,  there  is  no  impotence^  no  affection  of  the  bladder 
or  bowels,  and  no  disturbance  of  the  brain  or  organs  of  special  sense. 
The  development  of  any  of  these  symptoms,  or  symptoms  on  the  part 
of  tliese  organs  in  exceptional  cases,  belongs  to  complications* 

The  gait  is  characteristic.  The  spastic  contraction  neutralises 
the  action  of  the  joints  and  fixes  the  partially  flexed  leg  as  if  by  anky- 
losis. The  patient  steps  upon  his  toes,  and  advances  with  a  series 
of  short  hops,  the  whole  body  leaning  forward,  ^vith  a  constant  ten- 
dency to  stumble  and  fall  ;  the  legs  are  closely  pressed  together  and 
are  only  separated  uath  ditRculty,  as  if  bemg  pulled  apart  in  prpgn»- 
mon.  Tliis  htfbftus  of  the  body  in  locomotion  is  so  distinctive  as  to 
establish  the  nature  of  the  disease  at  a  glance.  The  upper  extremi- 
ties  remain,  as  a  rule,  unaffected,  but  may  show  in  the  course  oi 
years  the  same  spastic  contractions*  The  muscles  of  the  trunk  may 
also  become  involved,  and  a  tap  on  the  chin  may  evoke  sudden 
closure  of  the  lower  jaw.  When  the  disea.se  occurs  in  infancy  it  is 
recognized  in  the  same  way,  by  the  sudden  extension  of  the  leg. 
which  may  shoot  out  to  a  straight  line  as  the  child  is  seated  upon  the 
lap  or  a  chair. 

Diagnosis. — This  8cler<3sis  is  distinguished  by  gradual  onset,  a 
fact  which  at  once  eliminates  eases  in  which  symptoms  suddenljr 
develop;  by  the  growing  weakne^,  with  spasmodic  contractions  and 
heightened  reflexes,  while  at  the  same  time  the  muscles  do  not  waste 
and  the  blatkler  and  bowels  remain  unaffected.  The  disetise  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  paraplegia  of  hysteria,  aside  from  consideratious 
of  history,  age,  and  sex,  by  the  remarkably  strict  confinement  of  the 
spasm  to  acts  of  extension  ;  the  spasm  ceases  in  relaxation.  Rectus 
clonus  and  ankle  clonus  are  almost  unknown  in  h^'steria.  The  dtim- 
tion  is  indefinite. 

Prognosis.~The  disease  is  persistent,  yet  it  may  not  much  cur- 
tail life.  Rec^overy,  which  is  the  rule  in  infantile  forms,  may  occur 
only  in  very  exceptional  cases  in  adult  Ufe* 
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Treatment. — Rest  is  the  most  valuable  agent.  Exercise  should 
be  rather  passive  than  active  ;  riding  is  better  than  walking.  Mas- 
sage^ especially  by  upward  rubbing,  with  warm  baths,  especially 
Turkish  baths,  are  remedies  of  value.  Recoveries  have  been  re- 
ported under  the  long-continued,  systematic  use  of  massage,  hot 
baths  which  excite  sweating,  and  gentle  exercise.  The  only  drug 
worthy  of  mentioning  in  connection  with  the  disease  is  arsenic, 
which  at  least  aids  digestion  and  supports  nutrition.  Electricity  in 
any  form  is  useless,  if  not  injurious.  The  muscles  are  already  over- 
stimulated. 

Ataxic  Paraplegia  is  a  combination  of  posterior  and  lateral 
sclerosis,  which  begins  with  the  signs  of  lateral  sclerosis — i.e.,  with 
spastic  excitability — and  soon  shows  the  ataxia  but  not  the  pains  or 
loss  of  reflex  of  posterior  sclerosis.  Thus  the  knee  jerk  persists  or  is 
increased.  The  cause  is  probably  a  chronic  toxaemia.  Foundation 
for  this  view  is  furnished  in  the  disease  known  as  pellagra,  an 
Italian  endemic,  which  shows  symptoms  of  ataxic  paraplegia,  is 
attended  by  degeneration  of  the  posterior  and  chiefly  of  the  lateral 
colunms  of  the  cord,  and  is  clearly  caused  by  a  toxine  ingested  with 
diseased  maize.  Ataxic  paraplegia  is  not  caused  by  syphilis.  The 
prognosis  and  treatment  are  the  same  as  for  lateral  sclerosis. 

progressive  muscular  atrophy. 

Wasting  palsy ;  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis. — Characterized  by 
atrophy  of  certain  muscles  without  paralysis,  or  with  but  that  de- 
g^ree  of  paralysis  which  corresponds  to  loss  of  substance,  with  fibrillar 
twitchings,  with  the  reaction  of  degeneration,  with  reduction  of  the 
reflexes,  with  preservation  of  sensation,  and  normal  action  of  the 
bladder  and  bowels. 

History. — Hippocrates  noticed  this  atrophy,  but  Van  Swieten 
was  the  first  to  separate  it  from  simple  emaciation.  Bell  (1830)  dis- 
tinguished it  from  a  paralysis.  Cruveilhier  considered  it  a  spinal 
disease.  Aran  (1850),  who  first  named  it  progressive  muscular  atro- 
phy, located  the  disease  in  the  muscles,  as  did  also  later  Duchenne 
(1849),  and  still  later  Friedreich  (1873).  Lockhard  Clarke  (1862) 
located  the  disease  in  the  spinal  cord,  and  Charcot  (1874)  distin- 
guished it  as  an  atrophy  of  ganglion  cells  and  thus  definitely  deter- 
mined the  lesion  of  the  disease. 

Etiology. — An  important  role  is  played  by  heredity  ;  the  disease 
is  sometimes  transmitted  through  many  generations.  It  may  occur 
occasionally  at  any  period  of  life,  but  is  most  frequent  between  thirty 
and  fifty  years  of  age.  Cases  have  been  recorded  of  inception  at 
twelve  and  seventy,  but  such  cases  must  be  regarded  with  suspicion, 
as  age  secures  almost  absolute  exemption.     Men  are  affected  more 
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fre<iuently  than  women,  in  the  proportion  of  five  to  one.  But  thirty- 
three  of  the  one  hiiDdred  Miid  seven ty-sLx  cases  collectetl  by  Fried- 
reich were  females — a  disproportion  evidently  due  to  the  greater  use 
of  the  muscles  in  men.  The  working  class,  especially  hand  workers, 
furnish  the  majority  of  eases*  The  influence  of  mental  distress, 
sexual  excess,  syphilis,  trauma,  exposure  to  cold  and  wot,  has  been 
distinctly  noticed  in  individual  cases.  The  disease  has  followed  in 
the  course  of  t\^>hoid  fever  and  diphtheria,  and  has  occurred  more 
frequently  in  connet'tion  with,  or  as  a  consequence  of,  other  organic 
neuroses,  as  bulbar  paralysis,  infantile  paralysis,  in  the  history  of 
the  individual,  arrested  since  infancy. 

Stjtttpiom.s, — The  onset  is  insidious  and  imperceptible.     The  dis- 
ease begins  in  the  muscles  of  the  upper  extremities,  in  the  right 
oftener  than  in  the  left,  and  shows  itself  as  a  feeling  of  weakneea, 
sometimes  precedetl  by  pains  or  sensations  of  coldness,  with  lo8S  of 
sul>stance.     The  weakness  and  wasting  come  and  go  together — that 
is,  the  weakness  is  due   to  the  wasttng.     The  disease  is  distin- 
guished by  the  particular  muscles  or  group  of  muscles  which  it  fir^t 
selects.     The  weakness  is  first  noticed  in  the  shoulder,  the  wasting 
in  the  hand*     The  process  begins  in  nine-t-enths  of  ca^es  either  in  the 
shoulder  or  in  the  hand,  and  is  about  equally  frequent  in  each.     Of 
the  muscles  of  the  hand  the  first  attacked  are  the  ifiterosset  and  the 
muscles  that  constitute  the  bttll  of  the  thninh^  the  opponent*  and  ad- 
ductor, muscles  which  constitute  the  thenar  and  hypothenar  emi- 
nences.    The  wasting  of  tliese  muscles  impaii-s  the  jKJwer  of  the 
hand,  at  first  for  deUeate  muvenients  (writing),  later  f<»r  all  move- 
ments.    At  the  shoulder  the  deltoid  suffers  first  and  most.     The  los* 
of  substance  Jfattens  the  shn aider  and  thins  the  hand,  to  make 
conspicuous  the  bony  pruminences  of  the  acromion,  and  in  the  hand 
to  make  manifest  first  the  ends  and  later  the  whole  sliaft  of  the 
metacarpal  bones,  which,  "with  the  gi-ooves  between  them,  present  the 
appearance  of  a  .skeleton  hand.    In  exceptional  cases  the  disease  may 
begin  in  other  muscles  of  the  arm  or  leg,  if  invited  thereto  by  par- 
ticular strain.     Wherever  it  begins,  it  gradually  extends,  generally 
eentrifugally— thus,    from    the    hand    to    the    forearm,   ami,    and 
shoulder,  and  from  the  foot  to  the  leg  and  thigh.     The  disea-se  pro- 
gresses symmetrically^  though  not  absolutely  unifonnly,  as  fibres  ami 
groups  of  normal  tissue  may  always  be  seen  in  the  midst  of  degen*^ 
rated  masses.     In  all  uncomplicated  cases  the  musi'les  of  the  (h<^ 
and  neck,  the  diaphragm,  and   rectus  abdominis  are  the  last,  if  at 
all,  attacked. 

AVhere  the  muscles  of  the  buck,  esiwcially  of  the  l»ack  oi  tii^- 
neck,  are  affected,  a^s  may  sometimes  happen  first,  the  patieof  ii/t-** 
difficulty  in  sustaining  the  head  upon  the  vertebral  coluniu,  an  J  in 
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the  effort  must  tip  the  head  eomewliat  backwarcL    ffe  W¥M  Mf  Mif 
balance  is  lost  the  whole  bead  falls  forward,  with  the  ctyitt  <\ 
chest,  aod  is  \\Tth  difficulty  restored*     In  advance*!  cammltm  mmnw 
substance  is  completely  wasted  and  seems  to  entirely  AMffNiiir,  4v 
reveal  distinctly  the  subjacent  outlines  of  bones.     OTi*r  aTl  IK- 
fccted  muscles  may  V)e  seen  fibrillary  ttvitchings — s^liglit  f»mtr>^r 
tions  which  show   themselves  spontaneously,  or,   upon  exittmtfm  f4 
the  surface,    under  the  slightest  irritation.     They  ma}'  \m  nlw^ft 
called  out  by  dra^^iiig  the  wet  finger  over  the  eui-face  aod  Ucntrfiff 
upon  it.     It  is  notbing  in  the  nature  of  a  contractioo  wbiek  mfr^tm 
the  limb.     Functional  or  spasmodic  contractions  are  idsiioift  mev^f 
seen*    It  is  merely  a  superficiab  flickering  movement,  tiud  ii*  uf  v^-ilt.^ 
in  that  it  sometimes  shows  itself  in  muscles  nut  yt?t,  Imt  4ibuut   i 
involved  in  the  disease.     Though  there  is  no  lorn  of  tMHisaCKH^  Ab# 
retlex  is  lost  with  the  advancing  waste  of  muscle  and  lunur  irf  uk^MMtn. 
The  reaction  of  degeneration  sets  in  very  sloirly  itiid  vu- 
to  the  degree  of  destruction.     Peculiar  f/e/oriwtiiee\ttre  \;tai*^^?V  W 
the  wasting  of  individual  muscles  or  groups  of  mmf'^    tKhi^    U^^kf 
antagonists  are  spared.     The  most  characteristic  <if 
seen  in  the  rlatr  iKtmL     Vaso- motor  and  tropl 
frequent*     The  atrophied  members  are  eokl,  t*j 
rarel}^  covered  with  sweat*     The  sldu  is  often  the  nettt 
and  the  bones  and  joints  may  show  trophic  clian:^ 

Morbid  Anaioftuj.— The  disea.se  consists,  in  • 
ration  of  motor  ganglia  in  the  pyramidal  trduAt. 
seem  on  inspecti<»n  to  have  almost  entirely  diKij"^ 
not  a  single  large  cell  may  be  seen.     The  affect^ 
signs  of  fatty  degeneration.     The   strice  are  !-• 

substituted  by  granules,  and  fat  glubules  accums 

atructure,     TUe  preservation  ftf  bundles  of  norm^ 
vtidst  of  thin  tvasle  is  characteristic  of  the  dis#^- 
In   diatjno/iis  the  disease  is  to   be   separai-^^ 
lesions  of  the  ulnar  nerve,  which  show  the  satiMf  ** 
hand*  but  alw^iys,  of  course,  in  but  one  hand;  frxMi»  • 
tiou,  which   may   show  it   in   both,    but   would   o^^ 
muscles  in  the  order  of  frequency,  and  would  be 
the  presence  of  pain.     The  slow  development,  or4m 

I      and  limitation  to  the  motor  system  define  the  diii»i»is> 

^m      The  prognoais  is  bad.     Arrest  may  occur, 

^^restoration  by  hyperplasia  of  unaffected  fibres  :  ' 

V  The  disease  is,  as  its  name  indicates*  progressiv*    . 
course  usually  comi)licated  with  bulbar  paralyni*  t^ 

1^  jily  fatal  prognosis. 

^^^rrca///^e/i7.— The  body  is  to  be  supported  wii^j^^  ,^ 
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air.  Anxiety  and  fatigue  must  be  avoided.  Gentle  massage  is  of 
value,  as  is  also  the  use  of  electricity,  which,  in  the  mildest  constant 
currents,  sometimes  suffices  to  ari*est  the  disease.  The  only  tlrug 
worthy  of  menliou  is  strychnia,  which  shtmld  be  used  subcutane- 
ously  in  the  form  of  the  nitrute,  in  Bmall  doses  at  first,  gr.  yj^ , 
increased  to  gr.  ^^o,  once  a  day.  The  dose  must  be  kept  down  to 
avoid  overstinmlation*  and  ever}'  intervention  must  be  mild,  per- 
suasive, rather  than  forcible. 

INFANTILE  PARALYSIS. 

Poliomyelitis  (TtoXto?^  gray);  essential  paralysis  of  childhixd; 
acute  anterior  poliomyelitis. — A  rapid  paralysis  with  atrophy,  chiefly 
of  one  or  both  lower  extremities,  more  rarely  of  an  upper  ertremity 
or  of  one  side  of  the  body,  with  loss  of  the  reflexes,  but  preservatiofli 
of  tlie  action  of  the  bladder  and  bowels  ;  ^\ith  the  reaction  of  de- 
generution  ;  with  intact  sens^ition  ;  sometimes  with  deformities  from 
contractures  of  unatfected  tuuscles.  The  disease,  which  is  certainly 
an  infection,  may  be^jnu  Avith  fever  or  con\^lsions. 

Hisfon/, — Heine  (l8-t0)  wrote  the  first  monograph  in  which  the 
symptoms  were  associated  to  constitute  a  separate  disease.  Cornil 
(18«j:j)  first  saw  lesions  in  the  spinal  cord.  Prevost  and  Vulpian 
(1865)  located  the  lesion  in  the  anterior  cornua — a  localization  subse- 
quently confirmed  by  Lockhard  Clarke  (1868)  and  Charcot  and  Jof- 
froy  (1870)  as  the  true  seat  of  the  disease,  Duchenne  (I87i2)  ob- 
served the  affection  also  in  adidts. 

Etiology, — Age  is  the  most  imix>rtant  factor  ;  six-sevenths  of 
cases  occur  within  the  first  three  years.  The  disease  is  rare  before 
four  months,  but  has  l>een  observed  as  early  as  the  twelfth  day.  It 
is  rare  in  after-childhood,  and  is  very  rare  in  adults.  It  is  more  fre- 
quent in  summer  than  in  winter,  and  has  thus  been  attributed  to 
cold,  as  after  exjxjsure  at  ui^ht  in  bed.  It  has  been  noticed  to  oc- 
cur in  a  few  cases  within  a  few  days  after  exposure  to  cold,  as  from 
a  drauj^ht,  from  sitting  upon  damp  ground,  etc.  Attacks  after  fatigue* 
trauma,  and  during  dentition  are  probably  coincidences.  More  close 
is  the  relation  of  the  infections,  which  move  distinctly  liberate  siiine 
toxic  element  to  prtxluce  the  disease. 

Morbid  Anatomy, — The  process  is  closely  limiteil  to  the  gray 
matter  in  the  anterior  cells^  where  it  attacks  and  destroys  the  multi- 
polar ganglion  cells.  The  cells  lose  their  poles,  shrivel,  and  aj^ 
filled  ^vith  pigment  and  gninular  matter.  The  disease  may  extend 
to  involve  the  lateral  columns.  There  is  an  increase  in  the  oonntJO 
tive  tissue,  with  strangulation  and  destruction  of  nerve  elements 
Whole  bodies  of  cells  seem  to  have  disappeared  or  be  substituted  l>r 
corpora  amylacea.     The  paral^'sis  and  wasting  are  to  be  dire«*tl,r 
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attributed  to  the  destruction  of  the  multipolar  ganglion  cells  in  the 
ant-erior  comua.  The  process  shows  its  main  expression  in  the 
lumbar  enlargement,  next  in  the  cervical,  and  last  in  the  dorsal  por- 
tions of  the  cord.  It  is  not,  as  a  rule,  symmetrical.  It  is  usually 
focal,  but  may  be  for  a  short  distance  funicular. 

Symptoms, — The  disease  begins  as  an  infection,  with  toxic  signs 
— /.e.,  with  fever y  headache^  restlessness,  sometimes  with  stupor, 
delirium,  and  convulsions.     Individual  cases  are  announced  with 
anxiety  and  pain.    Vomiting  is  common,  sometimes  with  diarrhoea^ 
8o  that  the  case  may  be  interpreted  as  a  mere  gastro-intestinal  ca- 
tarrh.    These  symptoms  may  be  slight  or  pronounced.     They  may 
last  for  several  days,  and  some  time  in  the  course  of  them  the  char- 
acteristic symptoms  develop.     It  not  infrequently  happens  that  the 
child  is  put  to  bed  indisposed  or  ill,  and  wakes  up  paralyzed.     It  is 
observed  that  the  child  has  lost  the  power  of  motion  from  one  or 
both  legs.     Sensation  is  unaffected.     The  paralysis  develops  rap- 
idly, but  is  always  worse  at  first ;  not  infrequently  the  paralysis  ex- 
tends from  one  to  other  members.     There  may  be  incontinence  of 
urine  from  affection  of  the  bladder.     But  the  advance  of  the  disease 
is  soon  checked.     It  is  a  characteristic  of  this  spinal  paralysis  that 
it  soon  comes  to  a  standstill  and  recedes  to  some  extent.     Power 
over  the  bladder  is  quickly  regained  ;  the  paralysis  may  disappear 
entirel}'  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  or  months.     As  a  rule,  how- 
ever, the  improvement  is  only  partial,  and  enduring  paralysis  is  left. 
The  changes  of  atrophy  now  intervene.     The  wasting  process 
is  marked,  the  skin  is  cold  and  purple,  the  surface  is  often  mottled, 
and  all  the  reflexes  are  lost  from  disruption  of  the  muscle  reflex 
centre  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord.     The  atrophy  is  more  rapid 
than  after  section  of  the  nerves,  and  is  associated  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  reaction  of  degeneration.     Development  is  arrested 
in  all  parts  of  the  affected  member.     Bones  cease  to  grow,  in  fact 
the3r  actually  diminish  and  show  deformity  in  comparison  with  the 
sound  limb,  which  continues  in  normal  development.     The  varieties 
of   talipes,  with  various  scolioses,  may  form  for  life.     Under  all 
this  wasting  process  the  brain  remains  unaffected,  and  with  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  acute  signs  at  the  start  all  the  functions  of  the  body 
remain  normal.     In  adults  the  symptoms  of  the  onset  are  less  pro- 
nounced and  the  distribution  is  more  irregular.     Sometimes  the  para- 
lysis is  ci>)ssed,  or  one  side  of  the  body  is  affected,  or  nerves  usually 
speared  are  involved  ;  thus  the  facial  may  be  attacked,  and  char- 
acteristic changes  show  themselves  in  the  face.     In  children  the  dis- 
ease affects  the  legs  three  times  as  often  as  the  arms,  the  left  leg 
twice  as  often  as  the  right.    Irregular  distributions  are  more  un- 
common. 
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Diagnosis. — The  rapid  paralysis  and  atrophy  in  close  association 
distinguish  the  disease.  It  is  especially  to  be  remarked  that  the 
symptoms  are  always  worse  at  the  start;  that  afterward  the  disoase 
subsides  to  some  extent.  The  disease  is  non-progressive^  though  it 
finally  leaves  permanent  lesions*  In  two-thirds  of  oases  the  lesion  is 
confined  to  one  member,  and  in  even  the  worst  cases  there  may  l>e 
usually  discovered  fibres  or  bundles  of  uiiaffect«xl,  or  but  slightly 
affected,  muscles. 

The  association  of  panilysis  and  atrophy,  bcith  rapid  in  onset  and 
marked,  oft4in  extreme,  in  degree,  whether  preceded  or  not  by  gene- 
ral signs,  sufficiently  distinguishes  the  disease. 

The  protjnosis  is  good  so  far  as  life  [is  concerned,  but  bad  con- 
cerning recovery.     The  amount  of  lesion  to  be  left  nmy  be  deter- 
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mined  only  after  the  subsidence  of  the  acute  signs  at  the  on^^ 
Muscles  which  at  that  time  still  respond  to  faradization  will  pi-olmbly 
recover;  muscles  wiiieh  fail  to  respond,  or  respond  but  very  feebly. 
will  recover  in  part  or  not  at  all.  The  degree  of  atrophy  will  detl•^ 
mine  the  prognosis  later  on.  Loss  of  power  after  three  months 
indicates  destruction  of  laerve  cells.  Response  to  faratlization  at  any 
time  leaves  possible  a  certain  degree  of  recovery. 

The  treatmeuf  of  the  first  stage  is  wholly  symptomatic.  Warm 
baths,  broken  doses  of  Dover's  powder,  the  salicylates,  salicin  or  saloL 
may  to  some  extent  counteract  the  fever,  the  toxines,  and  their  associ- 
ate signs.  With  the  subsidence  of  the  acute  stage  after  the  lapse  of 
three  or  four  weeks,  treiitment  is  directed  to  the  paralysis  with  str^xh- 
nia  aud  electricity.  Strychnia  should  be  given  in  small  do«es»  oiie- 
one-huudredth  of  a  grain,  at  first,  and  gradually  increaseclhut  tirt 
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pushed,  and  by  the  mouth  rather  than  subcutaneously.  Electricity 
icts  >\'ith  more  direct  relief  by  support  of  the  muscle.  It  should  be 
used  in  the  form  of  the  galvanic  current,  and  applied  both  to  the 
>pine  and  the  muscle,  negative  pole  at  the  spine.  The  central  effect 
s  best  obtained  by  the  application  of  electrodes  above  and  at  the 
evel  of  the  disease  in  the  cord.  The  peripheral  is  applied  best  in  the 
form  of  the  labile  current,  with  one  sponge  at  the  entrance  of  the 
serves  and  the  other  stroked  over  the  body  of  the  muscle,  the  sponge 
being  Ufted  from  the  skin  with  each  stroke.  The  current  should 
\je  feeble,  that  from  but  a  few  cells,  at  first,  and  gradually  increased 
to  many  cells,  as  many  as  may  be  borne.  Occasional  reversal  of  the 
I'urrent  assists  in  the  process.  The  treatment  requires  great  patience, 
but  should  be  persisted  in  under  the  very  slightest  encouragement,  as 
it  r»ffers  the  only  hope  of  reUef  from  deformity  and  restoration  to  use. 
Frictions,  massage,  and  stimulating  appUcations  help  to  sustain  the 
circulation.  Cod-liver  oil  and  phosphorus  are  indicated  in  debilitated, 
more  especially  in  rachitic,  cases.  Orthopaedic  devices  may  relieve 
deformities  in  helpless  cases  and  enable  the  patient  to  get  about,  and 
thus  sustain  the  general  health. 

BULBAR  PARALYSIS. 

Glosso-labio-laryngeal  paralysis  (Trousseau). — A  sclerosis  of  the 
medulla,  distinguished  by  progressive  paralysis  and  atrophy  of  the 
muscles  of  the  tongue,  lii)S,  larynx,  and  pharynx,  with  increased 
mechanical  and  reduced  electric  excitability,  with  the  reaction  of 
degeneration  and  reduction  of  reflex. 

With  the  other  scleroses,  the  etiology  of  this  affection  is  involved 
in  obscurity.  The  disease  occurs  more  frequently  in  advanced  life, 
is  rare  before  thirt}',  and  attacks  men  more  than  women.  Bulbar 
paralysis  has  also  been  ascribed  to  exposure  to  cold,  excesses,  and 
fatigue,  without  other  proof  of  cause  than  sequence.  The  disease  is 
a  degenerative  atroph}^  which  successively  involves  the  centres  of 
various  cerebral  nerves;  hence  it  has  been  called  a  progressive  para- 
lysis of  the  cerebral  nerves  (Benedikt).  The  centres  attacked  are, 
in  the  order  of  frequency  and  severity,  the  hypoglossus,  facial, 
spinal  accessory,  pneumogastric,  glosso-pharyngeal,  more  rarely  the 
abducent,  and  the  motor  part  of  the  trigeminus.  The  auditory  nerve 
is  never  affected. 

Morbid  Anatomy, — The  atrophic  process  leads  to  a  destruction 
of  the  contents  of  the  great  ganglion  cells.  Nuclei  and  protoplasm 
actually  disappear  to  leave  only  granules  and  pigment  matter. 
There  is  hyperplasia  of  the  connective  tissue,  thickening  and  athe- 
roma of  the  vessels.     The  degenerative  process  extends  into  the  axis 
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cylinder  of  the  nerves,  and  the  muscles  supphed  by  them  suffer 
granulo-fatty  atrophy. 

Though  this  atrophic  process  may  not  be  regarded  as  the  primary 
affection,  it  m  impo8sft)le  as  yet  to  discover  its  cause.  It  has  been 
fountl  by  Benedikt  in  connection  with  basilar  meningitis,  and  is 
frequently  associated,  often  as  the  terminal  process,  with  progressive 
muscular  atrophy,  lateral  sclerosis,  paralytic  dementia^  etc. 

Sfjmptofus. — The  disease  begins  very  insidiously,  and  is  marked 
at  tirst  with  the  diffieulties  of  speech  which  arise  from  affe<:'tion 
of  the  hypoglossus.  Sounds  which  require  the  use  of  the  tongue  suf- 
fer fii'st:  to  wit,  of  \^owels,  /;  of  consonants,  first  r,  later  s,  /,  k\  </.  f, 
ami  histly  d  and  n.  Affection  of  the  facial  produces  difficulty  with  the 
pronunciation  of ,  first,  if,  later  a,  and  of  the  consonants  p,  /,  further 
with  b^  Hi,  and  v.  Paralysis  of  the  palate  gives  rise  to  the  noml 
roice,  and  affection  of  the  accessor}'  proihices 
paresis  of  the  vocal  cords  and  muscles  of  the 
larynx.  The  lips  lose  power  to  whistle  or  to 
blow  out  a  light;  the  face  loses  erpre-ssion. 
The  tliffic\ilty  with  mastication  from  paresi;^  of 
the  tongue  and  lips  leads  to  accuraulatitm  of 
focMl  and  lets  it  drop  from  the  mouth.  Saliva 
is  freely  discharged,  or  must  be  continuously 
wiped  away.  The  paralysis  of  the  vocal  cords 
interferes  with  respiration  and  leads  to  d*fi^' 
cnUies  of  e.rpiration  and  ft)  dtjsjtna*a.  The 
affected  muscles  show  the  same  reactions  *\f 
degeneration  and  Jibrillar  ttcitchings  as  in 
progressive  atrophy. 
A  rare  variety  of  bulbar  paralysis,  wliieh  shows  itself  in  acute 
form,  occurs  in  connection  with  hemorrhages  in  the  meilulla  and 
pi3ns,  from  thrombus  and  embolus  in  the  domain  of  the  vertebral,  ante- 
rior spinal,  and  basilar  arteries.  This  acute  bulbar  paralysis  shows, 
in  coimection  ^^"ith  the  signs  of  involvement  of  the  cerebral  nerves, 
hetuipiegia  with  opposite  fiicial  paralysis,  hemiplegia  alternaus  : 
or  crossed  paralysis  of  the  upper  and  lower  extremities,  hemiplegia 
cruciata,  with  bilateral  paralysis.  The  signs  of  an  acute  piiralysis 
may  occur  also  in  connection  with,  though  as  a  very  rare  complica- 
tion of,  disseminated  myelitis.  The  disease  is  then  announced  witli 
the  same  irritative  signs — heiidaehe,  vertigo,  etc. — followed  by  jiara- 
lysia  of  the  various  nerves  that  issue  from  the  medulla,  with  rapidly 
fatal  termination. 

The  diagnosis  rests  ujxm  the  successive  involvement,  in  regut 
progi'ession,  of  various  cerebral  nerves,  lieginning  with  the  hyp 
glossus  and  ending  with  the  trigeminus,  or  extending  further  to 
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involve  the  anterior  comua  in  the  spinal  column,  in  association  with 
symptoms  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy.  The  relation  is  usually 
the  other  way.     The  muscular  atrophy  precedes  the  bulbar  paralysis. 

Bulbar  is  distinguisheil  from  multiple  sclerosis,  or  tumor  with 
prc^ssure  upon  the  medulla,  by  the  different  advent  of  these  affec- 
tions, and  the  involvement  of  other  nerves  than  those  affected  in 
bulbar  paralysis.  Headache,  vertigo,  vomiting,  convulsions,  with 
affections  of  the  auditory  nerve  and  sensitive  portions  of  the  trige- 
minus, paralysis  and  contractions  without  muscular  atrophy,  belong 
to  these  diseases,  but  not  to  bulbar  paralysis. 

The  prognosis  is  absolutely  bad.  The  disease  extends  over  a  period 
of  two  to  five  years,  with  a  constant  tendency  to  progression,  though 
it  may  come  to  a  standstill  and  seem  to  be  arrested  for  several  months 
at  the  beginning  of  the  disease. 

The  treatment  consists  in  a  use  of  the  galvanic  current  and  the 
subcutaneous  injection  of  strychnia,  after  the  manner  already  speci- 
fied in  comiection  with  other  scleroses. 

ACUTE   ASCENDING   PARALYSIS. 

A  paralysis  which  begins  in  the  lower  extremities  and  ascends 
rapidly  to  involve  the  lx)dy  and  upper  extremities,  in  the  absence 
of  all  discoverable  lesion  in  the  spinal  cord.  This  paralysis  was 
first  specialized  by  Landry  (1859),  and  is  often  called  Landry's 
paralysis. 

Etiology. — The  disease  is  assumed  to  be  an  infection,  the  nature 
of  which  is  unknown.  Support  of  this  view  is  furnished  in  the  fre- 
quent presence  of  enlargement  of  the  spleen  common  to  most  infec- 
tions, and  occasional  attiicks  of  fever  and  sweating.  It  is  more  com- 
mon in  males  and  in  the  period  between  adolescence  and  maturity. 

Symptoms. — The  paralysis  begins  as  a  weakness  of  the  legs,  and 
extends  so  rapidly  as  to  take  the  patient  oflf  his  feet  in  the  course  of 
twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours.  The  weakness  is  noticed  next  in 
the  pelvis,  and  rapidly  ascends  to  involve  the  whole  trunk  and  upper 
extremities.  In  all  cases  the  paralysis  is  pronounced  ;  in  the  lower 
extremities  it  is  usually  absolute.  The  process  may  stop  at  the  cer- 
vical cord,  but  extends  often  to  involve  the  medulla  with  the  centres 
of  articulation,  deglutition,  and  respiration.  The  unfortunate  pa- 
tient, with  full  consciousness,  may  no  longer  express  his  wants;  he  is 
unable  to  swallow  and  suffers  attacks  of  dyspnoea  or  succiunbs  to 
suffocation.  Sensation  is  affected  in  much  less  degree.  The  para- 
lysis may  be  preceded  by  paraesthesia,  especially  by  numbness  and 
tingling  in  the  extremities,  but  the  sensation  of  touch  is  usually  pre- 
served. The  reflexes  disappear  and  remain  lost  in  cases  rapidly 
fatal,  but  return  gradually  with  recover3\     The  sphincters  usually 


lis  SPINAL   HJEMORRHAGE — H^MATORRHACHIS:  H^MATOMYELIA. 

escape*  Notwithstanding  the  intensity  of  the  signs,  there  is  little  or 
no  trophic  changp  ;  the  muscles  do  not  waste,  electric  excitability 
is  not  lost,  and  bed  sores  do  not  develop. 

The  prognosis  \a  very  gi'ave.  The  paralysis  may  extend  to  in- 
volre  respiratory  or  cardiac  centres,  and  thus  prove  fatal  in  the 
course  of  two  days.  The  duration  on  the  average  is  le^s  than  ii 
week.  Recovery,  when  it  occurs,  is  rapid  only  in  exceptional  cases. 
Aa  a  rule  it  is  exceedingly  slow  and  extends  over  a  period  of  several 
mouths. 

Treatment  is  of  little  avail,  as  the  course  of  the  disease  is  deter* 
mined  by  the  natiire  or  amount  of  the  infection,  and  may  be  but  ht* 
tie  intluenced  by  drugs.  It  is  advisable  to  push  the  salicylate  of  soda 
and  to  administer  warm  baths.  The  bichloride  has  been  recom- 
mended in  small  and  frequently  repeated  duses,  or,  where  niercuiy  is 
contra-indicated,  the  i^erchloride  of  iron. 


SPINAL   HAEMORRHAGE— H^MATORRHACHtS;  H^M  ATOMY  ELI  A. 

Hiemorrhage  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  cord  substance  or 
nieml>ranest  where  it  may  be  extra-  ur  mtrameuingeal.  Meningeal 
hfemorrliage,  haamatorrhachis,  is  chiefly  due  to  injury,  fractures, 
falls*  et(\,  but  sometimes  occurs  after  the  straining  efforts  of  violent 
convulsions.  As  miliary  aneurisms  do  not  develuj)  in  the  course  of 
the  vessels,  haemorrhage  into  the  substance  of  the  cord — ^hffima^> 
inyelia — is  rare.  But  it  may  occur  at  any  age  from  infancy  to  ad- 
vanced life,  most  frequently  in  adolescence  and  early  maturity* 
Trauma  is  the  most  frequent  cause.  In  exceptional  cases  haemor- 
rhage has  been  observed  after  excesses  in  venery. 

The  symptoms  depend  upon  the  seat  and  extent  of  the  effusion. 
Haemorrhage  is  usually  announced  by  sudden  and  violent  pain  in 
the  back  and  along  the  course  of  the  nerves  which  issue  from  the 
Beat  of  the  lesion.  Spasm  y  rigiditi^^  con  vu  Is  ions  ^  may  immediately 
supervene  and  be  followed  by  rapid jmralys is,  paraplegia.  In  ex- 
ceptiunal  eases  the  brain  may  be  affected  indirectly  from  upward 
displacement  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid.  Symptoms  occur,  as  stated, 
suddenly,  and  develop  rapidly,  to  reach  their  height  in  a  few  hours  or 
days  with  fatal  lesions,  or,  in  favorable  cases,  with  gradual  r»>oiiven* 
in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 

Diagnosis. — Meningeal  luemorrhage  is  distinguished  by  tue 
prominence  of  pain  and  irritation.  In  luemorrhage  into  the  cord 
paralysis  is  the  most  prominent  sign;  fever,  which  develojis  early, 
speaks  rather  in  favor  of  myelitis. 

T^h^  prognosis  is  always  grave,  and  is  determined  early  in  the 
history  of  the  case.     Effusion  into  the  cer\ical  region  is  especially 
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grave.     The  return  of  sensation  is  a  favorable  sign;  evidence  of  tro- 
phic change  is  unfavorable. 

The  treatment  is  absolute  rest,  recumbent,  with  an  ice  bag  to  the 
spine,  and  attention  to  the  secretions.  A  subcutaneous  injection  of 
ergotin  or  sclerotinic  acid  may  secure  contraction  of  the  vessels  and 
check  the  haemorrhage. 

SYRINGOMYELIA. 

Sjrringomyelia  {avpiySy  pipe)  ;  gliomatosis  of  the  cord, — A  dis- 
ease marked  by  ansBsthesia  and  muscular  atrophy,  and.  distinguished 
by  the  presence  of  cavities  in  the  spinal  cord.  These  cavities  have 
been  variously  interpreted  as  arrest  of  development,  defective  closure, 
Olivier  (1827)  ;  the  results  of  sclerosis,  Hallopeau  ;  neoplasm,  glioma, 
Grimm  (1869) ;  in  Brittany  as  the  result  of  leprosy.  The  disease 
was  associated  with  distinct  symptomatology  by  Kahler  and  Schultze 
(1SS2). 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  cavities  are  usually  found  in  the  poste- 
rior parts  of  the  cord,  and  result  clearly  from  a  glioma  or  gliosarcoma 
which  has  broken  down  and  disappeared.  The  cavity  is  generally 
lined  with  a  delicate  covering  layer  containing  glia  cells,  and  not  in- 
frequently communicates  with  the  central  canal  of  the  cord. 

Symptoms. — Syringomyelia  is  usually  announced  with  parses- 
thesia,  especially  with  diminution  or  loss  of  sensation  to  pain 
and  heat.  Thus  bums  are  not  felt,  and  are  discovered  only  by  the 
destruction  of  tissue.  Asm  us  reported  a  handsomely  illustrated 
case  (Bibliotheca  Medica  C.  Heft  1),  marked  also  by  anaesthesia  of 
the  conjunctiva  and  cornea.  The  sense  of  touch  and  the  muscular 
sense  are  commonly  unaffected.  The  atrophy  of  muscle  occurs 
later  ;  it  shows  itself  in  the  hand  and  shoulder,  and  advances  in 
the  order  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy.  Trophic  changes  are 
common.  Surfaces  of  the  body  may  be  cold  and  cyanotic  ;  the  joints 
may  swell.  The  patient  succumbs  to  bed  sores,  cystitis,  and  maras- 
mus. 

The  diagnosis  rests  upon  the  loss  of  sensation  of  heat  and  pain, 
with  preservation  of  the  sensation  of  touch,  and  the  characteristic 
miLSCular  atrophy.  The  arthropathies,  in  distinction  from  tabes,  are 
chiefly  confined  to  the  upper  extremities  (Sokoloflf). 

Treatment  is  wholly  symptomatic. 

ACROMEGALY. 

Acromegaly  {axpo?,  end,  jjeydXtf,  great). — A  disease  distin- 
guished by  hypertrophy  of  the  bones  and  tissues  of  the  hands,  feet, 
and  face,  with  headache,  drowsiness,  melancholy,  sweating,  and 
thirst.     The  alterations  were  first  described  by  Pierre  Marie  and 
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Souza-Leite  (18D1)  with  a  record  of  forty-eight  casea.  Osborne 
(1S92)  reported  the  eighth  case  observed  in  this  countr}'.  Acrome- 
galy usually  occurs  between  fifteen  and  thirty-five,  and  may  be  ob- 
Berved  in  several  members  of  the  same  family.  The  enlargement  of 
its  tones  imparts  to  the  face  a  peculiar  expression.  The  chin  is 
prominent ;  the  whole  lower  jaw  protrudes.  The  trunk  and  the  long 
bones  are  unaffected,  though  there  is  usually  anterior  dorsal  curva- 
ture with  compensatory  lumbar  lordosis.  The  stature  is  heightened, 
the  abdomen  projects.  The  hands  are  very  much  broadened^  the 
fingers  are  uniformly  enlarged  ;  the  nails,  broad  and  short,  scarcely 
reach  the  ends  of  the  fingers.  Among  the  curious  anomaUes  of 
this  condition  are  enlargement  of  the  tongue,  polyuria^  swe^iting, 
and  disturbances  of  special  senses.  The  condition  is  ascribed  ta 
lesions  of  the  spinal  cord  allied  to  those  of  syringomyelia. 


MORVAN  S    DISEASE. 

A  tro|)luc  disease,  distinguished  by  destruction  and  deformity  of 
the  ends  of  the  fingers.  The  affection  was  first  described  by  Morvan 
(1883),  later  by  Charcot,  The  dissease  shows  all  the  signs  of  inflam^ 
mation  except  pain.  There  are  heat,  redness,  and  swelling,  but,  as  a 
rule,  entire  absence  of  pain,  analgesia.  The  ends  of  the  fingers  suf- 
fer necrosis,  the  nails  fall  out,  the  hands  may  become  blue.  Anaes- 
thesia and  atrophy  occur  subsequently.  The  course  is  very  slow; 
months,  even  years,  may  lapse  while  the  disease  extends  from  one 
finger  to  another. 

The  pathology  is  obscure.  The  affection  is  considered  a  sclerosis 
of  trophic  centres  in  the  spinal  cord. 

Diagnosis. — Morvan "s  disease  is  distinguished  from  the  destruc- 
tive dact3*liti8  of  syphiHs  by  the  signs  of  syphilis  elsewhei^e  and  by 
the  absence  of  analgesia  in  syphilis  ;  from  lepi'osy — if  it  be  not  lep- 
rosy itself — by  the  signs  of  leprosy  elsewhere,  the  patches  and  nod- 
ules over  the  body,  and  by  the  affection  of  the  lower  extremities  in 
lepra ;  from  syringomyelia  by  the  absence  of  necrosis  of  bone,  the 
presence  of  sensation,  and  the  progressive  muscular  atrophy  of  this 
disease. 

The  prognosis  is  unfavorable. 

The  treat ui en t  is  wholly  symptomatic, 

RAYNAUD'S  DISEASE, 

A  gangrene  of  the  extremities,  sometimes  of  other  parts  of  the 
body,  distinguished  by  sjTumetrical  distribution.  The  aflTection  was 
first  described  by  Raynaud  (18ij2),  It  is  consideretl  a  vaso-raotof 
neurosis.  The  disease  begins  with  pallor  and  panesthesia  in  the  first 
phalanges  of  the  fingers  or  toes,  sometimes  also  in  the  tip  of  the 
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ose  and  upper  parta  of  the  ears,  which  soon  become  cyanotic  and 
CBdematous.     Gangrene  and  sloughiug  may  su|5ervent\ 

l)ia</nosi8. — The  effects  of  frost  bite,  which  may  sinuihito  the 
condition,  disappear  with  warm  weather ;  the  symptoms  of  Ray- 
naud's disease,  though  aggravated  by  cuhl,  j)erHist* 

The  prognasis   Viiries  according  to  the  extent  and  rapidity  of 
^spread  of  the  disease.     Recovery  is  |>ossible  in  even  the  worst  cases. 
Treat mefit  is  wholly  symptomatic.     Vascular  spasm  ma}"  be  re- 
xeil  by  belWkinna  and  the  bromides,  the  action  of  the  lieart  sus- 
tained by  digitahs.     Pain  may  be  so  severe  as  to  rec|uire  the  use  of 
morphia.     The  nervous  system  may  be  supported  by  strychnia.     The 
[eneral  health  must  l>e  held  up  by  tonics. 

brown-sequard's  paralysis. 

Brown-Sequard's  paralysis  is  a  paralysis  of  motion  on  the  same 
side  and  of  sensation  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  lesion  in  the  cord— 
f.p.,  a  hem i paraplegia  with  crossed  aniestbesia.  The  condition  is 
attributed  to  a  lesion  in  the  lateral  half  of  the  cord,  and  is  ex|ilained 
by  damage  to  the  motor  fibres  in  their  downward  course  and  to  sen- 
sory fibres  before  decussation  in  their  upward  course.  Crf)ssed  sen- 
sory and  motor  paralysis  occurs  only  in  injury  or  diseiist?  of  the  cord 
as  low  as,  and  below,  the  middle  dorsal  region*  Motion,  by  trans- 
fer of  nerve  force  through  decussating  fibres  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  body,  usually  returns^  while  sensation  remains  lost, 

Horsley  accepts  the  symptomatology,  but  doubts  the  interpreta- 

lotion. 

^fe      The  prognosis  is  grave,  yet  cases  of  recovery  have  been  rep>oFted. 

^H  progressive  dystrophy. 

^P  Dystrophy  {Sv?,  mis-,  Tpocpita^  nourishment)  of  muscle  is  a  term 
^^  employed  to  distinguish  disease  depentlent  upon  affertion  of  the  mus- 
cle indept^ndent  of  nerves,  tliat  is,  of  myopathic  as  distinguished 
from  neuropathic  origin — a  distinction  that  is  by  no  means  actually 
established  as  yet.  The  \Hsiblo  distinction  lies  in  the  fact  that  atro- 
phy is  attended  with  distinct  reduction  in  volume,  while  dystrophy 
may  te  attended  with  an  apparent  increase  in  volume.  Atrophy  is 
distinguished  by  the  occurrence  of  fibrillary  twitchings  and  the  pre- 
sence of  the  reaction  of  degenerarion  in  at  least  part  of  the  affifet^n! 
muscles.  Dystrophy  is  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  the  elect rie, 
faradic,  and  galvanic  irritability  is  reduced  or  lost  without  a  j^how 
of  the  reaction  of  degeneration.  The  chief  types  of  dystrophy  ar*j : 
(1)  pQeudo-hy]>ertrophy,  (^i)  juvenile  dystrophy,  (3)  hereditary  atrc/- 
Lphyj  (■^)  facial  atrophy, 

1.  Pseltdo-hypertrophy  of   muscle  is,  as  the  naEne  impYum^ 
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only  an  apparent  increase  of  volume,  as  the  muscuhir  structure  itself 
is  reftueod  in  amount  and  substituted  by  the  abundant  development 
of  interstitial  fat.  The  condition  is  commonly  associated  with  pro- 
gressive muscular  atrophy,  and  shows  itself  in  the  lower  half  of  the 
body,  while  the  atrophy  advances  in  the  upi>er  half.  The  disease 
always  shows  itself  in  early  hfe— four  times  as  frequently  in  boys— 
duriiig:  the  period  of  develo[)ment,  and  is  most  frequently  first  ob- 
serveii  in  the  fii'st  attempts  to  walk.  The  muscles  of  the  calf  of  the 
leg  are  earliest  and  moat  affected.     The  enlargement  may  be  very 

great,  so  that  the  leg  of  the  boy 
is  as  big  as  a  man's  and  is  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the 
body.  The  infraspinatus  is  next 
most  frequently  affected,  and  is 
at  times  so  much  enlarged  a»  to 
be  mistaken  for  the  scapula  it- 
self. The  difficulty  of  Im^omotion 
is  especially  marked  in  the  at- 
tern  I  it  to  climb  stairs^ — the  clnU 
must  pull  itself  up  by  tlie  bani*!' 
ters^and  is  very  manifeet  in  at- 
fompts  to  lift  itself  from  the  H<x>r, 
an  act  which  is  accouij)lisbed 
i  »tdy  by  the  use  of  all  four  ex- 
tremities* 

Especial  stress  is  laid,  in  di* 
agnosis,  upon  the  great  size  of 
the  infraspinatus  with  atrophy  uf 
the  latissimus  dorsi ;  next  ui>on 
the  enlargement  of  the  muscled 
of  the  calf  and  loss  of  knee  jerk. 
The  disease  shares  the  grave 
proguojiis  of  other  fontis  of 
muscular  atrophy.  It  is  pro- 
gressive. After  loss  of  the  power 
of  standing,  seven  years  is  about  the  longest  duration  of  life. 

The  {reatment  is  the  same  as  that  of  prijgressive  muscular  atn»* 
phy. 

2.  Juvenile  DvsTKoPHr  occurs  in  adolescence  and  begins  in  th»^ 
muscles  of  the  upper  extremity.  It  shows  itself  with  the  same  in* 
crease  in  volume  and  diminution  in  force.  The  muscles  especiallv 
affecteil  are  the  deltoid,  supra-  and  infraspinatus,  teres  major  an4 
minor,  triee])s,  tensor  facile  lat^e,  sartorius,  gastrocnemius.  "With 
the  exception  of  the  supinator  longus,  the  muscles  of  the  forearm 
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usually  escape.     Lipomatosis  is  not  so  pronounced  as  in  pseudo- 
hypertrophy, but  sclerosis  is  more  common. 

3.  Hereditary  Atrophy  is  a  subvariety  which  occurs  in  later 
childhood  and  adolescence,  is  hereditary  and  aflfects  a  number  of 
members  of  the  same  family,  but  otherwise  is  not  different  from 
forms  already  described. 

4.  Facial  Atrophy — Duchenne  (1872) — attacks  chiefly  the  or- 
bicularis oris ;  later  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  frontalis,  levator 
nasi,  zygomatici,  and  risorius,  and  may  extend  to  involve  the  mus- 
cles gf  the  shoulder  and  arm  and  even  of  the  lower  extremity.  It  is 
unilateral.     The  alteration  thus  eflFected  in  the  face  changes  the  phy- 


Fio. 28^.— Piieudobypertrophic  paralysis; 
attempt  to  rise  from  floor  (Putzel). 


Fi9. 289.— Pseudo-hypertropbic   paralysis; 
patient ''  climbing  up  his  tbigbs  "  (Putzel). 


siognomy  and  gives  the  face  the  appearance  of  a  mask.  The  fact 
that  the  atrophy  occurs  in  youth,  is  hereditary,  and  coincides'  with 
sclerosis,  Upomatosis,  and  hypertrophy,  allies  it  to,  or  makes  pf  it  but 
a  subvariety  of,  the  dystrophies  already  described,  from  which  it  dif- 
fers only  in  the  fact  that  it  first  affects  the  face. 


tetany. 


Tetany  {rsivoD,  to  stretch).— A  disease  characterized  by  painful 
cramp  or  spasm  in  the  extremities,  especially  in  the  flexors,  with  ex- 
cessive excitability  of  the  motor  nerves  to  mechanical  or  electrical 
irritants. 
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History. — Though  described  a  half*century  ago,  the  distinctive 
features  were  ftrnt  ilii^tinctly  emphasized  by  Trousaeau,  who  giive  it 
the  tiaiiie  tetanilla,  diminutive  of  tetanus.  Corvisart  (Luoien.  185*^) 
first  ealled  it  tetany. 

Ettolitfftj, — Tetany  is  a  disease  of  early  life.  It  t^hows  itseK  in 
infancy,  and  occui-s  with  especial  frequency  in  the  first  and  second 
decades  of  life.  At  this  period  the  disease  is  more  frequent  in  male& 
After  the  age  of  twenty  the  ratio  is  reversed.  Tetany-  appeal^  to  he 
a  toxaemia,  the  result  of  exhausting  discharge^  though  there  is  no 
proof  for  this  view.  It  supervenes  most  frequently  upon  diarrhcpa 
and  lactation.  In  children  it  is  connected  with  rickets ;  sometimes 
it  follows  attacks  of  typhoid  fever,  measles,  small- pox,  rheuniatisui, 
pneumonia.  A  curious  sequence,  too  frequently  observed  to  be  a 
mei'c  coincidence,  is  the  occurrence  of  tetany  after  excision  of  the 
thyroid  gland.  Tetany  is  liable  to  develop  within  ten  days  after  re- 
moval of  the  whole  thyroid  gland. 

Syuiptoms, — The  disease  is  usually  announced  suddenly,  with 
spasms  in  the  hands  and  feet.  The  hand  is  cramped  to  assume  a 
posture  so  distinctive  as  to  be  called  the  position  of  tetanus.  The  fin- 
yers,  exfefifled  tqjon  their  own  Joints,  are  Jiexed  upon  the  meta- 
carptis*  The  thumb  is  fixed  against  them ;  the  wrist  is  slightly 
flexed.  Thus  the  hand  is  brought  into  the  so-called  obstetrical  hab- 
itus, as  for  introduction  into  the  uterus  to  perform  flexion.  The 
feet  ctre  extended  and  inverted^  to  assume  the  position  of  taUpes 
equino- varus.  The  toes  are  flexed,  the  knees  extended.  The  spasm 
may  extend  to  involve  the  nmscles  of  the  trinik;  in  severe  cases,  of 
the  face  ;  and  in  extreme  cases,  of  the  e^'es  and  tongue.  Sensations 
of  uHmbness  cmd  tingling  may  precede  the  spasm,  which,  wheo 
fully  developed,  is  always  attended  by  iia/yi.  The  attacks  are  par- 
o.rfjsmal  and  apparently  spontaneous.  They  may  occur  in  sleep. 
The  heightened  excitability  is  especially  observed  in  response  to  a 
lilow.  A  tap  upon  a  muscle  is  followed  by  muscular  contraction. 
This  quick  response  constitutes  the  so-called  Trousseau  phenomenon. 
The  compression  of  a  nerve,  in  the  act  of  compressing  an  artery,  pro- 
duces spasmodic  contraction  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes.  Some* 
times  this  phenomenon  is  absent.  Electric  excitfibility  is  so  much 
heightened  that  a  current  from  a  single  cell  produces  contraction. 
The  disease  is  intermittent,  remittent,  or  more  or  less  continuous ;  il 
may  last  but  a  few  da3^s  or  continue  for  several  weeks,  in  exceptional 
eases  for  several  months.     Recurrence  is  not  infrequent. 

The  prognosis  is  favorable.  Tetany  is  distinguished  from  tetanus 
by  the  cause  of  tetany^ — diarrhoea,  lactation,  and  exposure  to  cold  ;  by 
the  occurrence  of  spasm  fli-st  in  the  hantls  and  feet.  Tetanus  bt^ns 
m  the  jaws.     The  obstetrical  posture  of  the  hand  is  peculiar  to 
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tetany.     Hysteria  is  unilateral ;  tetany  is  always  bilateral.     Epilepsy 
is  attended  with  loss  of  consciousness  and  clonic  convulsions. 

Treatment  is  the  relief  of  the  cause.  Diarrhoea  is  arrested  by* 
appropriate  means ;  lactation  is  stopped ;  rickets  is  relieved  with 
phosphorus  and  cod-liver  oil.  Severe  spasms  may  call  for  chloral, 
or  even  subcutaneous  injections  of  morphia ;  milder  cases  yield  to 
the  bromides,  half  a  drachm  in  a  glass  of  water  three  times  a  day. 
In  nocturnal  tetany  no  remedy  is  so  useful  as  a  dose  of  digitalis  at 
bedtime  (Gowers). 
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ing  the  water  to  wash  away  everything  else.  The  twigs  mth  their 
aneurism,  like  grains  of  i*ed  sand  or  minute  drops  of  blood,  float  out 
to  become  manifest.  As  many  as  two  hundred  aneiuisms  have  l»een 
counted  in  a  single  brain,  rupture  of  any  of  which  produces  apo- 
plexy. TliG  teudency  of  the  -condition  to  recurrence  is  thus  ex- 
plained. The  break  is  sudden,  but  the  process  which  leads  to  it  is 
slow,  requiring  months  and  years  for  its  full  development. 

Any  vessel  in  the  brain,  the  gi-eat  vessels  at  the  base  of  the 
brain,  arteries  of  the  circle  of  Willis,  or  their  immediate  branches* 
may  break.  The  rupture  occurs  most  frequently  in  branches  of 
these  last- mentioned  branches  in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  Hsem- 
orrhage  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  brain  substance.  It  does  oc* 
cur  most  frequently  about  the  great  ganglia  and  the  island  uf  ReiL 
A  branch  of  the  middle  cerebral  artery  breaks  so  often  as  to  have 
been  called  by  Charcot  the  artery  of  hiemorrhage.  Hreniorrb^ge 
may  0ccur  in  the  cortical  substance,  in  the  p<jns,  medulla,  most  rarely 
in  the  cerebellum.  The  (juantity  of  blood  ^vhich  may  e8cai>e  varies: 
a  drop  or  two  may  exude,  or  such  a  mass  be  poured  out  as  to  tear 
up  the  brain  substance,  break  into  the  ventricles,  and  form  a  pool  in 
the  brain.  Blood  may  pour  out  en  inasse  at  once,  or  may  <x>ze  out 
graduidly  ;  or  haemorrhage  may  cease,  to  recur  again  and  again. 

Should  the  patient  survive  the  shock  and  pressure,  the  clot  under- 
goes the  same  subsocpient  changes  as  in  other  paiis  of  the  b<:Hiy.  It 
may  b<K*ome  encysted  and  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  brain.  Its 
contents  may  Ife  transformed  into  a  clear  tluid.  Such  cysts  are  fre- 
quently seen  upon  autopsy.  The  blood  may  be  entirely  absorbed, 
when  connective  tissue  may  fill  up  the  breach  to  leave  a  scar,  dis- 
coveralile  also  on  autopsy.  8h'ght  losses  of  brain  substance  may  be 
substituted  by  other  cells  and  little  or  no  damage  may  be  left^  The 
slightest  loss  is  usually  appreciated  by  the  patient  as  loss  of  enei^ 
— so  many  battery  cells  have  been  cut  out. 

Sometimes  irritative  changes  set  in  ;  sometimes  secondary  de- 
generation takes  place  about  the  clot ;  and  the  process  may  extern! 
to  the  pons,  medulla,  and  cord,  with  consequent  impairment  or  loss 
of  function.  It  is  rare  that  a  lesion  may  disappear  to  leave  no  trace, 
A  severe  lesion  may  take  life  at  once,  or  the  patient  may  be  pars- 
l^'zed  and  recover  to  suffer  subsequent  attacks. 

Sf/mjjtoms.—An  attj^k  of  haemorrhage  announces  itself »  as  a 
rule,  without  symptoms.  The  patient  is  pursuing  his  onlinarr 
avocation  when  he  is  suddetthj,  wnthout  warnings  stricken  down* 
In  a  few  cases  there  may  be  premonitions— lieadacbe,  vertigo,  neu- 
ralgic pains.  Premonitions  occur  more  frequently  in  conneotioii 
with  kidney  disease,  and  have  been,  in  the  histoiy  of  the  indi\idual, 
frequently  present  before.     Sometimes  the  atttick  occurs  in  sleep. 
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It  occurs  frequently  in  the  bath.  It  may  be  directly  provoked  by 
emotion,  or  a  strain,  as  at  stool.  In  certain  cases  there  is  felt  a 
sensation  of  numbness,  lameness,  in  an  arm  or  leg.  Sometimes  the 
patient  rises  to  fall  unconscious ;  or  is  able  to  go  about,  to  reach 
home  and  go  to  bed,  and  send  for  a  physician  before  the  lapse  into 
coma.  These  cases  have  been  denominated  ** ingravescent''  apo- 
plexy. Certain  cases  are  preceded  by  violent  pain  in  the  head. 
The  first  signs  may  precede  the  coma  by  several  days  These  vary- 
ing conditions  may  be  explained  by  the  quantity  and  rapidity  of  the 
haemorrhage.  More  frequently  the  patient  is  found  unconscious^ 
totally  paralyzed,  bereft  of  sensation,  in  whatever  position  he  may 
have  fallen,  in  a  state  of  profound  coma.  The  face  may  be  flushed, 
dark  or  pallid,  or  cyanotic  ;  sometimes  it  is  covered  with  sweat, 
which  must  be  constantly  mopped  away.  The  surface  may  be  cold 
or  hot.  The  pulse  may  be  full  and  bounding — this  is  especially  the 
ca.se  in  kidney  disease ;  or  feeble  and  fluttering,  as  aft^r  a  profound 
shock.  The  pupils  may  be  dilated  or  contracted  ;  they  are  most  fre- 
quently dilated,  especially  in  profuse  or  ventricular  haemorrhage ; 
they  may  be  contracted  to  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  especially  in 
haemorrhage  in  the  pons;  they  may  be  unequal — but  whether  di- 
lated, contracteil,  or  unequal,  they  are  always  irresponsive  to  light. 

Respiration  is  stertorous;  the  patient  snores.  The  cheeks  flap. 
The  alae  nasi  may  be  sucked  in  by  inspiration.  The  lips  are  blown 
out  with  expiration.  Respiration  is  usually  retarded ;  its  rhythm 
is  often  irregular ;  it  sometimes  stops  and  is  resumed  with  a  series 
of  more  rapid  acts,  preceded  by  one  longer-drawn  inspiration — the 
Cheyne-Stokes  respiration.  The  lunbs,  lifted  from  the  body,  fall 
like  dead  weights.  The  dischargas  may  be  voided  involuntarily  and 
unconsciously  ;  more  often  they  are  retained  and  must  be  voided 
artificially. 

The  coma  and  paralysis  may  last  for  several  hours,  the  greater  part 
of  a  day,  or  several  days.  During  this  period  the  patient  is  uncon- 
scious of  everything  about  him.  The  sound  of  a  familiar  voice,  as  of 
a  wife  or  child,  may  excite  a  responsive  groan  or  mutter.  The  patient 
may  be  able  to  swallow.  Deglutition  is  usually  impossible  at  first,  and 
imperfect  for  some  time.  Gradually  there  is  dawn  of  consciousness. 
The  sound  side  moves.  Deglutition  is  less  difiicult.  Speech  is,  if 
p>ossible,  thick.  Now  it  is  seen  that  one  side  of  the  bo<ly — the  side  op- 
posite the  lesion — is  paralyzed.  There  is  h  em  ipleg  ia.  The  paralyzed 
side  18  to  all  appearance  normal  ;  it  is  usually  somewhat  cooler,  may 
sweat  more  easily  and  profusely,  but  it  is  totally  bereft  of  motion 
and  sensation.  Sensation  returns  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  or 
days,  but  motion  is  lost.  During  the  existence  of  coma,  and  in  the 
presence  of  universal  paralj'sis,  it  ma}-  have  been  impossible  to  local- 
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use  the  leBiou.  Sometimes,  however,  the  eyes  are  turned  in  tlie  same 
cHrec*tion.  They  both  luok  to  the  nght  or  left  as  far  as  may  be,  but 
always,  or  very  nearly  always,  toward  the  lesion  in  the  brain  and 
away  from  the  paralyzed  side  of  the  l3<jtdy.  This  **  conjugated  devia- 
tion of  the  eyes '"  indicates  lesion  of  the  gyrus  angularis  with  spas- 
tic contraction,  which  is  itself  a  bad  sign.  Sometimes  the  head  also 
is  twisted  over  in  the  direction  towai\i  wdiieh  the  eyes  look.  It  may 
be  brought  back  Ut  the  median  line  with  some  degree  of  force,  some- 
times with  manifest  expression  of  pain  ;  but,  left  alone^  it  returns 
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CShftwj. 

as  before.  So  the  eyes  may  be  made  to  follow  a  light  to  the  me<luuj 
line,  but  not  Ijeyond,  ^vheu  they,  too,  assume  the  former  direct i»»Tu 
The  paral^'zed  side  may  show,  instead  of  less,  more  motion*  to  con- 
stitute actual  rujiditff.  The  hand  is  found  clenched  and  fl^xe<1 
U|ion  the  forearm,  the  forearm  upon  the  arm*  Less  fi*equently  the 
foot  is  extended  and  inverted.  This  rigidity  may  come  on  early 
during  the  coma,  or  within  a  few  days  after  the  stroke,  or  later 
after  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  weeks.    Whether  the  rigidity  U*  early 
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or  late,  it  constitutes  always  a  bad  sign.  Early  rigidity  speaks 
against  recovery  with  life,  late  rigidity  against  recovery  of  use  of 
the  limb. 

Dia{/nosis, — Haemorrhage  may  at  times  be  diflFerentiated  from 
embolus  by  the  fact  that  embolus  occurs  more  particulariy  in 
adolescence  and  maturity,  and  in  consequence  of  rheumatism  or 
some  infection  which  has  produced  a  lesion  of  the  heart.  The  heari; 
may  be  foimd  enlarged  in  its  diameters,  and  changes  may  be  audible 
in  its  sounds.  Otherwise  haemorrhage  and  embolus  may  not  be 
separated.  Thrombus  occurs  more  particularly  in  gout,  renal  cir- 
rhosis, and  syphilis,  which  conditions  may  be  recognized  by  evi- 
dences of  these  diseases  elsewhere.  Uraemia  occurs  in  connection 
with  kidney  disease,  which  may  have  been  plain  in  the  previous  his- 
tory. Albuminuria  may  be  recognized  by  the  withdrawal  of  urine 
at  the  time  of  examination.  Uraemia  distinguishes  itself  by  the 
predominance  of  convulsions  over  comatose  states.  Alcoholism  may 
be  recognized  by  the  history  of  the  individual,  by  the  odor  of  the 
breath,  by  the  proximity  of  vomited  matter.  Great  caution  must  be 
exercised  concerning  these  things.  Mortifying  reflections  have  been 
cast  upon  medical  men  who  have  carelessly  permitted  patients  with 
organic  lesion  of  the  brain  to  be  carried  to  station  houses  as  **  dead- 
drunk.''  It  must  be  remembered  that  drunkards  are  especially 
liable  to  cerebral  haemorrhage  and  uraemic  attacks.  A  man  in  coma 
should  always  be  sent  to  a  hospital  until  his  true  condition  may  be 
ascertained.  Trauma  may  be  discovered  by  examination  of  the 
skull,  or  may  reveal  itself  later  in  the  history  of  the  case. 

Time  alone  may  accurately  determine  the  prognosis.  Most 
patients  succumb  to  the  first  stroke.  Coma  which  lasts  longer  than 
forty- eight  hours  is  usually  fatal.  The  immediate  danger  is  best 
recognized  by  means  of  the  thermometer.  There  is  time  to  make 
observations,  as  death,  though  it  may  occur  quickly,  is  never  imme- 
diate as  in  heart  disease.  In  the  initial  shock  the  temperature  falls 
one  or  two  degrees.  The  lower  it  falls  the  worse  is  the  outlook. 
It  should  begin  to  rise  in  the  reaction  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours, 
and  remain  about  100°  or  101°  for  a  few  days.  The  more  rapidly  it 
approaches  the  normal  grade  the  better  is  the  outlook.  The  dura- 
tion of  life  in  these  cases  may  be  most  accurately  determined  by  the 
thermometer.  Temperature  which  rises  from  a  level  of  100°- 102°, 
where  it  has  stayed  for  several  days,  to  105°  or  100°,  is  pre-agonal. 

What  damage  will  be  left  may  be  determined  only  by  time. 
After  a  single  stroke  individuals  have  remained  free  for  twenty 
years,  long  enough  to  have  died  of  extreme  old  age.  There  is,  how- 
ever, constant  liability  to  another  stroke  The  sword  of  Damocles 
literally  hangs  over  the  head  of  an  individual  who  has  once  suffered 
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a  cerebral  haemorrhage.  When  the  patient  recovers,  the  1^  recovejs 
first,  but  long  after  the  patient  may  go  about  on  ft»ot  the  arm  still 
swings  helpless  at  the  side.  In  genei-al,  left-sided  hemiplegias  am 
worse  than  right. 

Treatment* — A  patient  affected  with  apoplexy  should  be  placed 
in  a  recumbent  ix)sture,  the  clothes  loosened  about  the  neck  and 
IxHly,  the  body  kept  warm,  and  the  head  cool  by  cold  water  or  an  ice 
bag.     Stertor,  which  often  dei>i?nds  upon  prolapse  of  the  t*  >  ] 

occlusion  of  the  glottis  with  retlux  of  saliva,  may  be  usual  i;  ,,  y 
relieved  by  placing  the  patient  upon  the  right  side,  in  such  a  positioti 
that  the  saliva  may  drain  away  (Bowles). 

To  bleed,  or  not  to  bleed — that  is  the  question-  Venesection  was 
formerly  unanimously  employed  in  case  of  higli  arterial  tension,  A 
flut^hed  face  and  bounding  pulse  were  said  to  call  imperatively  for  the 
letting  of  blood*  This  condition  meets  its  explanation  in  our  day 
better  by  the  state  of  the  kidneys,  which  causes  the  whole  mischief 
in  tlie  heart  and  brain.  It  is  ijuestionablo  if  blood*letting  be  ever 
justifialjle  in  a  case  of  hsemorrhage  in  the  brain.  A  meningeal 
liiemc^rrhage  may  be  relieved  by  surgery.  No  drug  can  dissolve 
blood  clots  in  the  brain. 

After  the  subsidence  of  acute  symptoms/ muscles  may  be  kept 
fi*«3m  wasting  by  massage  and  faradization »  which  best  substitute 
absent  or  failing  nerve  force.  Warm  baths  always  give  great  com- 
fort. States  of  irritation  maybe  allayed  by  the  bromides,  gr,  xxx,  in 
half  a  glass  of  water.  Sleep  is  best  seeui^ed  by  trional,  gr.  xv.-xx. 
in  a  cup  of  hot  tea  at  bedtime.  Still  later  on  some  benefit  may  be 
derived  by  th«  subcutaneous  injection  of  strychnia,  preferably  the 
nitrate,  given  in  dose  of  one-one-handredth  of  a  grain,  with  the 
dosage  gradually  increased  to  tolerance.  Phosphnrus»  the  compound 
syrup  of  the  hypophosphites,  may  be  given  with  it.  Peace  of  mind, 
wheTi  possible,  is  a  great  help.  The  panorama  of  travel  may  divert 
the  mind  from  its  own  organ. 
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EpOepsy  {iTriXapt/Sdvoa^  to  seize). ^ A  fine  cortical  lesion,  charac- 
terized by  paroxysms  of  loss  of  consciousness  and  convulsions  (mo* 
mentary  tonic  and  subsequent  clonic  convulsions)  of  the  whole  body, 
with,  as  a  roks  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  which  are  irresj.)onsive  to 
light,  and  general  loss  of  the  i-etlexes.  A  subvariety  marked  by 
localized  convulsions,  unattended  with  loss  of  consciousness,  is  dis- 
*  tinguislieil  as  Jacksonian  epilepsy.  Other  states  simulating,  but 
dilTcriiig  in  essential  particulars,  are  called  epileptoid,  in  distinction 
fr<nn  the  true  disease.  Explosions  due  to  organic  disease  are  called 
symptonuitic;  they  do  not  fall  under  the  head  of  true  epilepsy. 
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History, — Ei)ilepsy  was  known  in  the  most  remote  antiquity, 
when  it  was  distinguished,  on  account  of  its  dreadful  aspect,  as  the 
sacred  disease  of  siipernatiiral  origin.     Hippocrates  wrote  an  entire 
b<x)k  "  De  Murbo  Sacro/'and  described  it,  on  account  of  its  frequency 
in  youth,  as  a  child's  disease.     The  term  epilepsy  was  not  used  by 
Hippocrates  or  Galen,  but  was  first  employed  io  the  tenth  century 
by  Avicenna,     Aret^us  and  Ccelius  Anrelianus  vividly  described  its 
Bymptomatology.     Morgagni  made  the  first  attempt  to  discover  its 
^a^natuniical  basis.     Tissot  (1770)  wrote  the  first  elaborate  monograph. 
Esquirol,   C-almeil,   thoroughly   described   the   disease.     Delasiauve 
(18-r2)  and  Schroder  van  der  Kolk  (I8r58)  again  stuclied  its  pathologi- 
jCal  anatoni}'.     Brown -Sequard,  in  his  experiments  in  the  production 
[)f  the  disease  in  animals,  produced  the  disease  by  traumata.    Jack* 
'  son  eliminated  a  sjiecial  form.     Ferrier  and  Horsley  recommended 
,      and  practised  the  exsection  of  cortical  substance  of  the  brain  in 
treatment. 

EtioJogij, — Epilepsy  is  a  chronic  affection  which  consists  of  an 
»^  underlying   condition   and  characteristic   paroxysmal   explosions  of 
^■^ery  short  duration,  with   varying  intervals  of  complete  absence. 
^^The  underlying  condition  is  induced  by  various  causes:  1.  Heredity 
in  one-third  of  the  cases,  wherein  the  disease  may  alternate  with  other 
'       neuroses.     Thus  insanity,  hysteria,  alcoholism,  migraine,  may  ap* 
I       pear  in  the  posterity  as  epilepsy.     In  one  case  recorded  by  Gowers 
fourteen  membtTS  of  a  family  were  epileptic  in  the  course  of  four 
l       generations.     Hereditary  forms  occur  before  twenty,     2,  vt^c/ three- 
s—fourths of  all  cases  begin  before  twenty,  one-half  between  ten  and 
^ptwenty,  one-eighth  under  three  years  of  age.     3.  Sex ;  females  ai*e 
j'  rather  more  frequently  alfeeted,  in  the  propoiiion  of  six  to  five,     4, 
Trauma.     Epilepsy-  may  l>e  ^i^cquired  by  injury  of  peripheral  nerves, 
1      by  disease  of  intei'nal  organs,  especially  the  brain.     Proof  of  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  disease  by  injury  was  furnished  in  the  experiments 
^^  of  Brown-Sequard,  especially  \\ath  guinea-pigs.     In  these  animals 
^feblows  upon  the  head  produce  convulsionSp  which  subside  to  leave  the 
^VAnimal  in  apparent  health.     Certain  regions  of  the  surface  of  the 
^Fl)ody  now  become  so  sensitive  as,  when  irritated,  to  produce  epilepti- 
form convulsions.     The  cheek  and  front  of  the  neck^region  of  dis- 
tribution of  the  trigeminus  and  occipital   nerves — ^constitute  these 
so-called  epileptogenous  zones.     The  curious  fact  was  now  observed 
that  the  progeny  of  these  artificially  epileptic  animals  inherit  the 
idisea-se.     When  both  parents  had  been  made  epileptic,  no  one  of  the 
^oung  escaped.     5.  Epileps}^  ma}^  also  be  excited  directly  by  disease 
the  brciin  and  spina i  cord^  in  which  are  situated  certain  centres, 
tlie  excitation  of  which  produces  comrulsions,  and,  through  the  vas<j- 
motors,  spasmodic  occlusion  of  the  arteries,  especially  of  the  brain. 
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0.  Epilepsy  may  be   excited  by  gross  irritation  of  the  cortical 

aubslance.  These  cases  are  distitigmshed  by  forcible  nio%^enient  of 
a  particular  member  innervated  from  the  seat  of  ii'ritation.  A  more 
extensive  irritation  involves  also  the  opposite  side,  or  more  extensive 
grony>s  of  muscles,  or  the  whole  body.  7*  Chemical  fK»isnns,  alcohol^ 
eBfXHially  absinthe,  urea,  toxines  (eclampsia),  etc,,  prmluce  epileptic 
or  e}rtleptiform  attacks. 

True  epile{>sy,  however,  requires  the  exclusion  of  all  discoverablL* 
organic  disease  or  chemical  |K)i8on.  Epilepsy,  as  a  neurosis,  m- 
called,  /.p.,  a  disease  without  discoverable  lesion,  is  assmued  to  de- 
jjend  upon  discharging  lesions  from  cortical  centres  rendered  instaUe 
of  nerve  force  by  heredity  or  acquisition.  This  instability  or  irrita- 
V»ility  of  nerve  cells  or  centres  constitutes  the  underlying  condition* 
which  may  be  definitely  detennined  in  about  one-third  of  cases. 

The  immediate  explosion  is  produced  by  some  exciting  cause. 
Infantile  cases  are  generally  due  to  rickets.  They  are  nsunlly 
ascribed  to  dentition,  defect  or  delay  in  which  is  chiefly  caused  by 
rickets.  In  very  early  life  fright  is  a  fretiuent  cause,  but  the  fright 
is  often  overlooked  or  forgotten  because  of  the  long  interval  wbicb 
may  follow.  Wliere  the  fit  follows  the  fright  immediately  it  is 
hysterical  rather  than  epileptic.  The  fii-st  outbreak  may  be  caused 
by  some  infections  diseAise,  especially  by  scarlet  fever  with  and 
without  nephritis,  more  rarely  measles,  and  still  more  rarely  by 
typhoid  fever.  Cases  which  develop  later  in  hfe  may  owe  their  ori- 
gin to  poisoning  by  alcobtjl,  tobacco,  or  other  excess  or  dissipation. 
Sypliilis  is  a  frccjueot  cause  of  symptomatic  epilepsy.  Any  one  of 
these  exciting  causes  may  suffice  to  produce  epilepsy  in  the  presence 
of  the  underlying  state. 

Epilepsy  shows  itself  in  two  distinct  forms,  as  major  and  minor 
attacks,  the  so-called  grand  and  petit  maL  In  the  major,  which 
constitutes  the  common  form  of  the  disease,  the  attack  is  usually 
preceded  by  a  distinct  sensation  known  as  the  anra.  The  aura  wa^ 
described  by  Galen  as  a  cool  breath  or  breeze  which  stai^ted  in  the 
extremity  and  travelled  to  the  brain,  where  it  produced  the  loss  of 
consciousness  and  convulsions.  Such  an  am*a  is  present  in  only  the 
minority  of  cases.  But  some  pecuhar  sensation  or  impression,  m 
affecting  the  sensitive,  vaso-motor,  or  motor  nerves,  the  8i)ecial  senses, 
Or  the  mind  itself,  is  observed  in  at  least  half  of  all  the  cases.  The 
se7isitive  aura  may  show  itself  as  a  paresthesia,  |.>ain,  or  anresthe 
sia  in  some  part  of  the  lx>dy,  especially  the  extremities,  the  toe.  tb<^ 
thumb,  the  epigastrium,  whence  it  travels  rapidly  to  the  head  or 
heart.  The  vaso-motor  aura  is  distiTiguished  as  a  flushing  i^r  p^dlor 
or  mottling  of  the  face  or  otlier  part  of  the  surface.  The  motor  aum 
shows  itself  in  twitching  motions  of  individual  muscles  or  groups  of 
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miiscles,  grimaces,  sudden  spasms  of  the  extremities,  contortions 
of  the  head,  trunk,  circular  movements,  stoppages  of  speech,  etc. 
The  aura  of  special  sense  concerns  especially  sight  and  hearing, 
as  flashes,  sparks  of  light,  sudden  darkness,  displa}'  of  colors,  espe- 
cially of  red,  or  noises,  a  roll  of  thunder,  rumble  of  wagons,  tin- 
nitus, sounds  of  voices,  etc.  Hallucinations  may  be  thus  produced. 
Sauvages  saw  a  woman  to  whom  everything  was  magnified  ;  a  phy- 
sician's watch  was  a  cartwheel,  etc.  Per  contra,  Hammond  saw  a 
case  in  which  for  a  certain  period  everything  was  reduced  in  size. 
Aurse  of  smell  and  taste  are  much  more  infrequent,  as  is  also  j^sychi- 
cal  aura,  which  shows  itself  as  a  sudden  confusion,  incapacity,  or 
excitement. 

Neither  the  absence  nor  the  presence  of  the  aura  absolutely  indi- 
cates an  attack.  In  at  least  half  the  cases  all  aura  is  absent.  The 
absence  of  aura  in  these  cases  may  be  attributed  to  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  stroke.  There  is  no  time  for  the  perception  of  an  aura, 
which  would  require  at  least  the  fraction  of  a  second.  Interesting 
are  those  cases  in  which  an  aura  may  be  intercepted  or  cut  off  and 
an  explosion  prevented.  Thus  a  boy  carried  a  string  in  his  ix)cket, 
with  which,  by  quickly  winding  it  about  his  thumb,  he  could  often 
prevent  an  attack.  The  swallowing  of  a  handful  of  salt  may  inter- 
cept a  stomach  aura  in  the  same  way.  Firm  pressure  upon  a  particu- 
lar part  of  the  body,  as  against  a  mantelpiece  or  piece  of  furniture, 
may  have  the  same  result.  Subsec^uent  attack  after  such  interrup- 
tion is  wont  to  be  more  severe. 

Symptoms, — The  attack  proper  occurs  like  a  seizure,  suddenl}'. 
The  patient,  in  whatever  situation  or  position,  sinks  unconscious  to 
the  ground.  The  fall  ma}^  be  attended  or  preceded  by  a  cry,  a  pecu- 
liar, indescribable  groan,  of  which  the  patient  is  unaware,  though  it 
is  said  that  he  sometimes  hears  and  remembers  it.  The  epileptic  cry 
is  a  mechanical  expression  of  air  from  the  chest  through  a  spasmodi- 
cally contracted  glottis;  but,  with  or  without  the  cry,  the  patient  falls 
as  if  stricken  by  lightning,  falls  precipitately,  and,  from  prejwnder- 
ance  of  weight,  usually  forward  uj>on  the  face.  There  is  total 
abolition  of  ei^ery  sense  and  sensation,  hence  damage  is  often  in- 
flicted by  the  fall  itself.  Patients  have  been  drowned  in  a  tub  of 
water,  or  more  frequently  burned  by  fall  into  a  fire,  until  the  face, 
feet,  or  other  part  of  the  body  have  become  charred.  At  the  moment 
of  the  stroke  the  face  is  blanched  from  spasmodic  closure  of  the  arte- 
ries. Delasiauve  had  the  oi)port unity  to  see  during  an  ophthalmo- 
scopic examination  the  same  blanching  of  the  retina  at  the  moment 
of  attack.  In  this  moment  of  pallor  the  whole  body  is  rigid.  There 
is  for  a  few  seconds  a  complete  tonic,  tetanic  spasm.  The  breath 
stops,  the  heart's  action  is  arrested. 
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Almost  at  once  the  scene  changes.  The  face  flushes,  the  co 
deepens  sometimes  t^^  the  deepest  cyanosis,  the  vessels  stand  out 
the  neck,  the  eyes  protrude,  as  Aret^eus  said*  like  those  of  a  strangu* 
lated  bulK  and  contmlsions,  more  or  less  violent,  agitate  the  entire 
body.  The  convulsions  distinguish  themselves  by  their  tumultuous 
character.  The  head  is  tossed  from  side  to  side,  the  eyes  roll  in  their 
orbits;  the  tongue  is  protruded  and  withdrawn:  it  is  often  caught  and 
cut  between  the  teeth,  so  that  the  siiliva,  churned  into  foam*  is  tinged 
with  blood  and  oozes  out,  thus  colored,  upon  the  face.  The  discharge 
may  be  voided  unconsciously.  The  pupils  are  usually  dilated,  some- 
times contracted;  they  are  always  irresponsive  :  ^^iih  returning 
consciousness  they  may  show  for  several  minutes  altenmte  contrac- 
tion and  dilatation  every  few  seconds.     As  the  con^^ulsions  progress 
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the  body  becomes  covered  with  ^^v --^t  ni-Mlii^illv  in  the  course  of  a 
few  minutes,  though  the  time  i>ectators,  the 

convulsions  grow  weaker,  while  tlie  iosi^  uf  cuiiboioiLsness  still  i>er- 
sists.  With  the  entire  subsidence  of  the  convulsions  some  degrei*  of 
consciousness  returns.  The  patient,  dull  and  exhausted,  may  fall 
into  deep  sleep,  from  which  he  awakens  without  the  slightest  f^col* 
lection  of  the  attack. 

Tiiere  is  every  variety  in  the  frequency  of  recurrence.  Attacks 
may  occur  only  at  intervals  of  years.  The  first  attacks  are, 
rule,  the  furthest  apart ;  subsequent  attacks  have  shorter  interva 
Attacks  may  occur  daily  or  may  be  repeated  several  times  a  day. 
Such  frequency  of  attack  is  usually  due  to  organic  disease. 

Epilepsia  minor,  pet  ft  tiftih  shuws  itself  in  much  greater  variety 
of  form.     A  common  expression  is  a   very  temporary  arrest  or 
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obscurity  of  consciousness  with  preservation  of  automatic  control. 
The  attack  may  consist  of  a  staggering  step  or  two  upon  the  street; 
of  a  fall  of  the  hand  in  writing,  to  leave  a  scrawl  upon  the  page;  of 
a  momentary  vacant  stare  or  gaze  into  vacancy  ;  of  a  sudden  falhng 
asleep  with  the  eyes  open  (narcolepsy) ;  of  a  sensation  of  faintness 
or  vertigo,  with  twitchings  or  convulsions  of  individual  muscles  or 
groups  of  muscles  in  the  face,  trunk,  or  extremities  ;  or  the  various 
disturbances  which  have  been  described  among  the  aurse.  Among 
these  conditions  are  curious  psychical  disturbances.  A  patient 
under  the  observation  of  the  author  left  his  bed  in  the  hospital,  ran 
Tip  the  track  of  an  inclined  plane  in  the  vicinit}',  jumped  from  a 
great  height  to  the  street  below,  and  was  brought  back  in  a  mangled 
state.  In  these  states  of  minor  epilepsy  crimes  may  be  committed — 
suicide,  homicide— without  motive  and  without  remorse.  Strange 
dual  mental  states  occur.  Patients  have  left  home  and  have  been 
:found  in  distant  cities  or  countries,  travelling  meanwhile  without 
xnishap.  Eccentricities  are  not  infrequent.  Incongruities,  even  in- 
decencies, may  be  committed.  The  patient  may  pass  water  or  pre- 
pare in  public  for  the  act  of  defecation,  etc.  Between  epilepsy  and 
insanit)",  between  neurosis  and  psjxhosis,  it  ma}'  be  impossible  to 
draw  the  line.  The  disease  of  the  brain  may  be  the  cause  of  both. 
Especially  characteristic  of  epilepsy  are  dulness  \vith  poverty  of 
speech,  defects  of  memory",  acts  of  cruelty.  These  states  may  occur 
also  after  the  major  attacks  in  the  condition  of  stupor,  where  the 
mind  is  still  hazy;  and  periods  of  maniacal  excitement  in  which 
patients  become  dangerous  are  not  infrequent,  so  that  proof  of  the 
existence  of  epilepsy  often  suffices  in  a  court  of  law  to  secure  ex- 
emption from  punishment  for  crime,  on  the  ground  of  irresponsi- 
bility. The  door  is  open  here  for  much  miscarriage  of  justice.  The 
performance  of  definite  acts  with  the  loss  of  regard  of  consequences 
is  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  the  intellectual  centres  are  held  in  abey- 
ance, while  the  lower  automatic  centres  continue  to  act.  Thus  an 
architect  has  been  known  to  walk  a  scaffolding  or  gutter  at  great 
height  without  losing  balance  ;  a  cabman  to  drive  his  vehicle  through 
crowded  streets  without  accident.  Mishaps  may  occur  in  these  pro- 
cedures. Patients  thus  affected  are  liable  to  pocket  things  which  do 
not  belong  to  them.  Gowers  speaks  of  a  patient  who  mistook  a 
dinner  table,  on  another  occasion  the  shelves  of  a  cupboard,  for  a 
staircase. 

Mental  degeneration  occurs  also  in  certain  cases  in  the  inter- 
paroxysmal  state,  sometimes  as  loss  of  memory  or  control,  restless- 
ness, irritabiUty,  and  perverted  morale.  The  intellect  is  usually 
unaflfected  at  first,  but  becomes  dull  and  blimted  with  successive 
attacks,  and  with  rapidity  of  degradation  in  correspondence  with  the 
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frequency  and  severity  of  attacks,  so  that,  while  in  exceptional  caim 
epileptics  have  been  distiDgiiished  for  mental  vigor,  they  drift 
into  dulness  and  end  in  imbecility.  It  may  be  offered  as  a  coi 
tion  to  patients  that  epilepsy  may  exist  for  years  or  for  life,  with  at- 
tacks frequent  and  severe,  and  yet  leave  the  intellect  unimpaired. 
It  may  be  repeatetl  that  epilepsy  and  psychosis  may  have  indepen- 
dent as  well  as  common  origin,  and  that  the  psychosis  need  not  be  a 
necessary  effect  of  the  epilepsj^.  Most  of  the  cases  of  genius  said  to 
have  Vjeen  affected  with  epilepsy  (Mahomet,  Napoleon,  etc.)  w«« 
prol>ably  only  cases  of  aggravated  hysteria. 

Diagnosis, — In  marked  fonns  epilepsy  may  not  be  mistaken. 
Tlie  aura;  the  cry;  tlie  stroke  with  its  loss  of  consciousness  and  total 
alH>htion  of  motion  and  sensation;  the  subsequent  convulsions,  which 
cease  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  to  leave  the  patient  drowsy  and 
dull  ;  with  tlie  complete  interval,  sufficiently  distinguish  the  disease* 
Enuresis  nocturna,  ecchymoses  of  the  conjunctivae,  morning  head- 
ache or  heaviness,  may  indicate  nocturnal  attacks*  Lighter  cases  of 
petit  mal  are  often  overlooked.  They  may  be  usually  recognized 
by  the  arrest  of  consciousness  with  the  subsequent  mental  dulness, 
by  the  existence  in  certain  cases  of  an  aura,  and  by  the  condition  of 
the  interval.  The  diagnosis  may  be  difficult  in  childhood,  where  re- 
flex convulsions  are  fixHpient.  Time  only  may  clear  up  certain  cases?. 
Hysteria  may  closely  simidate  epilepsy.  The  age  and  sex  of  the 
patient  may  be  distinguishing  points.  Epilepsy  occurs  tirst  mo&i 
frequently  in  childhood  ;  hysteria,  first  at  i>ul)erty.  The  attack  of 
epilep&y  occurs  without  apparent  cause,  while  hysteria  superveiieti 
upon  some  emotional  disturbance.  The  various  aur^  of  epflep^ 
all  differ  materially  from  the  mental  disturbances,  palpitation,  chok- 
ing sensations,  which  aTmounce  the  advent  of  an  attack  of  hysteria. 
Epilepsy  begins  suddenly,  hysteria  gradually.  The  attack  in  epi- 
lepsy is  often  preceded  by  a  cry,  which  occurs  but  once  :  hystericjil 
patients  may  cry  out  mure  or  less  continuously  dimng  an  att^ick. 
The  spasms  of  epilepsy  differ  from  the  struggles  of  hysteria  :  they 
are  wholly  involuntary,  irregular,  and  of  very  short  duration.  Tha 
movements  of  h^-steria  are  more  purposive,  more  careful  of  injuiy 
or  exposure.  Opisthotonos  may  be  more  or  less  persistent  in  hys- 
teria, an<l  the  convulsions  in  general  are  of  much  longer  duration. 
Involuntary  discbarges,  frequent  in  epilepsy,  never  occur  in  h}^ 
teria.  Loss  of  the  i-etlexes  in  the  height  of  the  attack  is  prtM>f  of 
epilepsy^  but  presence  of  the  reflexes  does  not  entirely  exclude  it 
(Jrganic  distmse  of  the  brain  (syphiUs),  uraBmia,  etc.,  are  separated 
by  other  signs  of  these  conditions. 

The  prognosis  regarding  life  is  favorable*  regarding  recorenrll 
unfavorable.     The  patient  may  die  in  a  fit.     Death  ocreurs  more  fi^* 
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qnently  from  accident.  The  disease  has  no  tendency  to  spontaneous 
termination.  Individual  cases  may  recover.  The  chances  of  recov- 
ery become  less  with  advancing  age.  Recovery  is  not  uncommon  in 
childhood,  but  is  rare  after  puberty. 

Treatment, — Every  case  of  epilepsy  must  be  studied.  Sources 
of  reflex  origin  are  to  be  removed.  Attention  here  must  be  directed 
especially  to  aflFections  of  the  stomach  and  uterus.  Irritating  cica- 
trices may  be  excised.  Scrupulous  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
habits  of  Ufe.  Excesses  with  food,  alcohol,  must  be  corrected.  Ad- 
dress must  be  had  to  the  underljung  state.  Treatment  is  directed 
to  the  relief  of  the  attack  and  prevention  of  the  convulsions.  Dur- 
ing the  convulsions  the  patient  should  be  let  alone.  Only  so  much 
restraint  should  be  used  as  to  prevent  accident  from  fracture  of  bone 
or  dislocation  of  joints.  A  cork,  knife  handle,  may  be  inserted  be- 
tween the  teeth  to  prevent  mutilation  of  the  tongue.  Clothing 
should  be  loosened  about  the  body.  Attempts  to  cut  the  attack 
short  with  anaesthetics  are  useless.  The  subsecjuent  condition  of 
the  patient  is  better  after  a  full  explosion  of  the  disease. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  disease  proper  two  remedies  assume  pro- 
minence, the  bromides  and  atropia.  The  bromides  are  best  admin- 
istered largely  diluted,  and  in  dose  and  frequency  of  repetition  ac- 
cording to  the  age  of  the  patient  and  frequency  and  severity  of  the 
disease.  Of  the  various  preparations  the  bromide  of  potassium  is 
the  most  effective.  The  remedy  is  administered  in  dose  varj^ing 
from  fifteen  to  forty  grains  once  or  twice  a  day,  preferably  in  a 
glass  of  soda  water  night  and  morning,  increasing  up  to  tolerance. 
Its  eflBcacy  may  be  heightened  by  administration  with  some  bitter 
infusion,  as  the  infusion  of  absinthe  3  ij.-iv.  per  dose.  Acne  is  best 
avoided  by  the  use  of  arsenic,  liquor  potass®  arsenitis,  gtt.  ij.-v. 
with  each  dose  of  the  bromide,  and  by  frequent  washing  with  soap. 
As  a  rule  the  patients  do  the  best  who  show  the  least  acne.  The 
general  rule  in  treatment  is  to  ascertain  the  smallest  dose  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  attacks,  and  cut  the  quantit}^  down.  The  ad- 
ministration of  such  quantities  as  produce  mental  dulness  and  drow- 
siness is  unjustifiable  except  in  the  most  extreme  cases.  Each  case 
must  be  studied  also  in  this  regard.  Attacks  which  are  persistent 
under  small,  have  yielded  under  large,  doses.  The  remedy  must 
be  used  with  regularity  for  months,  sometimes  for  years.  Atropia, 
solution  gr.  i.-  3  i.,  is  given  in  dose  of  gtt.  ij.-v.  three  or  four  times 
a  day  or  up  to  tolerance;  then  the  quantity  is  to  be  reduced  and 
kept  within  these  limits.  Atropia  addresses  itself  to  the  underlying 
state.  Borax  may  be  tried  next,  beginning  with  a  small  dose,  gr. 
v.-xv.,  and  increasing,  in  the  absence  of  gastro-intestinal  irritation. 
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to  3i.-iss.     Borax  is  best  administered  with  glycerin  and  srrup  of 
orange  peel  ;  thus  : 

U  SixUi  bonicis , ,..,..., ..,lij, 

Gljcennav.... ,,..,f,5i}. 

Sjmpi  auiQDtii  corticis.. , .|L 

galep ,..,, ......Jiij 

M.    S,  Begin  with  tablespoouful  do^ea. 

Should  these  remedies  fail,  resort  may  be  had  next  to  zinc,  whi 
is  best  given  in  the  form  of  the  lactate  in  dose  of  ten  to  fifteen 
grains  three  times  a  day.  With  the  failui-e  of  all  these  means  the 
praetititHior  may  experiment  with  a  host  of  remedies  recommended 
in  the  nifiteria  raedica.  Cases  iineou trolled  by  the  bromides  or  atro- 
pia  are  usually  unamenable  to  rehef.  The  knife  of  the  surgeon  is  a 
dernier  ressort,  jin^titiod  only  in  cases  of  threatening  degradation  of 
the  mind*     Thus  far  the  results  are  discouraging. 

TUMOR  OF  THE    BRAIN- 

Tumor  of  the  bmin  is  a  growth  which,  springing  from  the  enve- 
lopes or  arising  in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  producas  a  train  of 

s^'mptoms  according  to  its  situation^ 
character^  and  extent ;  most  fre- 
quently' intense  headache,  ambly- 
opia or  amaurosis,  choked  disc,  rec* 
tigo,  vomiting,  convulsions,  pam- 
lysis  of  various  cerebral  nerves 
successively,  with  or  without  dw- 
turbance  of  the  intolleot. 

The  construction  and  composi- 
tion of  tumors  vary  greatly*.  Ju- 
berculosis  and  syphilis  are  molt 
frequent  causes.  These  gn>wths 
spring  from  the  bones  or  membraneSj  or  develop  in  the  substanre 
of  the  brain.  Xext  ranks  glioma  (yXiat,  glue),  a  whitish  or  more 
or  less  vascular  growth,  hard  or  soft  in  consistence,  acconling  to  tfa© 
amount  of  connective  tissue^  varying  in  size  from  a  cherry  to  a  fiatt 
and  situated  most  fretjuently  in  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  GliomaUl 
are  distinguishetl,  from  their  composition  or  combination,  as  angieo- 
tatic,  myxomatous,  antl  sarcomatous,  composed  respectively  of  bigblj 
vascular  tissue  with  tortuous  vessels,  or  of  mucous  tissue,  or  abun- 
dant cells  antl  sparse  connective  tissue,  flliomata  are  also  distin- 
guished l>y  slow  growth,  liabilitj^  to  haemorrhage,  wth  occjisioiuil 
tendency  to  fatty  degeneration  and  atrojihy.  Next  in  the  oriU»r  of 
ffetpuMicy  is  the  sarcoma,  which  is  again  distinguished  astheaugio- 
sarcoma    and  myxoma  or    an gio-myxo  sarcoma.     Primary  carci- 
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of  ecrel>ditim  (fjowi^rHJ. 
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noma  is  rare ;  secondary  (metastatic)  is  more  frequent.  Peculiar 
growths,  which  result. from  the  aggregation  of  numerous  minute,  ir- 
regular, shining  masses  like  mother-of-pearl,  constitute  the  choles- 
teatoma, which  arises  from  degenerated  epidermic  cells  arranged 
concentrically  about  a  nucleus.  More  infrequent  is  the  angioma, 
composed  almost  entirely  of  vessels.  Still  rarer  are  the  .^6ro;/m, 
enchondroma,  lipoma,  and  osteoma,  terms  which  indicate  the 
chatacter  of  the  growths.  Inasmuch  as  the  symptoms  of  brain 
tumor  are  wholly  due  to  pressure,  distention  of  vessels  and  aneurism 
of  the  cerebral  arteries  must  be  included  under  this  head.  The  arte- 
ries mast  freijuentl}'  aflFected  are  the  basilar  and  middle  cerebral,  the 
left  more  fre(|uently  than  the  right.  Among  the  parasites  which 
form  growths  in  the  brain  are  the  cysticercus  and  the  echinococcus. 
JEtioloyy. — Certain  tumors,  the  angioma,  cholesteatoma,  and 
glioma,  possibly  also  fibroma,  enchondroma,  and  lipoma,  may  be 


Fio.  293.— Oliomata  of  left  hemisphere;  asterisk  marks  site  of  subcortical  growth  (Oowers). 


congenital,  or  at  least  arise  at  birth  and  develop  later.  Cohnheim 
believed  that  many  cases  are  survivals  from  foetal  life.  Childhood 
offers  the  largest  contingent  of  cases  ;  after  childhood,  the  age  from 
thirty  to  sixty;  males  more  frecjuently  than  females,  in  the  proportion 
of  3:2.  This  disproportion  exists  not  only  with  reference  to  syph- 
ilis, but  to  all  tumors.  Blows  upon  the  head  may  develop  changes 
which  are  not  confined  to  the  bones  and  membranes,  but  concern 
also  the  interior  of  the  brain.  This  fact,  with  the  more  fre<iuent 
abuse  of  alcohol,  accounts  for  the  more  frequent  affection  of  the 
male  sex. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  brain  tumor  are  general  and 
local.  They  vary  according  to  the  seat  rather  than  the  character  of 
the  lesion,  rapidity  of  gro\vth,  etc.  Symptoms  are  immediate  and 
remote,  according  as  they  result  from  direct  or  indirect  pressure. 
Tumors  in  silent  regions,  as  in  the  hemisphere  of  either  cerebrum 
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or  cereliellum,   may  show  no  symptoms.     So  tumors,  uuBuspected 

in  life,  have  been  discovered  on  autopsy.  Small  size,  slow  growth, 
may  account  for  lack  of  symptoms*  Increase  in  size  naturally  dis- 
places fluids  or  blocks  vessels,  to  lead  to  the  accumulation  of  fluids 
which  constitute  hydrojis  in  the  ventricle,  and  to  lead  to  the  ao- 
ciimuhition  of  cerebru-spinal  fiLiid  in  the  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve. 
Softening  about  the  tumor  develo}>s  symptoms  of  irritation.  The 
most  frecjuent  of  the  general  symptoms  are  earhj  fatigue,  associated 
often  with  depression  or  inelancholy,  in  use  of  the  brain,  whether 
for  mental  or  phyhical  labor.  The  most  constant  si^  is  hemiacht^, 
intvnse  and  )ii*rsi stunt.  It  is  felt  especially  in  the  re^on  of  the  fore- 
head, temples,  and  occijnit,  though  the  situation  of  the  pain  does 
not  necessarily  localize  the  tumor.  The  headache  is  often  associated 
with  rertigo  and  vomiting — cerebral  vomiting,  which  occun*  with- 
out nausea  and  without  reference  to  food.  In  the  midst  of  symptom* 
of  apparently  trivial  character  coHVulsions  may  suddenly  supervene. 
They  are  epileptiform  in  type,  from  anfemia  the  result  of  reflex  spasm 
of  the  cerebral  arteries,  iJulne.'ss,  stupor,  retanlatiou  of  piihe  and 
respiration,  are  e\idences  of  direct  pressure  upon  the  brain.  Along 
with  these  symptoms  there  shows  itself,  as  a  rule,  the  choked  disc 
on  both  sides ;  its  early  occurrence  makes  it  a  symptom  of  much 
value.  In  these  cases  the  swollen  pai>ina  becomes  opaque  ;  its  sur- 
face is  traversed  with  dilated  arterioles  and  turtuous  veins.  It  is. 
however,  not  pathognomonic  :  neither  the  pieseuce  nor  absence  of  it 
defines  or  excludes  the  disease. 

Tlie  tumor  acts  directly  or  indirectly  in  pressure  upon  indi- 
ridual  nerves,  or  a  mass  of  brain  substance  to  cause  hemiplegia. 
Tiie  situation  of  the  growth  determines  the  affection  of  the  jiar- 
ticuUir  nerves.  The  most  frequently  aflFected  are  the  olfactory. 
optic,  abducens,  and  oculo-motor.  The  facial  is  usually  involved  in 
all  its  branches — a  point  of  value  in  differential  diagnosis.  The  tri* 
geminal  is  affected,  as  a  rule,  only,  or  most,  in  the  sensirive 
branches*  The  hypoglossus,  in  its  narrow  bed,  is  involved  on  bolh 
sides.  Hemiplegia  is  som€*times  crossed.  Electric  excitability  in 
the  affected  muscles  is  usually  at  first  increased  and  later  reduced 
The  reaction  of  degeneration  is  rare.  Paresis  and  paralysis  are 
much  more  common  than  pains  and  panesthesiae.  as  pressure  de- 
stroys rather  than  irritates.  Tumors  in  the  anterior  fossa  iiSfvfCt 
es|>eciany  the  olfactory  and  optic,  the  first  branch  of  tlie  trigeminus, 
and  the  ocido-motor  nerves.  Tumors  in  the  middle  fossa  affect  the 
optic,  cK:ulo*motor,  and  oblique,  the  abducens  and  trigeminus.  By 
indirect  pressure  they  may  produce  hemiplegia.  Tumors  in  the  ims* 
terior  fossa  ixQeet  the  trigeminus,  facial,  auditory,  glosso-phar^-n- 
geal,  pneumogastric,  and  sjiiual  accessory.     There  may  be  in  these 
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cases  tinnitus  aurium  from  irritation  of  the  auditory  nerve  ;  vomit- 
ing and  retardation  of  the  pulse  from  irritation  of  the  pneumogastric 
nerve  :  amblyopia  from  pressure  of  fluid  accumulated  in  the  ven- 
tricles. Tumors  in  the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum  show  local  con- 
vulsiofis,  monoplegias  or  hemiplegias,  with  anaesthesia  and  con- 
tractions, amblyopia,  aphasia,  etc.  Tumors  of  the  cerebellum  are 
recognized  chiefly  b}"  the  reeling  gait,  amblyopia,  affection  of 
hearing  and  smell,  occipital  headache,  etc. 

The  diagnosis  rests  chiefly  upon  the  tripod,  headache,  convul- 
sions, and  choked  disc.  It  is  further  established  by  vertigo  and 
vomiting,  retardation  of  pulse  and  circulation,  successive  involve- 
ment of  cerebral  nerves,  hemiplegia,  etc. 

Treatment, — Therapy  has  reference  only  to  tumors  of  syphilitic 
origin.  Every  case  should  have  the  benefit  of  doubt  and  be  sub- 
jected to  radical  treatment  with  mercury  and  iodine.  The  most  in- 
tense and  dangerous  symptoms  sometimes  disappear  as  by  magic 
under  the  use  of  the  iodides.  Large  doses  are  best  administered  in 
milk,  and  are  most  thoroughly  conveyed  through  the  body  with  the 
additional  use  of  mineral  waters  in  quantity.  The  effect  of  mercury 
is  best  secured  by  inunction.  Most  frequently  the  relief  which  is 
secured  is  partial  and  not  complete.  It  must  be  remembered  that, 
though  the  tumor  be  dissolved  away  to  leave  no  trace,  irreparable 
damage  to  the  brain  has  often  been  done.  Other  treatment  is  wholly 
8yniptomatic.  The  bromides  sometimes  suffice  to  hold  headaches 
under  entire  control.  Chloral  may  relieve  insomnia  or  convulsive 
manifestations,  etc.  Surgery  scores  triumplis  in  this  field  of 
meiiicine. 

ABSCESS  OF   THE   BRAIN. 

Suppuration  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  brain  substance.  It  is 
most  frequent  in  the  cerebrum,  next  in  the  cerebellum,  and  is  rare 
in  the  basal  ganglia,  the  pons  and  medulla.  The  temporo-sphenoidal 
lobe  suffers  most, because  of  proximity  to  the  ear,  disease  of  which  is 
the  most  frequent  cause  of  abscess.  The  abscess  is  single  in  four- 
fifths  of  cases. 

Etiology. — The  cause  of  brain  abscess  may  be  local  or  general. 
Nearly  three-fourths  of  cases  of  abscess  of  the  brain  are  proiluced 
by  local  causes :  nearly  one-half  by  diseases  of  the  ear,  one-fourth 
by  injury.  Other  local  causes  are  diseases  of  the  nose  and  caries  of 
bones  of  the  skull.  The  general  causes  are  for  the  most  part  metas- 
tases of  pyaemia  of  distant  origin.  Abscess  of  the  brain  occurs  at  all 
periods  of  life,  but  is  most  frequent  in  males,  in  the  proportion  of 
three  to  one. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Brain  abscesses  vary  in  size  from  a  walnut 
48 
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to  a  fist.    They  are  encapsulated  in  about  one-half  of  the  e&ses.    The 

pua  is  often  greenish,  and  is  sometimes  fetid,  Metastatic  abscesses 
are  minnte  and  multiple.  Abscesses  from  ear  disease  and  injury 
may  occupy  a  large  part  of  a  hemisphere.  An  abscess  may  burst 
into  the  ventri(des»  or  may  discharge  upon  the  surface  of  the  brain 
t*)  i>roduce  meuiDgitis. 

The  ^symptoms  may  be  latent.  Cases  have  been  reported  wher? 
abscesses  as  large  as  a  fist,  without *sign  of  disease  in  life,  have  been 
discovered  upon  autopsy.  Abscesses  in  the  fi'ontal  and  temjwro- 
sphenoidal  lobes  seldom  show  signs  at  first.  This  is  true  also  of 
abscesses  in  the  great  ganglia  at  the  base.  Tolerance  is  established 
in  abscesses  of  slow  growth.  Again,  the  disease  may  be  over- 
shadowed by  the  symptoms  of  its  cause — e»gr,,  disease  of  the  ear, 
trauma,  pyi©mia.  Pyaemia  often  shows  itself  with  such  periodicity 
of  fever  and  sweat  as  to  be  mistaken  for  malaria.  The  typhoid  furm 
of  pytemia  masks  tlie  evidence  of  brain  abscess.  Of  local  signs  the 
most  common  is  headache,  the  situation  of  which  corresponds  to  the 
seat  of  the  disease  more  frequently  than  in  tumor.  Epileptiform  ran- 
vulsions  are  not  infrotiuent.  Pared ys is  develops  in  correspondence 
with  the  site  of  the  abscess,  but  shows  itself  usually  in  the  fonii  at  a 
hemiplegia.  Paralysis  in  the  course  of,  or  in  connection  \iith,  cxm- 
vulsions  indicates  abscess  more  frequently  tlian  any  other  conditiotL 
Monoplegias  are  not  common.  The  most  frequent  monoplegia  is 
ptosis.  The  facial  and  auditory  nerves  are  affected  through  the  caries 
of  ear  disease.  Optic  neuritis,  choked  disc,  occurs,  but  is  not  so  fre- 
quent as  in  tumor.  Verii<jo  and  vomiiiiig,  with  staggering  gait 
indicate  localization  in  the  cerebellum.  Dulness,  drowsiness,  stu{)or, 
with  progressive  wreck  of  tht*  mental  faculties,  belong  among  Ik- 
later  symptoms.     Patients  usually  succumb  to  coma. 

The  diagnosis  rests  especially  upon  the  connection  with  the 
cause.  Evidences  of  ear  disease,  trauma,  or  pyaemia  may  be  found 
in  three-fourths  of  cases.  It  must  be  rememl>ered  that  abscess  of  the 
brain  occurs  in  the  distant  coiu'se  of  chronic  ear  disease.  Tumor,  a 
far  more  frequent  disease  of  the  brain,  develops  more  slowly  and 
advances  by  progressive  paralysis  of  craniid  nerves,  and  with  more 
frequent  and  intense  optic  neuritis. 

The  prognosis  is  always  grave,  but  the  danger  is  lc»s3  immediate 
in  cases  w^iere  the  abscess  develops  slowly  and  becomes  encapsulated. 
Gowers  I'eports  cases  of  abscesses,  with  calcified  walls  and  inspissated 
contents,  latent  or  quiescent  for  twenty  years. 

Treatment. — The  main  consideration  is  prophylaxis,  which  itt* 
eludes  esijecially  patient  and  persistent  treatment  of  ear  disease^  with 
general  asepsis  in  all  cases  of  trauma,  etc»  The  treatment  proper  i* 
the  evacuation  of  the  abscess  under  the  trephine,  which  the  modem 
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methods  of  localization  enable  the  surgeon  to  accomplish.     Unfortu- 
nately final  recovery  is  rare,  even  with  the  help  of  the  knife. 


LOCALIZATION  OF   LESIONS. 

Lesions  are  localized  in  the  brain  by  the  parts  of  the  body 
affected  with  symptoms.  Though  the  conclusions  are  still  indefi- 
nite, and  the  facts  of  most  value  to  the  physiologist  and  the  sur- 
geon, the  discovery  of  motor  centres  in  the  brain  marks  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  nervous  diseases.  The  pioneers  in  this  field  were 
Hughlings  Jackson,  who  contributed  his  observations  from  the 
standpoint  of  clinical  medicine,  and  Broca,  who  based  his  observa- 
tions upon  autopsies.  Experimental  investigations  followed  later  by 
Fritsch  and  Hitzig,  and  Ferrier  and  Horsley. 


Fio.  294.  -Cerebral  localisations.    Outside  view. 


Lesions  are  divided  into  irritative  and  destructive.  Irritative 
lesions  produce  spasm  and  parflDsthe.sia;  destructive  lesions  produce 
paralysis  and  ansBsthesia.  The  field  of  localization  in  the  brain  lies 
in  the  central  convolutions  and  the  paracentral  lobule.  The  cortical 
centres  of  the  hypoglossal  and  facial  nerves,  where  the  coarse  motor 
impulses  are  multiplied  or  reduced  to  finer  movements,  lie  in  the 
lower  third  of  the  anterior  central  convolution.  The  centre  for  tlie 
arm  lies  in  the  middle  third  of  the  anterior  and  part  of  the  posterior 
central  convolution.  The  centre  for  the  leg  lies  in  the  upi)er  two- 
thirds  of  the  posterior,  upper  third  of  the  anterior  convolution,  and 
the  paracentral  lobule.  The  centres  of  speech  are  situated  in  the 
frontal  lobes,  chiefly  of  the  left  hemisphere,  lesions  of  which   pro- 
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duce  aphasia  {a,  priv.,  (patty t^,  speech).  Lesiou  of  the  third  frontal 
convolation  produces  ataxic  {at,  priv.,  Ta£t?,  onler),  lesion  of  the  first 
temporal  convolution  producer  amnesic  (a^,  priv.,  ^yf}atz^  memory), 
Hpliasia.  More  extensive  lesions  of  the^  centres  produce  ag^raphia, 
inaliility  to  write,  ami  iilexia,  inability  to  i*ead.  But  anarthria,  a 
condition  in  which  the  patient  is  not  aphasic  at  alK  but  is  unable  to 
form  words  or  forms  them  badly,  depends  uiK>n,  and  is  a  most  valu- 
able 81^1  of,  Ies?;ion  of  the  |Hjn8.  Lesion  of  the  parietal  lobe  affects  the 
muftcuhir  .sense,  so  that  thu  patient  without  the  aid  of  vii^ion  loeed 
equilibrium.  Lesion  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  parietal  lolje  affects 
the  conjugated  movement  of  the  eyes— that  is»  irritation  intensifies 
the  movement  and  directs  the  eyes  to  the  seat  of  lesion,  w"hiledei^^^uc- 
tion  paralyzes  it  and  permits  the  eyes  to  rotate  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. Lesion  of  the  occipital  cortex  produces  hemianopsia.  Disease 
iir  injury  of  the  internal  t^apsule  in  its  middle  portion  affects  the  inus- 
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cles  of  the  face  and  extremities;  disease  of  the  i>osterior  portion  af- 
fects st*nsation  and  produces  com|>lete  hemiana*sthesia.  Disease  <rf 
the  crura  cei-ebeUi  produces  irritation  or  paralysis,  that  is,  spastic 
contraction  or  hemiple^a  upon  the  opposite  side,  and  affects  tb<» 
oeulu-niotor  upon  the  same  bide,  <»f  the  body.  Disease  of  the  pooi» 
usually  produces  crossed  paralysis  of  the  Ixxly  and  face — that  is,  of 
the  op|)osite  side  of  the  body  and  same  side  of  the  face.  When  the 
disease  is  exce|jtionally  situated  in  the  upper  (cerebral)  half  of  the 
pons,  above  the  decussation  of  the  facial  tibres,  the  face  is  paralvittNl 
on  the  same  side  as  the  body.  Disease  of  the  corporal  quadri^emiBt 
produces  irritation  or  paralysis  of  the  museles  of  the  eye.  Affecticni 
of  t!ie  anterior  pair  is  distingiiisheil  by  loss  of  sight  and  panilysis 
of  the  pupils;  of  the  posterior  pair,  by  paralysis  of  the  ocuh>mofc»r 
nerves,  and  often  by  ataxia.     Disease  of  the  crura  oerebelli  mar  I* 
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attended  by  compulsory  movements,  especially  of  rotary  character. 
Disease  of  the  cerebellum  is  marked  by  vertigo  and  a  staggering 
gait— conditions  which  have  been  observed,  however,  in  other  lesions 
of  the  brain.  Prugressive  imphcation  of  cranial  nerves  indicates  an 
encroaching  lesion,  tumor,  abscess,  etc. 

HYSTERIA. 

Hysteria  (varipa^  the  womb). — A  neurosis  with  symptoms  on  the 
part  of  the  whole  nervous  system,  distinguish eti  especially  by  unstable 
nerve  centres  and  loss  of  control  of  the  will  The  term  dates  from 
ancient  times,  and  had  its  origin  in  the  belief  that  the  affection  was 
due  to  disease  of  the  uterus.  What  diseases  of  this  organ  occur  in 
connei'tion  with  hysteria  are  now  known  to  be  cuiocidences  or  conse- 
quences and  not  causes.  One  of  the  finest  chapters  in  the  history  of 
medicine  was  written  by  Sydenham  (Epistolary  Dissertation  *')S)  oi 
this  disease. 

In  elioloffythv!  most  important  role  is  played  by  sex.  Ninety *tive 
per  cent  of  the  eases  are  females.  When  it  occurs  in  males  it  is  most 
frequent  in  boys.  The  disease  may  show  itself  at  any  period  of  life 
from  childhood  to  old  age,  but  occurs  with  especial  frequency  about 
the  period  of  puljerty.  The  supreme  factors  in  the  production  of  the 
disease  are  heredity  and  training.  The  disease  may  be  transmitted 
directly,  or  the  hysteria  may  be  the  expression  of  an  allied  neurosis, 
insanity,  epilepsy,  migraine,  in  the  ancestry.  In  our  country  the 
majority  of  cases  are  acquired  through  defects  in  education.  The 
fault  begins  with  childhood,  and  rests  largely  upon  the  failure  to  4le- 
velop  self-cojitrol;  hence  the  disease  is  especially  frequent  among  the 
upper  classes,  whose  luxurious  habits  lead  to  indulgence  and  neglect. 
Diseases  of  organs,  impoverishment  of  the  blood,  chlorosis,  anemia, 
indcjor  life,  overstimulation  at  school,  aggravate  and  precipitate  at- 
tacks. Outbreaks  in  later  life  are  generally  due  to  disappointments 
in  love  afl'airs  or  domestic  infelicities. 

The  disease  shows  no  demonstrable  lesion,  for,  as  Sydenham  siiid, 
the  case  may  be  considercil  hysteria  only  when,  after  the  most  care- 
ful examination,  all  evidence  tjf  disease  can  be  excluded.  So  the 
patholog}^  of  the  disease  rests  upon  a  disturbance  of  action  or  func- 
tion which  is  supposed  to  be  caused  by  imperceptible,  as  yet  undis- 
coverable,  molecular  ehange. 

Symptoms, — The  underlying  condition  is  the  w^eak  nervous  sys- 
tem and  the  lack  of  self-control.  The  disease,  as  stated,  shows  symp- 
toms in  the  wditjle  domain  of  the  nervous  system*  in  which  regard  it 
is  distinguished  from  hypochondriasis,  which  confines  its  manifesta- 
tions to  the  p.stjchical  sphere.  Disturlmnces  in  this  sphere  play  a 
most  important  role  in  hysteria.     H^^sterical  patients  are  j^j  highly 
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irritable  as  to  be  sensitive  to  circumstances  and  influences  unuoti(^ 
in  health.  Trifleg  are  exaggerated.  Tbe  patient  ^"ields  more  and 
more  easily,  until  finally  all  resistance  is  surrendered.  So  the  action 
of  I  lie  higher  centres  is  inhibited.  The  faculties  of  the  mind  revert 
to  the  uncontrolled,  uiideveloiied,  and  emotional  st-ate  of  childhood 
As  Sydenham  said,  ^'all  is  caprice/' 

Affections  of  the  motor  system  show  themselves  especially  in  the 
form  of  convulsions  and  paralyses.  The  cow i^i/f^ion^  occur  for  the 
most  part  in  paroxysms,  preceded  by  Borae  emotional  disturbance. 
The  im mediate  outbreak  is  often  preceded  or  attended  by  aura?,  usu- 
ally on  the  part  of  the  digestive  system,  as  a  sense  of  oppre^aion  ur 
disti^ess  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  singultus,  eructations.  The 
patient  suffers  an  attack  of  convulsions  vt^hich  more  or  less  closely 
simulates  an  epileptic  attack.  There  is  rigidity  which  is  often  ex- 
treme. Opisthotonos  is  common  and  persistent.  Spasmodic  conrul- 
sions  supervene,  become  universal,  and  are  attended  with  the  asso- 
ciate disturbance  in  circulation  and  breatliing.  The  difference 
between  the  epileptic  and  the  hysterical  attack  rests  mainly  upon  the 
maintenance  of  consciousness  through  hysteria.  The  fall  is  not  pn^ 
cipitate  as  in  epilepsy.  The  patient  is  careful  to  select  a  chair  or  sofa 
in  [)rotection  of  the  body.  The  tonic  and  elonic  convulsions  are  more 
violent  and  much  more  sustained.  The  8j>asm8  themselves  are  more 
directly  in  the  line  uf  voluntary  movements,  and  the  whole  attack 
is  protracted  into  Incurs  or  fractions  of  an  hour,  far  beyond  the  hmits 
of  ordinary  epilepsy.  During  all  this  period,  though  the  eyes  are 
wholly  or  partly  closed,  tlie  pupils  are  perfectly  natural.  Excep- 
tional cases  show  a  closer  approximation  to  epilepsy,  sometimes  as 
complications — for  the  diseases  do  not  concur,  not  even  as  transition 
stages.  As  the  exact  diagnosis  is  in  these  cases  sometime^^  difficult 
or  imi>ossible,  they  are  often  grouped  under  the  term  hystero-epi- 
lepsy*  They  are,  however,  not  epilepsies.  They  are  aggravated 
hysterias,  A  subvariety  of  hj'steria  is  offered  also  in  the  exagge- 
rated choreic  manifestations  which  constitute  cAorea  magna.  Them 
cases  of  \Wldest  gymnastic  contortions  and  half -purposive  move- 
ments, with  the  other  vagaries  of  hysteria,  trances,  cataleptic  states, 
apparent  death,  make  of  the  ^nctims  objects  of  curiosity  and  wonder 
with  the  ilHterate,  and  excite  that  kind  of  false  sympathy  and  eeo* 
timentality  which  is  fatal  to  cure. 

While  the  convulsions  of  hysteria  may  involve  any  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  l>r>dy,  they  are  wont  to  affect  more  especially  certain 
muscles,  as  the  muscles  of  the  glottis  to  produce  spasm  of  the 
glottiSf  of  the  pharynx  to  give  rise  to  the  impression  of  a  foreigii 
body  in  the  throat,  the  so-called  globus  hystencHs;  and  regions  tlia» 
affected  have  often  the  reHex  sensibilitv  so  much  diminisbed  as  to 
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show  more  or  less  anaesthesia.  So,  too,  any  of  the  muscles  of  the 
body,  voluntary  or  involuntary,  may  be  affected  with  paresis  or 
paralysis.  But  here,  too,  certain  muscles  are  selected  by  preference. 
Paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  leads  to  aphonia,  of  the 
throat  to  dysphagia,  of  the  intestine  to  meteorism  and  constipa- 
tion. The  whole  limb  or  half  of  the  body  may  suffer  the  same 
paralysis.  The  paralysis  usually  affects  the  leg,  and  paraplegia  is 
much  more  common  than  hemiplegia.  In  all  cases  the  affection  is 
rather  a  paresis  than  a  paralysis.     But  long-continued  paralyses. 
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Fio.  396.— Chorea  ma^na.    Rhythmical,  half-purposfye  movements  of  hysteria  (Dana). 

often  of  years'  duration,  may  finally  bring  about  permanent  lesions, 
atrophic  changes,  which  show  thelnsel ves  in  the  nerve  centres  as  well 
as  in  the  muscles.  A  patient  in  the  experience  of  the  author  re- 
mained confined  to  her  chair  for  nineteen  years,  and  finally  made 
what  recovery  was  possible  under  the  atrophic  changes  which  had 
superi'ened.  She  became  able  to  go  about  with  a  stick  and  crutch. 
Up  to  the  development  of  serious  atrophic  change,  the  reaction  of 
degeneration  is  always  absent  in  hysteria. 

Some  form  of  disturbance  of  sensation  is  present  in  every  case. 
HypersBsthesia  is  more  frequent  than  anaesthesia,  and  certain  sensi- 
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tive  points  assume  prominence  in  the  course  of  hysteria,     Sucb 

**  hysterogenic  "  spots  are  points  about  the  head,  as  if  pressed  \ipc»n 
by  some  hard,  pomted  object,  as  a  key^  and  constitute  the  so-called 
cliivus  hifstericus  :  or  in  the  coarse  of  the  vertebral  cohimn,  espe- 
cially the  region  of  the  ovaries,  pressure  upon  which  sometimes  calls 
out  an  explosion,  or,  jier  contra,  cuts  it  short  in  its  course.  Irra- 
diations from  the  tender  pointB  in  the  vertebral  column  constitute 
the  so-called  cases  of  ^Vspinal  irritation/*  Anaesthesia  may  be  ako 
irregular  and  slight,  or  diffusi?  and  extreme.  The  sensation  may  be 
diminished  or  abolished  in  localized  surfaces  of  the  skin  or  mucous 

membranes,  not  infrequently  in  an  entire 
half  cjf  the  body,  to  constitute  the  hemi- 
anaesthesia  which  is  almost  peculiar  to 
hysteria. 

The  contractures  usually  occur  in 
connection  with,  or  immediately  sub- 
sequent to,  a  convulsive  attack  or  ex- 
plosion, and  are  most  frequently  located 
in  that  member  or  part  of  the  bi3dy 
which  may  be  the  seat  of  pain  or  other 
tlistress.  Concentration  of  attention 
fixes  the  seat  of  disease^  Once  fixed  in 
a  member,  the  contracture  persists;  and 
though  the  s}Tnpttjras  of  the  disease  are 
distinguished  by  their  prot<'an  charac- 
ter, the  deformity  assumed  in  an  indi- 
vidual ease  usually  remains  with  it  for 
months,  for  years,  sometimes  for  life. 
Thus  the  arm  may  l>e  contnicted  in 
fixed  flexion,  and  the  contraction  of  the 
fingers  with  the  included  thumb  simu- 
lates the  late  rigidity  of  hemiplegia.  In 
more  exceptional  cases  the  fingers  are  extended  to  assume  the  p»>ai- 
tion  of  tetany.  Any  attempt  to  release  the  spasm  intensifies  it»  and 
increased  flexion  of  the  wrist,  wliich  loosens  to  some  extent  the  rigid- 
ity of  hemiplegia,  only  exaggerates  that  of  hysteria.  The  leg,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  fixed  in  extension  Avith  the  heel,  drawn  up  to  bring 
the  foot  with  its  inverted  sole  and  flexed  toes  in  a  straight  line  Mrith 
the  leg.  In  any  case  hysterical  contractures,  though  of  yeiirs'  dura- 
tion, ma}^  disappear  under  the  influence  of  powerful  emotion.  These 
are  the  cases  upon  which  miracles  are  worked,  and  the  triumphs  of 
the  faith  cure  are  recorded  in  this  field.  A  similar  spasm  of  the  dia- 
phragm, with  relaxation  of  the  muscles  of  the  abdominal  wall,  Jkpo- 
duceSj  with  the  accumulation  of  gas  in  the  intestine,  that  dist^mtioa 
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of  the  abdomen  which  is  known  as  the  phantom  tumor.  Hence 
this  tumor  disappears  entirely  under  anaesthesia. 

Among  vaso-motor  disturbances  may  be  noticed  increase  in  the 
secretion  of  tears,  saliva,  sweat,  which  may  be  localized  or  unilate- 
ral. Even  the  flow  of  milk  may  be  increased.  The  secretion  of 
urine  is  often  enormous.  Such  urine  is,  Sydenham  says,  **  clear  as 
water  from  a  rock.'^  More  peculiar  is  the  discharge  of  blooil  which 
may  take  place  from  the  mucous  membranes — that  is,  from  the 
mouth,  the  intestine,  the  lungs.  More  incredible  are  the  subcuta- 
neous hc'emorrhages  and  free  discharges  of  blood  upon  the  surface 
which  constitute  stigmata.  Localization  of  these  stigmata  in  the 
hands  and  at  the  ankles  in  states  of  religious  ecstasy  has  been  cred- 
ibly reported.  These  cases,  however,  are  usually  regarded  with  sus- 
picion, as  most  of  the  haemorrhages  are  aided  by  voluntary  breaks 
of  the  surface.  The  exact  stigmata  of  crucifixion  are  always  arti- 
ficial, and  real  haemorrhage  of  the  lungs  belongs  to  disease,  especially 
to  tuberculosis,  which  intensifies,  if  it  does  not  develop,  the  hysteria. 
Pretty  much  all  the  cases  of  so-called  vicarious  menstruation  belong 
to  tuberculosis,  the  disease  pa/*  excellence  which  disturbs  the  menses. 
Many  cases  of  haemorrhage,  '*  bleeding  from  the  lungs, ^' are  really 
bleedings  from  the  gums,  and  blood  shown  in  vessels  has  been  found 
to  have  been  derived  from  an  outside  source.  See  also  chapter  on 
Haemorrhagic  Diathesis. 

Hysteria  is  in  its  nature  full  of  freaks,  some  of  which — catalep- 
tic, clairvoyant,  lethargic  states,  transfer  of  sensation  from  one  limb 
to  another  by  the  application  of  a  piece  of  meUil — remain  as  yet  in- 
capable of  explanation.  It  must  be  remembered  that  hysteria  is  a 
near  neighbor  to  insanity,  and  that  the  explosions  of  the  disease  are 
states  of  temporary  insanity.  A  grave  complication  is  that  excessive 
derangement  of  digestion  which  is  shown  in  obstinate  vomitintf 
and  anorexia.  '*  Fasting  girls  "  are  nearly  all  hysterical.  In  many 
of  these  cases  there  may  be  detected  an  element  of  fraud.  Hidden 
food  is  swallowed  on  the  sly.  Individual  cases  are  real,  and  these 
cases  may  be  always  distinguished  by  the  progressive  loss  of  weight 
which  necessarily  ensues  upon  the  deprivation  of  food.  In  the  exi)e- 
rience  of  the  author  a  case  of  this  kind,  attended  with  vomiting  of 
blood,  was  presented  to  the  class  as  a  gastric  ulcer.  The  patient  ac- 
tually died  of  starv^ation,  and  the  most  careful  post-mortem  exami- 
nation failed  to  disclose  any  lesion  whatever. 

Affections  of  the  bladder  are  not  at  all  infrequent,  sometimes  as 
dysuria  with  frequent  desire  of  micturition,  more  frequently  as 
anuria,  which  may  last  a  long  time,  a  week  or  ten  days,  without 
evidence  of  uraemia — an  important  point  in  differential  diagnosis. 
When  catheterization  is  actually  necessary  in  these  cases  it  should 
be  done  by  the  nurse. 
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Tlie  diagnosis  rests  ujMjn  the  sex,  age,  and  history  of  the  indi- 
vidiuil,  though  negative  testimony  in  any  of  these  particulars  does 
not  uecessiirily  exclude  the  disease.  The  train  of  symptoms  is  too 
irretjular  to  be  associated  with  organic  disease.  The  influence 
of  the  emotions  may  be  distiuetly  obsei-^'ed*  Examination  by  the 
physician  intensifies  the  symptoms.  The  convulsive  seizure  is  dis- 
tinguished b}'  the  preservation  of  consciousness*  the  rhythmical^  half- 
pur}»osive  movements,  the  conilition  of  the  pupil,  which  responds  to 
li^ht,  the  long  duration  of  the  attack.  The  contracture  and  jiaraly- 
sis  are  diffei'entiated  by  their  associations.  Paraplegia,  for  instance^ 
is  almost  never  liystericaL  Affection  of  one  voi*al  cord  is  unknown 
in  hysteria.  Hysterical  paralysis  of  the  lar^'nx  is  double.  It  is  as 
easy  to  recite  rules  in  diagnosis  as  to  multiply  words  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  symptoms*  They  are  often  alike  vain.  The  most  experi- 
en<'ed  practitioner,  iu  the  face  of  lessons  which  may  be  still  fresh  iB 
the  memory,  is  liable  to  be  deceived  by  the  freaks  of  hysteria. 

Prognosis, — Hysteria  is  always  a  chronic  atfection.  The  under- 
lying condition  is  born  witli  the  individual  and  remains  Ufelong. 
The  disease  may,  as  stated,  actually  take  life.  Death  has  occurred 
in  an  attack  of  convulsions,  more  frequently  in  cases  on  the  l)order 
lines  of  ej>ilepsy.  Exceptional  cases  succumb  to  spasm  of  the  glot- 
tis, more  frequent  cases  to  vomiting  and  marasmus.  Indi\'idual 
cases  recover,  Bometimes  absoluti^ly,  more  frequently  incompletely 
ivith  liability  to  relapse.  Bad  cases  may  terminate  in  insanity,  es- 
pecially in  melancholia,  religious  fanaticism,  finally  in  dementia. 
Psychoses,  which  supervene  at  the  gi-and  climacteric,  have  a  bad 
prognosis. 

Treatment  is  difficult.  It  is  usually  a  matter  of  morale.  In  no 
field  of  medicine  is  interference  so  often  meddlesome  and  injurious. 
This  is  espeeiaUy  true  in  the  domain  of  gymecology.  The  manage- 
ment of  a  case  of  hysteria  calls  out  the  tact  of  the  physician*  He 
must  steer  betw^een  sympathy  and  indifference.  In  the  treatment  of 
^exaggerated  cases  isolation,  especially  \%4th  a  reliable,  preferably 
a  stolid  or  phlegmatic  nurse,  is  a  sine  qua  nan.  The  patient  is  to 
be  fed,  and  the  food  is  to  l>e  digested  and  absorbed.  The  wa^"  out  is 
through  food  and  sleep — i.e.,  nutrition  and  rest.  It  is  well  to  re- 
member a  French  proverb,  *'  Qni  dort,  dine'' — who  sleeps,  dine^. 
Regarding  drugs,  the  less  the  better.  Opiates  should  certainly  be 
avoided.  The  convulsions  of  hysteria  are  so  quickly  allayetl  by 
chloral  as  to  make  the  use  of  it  a  constant  temptation:  here,  loo, 
the  less  the  better.  Convidsions  usuidly  subside  so  soon  as  the  phy- 
sician is  left  alone  in  the  room  with  the  patient,  who  quickly  learns 
that  he  understands  the  case.  Kervous  states  may  be  relieved  by 
tlie  bromides,  asafoetida,  and  %'alerian,  but  here,  too,  the  less  the 
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better.     To  treat  the  individual  rather  than  the  disease  is  the  sum  of 
therapy. 

HYPOCHONDRIASIS. 

Hypochondriasis  {vtto,  under,  x^^^pos,  cartilage). — A  psychosis 
characterized  by  a  concentration  of  the  mind  upon  the  internal  or- 
gans. With  hysteria,  it  is  an  almost  wholly  psychical  condition,  but 
with  an  entirely  different  expression.  Hysteria  is  largely  a  loss  of 
control  of  the  will ;  the  hypochondriac  may  be  a  person  of  strong 
will.  Males  predominate,  but  there  are  hypochondriac  females  as 
well  as  hysterical  males.  The  conditions  may  be  associate.  Hypo- 
chondriasis usually  rests  upon  some  slight  disturbance  in  the  sen- 
sory sphere,  a  hyperaesthesia  or  parsDsthesia,  which  passes  unno- 
ticed in  health,  but  forms  the  basis  of  an  imaginary  malady  in  this 
disease.  The  affection  is  located,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  as 
the  name  implies,  under  tlie  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  in  the  liver  or 
other  organ  of  the  abdomen,  and  is  the  exaggeration  of  sensations 
caused  by  dyspepsia,  flatulence,  haemorrhoids,  etc.  A  slight  lesion 
of  the  mucous  membrane  is  mistaken  for  syphiHs,  and  the  patient 
is  often  a  lifelong  victim  of  syphilophobia.  Impotence,  which  the 
patient  may  really  induce  by  the  fear  of  it,  is  considered  a  sign  of 
organic  disease  of  the  spinal  cord,  locomotor  ataxia,  etc.  Palpita- 
tion of  the  heart,  a  common  expression  of  gastric  catarrh,  is  re- 
garded as  a  sign  of  heart  disease  which  may  cause  sudden  death  at 
any  time.  Flatulence  indicates  the  existence  of  a  tapeworm  which 
is  consuming  the  vitality  of  the  body.  The  fear  of  cholera,  in  the 
presence  of  an  epidemic,  may  be  so  great  as  to  make  the  patient 
sweat  with  anxiety  and  actually  produce  a  diarrhoea.  The  suffer- 
ings of  the  hypochondriac  are  intensified  and  prolonged  by  perusal 
of  medical  works,  or  more  especially  of  popular  medical  literature, 
which  can  convey  only  erroneous  ideas.  The  hypochondriac  de- 
lights to  dwell  upon  his  symptoms  with  a  fellow-suflferer  or  with 
any  one  whose  attention  he  can  secure.  He  gloats  over  details  with 
downcast  eyes,  and  is  finally  shunned  like  a  plague  by  those  who 
know  him.  The  confirmed  hypochondriac,  with  his  constant  fear  of 
death,  and  extraordinary  care  of  himself  at  the  expense  of  every 
one  else,  will  wear  out  and  survive  every  member  of  his  family. 

The  treatment  is  an  arduous  task,  for  the  disease,  as  in  hysteria, 
depends  often  upon  inherited  states.  The  physician  must  not  ignore 
and  must  not  emphasize  individual  symptoms.  Especial  attention 
must  be  paid  to  the  constipation  which  is  almost  always  present.  A 
course  at  a  watering  place  best  relieves  all  the  symptoms.  As  a  rule 
the  bitter  are  better  than  the  saline  laxatives.  Among  them  the  phy- 
sician may  select  the  aromatic  tincture  of  rhubarb,  3  i.  ter  die  ;  the 
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conipound  pill  of  rhubarb,  one  or  two  after  each  meal ;  a  pill  of 
|xxl<jphyUiu,  gr.  j-^  at  l)odtiine ;  a  pill  of  aloes,  belladonna,  and 
8trychnia ;  or  the  compound  licorice  powder,  one  or  two  teaspoon- 
fulB  once  or  twice  a  day.  Sedatives  and  hypnotics,  bromides,  chlo- 
ral, etc.,  do  more  harm  than  good,  but  acids,  especially  hydrochh:»ric 
4icid  gtt.  XX.  well  diluted  ter  die ;  tonics*  tinctura  nucis  vomica 
gtt.  XX,  ;  or  strychnine  nitrate  gr.  V^A^  ^^  ^^^*  brace  the  stomach 
and  the  nervous  system,  Aleolicil  is  bad  as  a  rule.  It  disturbs  di- 
gestion. In  the  siiljsetiuent  reaction  it  leads  to  melancholy.  The 
management  of  hypochondriasis  is  a  matter  of  tact,  of  savoir-faire^ 
of  knowledge  of  the  race  and  of  the  individual  man. 

NEURASTHENIA. 

Neurasthenia  (y^upov,  nerve,  da^tviia,  weakness)  is  an  exhaus- 
tion of  the  nerve  centres,  esi)eciall3^  observed  among  individuals  who 
have  inherited  weakness  tvova  some  weak,  perhaps  remote,  ancestor. 
or  whose  lives  of  continuouH  ot*cupation,  strain,  and  competition 
leave  no  time  for  rest.  Neurasthenia  is  a  disease  of  the  railroa*!, 
telegraph,  and  telephone  Ufe  of  our  modern  civilization.  The  condi- 
tion is  aggraviited  by  the  use  of  remedies  to  stimulate  strength  and 
enforce  sleep — alcohol  and  morphia-— and  by  sexual  abuse  and  ex- 
cess. Forms  are  distinguished  as  cerebral,  spinal,  and  universsal 
(Beard),  and  in  these  distinctions  the  transition  lines  between  thi* 
affection  and  hysteria,  h\i>ochondriasis,  and  melancholia  c^annot  al- 
ways Ije  strictly  drawn.  Spinal  neurastlienia  is  very  apt  to  include 
organic  disease  of  the  spinal  cord,  myelitis,  tabes,  or  other  scler^jses, 

Si/mptoms, — Neurasthenia  expresses  itself  espc^cially  in  earltj 
fniigue,  kick  of  conveHlration.  loss  of  orfginality,  incaparifij  of 
effort,  hetuktche^  pain  in  the  buck  of  the  neck,  irritabilittj  of 
lUsjmsition^  more  or  less  const  tint  anxiety  and  apprehemtion. 
Favorite  expressions  of  fear  are  agorapliol>iH,  fear  in  open  places ; 
clau strop ht>bia,  fear  in  closed  places  ;  mt>uophol)ia,  fear  of  \mug 
alone  ;  anthrof*ophobia,  fear  of  human  beings  :  siderophobia,  fear  of 
lightning  ;  mys^jphobia,  fear  of  dirt ;  pantophobia,  fear  of  every- 
thing. These  cooditiuns  may  be  the  expression  of  other  diseases  «»r 
of  mere  nervousness,  and  may  be  entirely  absent  in  cases  of  pura 
neurasthem'a.  Most  cases  show  disfnrbances  of  rfigestion^  with 
dyspetjsia  and  vertigo,  SL^metimes  with  gastralgia.  Insomnia  h  » 
prominent  symptom.  The  patient  tosses  about  in  l>ed  sleepless  (or 
hours,  and  awakens  in  tlie  morning  unrefreshed.  Finally  he  forces 
sleep  with  hypnutics  and  thus  further  undermines  the  nerve  cen- 
tres. Various  panesthesite,  hyperaesthesire,  and  hyperalgesiiP  occur 
in  the  course  of  these  cases*  Localized  sensations  in  the  spinal 
column  constitute  the  obstinate  s>Tnptom  known  as  spinal  irrila- 
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tion.  The  heart's  action  is  disturbed  in  various  ways.  Palpitation 
is  common,  with  arhythmia  and  precordial  anxiety.  Onanism  and 
impotence  occur  as  both  cause  and  effect  io  cases  of  neurasthenia. 
Sensations  of  coldness,  numbness,  formication,  flushing  of  the  face 
or  pallor,  cyanosis,  tachycardia,  sweatings,  spermatorrhoea,  vary  the 
scene  in  the  symptomatology  of  neurasthenia. 

Prophylaxis  is  the  adoption  of  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  great 
philosopher  Kant :  Eight  hours  work,  eight  hours  recreation,  eight 
hours  sleep.  Unfortunately  modem  civilization  does  not  accept 
these  rules,  and  **  success  '^  in  life  can  rarely  be  reached  in  this  way. 
Treatment  is  rest ;  all  other  remedies  are  secondary  and  subor- 
dinate. The  diflSculty  is  to  secure  rest.  Idleness,  stagnation,  is  not 
always  rest.  In  stagnation  set  in  at  once  the  intensely  active  pro- 
cesses of  decomposition.  In  certain  cases  isolation  is  a  necessity. 
Travelling  is  always  a  diversion.  A  sea  voyage,  with  its  inanities, 
secures  at  least  absolute  rest.  The  moving  panorama  observed  from 
the  window  of  a  railroad  car  furnishes  diversion  as  well  as  rest.  A 
stay  of  a  few  weeks  at  a  watering  place,  with  its  change  of  scene  and 
association,  may  secure  the  desired  effect.  Hydrotherapy,  in  the 
form  of  frequent  warm  baths  with  gentle  friction,  is  often  of  value. 
General  electrization  according  to  the  method  of  Beard,  the  negative 
pole  at  the  feet  and  the  positive  stroked  over  the  body  with  the  roller, 
refreshes,  strengthens,  and  tranquillizes  in  the  course  of  time.  Drugs 
are  to  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  yet  occasional  doses  of  sul- 
phonal,  paraldehyde,  or  even  of  chloral  may  be  required.  Food 
should  be  administered  regularly,  and  remedies— hydrochloric  acid, 
nux  vomica,  orexin— may  be  given  to  secure  its  digestion. 

Babes,  of  Bucharest,  injected  nerve  substance  itself  subcuta- 
neously,  fifteen  to  seventy-five  grains  per  day  in  bouillon,  into  seve- 
ral patients  affected  with  neurasthenia,  with  satisfactory  results. 
Similar  experiments  have  also  been  made  with  epilepsy  and  tabes. 
The  operation  must  be  done  with  every  precaution  of  antisepsis. 
The  good  results,  like  those  obtained  after  the  injection  of  the  juice 
of  the  testicle  of  young  dogs,  are  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  due  to  sug- 
gestion, a  remedy  of  more  value  in  nervous  diseases  than  in  any 
other  affection. 

CHOREA. 

Chorea  {xopela,  dance),  St.  Vitus'  dance,  is  a  neurosis  of  child- 
hood, characterized  by  more  or  less  continuous  spasmodic  move- 
ments, with  inco-ordination  ;  aggravated  by  voluntary  motion,  ar- 
rested only  in  profound  sleep ;  associated  usually  with  some,  if  only 
slight,  impairment  of  the  mind  and  more  or  less  paresis. 

The  disease  exists  in  two  forms,  chorea  major  and  minor,  and 
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prevailed  as  an  epidemic,  as  chorea  major — the  *'  dancing  mania"— 
in  the  middle  ages.  Chorea  major,  from  which  the  disease  iB>  named, 
18  a  subvariety  of  hysteria,  and,  with  other  forms  of  that  disease,  is 
rapidly  spread  by  imitation.  The  victims  of  this  aflfeetiori  were  sup- 
posed t*j  be  cured  at  the  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Vitus,  hence  St. 
Vitus'  disease.  Chorea  minor,  the  true  chorea,  Sydenham's  chorea, 
here  described,  though  it  rests  upon  no  discoverable  constant  le«iun, 
stands  in  uo  direct  relation  with  hysteria* 

Etiolof/y.—ChoTOii  is  thn^  times  as  frequent  in  gfirls  as  in  boys. 
Nearly  half  the  cases  occur  between  the  aj^es  of  ten  and  fift«^u, 
four-fifths  l>etween  five  and  fifteen  years.  The  disease  grows  more 
rare  with  advancing  agc»  and  cases  which  occur  in  extreme  age  are 
usually  symptoms  of  some  definite  disease  of  the  brain.  Pregnancy 
sometimes  causes  chorea,  which  distinguishes  itself  from  that  of 
other  cause  by  its  liability  to  recmTcnce  with  subsequent  preg- 
nancies. It  is  most  frequent  during  the  first  pregnancy,  and  ahn<>st 
never  occurs  for  the  first  time  after  the  age  of  twenty -five  years.  U 
may  show  itself  at  any  time  in  pregnancy,  but  is  most  frequent  in 
the  third  month.  Recurrent  attacks  in  subsequent  pregnancies  occur 
at  any  time. 

Chorea  is  sometimes  precipitated  or  caused  by  fright,  in  which 
case  it  supervenes  rapidly — as  a  nde  in  less  than  a  week.  Cases  of 
long  interval  have  a  di  fie  rent  origin.  The  relation  to  rheumatism  is 
more  distinct,  as  fully  one-fourth  of  all  cases  occur  in  the  eour^ 
of,  or  subsequent  to,  rheumatism.  In  a  majority  of  these  cases  the 
chorea  is  evidently  due  to  heart  disease  of  rheumatic  origin,  and 
the  sequence  runs  i  acute  rheumatism,  valvular  disease  of  the  heart. 
chorea,  In  this  connection  the  chorea  may  depend  u|M:»n  organic 
lesion  of  the  brain  —  c.gr. ,  emboli  in  the  capillaries  of  the  brain, 
a  condition  which  has  actuall}-  been  demonstrated  in  certain  caseji. 
The  actual  existence  of  valvular  disease  does  not  necessarily  imply 
this  condition,  as  the  chorea  may  be,  and  is  in  the  vast  majority" 
of  cases,  due  to  the  same  cause  which  i^roduced  the  rheumatism  and 
heart  disease.  In  other  words,  chorea  is  probably  the  expressfioii 
of  an  fufection,  of  defective  innervation  due  to  the  action  of  ft 
toxine,  The  more  or  less  definite  duration  of  the  disease,  and  the 
exemption  seem*ed  by  single  attack,  sj>eak  in  favor  of  this  view. 
The  preference  of  youth,  and  the  occurrence  during  pregnancy, 
which  often  liberates  toxines,  are  additional  pointa  in  supj,M)rt  o^  th<» 
infection  theory.  The  fact,  however,  that  chorea  supervenes  in  con* 
seciuence  of  mental  emotions  or  impressions,  especially  f right,  itri* 
tation,  after  trauma,  proves  that  not  all  cases  have  this  urigin. 
Various  organic  diseases  of  the  brain  (tumors,  degenerative  lesitms 
left  by  apoplexy,  epilepsy,  etc,)  may  be  followed  by  choreik     These 
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cases  of  traumatic  post-apoplectic  or  post-epileptic  attacks  constitute 
the  cases  of  so-called  *^i/inptonirftic  chorea. 

Chorea  ie,  therefore,  no  single  process  ;  it  may  l>e  a  pure  ueurosisj, 
it  may  be  symptouiatic,  or  it  may  be  an  infection*  The  pure  chorea 
of  childhood,  whether  or  not  it  occurs  in  the  course  of  rheumatism^ 
is  probably,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  due  to  the  same  infection* 

The  disease  may  or  may  not  have  a  morbid  anatojuif*  Even  the 
cases  dependent  upon  organic  diseases  show  no  constant  lesion.  The 
conditions  actuidly  discovered  are  the  expressions  of  defective  nu- 
trition,  as  badly  nourished  arteries,  dilated  vessels,  exudations  in 
lymph  spaces,  along  with  degenerative  lesions.  Many  cases  show 
no  lesion  whatever. 

Symptoms, — The  disease  usually  develops  insidiously.  There  m 
noticed  at  tirst  some  disturbance  in  the  dispo.'^ition  :  the  child  be- 
comes melauchuly.  irritable,  or  morose  ;  it  loses  the  capacity  uf  men- 
tal effort,  and  is  often  punished  at  .school  for  lack  of  attention^ 
stupiditff,  or  forgetfulness.  It  soon  becomes  restless  ;  it  cannot 
sit  still,  loses  appetite^  becomes  constipated,  and  finds  it  ditHcult  to 
fall  asleep.  The  inco-ordinate  movement  of  muscle  is  usually  first 
shown  in  the  face  as  a  ginV A'  grimace,  a  sudtlen  ttc itching  of  the 
mouth  or  wink  of  the  eye.  The  voluntary  movements  show  s<:«in 
a  certain  awkwardness  :  water  is  spilled  from  a  glass  in  the  act  of 
drinking,  or  food  from  the  spoon  or  fork  in  the  act  of  eating  :  the 
arm  is  suddenly  jerked  at  the  side,  sometimes  with  some  contortion 

I  of  the  body,  to  give  the  appearance  of  sulkiness.  Soon  the  more- 
tnents  become  more  continuous  and  more  tiniversal :  the  leg  jerks 
as  well  as  the  arm,  the  face  tmtches  more  or  less  continuously,  and 
the  whole  body  moves  irregularly.  This  condition,  which  shows 
itself  at  rest,  is  very  much  intensijied  bi/  voluntary  mot  ion,  oris 
iipecially  marked  as  the  child  becomes  conscious  of  observation. 
The  disease  continues  to  spread  over  the  bi>dy,  until  finally  all  the 
voluntar}"  muscles  are  involved^  including  the  tongue,  lar3'nx,  and 
diaphragm.  Excej>t  in  the  worse  cases,  the  involuntcirff  muscles 
are  unaffected.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  swallowing.  The  bowels 
and  bladiler  are  pt^rfectly  normal.  The  muscles  first  affected  are 
usually  worse  affected.  The  disease  always  shows  its  main  expres- 
sion ill  the  face,  and,  inasmuch  as  it  is  jussoeiated  with  some  mental 
impairment,  it  sinews  a  peculiar  physiognomy.  At  perfect  rest  the 
expression  is  listless,  sullen,  and  dull,  but  the  rapid  play  of  indi- 
vidual muscles  distorts  the  expression  in  every  way.  The  face  has 
the  api)earance  of  a  mask,  whose  monotony  is  played  upon  by  elec- 
tric shocks,  and  changed  from  melancholy  to  mockery,  from  sur- 
prise to  a  sardonic  grin.  The  voice,  too,  is  broken,  and  clianges  in 
its  tones  in  the  same  sentence.     In  bad  cases  the  patient  is  unable  to 
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walk,  being  tripi>ed  by  his  own  legs.  In  extreme  cases  he  may  find 
n«>  rest  in  a  chair,  or  even  in  ted,  out  of  which  he  mar  be  con* 
vulsively  thrown.  In  all  cases  the  disease  is  more  marked  on  one 
side,  usually  the  left.  Where  the  predominance  is  extreme  the  cas^e 
is  known  as  henaicln»i'ea. 

Electric  irritability  is  unaffected  or  but  slightly  increased.  The 
disease  i$  unattended  with  pains  or  para*sthesia*  ;  the  sensitive 
nerves  ai'e  unaffected,  or,  if  affected  at  alL  are  somewhat  liyper- 
^sthetic  ;  the  relloxes  are  iiorniaL  Notwithstanding  the  iucess^int 
working  of  the  muscles,  there  is  no  feeling  of  fcttigue.  Choreic 
patients  are,  however,  never  so  strong  as  in  health.  The  apfietite 
niHV  remaiu  gtHKl,  the  bowels  regular.  Nutrition  suffers  at  first 
from  loss  of  sleep ;  later  there  is  pallor  from  anaBmia,  which  may 
lead  to  marasmus.  The  pupils  are  usually  slightly  dilated.  The 
mental  facilities  in  mild  ctises  are  somewhat  dulled  :  in  marked 
cases  the  dulness  may  increase  to  actual  dementia,  with  involuntary 
discharges  from  mental  apathy.  In  nervous  women,  in  connection 
-with  ]iuijerty  or  pregnancy,  the  nervous  affection  may  take  the  form  of 
excitenietit  with  delusions  or  mania.  Tlijs  so-called  maniacal  chorea 
gives  place  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  to  dulness  and  listlessness. 

Course  and  Cfimpli  cat  ions. — The  disease  lasts  for  weeks,  on  an 
average  from  six  to  twelve  weeks.  It  niav  terminate  in  three 
weeks  or  continue  fur  six  to  twelve  months.  Usually  in  these  pro- 
traeted  cases  there  are  remissions  of  longer  or  sliorter  duration.  Re- 
lapse and  recurrence  are  frefjueiit,  A  second  attack  occurs  in  one- 
third  of  cases.  Instances  are  recorded  of  nine  separate  attneks*  The 
occurence  of  fever  belongs  to  complications,  especially  to  rheuma- 
tit^m  or  endocarditis.  The  pulse  is  usually  frequent,  and  is  often  ir 
ri'gular  in  ctjrrespondenf^e  with  the  action  of  the  heart,  auscultatioii 
of  which  may  disclose  a  systolic  murmur  at  the  base  or  actnal  val- 
vular lesion.  Enibohis,  hemiplegia,  or  softening  of  the  brain  may 
ricciu'  in  cousequenee  of  the  lesion  of  the  valves.  Ulcei*ative  endo- 
carditis in  connection  %vith  chorea  is  almost  unknown. 

The  prognosis  is  favorable,  especially  in  children,  but  assui 
some  gravity  ^\^th  advancing  age.     Pregnancy  aggravates  the  m< 
tality.  at  times  to  twenty-tive  per  cent.     Patients  usually  recover  ah* 
Holut9ly  ;  exceptional  cases  are  followed  by  psychoses  or  i>aralysis. 

The  diagnosis  is  usuall}'  easy.  The  irregular,  spasmodic,  bizarre 
movements  of  recent  and  rapid  onset,  with  the  pecuUar  phj^sic^- 
nomy,  readily  distinguish  the  disease. 

Forms. — Chorea  is  sometimes  closely  connected  with  hysteria. 

Hffst^'ricftl  chorea  is  often  the  result  of  imitation;  the  movements 
are  more  regular  and   rhythmic.     They  are  also  less  violent 
cases  of  true  chorea. 
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Afhtlt  rhorea  occurs  at  any  period  of  life,  even  up  to  advanced 
age.  and  more  diHtinctly  in  connection  with  heredity,  Peretti  re* 
conls  a  case  wliere  twelve  dcBcendants  of  a  choreic  woman  were 
attacked  witli  the  tlisease  in  the  sei^ond  half  of  life.  Adult  or  here- 
ditary chorea  is*  uoast*ociated  with  lieart  disease.  It  is  more  common 
in  men  than  women,  an*l  is  esjiecially  distinguished  by  the  fact  that 
the  movements  are  more  distinctly  under  the  control  of  the  will. 

Elect rical  chorea  (Bergeron)  is  distinguished  by  the  sudden^ 
shock-like  twitchinj^s  uf  muscles,  like  those  under  electricity.  They 
are  aggravated  by  emt>tion  or  efforts  at  control.  Electrical  chorea 
shows  no  other  symptom,  and  these  almost  invariahly  clisappefir.  A 
peculiar  variety  of  this  atiection  is  seen  in  Lombardy,  where  it  is 
known  as  Dubini  s  disease.  The  attacks  leave,  in  the  course  of 
months,  paresis  and  paralysis,  and  are  sometimes  attended  with  uni- 
lateral epileptiform  convulsions.  The  disease  is  supposed  to  have 
its  seat  in  the  cerebral  cortex. 

Chorea  major  is  really,  as  stated,  a  subvariety  of  liysteria.  The 
movements  are  more  co-ordinate  and  are  nuich  more  distinctly  pur- 
posive. The  conscnous  convulsions  and  the  exaggerated  freaks  of 
hyst^^ria,  circular  movements^  dancing  manias,  gymnastics,  climbing 
of  bedposts,  etc. ,  belong  to  this  form  of  disease  (see  page  758). 

Treatmenf, — The  mode  of  life  is  to  be  regulated.  The  patient 
should  be  kept  quiet,  nuist  be  removed  from  scliooL  Evidence  of 
caprice,  apparent  wilfulness,  or  ubstinacy  should  be  allowed  to  pass 
unobserved.  Peace  of  mind  is  best  secured  by  quiet.  The  most 
.valuable  remedy  is  sleep,  under  which  the  couvulsi%^e  movements 
and  the  nervous  system  rests.  Sleep  is  best  secured  by  warm 
bat  lis  at  benltime  or  frequently  during  the  day.  They  may  be  re- 
peated as  often  as  every  hour.  Aggravated  cases  require  the  use  of 
chloral,  which  in  small  doses,  gr.  ijss,-v.-x»,  with  peppermint  water 
3  i- 3  S8,,  usually  suffices.  Chloral  is  better  than  any  other  hyp- 
notic, though  sulphooab  trionai,  and  parahlehyde  have  individual 
advocates.  ,1  raenic  may  he  regarded  as  a  specijic  in  a  case  of  pure 
chorea — evidence  again  of  the  infectious  origin  or  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  remedy  should  te  given  in  small  dose  and  gradually 
pushed  to  tolerance.  No  form  is  better  than  Fowler's  solution,  wliich 
may  Ije  increased  from  the  dose  of  one  or  two  to  ten  or  fifteen  drops 
three  times  a  day  after  meals.  Irritant  effects,  pain,  diarrhtca,  may 
I  be  avoided  by  the  administration  at  the  same  time  of  a  few  drops  of 
tincture  of  opium.  The  disease  is  in  this  way  usually  cut  short  one- 
half  or  one-third  its  natural  duration.  Rheumatic  complications  call 
I  for  the  use  of  the  salicylates.  Faradization  and  massage  assist  in 
'  supporting  the  nutrition  of  the  muscles.  Iron,  strycluiia,  and  hypo- 
phosphites  tire  the  best  general  tonics  hi  the  way  of  drugs.  FockI 
49 
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and  fresh  air  are  absolute  essentials  throughout  the  whole  course  of 
the  disease. 

PARALYSIS   AGITA^^S. 

Paralysis  agitans;  shaking  palsy,— A  peculiar  paresis,  attended  by 
tremors  of  individual  members  or  of  the  whole  body,  which  tremt>r9 
may  be  suppressed  for  a  time  by  'c\et  of  the  will*  oeajsing  altogether 
or  becoming  feebler  in  sleep ;  normal  electro-motor  and  reflex  ex- 
citability ;  inclination  of  the  body  forward. 

History. — Paralysis  agitans  was  first  described  as  a  separate  dis- 
ease by  Parkinson  (IS  17),  who  distinguished  it  from  chorea  und  other 
ti'emors,  Parkiiis<:)n  s  brief  but  graphic  account  excited,  however. 
but  little  attention,  and  the  character  of  the  disease  was  only  fully 
appreciated  after  the  deBoriptioris  of  Marshall  Hall,  Stokes,  and  Todd 
in  England,  Romberg  in  Germany,  and  Trousseau  in  France  (1840- 
1800).  Charcot  (1SG7)  separat<'d  the  disease  from  multiple  or  dis- 
seminated sclerosis. 

Etiology, — ^In  comparison  with  other  neuroses  the  disease  is  rare 


Fio,  298.— Position  of  the  liand  (plU-rolUnir)  in  piraJyuis  a«ritiiits  rciurrot). 

and  belongs  to  advanced  life.  Males  are  affected  more  frequently 
than  females,  in  the  proportion  of  liA^e  to  three.  It  is  more  common 
in  the  lower  walks  of  life.  The  role  of  heredity  is  insignificant.  Ii 
has  followed  in  the  course  of  acute  infections,  more  distinctly  af- 
ter trauma,  and  more?  frequently  after  psychic^xl  distress,  as  after 
fright. 

Pure  paralysis  agitans  is  no  longer  a  neurosis.  It  has  now  a  dis- 
tinct nwrbid  andtoiuy,  Ketscher  found  abundant  degenerati\*e 
changes  in  the  brain  and  (!ord  in  three  cases,  and  identified  them 
with  the  changes  in  ten  cases  which  occur  in  old  age.  Paralysis 
agitans  is,  therefore,  in  reality  a  premature  senescence. 

Symptoms^ — The  disease'  developa  slowly.  Tlie  onset  may  bt 
more  rapid  when  the  affection  follows  fright.  The  symptoms  are 
noticed  first  in  the  upper  extremity y  more  frequently  in  the  right 
than  in  the  left.  The  hand  loses  its  cunning.  The  first  loss  is  uck 
ticed  in  the  finer  movements,  as  in  writing,  drawing,  etc,  As»od' 
ated  with  the  weakness,  preceding  it  in  the  majority  of  caseSy  k  Iha 
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tremor.  It  begins  in  the  hand,  in  the  thumb  and  index  finger, 
sometunes  in  the  shoulder,  and  gradually  extends,  most  frequently 
in  the  order  of  hemiplegia — that  is,  from  arm  to  leg  on  the  same  side. 
In  exceptional  case  this  course  may  be  interrupted.  Thus,  it  is  not 
«o  regular  when  the  disease  begins  in  the  lower  extremity.  A 
common  beginning  is  that  agitation  of  the  thumb  and  forefinger  as 
if  rolling  a  small  body,  a  pill.  In  the  leg  the  tremor  is  most  marked 
in  the  foot.  In  sitting  the  heel  may  beat  a  tattoo  upon  the  floor. 
Though  the  muscles  of  the  back  may  be  affected,  the  muscles  of  the 
abdomen  escape.  The  head  is  not  affected,  though  it  may  be  indi- 
rectly agitated  by  movements  of  the  trunk.  The  face  is  very  rarely 
involved.  The  tremor  is  distinguished  from  that  of  other  or  allied 
affections  by  its  persistence  during  rest.     The  motion  is  continu- 
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OU8 ;  the  hands  move  upon  the  knees.  It  is  arrested  for  a  time 
by  volitional  effort,  but  renews  itself  and  attends  its  continuance. 
Efforts  to  control  it,  at  first  successful,  intensify  it  later.  It  is  first 
recognized  in  the  handwriting.  The  lettei^s  are  distinct,  but  the 
lines  are  zigzag.  Fine  variations  may  be  recognized  by  the  lens. 
Stiffness  sets  in  later  to  limit  movements  of  various  members.  So 
the  head  may  be  fixed  upon  the  breast,  the  arms  flexed,  the  fln^ers 
deformed  as  in  arthritis  deformans,  the  feet  brought  to  the  condition 
of  varo-equinus.  The  whole  body  is  bent  forward  as  in  running. 
The  step  is  short,  quick,  and  tumbling.  The  expression  is  impas- 
sive. Extreme  cases  may  be  reduced  to  forced  movements  forward 
or  backward.  Sleep  stops  the  tremors  at  first.  Electric  reaction  is 
normal.  The  reflexes  are  undisturbed.  There  is  usually  more  or 
less  emotional  disturbance,  melancholy,  from  loss  of  power.    Tactile 
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sensation  remains  unaffected,  that  of  temperature  is  disturbed^  m 

three-fourths  of  the  cases.  Victims  of  shaking  jmUy  suffer  with 
heftt.  They  cannot  bear  cover  even  in  coUl  w^eatlier,  Asjide  from 
the  melancholy  mentioned,  tlie  intellect  is  undisturbed.  Exceptional 
cases  show  mental  faihires,  eon\nilsions,  cramps  in  the  legs,  etc— 
symptoms  probably  tlue  to  or^i^anic  com[*lication» 

Tlie  disiease  is  as  slow  in  progress  as  in  onset.  It  may  last  for 
decades,  but  usually  cuts  life  short  througli  its  remoter  effects,  aj? 
want  of  exercise,  l)ed  sores,  with  sepsis,  gradual  marasmus,  etc. 

The  iliagnosis  in  establi-shed  by  the  age  of  the  ptitient.  by  the 
peculiar  habitus,  continual  rhytlmiical  movements  arrested  oaty 
in  sleep,  with  the  i>ersistence  of  the  retlexes  and  electric  i*eactions. 
Paralysis  agitans  is  differentiated  from  multiple  sclerosis  by  the  factn 
that  (1)  sclerosis  occui*s  before  forty  ;  (2)  the  movements,  in  ptiralyas 
agitans  arrested  or  reduced,  ai'e  in  sclerosis  intensified  by  volitional 
efforts  ;  (3)  paralysis  precedes  the  tremor  in  sclerosis,  and*  as  a  rule, 
follows  it  in  paralysis  agitims  ;  (4)  sclerosis  affects  the  head  and  shows 
nystagmus,  conditions  which  do  not  occm'  in  paralysis  agitani; 
(5)  the  words  are  disarticulated  in  sclerosis,  and  are  rather  run  to- 
gether in  paralysis  agitans,  w*hicli  shows  also  the  ptpiftg  voice 
(Shakspere's  childish  treble)  commonly,  but  very  erroneously,  as- 
crihed  to  age ;  (0)  paralysis  agitans  usually  shows  itself  first  in  the 
upper,  sclerosis  in  the  lower,  extremity. 

The  tremor  of  age  is  distinguished  by  its  moi*e  universal  dis- 
semination and  eajrly  implication  of  the  face.  Toxic  tremor,  as  after 
mercury,  lead,  etc.,  is  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  toxic  signs. 

Prognosis, — Paralysis  agitans  is  incurable.  It  may  be  relieved 
or  temporanly  retarded.  It  is  unattended  with  immediate  danger  to 
life. 

The  treaftnent  calls  for  rest,  relief  of  anxiety  and  fatigue.  Elec- 
tricity is  of  little  or  m*  value.  Nerve  stretching  is  dangerous.  The 
only  remedy  which  merits  the  nam©  is  arsenic,  which  pnxluces  it» 
best  effect  when  usi^d  subcutaneously.  The  liquor  potass^e  arseuitis 
is  diluted  wiih  twice  as  much  water  and  injected  under  the  skill  of 
the  back.  The  dose,  small  at  first,  should  be  gradually  increased 
to  tolerance.  Anodynes,  which  may  be  demanded  in  extreme  crises, 
should  be  used  with  caution  and  selected  with  care.  Indian  hemp 
more  especially  hyoscyamine  gr.  TtTn^ir ?  is  to  be  preferred  to  opium. 

MULTIPLE  SCLEROSIS, 

^A  disease  caused  by  the  development  of  scleruses  tb run ghout 
brain  and  cord,  characterized  by  tremor,  evoked  or  exaggerated  by 
effort,   scanning   speech,  nystagmus,  pareses  in   %'^arious  muscles; 
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often  with  contractures,  increased  reflexes,  preservation  of  sensation; 
occasionally  by  amaurosis,  apoplectiform  attacks,  and  deliriiun. 

History. — The  disease  is  of  modem  recognition,  and,  though 
observed  by  Carswell  and  Cruveilhier  and  described  by  Frerichs,  was 
especially  set  apart  and  distinguished  by  Vulpian  and  Charcot,  who 
isolated  cerebral,  spinal,  and  cerebro-spinal  CAses  according  to  the 
seat  of  the  disease.  In  most  cases  the  process  is  disseminated,  and 
consists  of  islets  of  sclerotic  tissue  scattered  through  the  substance 
of  the  brain  and  cord. 

Etiology. — Heredity  is  insignificant;  sexes  show  no  difference; 
age  is  of  most  moment.  The  majority'  of  cases  occur  between  twenty 
and  thirty-five;  exceptional  cases  have  been  recorded  as  early  as 
seven  and  as  late  as  sixty  years.  The  disease  has  followed  appa- 
rently in  consequence  of  trauma,  the  infections — typhoid  fever, 
small-pox,  diphtheria,  and  erysipelas — and  in  the  course  of  preg- 
nancy after  exposure  to  cold,  after  severe  mental  and  bodily  strains, 
etc.  It  has  developed  in  the  course  of  a  year  after  recovery  from 
myelitis  or  other  acute  affection.  In  a  case  under  observation  of  the 
author  at  the  time  of  this  writing,  the  sequence  ran:  haemorrhage  in 
the  cord  after  violent  effort;  myelitis  with  paralysis  of  the  bladder 
and  bowels;  at  the  end  of  a  year  volitional  tremor,  scanning  speech, 
nystagmus,  and  spastic  contraction  of  the  lower  extremities. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  disease  consists,  in  essence,  of  depots  of 
condensed  tissue,  varjring  in  size  from  the  barely  visible  to  masses 
of  the  diameter  of  ten  centimetres  or  more.  These  masses  are  indu- 
rated, sometimes  elevated,  sometimes  sunken,  gray  or  white,  smooth 
or  lustrous.  They  are  seen  to  consist,  under  the  microscope,  of 
hyperplastic  connective  tissue.  The  nerve  tissue  proper  is  shrunken 
and  wasted.  The  vessel  walls  show  hyaline  degeneration  with  vari- 
cosities. The  white  substance  is  shrunken  to  a  narrow  ring  about 
the  axis  cylinder,  which  persists  for  a  time  and  finally  disappears. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  multiple  sclerosis  are  said  to  be 
kaleidoscopic;  the\-  vary  according  to  the  seat  of  the  disease.  The 
onset  is  insidious,  seldom  sudden,  and  is  distinguished,  when  it 
begins  in  the  brain,  by  headache,  vertigo,  and  psychical  distress. 
Gases  of  more  sudden  onset  simulate  attacks  of  apoplexy.  Begin- 
ning in  the  cord,  the  disease  shows  itself  first  in  lack  of  co-ordina- 
Hon,  early  fatigue,  tremor.  The  tremor  is  first  noticed  in  the 
arms;  it  extends  to  involve  the  lower  extremities,  and  in  the  prog- 
ress of  the  disease  does  not  spare  the  face.  The  tremor  is  peculiar 
and  characteristic.  It  is  at  first  absent  at  rest,  and  shows  itself  only 
on  movement.  Later  it  is  more  continuous,  but  is  always  more  in- 
tense in  efforts  of  the  will,  or  under  observation  or  emotional  dis- 
turbance.    The  more  the  patient  tries  to  control  the  movements  the 
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more  uncontrollable  thej"  become.  The  movements  become  wild  and 
irregular;  the  patient  spills  water  in  an  attempt  to  take  a  drink. 
The  disease  is  hereby  clistinguislied  from  paralysis  agitans,  in  which 
tremor  or  movement  is  arrested  or  inhibited  by  efforts  of  the  wilL 
As  a  modification  of  this  tremor  is  the  alteration  of  speech^  which 
consists  in  the  disai'ticulation  of  words  in  syllables  expressed  in 
monotones.  The  effect  is  that  of  scanning.  Speech  is  often  inter- 
rupted also  by  sudden  inspiration,  hiccough,  etc. 

Spastic  contractions  are  more  frequent  in  the  lower  extremities 
Patients  sometimes  present  the  apjicarance  of  cases  of  lateral  sclestH 
sis.  The  reflexes  remain  iinaifected  or  are  later  intensified.  Various 
parfesthesiffi  occur  in  individual  cases.  Nystagmus  is  often  asso- 
ciated with  impainjient  of  vision,  as  the  tremor  of  the  whole  body  is 
later  followed  by  paresis.  The  disease  is  slow  in  its  progress,  and  is 
more  or  less  pi'ogi-essive,  with  periods  of  apparent  arrest  or  sudden 
aggravation*  Attacks  of  vertigo  are  frequent  in  all  stages  of  the 
disease.  Attacks  of  apopfexfj  chzcuy  in  about  twenty  per  cent 
cases.  A  sudden  coma^  with  elevation  of  temj)orature,  is  folio 
by  hemiplegia  or  by  intensification  of  all  the  S}Tnptoms. 

The  diafjaosis  rests  upon  the  tripi>d  fonned  by  the  prommi 
symptoms— volitional  tremor,  scanning  speech,  and  nystagmi 
These  sjTnptoms,  in  association  with  the  preservation  of  sensation 
and  escape  of  the  bladder  and  bowels,  distinguish  the  disease  in  meet 
cases.  It  must  be  remembei-edj  as  stated,  that  the  picture  varies 
with  the  site  of  the  lesion.  The  disease  lasts  two  to  twenty  yeare, 
on  the  average  five  to  ten  yeai^.  Death  residts  from  apoplexy,  cys- 
titis, decubitus,  marasmus. 

Treatment  is  of  Uttle  value.  Warm  batlis  are  beneficial  in  stay- 
ing the  progress  of  the  disease.  Cold  of  all  kinds  is  injurious.  Re- 
garding exercise,  it  is  difficult  to  draw  tlio  lines  to  avoid  the  Scylla  of 
fatigue  and  the  Charybdis  of  degeneration  from  disuse.  Electricity 
in  all  forms  seems  to  be  useless.  Arsenic  has  recommendations.  U 
is  customary  to  prescribe  arsenic  in  doses  of  three  to  five  dropd  three 
times  a  day. 
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Dementia  (de,  privative,  mens,  mind)  imralytica  (a  much  tin 
designation  than  its  synonyms,  progressive  paralysis  of  the  ins 
or  general  sclerosis)  is  a  wasting  disease  of  the  brain,  usually  of  in- 
sitlious  onset  and  slow  course,  marked  by  alteration  of  the  dispo- 
sition, signs  of  insanity,  delirium  of  grandeur,  affection  of  speech^ 
tremor  of  the  lip  and  tongue,  loss  of  light  reflex  in  the  iris  with  other 
signs  of  tabes  dorsaUs,  intercurrent  apoplectic  [and  epileptiform  at- 
tacks, irregular — i*.e,,  fitful — ^but  progressive  degradation^  and  death* 
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Dementia  paralytica  is  a  fi-equent  disease,  but  is  often  overlooked 
for  months  or  years,  or  diagnosticated  under  some  of  its  advanced 
or  grosser  signs  as  "paralysis,"  '* insanity, ''  or  **  softening  of  the 
brain/'  The  credit  of  the  separation  of  the  disease  as  a  definite 
malady  is  due  to  the  distinguished  alienists  of  the  old  French  school, 
especially  to  Calmeil  and  Esquirol. 

Etiology. — The  most  common  cause  of  dementia  is  syphilis,  but 
the  disease  occurs,  not  as  an  immediate  complication,  but  as  a  remote 
sequel  of  syphilis.  With  tabes  dorsalis,  many  of  whose  s3rmptoms  it 
shows,  dementia  paralytica  is  not  ^  para-  but  a  meta-syphilitic  phe- 
nomenon. The  relation  of  alcoholism  is  neither  so  strictly  defined 
nor  so  generally  accepted.  Brain  worry,  especially  from  failure  in 
life,  is  often  assigned  as  a  cause,  without  other  reason  than  sequence. 
Real  brain  work — i.e,,  intellectual  work — produces  no  dementia. 
On  the  contrary,  brain  work  protects  the  brain  from  waste.  Hered- 
ity plays  the  same  role  as  in  most  nervous  diseases — that  is,  epilepsy, 
hysteria,  insanity,  etc.,  in  the  ancestry  predispose  to  dementia  i^ 
posterity.  Dementia  is  a  disease  chiefly  of  the  male  sex,  of  maturity, 
about  forty,  and  age. 

Symptoms. — The  mental  faculties  suffer  first,  as  a  rule,  and  the 
disturbance  begins  in  the  sphere  of  the  emotions.  The  patient  be- 
comes irritable,  more  especially  sensitive.  He  is  easily  excited, 
angered,  or  hurt.  He  flies  into  a  passion  or  weeps  without  apparent 
cause  or  from  some  imaginary  cause.  He  may,  exceptionally,  ob- 
serve the  change  himself;  as  a  rule  the  friends  notice  it  first.  What 
pain  is  endured  by  silent  sufferers  (relatives  and  friends)  for  months 
or  years  is  only  learned  as  the  cause  is  understood  with  the  lapse  of 
time. 

Most  patients  enjoy  good  health  at  the  start  and  often  far  into 
the  course  of  the  disease.  Sometimes,  with  the  appetite  of  a  glutton 
and  the  indolence  of  ease,  there  is  unusual  euphoria. 

Most  patients  are  optimistic,  or  are  for  a  time  serenely,  even  inor- 
dinately, happy.  They  soon  begin  to  entertain  ideas  of  grandeur. 
They  imagine  themselves  endowed  with  genius,  wealth,  power. 
One  patient,  treated  by  the  author,  owned  all  the  land  in  the  State  of 
Ohio  and  had  gigantic  schemes  for  the  disposition  of  it.  Another 
had  invented  a  machine  of  '* oiled  walnut  and  steel  wheels"— this 
was  all  he  knew  of  the  construction  of  it — which  he  intended  to  fix 
on  top  of  the  Mechanics^  Institute,  whence  he  would  regulate  the 
movements  of  the  planets. 

In  and  bordering  on  this  state  of  mind  men  have  disposed  of  their 
possessions,  dissipated  large  fortunes,  and  contracted  heavy  debts. 

In  exceptional  cases  the  opposite  condition  prevails.  The  patient 
fails  into  melancholy ^  sits  dejected  and  distrustful,  still  and  silent, 
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the  entii'e  day.  Attacks  of  this  kind  oc^ur  abo  in  the  more  comm^ 
states  of  expansive  delirium;  but  they  are  usuall}*  transitory,  lasting 
a  day  or  two,  or  even  a  week  or  two,  to  be  suljstituted  by  the  condi- 
tion more  natural  to  the  disease. 

These  changes  are  light  or  severe  in  indi\Hdual  cases*  but  are  in 
either  case  appreciated  by  intimate  associates,  and  soon,  because 
permanent,  come  to  be  generally  known.  In  other  words,  the  char- 
acter  of  the  individual  is  changed. 

At  this  tune,  or  liefore  the  change  has  been  noticed — for  the 
observance  of  change  depends  also  upon  the  observer — eWdence  of 
p(iraltjsi>i  begins  to  appear.  It  shows  itaelf  first  in  the  face  and 
tnutjiie,  and  is  noticed  es^)ecially  or  obtrusively  in  the  speech.  Articu- 
lation becomes  difficidt,  syllables  and  words  are  dropped  or  confused. 
The  change  is  nuticed  first  w^th  unusual  words,  and  the  speech  is 
much  like  that  of  alcoholism,  which  indeed  produces  a  dementia  of  its 
own  in  time.  Thus  the  patient  will  say  'Mncalable''  for  **  incalcula- 
ble," **artrerrilery '"  for  "artillery/'  **eletrity  *'  for  '* electricity,*' etc. 
The  attemjit  to  pronounce  the  phrase  '*  mathematical  demonstration  " 
excites  a  smile  of  compassion,  at  least.  A  good  test  is  such  a  demon- 
stration, whereby  it  is  seen  that  the  patient  may  stiU  perform  sums 
in  simple  addition,  but  in  multiplication  he  is  at  fault,  and  in  division 
fails  entirel}^.  So  much  here  depends,  however,  upon  the  amount 
and  direction  of  pre\4ouR  training.  At  this  time^as  a  good  test  of 
the  lapse  of  memory — it  is  difficult  for  the  patient  to  recall  the  date 
of  his  birth,  something  that  everylxaly  knows. 

Soon — that  is,  sooner  or  later — the  lower  lip  trembles.  The  |>a- 
tient  looks  as  if  about  to  burst  into  tears.  In  more  advanced  eases 
the  lip  falls  away  from  the  teeth.  The  longue  is  tremulons  ;  so 
much  so,  often,  that  the  ]>atient  cannot  protrude  it,  or,  protruding 
it,  cannot  control  it.  Fibrillar  twitchings  and  pares€?s  affect  also 
other  muscles  of  the  moutli  and  cheeks,  so  that  food  may  fall  frt>m 
the  mouth,  and  the  patient  at  an  early  stage  may  have  to  be  feiL 
Later  there  may  be  also  difficulty  with  deglutition,  so  that  the  dis* 
ease  may  resemble  or  be  associated  with  bulbar  palsy.  These  bad 
signs  may,  however,  all  disappear  again,  and  the  ptitient  survive  a 
year,  as  in  the  case  of  a  colleague  of  the  author,  or  longer,  b»  in 
recorded  cases. 

Many  of  the  symptoms  of  tabes  are  now  wunit  to  appear.  Thus 
there  is,  or  may  be,  paresis  or  paralysis  of  the  bladder  (a  very  ugly 
complication,  necessi tilting  great  care  with  the  catheter) t  absence  of 
knee  jerk,  loss  of  retlex  in  the  pupils,  impotence,  ataxia,  paraBStbefiiii, 
or  pains,  though  the  pains  are  never  as  severe  as  in  tabc^.  Mi* 
graine,  supra-orbital  neuralgia,  scotoma,  monoplegia  of  short  dura- 
tion, may  vary  the  scene.     Clxarcot  says  certain  patients  present 
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themselves  to  the  physician  with  sensations  of  distress  in  the  tongue, 
'*  apprehensive  of  cancer  of  the  tongue/'  and  will  not  be  assured  to 
the  contrary,  as  prodromata  of  paralytic  dementia.  If  these  or 
similar  sensations,  more  especially  formication  and  numbness  of  the 
limbs,  are  felt  in  association  with  disturbance  of  speech  and  altera- 
tion of  disposition  in  a  middle-aged  man  in  previous  health,  the  dis- 
ease is  probably  dementia. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  no  one  of  these  symptoms 
is  essential  to  a  diagnosis.  The  knee  jerk  may  persist  in  some  cases ; 
it  may  be  increased  and  associated  with  spastic  contractions. 

More  characteristic  events  are  the  apoplectiform,  more  strictly 
epileptiform,  attacks  which  set  in  later  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
ease, sometimes  to  cut  it  short  fatally  ;  of tener  to  be  recovered  from 
rapidly,  but  with  life  on  a  much  lower  plane. 

The  patient  may  now  find  it  difficult  to  express  himself  in  any 
direction.  He  stops  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  loses  the  word, 
loses  the  thought,  is  vacant,  as  if  a  veil  had  fallen  between. 

Morbid  Anatomy, — The  whole  brain  i#  atrophied.  The  pia  is 
thickened,  opaque,  and  adherent.  The  vessels  show  signs  of  athero- 
matous change.  The  hyperplasia  of  the  connective  tissue  is  so  great 
as  to  have  led  to  the  view  that  the  process  was  essentially  an  inter- 
stitial encephalitis.  In  bad  cases  the  surface  of  section,  with  its  in- 
durations and  vacuoles,  looks  like  the  surface  of  a  piece  of  Swiss 
cheese.  The  disease  begins,  however,  always  in  the  nerve  elements 
themselves.  The  convolutions  are  small.  The  ganglion  cells  are  de- 
generated. Prolongations,  poles,  are  lost.  Nerve  fibres  are  shriv- 
elled. The  same  degenerative,  indurative  changes  are  found  in  the 
cord  with  the  evidence  of  more  or  less  extensive  tabes  dorsalis. 
The  whole  process  impresses  the  observer  as  the  destruction  and 
wreck  of  a  general  diffuse  sclerosis,  which,  in  fact,  the  disease  is 
declared  to  be. 

The  diagnosis  is  easy  in  a  case  with  all  the  sj-mptoms  set  in 
course.  It  rests  chiefly  upon  the  change  of  disposition,  affection  of 
speech,  fibrillar  tremor,  especially  of  the  tongue,  the  deUrium  of  gran- 
deur, or,  exceptionally,  the  melancholia,  the  epileptiform  attacks,  etc. 

But  the  diagnosis  may  be  difficult  or  impossible  at  the  start. 
Here  must  be  taken  into  account  the  finer  changes  of  disposition  or 
temperament,  attacks  of  migraine,  double  vision,  the  altered  hand- 
writing, in  association  with  one  or  more  of  the  more  distinctive  signs. 

Dementia  paralytica  must  be  differentiated  from  the  dementia 
which  may  follow  or  occur  in  the  course  of  epilepsy  and  alcoholism^ 
as  well  as  from  the  dementias  secondary  to  mania,  melanchoUa,  pa- 
ranoia, or  other  pure  psychoses.  The  preceding  history  helps  to  make 
this  diagnosis.     Senile  dementia  is  the  imbecility  of  old  age. 
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Prognosis  and  Course.^-The  disease  is  chronic,  and,  though 
subject  to  remissions  and  periuds  of  quiescence  of  weeks",  mouths'^ 
even  years*  duration,  it  is,  bk  the  nmne  implies,  progressive.  Thus 
dementia  may  Uist  for  years  with  exacerbations  or  v^-ith  such  appa- 
rent improvements  as  to  make  an  absolute  statement  of  the  probable 
duration  of  life  impossible.  Galloping  cases  may  take  life  in  a 
month.  Protracted  cases  last  ten  yeai-s.  Average  cases  extend  from 
one  to  three  yeai's.  Death  is  by  an  ai>opleetic  attack,  by  cystitis,  de- 
cubitus, intercurrent  pneumonia,  maravsmus. 

Treatment. — As  in  the  case  of  its  allies  and  congenei-s*  the  other 
scleroses,  tlie  treatment  is  wholly  symptomatic.  States  of  irri tuition 
are  subdued  by  the  bromides,  gr.  xxx.-xL  largely  dilut€*d  ;  sleep- 
lessness is  allayed  by  trional,  gr.  xv,  in  a  cup  of  hot  tea  at  bedtime* 
^Vll  fcirms  t>f  alcohi^l  are  to  be  avoided. 

The  Judicious  use  of  morphia  in  small  daily  dosage,  by  stimulat- 
ing brain  cells  not  yet  attacked  or  entirely  destroyed,  will  po9t|Hme 
the  wreck  which  is  in  all  cases  ine\ntable  at  last.  Close  attention 
must  Ije  paid  tu  tbe  bladder  and  bowels. 

Life  is  best  prolonged  l>y  peaceful  suiToundings.  When  the  pa- 
tient is  gentle  or  childish  he  may  be  kept  at  home  ;  whore  violent 
he  should  be  sent  to  an  asylum. 


AVOCATION   NEUROSES. 

Avocation  neurosis,  the  most  common  example  of  which  is 
writer  s  cramp,  is  an  expression  of  exhaustion  of  the  nerve  centres. 
It  is  the  result  of  the  excessive  use  of  the  same  muscles  in  the  same 
way.  The  neurosis  may  show  itself  in  other  forms  of  nerve  ejchaus- 
tion  than  cramp.  The  act  of  writing,  including  typewritingt  fur- 
nishes the  largest  contingent  of  cases  ;  but  as  other  avocations  may 
produce  the  same  result,  the  diseased  state  is  better  known  as  an  avo- 
cation neurosis.  Thus  typical  cases  are  encounteretl  among  piano 
players.  Reuter  recox^ded  the  ca,se  of  a  celebrated  composer  in  whom 
the  right  middle  finger  had  refused  service  for  ten  years  on  account 
of  spasmodic  extension  whenever  he  sat  down  to  play.  Violinists 
are  not  exempt.  Berger  mentions  the  case  of  a  hypochondriac  vio- 
linist who  was  seized  with  pain  in  the  left  shoulder  and  spasmodic 
cramp  of  the  left  hand^  which  he  could  prevent  only  by  holding  tbe 
instrument  in  an  unusual  way.  Ttiilors  and  fine-sewing  women  are 
sometimes  attacked  with  a  *' stitch  cramp/'  Duchenne  described  a 
case  attended  %vith  a  spasmodic  rotation  of  the  arm  inwanl.  Onimus 
reported  cases  among  telegraphers,  and  Hamilton  mentions  tbe  let- 
ters most  difficult  of  record  in  these  cases.  Cigarniakers,  cow 
milkers,  watchmakerSj  shoumakers,  smiths,  even  pugilists^  have  all 
been  unfitted  for  their  avocations  by  like  conditions. 
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The  disease  does  not  confine  itself  to  the  upper  extremities  and 
trunk.  Men  who  have  had  to  tread  mills  have  been  seized  in  the 
sole  of  the  foot.  Scissors  grinders,  treadle  operators,  and  sewing- 
machine  workers  may  be  affected  in  the  legs.  The  danseuse  on  the 
tiptoe  is  not  infrequently  affected  in  the  muscles  supplied  by  the 
tibial  nerve. 

Etiology, — Aside  from  the  avocation,  the  disease  belongs  to  the 
neuropathic  temperament.  Individuals  of  irritable,  sensitive  ner- 
vous systems,  with  multiform  hypochondriac  or  other  functional 
neurosis,  are  most  frequently  affected.  Thus  the  avocation  neurosis 
occurs  most  frequently  in  people  affected  with  neuralgia,  headache, 
facial  spasm,  strabismus,  stuttering,  etc.  It  has  been  noticed  in  con- 
nection with  chorea,  epilepsy,  paralysis  agitans,  and  psychoses. 
Alcoholism,  onanism,  sexual  excesses,  precipitate  attacks.  Patients 
themselves  often  show  other  nervous  disturbances,  as  irritability, 
sensations  of  pressure  about  the  head,  vertigo,  palpitation,  nervous 
dyspepsia,  etc.  The  condition  is  most  apt  to  occur  with  the  mechani- 
cal writers,  especially  with  those  who  take  pains  to  write  well  and 
attend  more  to  the  form  than  to  the  meaning  of  words.  Authors 
seldom  suffer.  Clerks,  secretaries,  amanuenses,  bookkeepers,  are 
the  victims  of  this  disease.  Cramped  surroundings,  bad  postures, 
wrong  methods  of  writing  and  holding  the  pen,  hard  pens,  are  pre- 
disposing factors. 

Symptoms. — The  disease  begins  with  a  sense  of  weakness  and 
weariness  ;  the  hand  and  arm  suffer  early  fatigue.  The  sensations 
disappear  with  cessation  of  writing,  but  with  its  resumption  cramp 
soon  supervenes,  the  fingers  close  about  the  palm  with  the  peculiar 
pain  characteristic  of  cramp.  Effort  of  the  will,  instead  of  subdu- 
ing, aggravates  the  condition.  Rest  restores  tone  to  the  overworked 
muscles,  and  the  cramp  ceases.  But  work  after  too  short  an  inter- 
val is  followed  sooner  and  sooner  by  cramp  more  and  more  profound, 
until  finally  the  spasm  may  extend  up  the  arm  to  the  forearm,  neck, 
and  even  the  face.  The  author  had  a  case  in  which  the  spasm  of  the 
arm,  neck,  and  face  became  epileptiform.  The  individual,  a  clerk 
in  the  auditor's  office,  had  his  head  drawn  down  on  his  shoulder  and 
his  hand  twisted  backward  during  the  cramp.  The  pain  he  would 
experience  at  this  time  would  cause  him  to  cry  out.  Thus  enforced 
work  extends  the  disease  to  induce  finally  organic  lesion  in  the  cord. 
Palpitation  of  the  heart,  precordial  anxiety,  conditions  bordering 
on  epilepsy,  develop  in  the  history  of  the  unfortunate  individuals 
who  must  continue  to  work. 

But  cramp  does  not  constitute  the  sole  or  even  a  necessary  factor 
in  the  symptomatology  of  the  disease.  Many  cases  show  no  cramp 
at  all,  and  the  disease  expresses  itself  in  other  forms  of  muscular 
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exhaustion — to  wit,  tremor  and  paralysis.  But  cramp  is  the  tiic^t 
frequent  sy^iptoin.  Thus  in  the  sixty-four  cases  i*oeonled  by  Berger 
twenty-four  were  purely  spastiCj  ten  purely  paral>^c»  and  eight 
purely  tremulous.  The  remaining  twenty-two  cases  were  mixed ; 
crfinip  was  present  in  all  in  thirty-four  cases*  The  kind  or  form  of 
neurusiH  with  which  the  patient  is  atHieted  is  easily  discovered*  In 
the  use  of  the  i^en  the  spastic  variety  makes  zigzag  lines,  after  the 
manner  of  a  man  writing  in  a  wagon  jolting  over  a  mugh  road  ;  the 
tremulous  is  the  chirography  of  extreme  age,  the  letters  ai'e  small 
and  wa^^y  ;  the  paralytic  variety  soon  stops — it  may  form  but  a  letter 
or  two. 

The  prognosis  is  had,  A  few  cases  recover  entirely.  Indi- 
viduals unable  to  rest  the  hand  or  change  the  avocation  seldom  re- 
cover entirely. 

The  treatment  is  rest-     The  substitution  of  other  fingers  or  of 


FiQ.  lOil— Ducheniie^B  Appftnittts  for  relief  of  wrtterHi  cruup, 

the  left  hand  in  writing  changes  the  disease  ultimately  to  them  or  1 
that  si<le.  The  various  mochanicid  devices  of  supj>ort  may  relieve  at 
first,  but  they  all  prove  futile  at  last ;  tenotomy  and  nerve  stretching 
proiiuce  no  permanent  results.  The  tone  may  be  sustained  for  d 
time  by  strychnia  in  gradually  increasing  doses,  but  without  rest 
there  is  no  real  relief.  Aside  from  rest»  galvanization  is  the  trutt 
treatment  of  writer  s  cramp.  Duchenne  was  forced  to  admit  that 
faradization  was  of  avail  only  in  the  paralytic  and  anaBsthetic  forms 
of  the  disease.  The  negative  f>ole  should  be  placed  at  the  nape  of 
the  neck,  the  positive  stroked  over  the  iiffected  muscles  of  the  fore- 
arm. Gidvanization  should  be  gentle  and  the  sessions  brief.  Hydro- 
therapy, manual  gymnastics,  massage,  may  assist  treatment, 

INSOLATION—SUNSTROKE. 

Sunstroke,    heatstnike,  occurs  most  fi*equently  in   hot  Imids 
summer,  but  may  be  observed  also  at  other  times  and  places  und 
like  condition,  as  among  firemen  in  tlie  holds  of  ships,  children  in 
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overheated  apartments.  Heatstroke  has  assumed  epidemic  propor- 
tions in  army  life.  In  the  passage  of  the  Mincio  2,000  of  the  12,000 
soldiers  at  Antemarres  were  attacked  with  heatstroke,  and  26  died. 
Maclean  relates  that  at  the  attack  on  Chiang-Kiang-Foo,  in  the  first 
Chinese  war,  the  men,  still  enveloped  in  rigid  stocks,  heavy  clothing, 
and  impedimenta,  were  charging  up  a  steep  hill.  A  great  many 
were  stricken  down;  fifteen  died  almost  instantly  after  a  few  convul- 
sive gasps.  In  army  life  the  condition  is  confined  to  the  foot  sol- 
diers ;  the  cavalry  escapes.  Heatstroke  occurs  especially  among  the 
working  classes.  Most  cases  occur  in  hot,  humid  weather  without 
wind  or  breeze.  In  dry  weather  the  evaporation  of  sweat  reduces 
the  temperature.  At  an  artificial  temperature  of  130°  to  140°  F. 
even  the  most  profuse  secretion  of  sweat  will  not  suffice  to  protect 
the  body  from  overheating.  When  the  clothes  become  saturated 
with  sweat,  exhalations  of  the  body  are  prevented,  evaporation 
almost  ceases  at  the  surface,  the  temperature  continues  to  increase, 
c€irbonic  acid  accumulates,  and  stupor,  coma,  and  convulsions  su- 
pervene. These  conditions  are  precipitated  all  the  more  rapidly  if 
the  individual  at  the  same  time  suffers  thirst  and  the  quantity  of 
water  in  the  blood  is  reduced. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Autopsy  reveals  early  rigidity  with  dryness 
of  the  muscles.  The  blood  is  thin  and  dry,  the  brain  and  lungs  hy- 
persemic;  the  left  ventricle  is  empty,  the  right  ventricle  is  full.  Kos- 
ter  found  haemorrhages  in  various  parts  of  the  sympathetic. 

Etiology. — Antonini  regarded  sunstroke  as  an  acute  neurosis  of 
the  vaso-motor  system.  Senfleben,  as  the  result  of  his  observations 
on  lower  animals  enclosed  in  hot  boxes,  ascribed  the  results  to  disor- 
ganization of  the  blood,  disintegration  of  red  blood  corpuscles,  accu- 
mulation of  urea.  The  temperature  of  a  rabbit  put  into  a  hot  box 
at  96"*  F.  increases  to  106°  F.  The  pulse  and  respiration  increase 
rapidly ;  the  surface  vessels  are  dilated.  At  104°  F.  the  body  heat 
rises  to  112°  F.,  and  the  increase  in  respiration  and  pulsation  is  enor- 
mous. The  pupils  are  dilated,  the  muscles  relaxed,  and  death  soon 
occurs  from  paralysis  of  the  heart.  The  protoplasm  of  the  muscle  of 
mammals  coagulates  at  112°  F.,  a  fact  alone  sufficient  to  explain  the 
cause  of  death.  Animals  perish  under  a  continuous  stay  in  a  hot 
box,  though  the  body  heat  may  not  rise  above  108°.  Under  such 
conditions  fatty  degeneration  occurs  in  many  tissues.  Wood  showed 
that  heating  the  brain  of  a  mammal  produces  sudden  insensibility, 
wither  without  convulsions,  at  a  temperature  of  108°  F.,  and  death  at 
a  temperature  of  113°  F.,  and  that  the  life  of  the  blood,  as  evidenced 
by  the  amoeboid  movements  of  the  white  blood  cells  and  the  absorp- 
tive power  of  the  red  blood  cells,  is  not  destroyed  by  any  temperature 
reached  in  simstroke ;  moreover,  that  if  heat  be  withdrawn  before 
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it  has  produced  permanent  injury,  the  convulsions  and  unconscioug- 
ness  are  immediately  relieved  and  the  animal  recovers.  The  damage 
is  not  dependent,  therefore,  upon  blood  poisoning,  but  u|:K:>n  the  heat 
itself,  and  is  due  probably  to  direct  effects  upon  heat-i-egulating  cen- 
tres in  the  pons  and  medulla. 

Diagnosis. — Heatstroke  is  differentiated  from  apoplexy  by  the 
fact  that  the  fever  precedes  the  stroke  of  heat  and  follows  the 
stroke  of  a|x*plexy.  The  raiJid  pulse  and  respiration  of  heatsti^kd 
are  also  points  of  distinction. 

Prophylaxis, — Heatstroke  is  prevented  by  avoidance  of  the  heat 
of  the  day,  as  in  hot  countries  by  a  siesta  at  this  time  ;  by  t-emperafe 
habits,  moderation  of  work  or  marcliing,  regulation  of  clothing, 
abundance  of  drinking-water,  which  should  be  taken  frequently 
rather  tlian  in  large  quantities. 

The  treatment  is  the  application  of  cold,  best  in  the  bath,  at  first 
at  a  temperature  of  80''-S5'',  and  then  rapidly  reduced  with  ice. 
The  patient,  on  withdrawal  from  the  bath,  should  be  quickly  dried 
and  covered.  The  bath  may  be  preceded  with  advantage  by  a 
moderate!  do8e  of  whiskey  with  gtt.  xx.-xxx.  tincture  of  digitalis 
(Guiteras).  Where  this  treatment  is  not  practicable  the  patient 
should  be  douched  at  once  from  the  nearest'  water  supply,  and 
masses  of  ice  tnay  be  rubbed  over  the  head  and  body.  Patients 
once  affected  with  heatstroke  suffer  for  a  long  time,  sometimes  for 
life,  under  subsequent  exposure  to  heat.  Attacks  of  epilepsy  may 
ensue  upon  each  occa^^ion,  Str^^chnia  gr.  jVr— zV  best  obviates  the 
cardiac  and  cerebral  depression  following  sunstroke. 


CONGELATION— FREEZING. 

The  human  body  can  endure  wide  ranges  of  temperature.  If  the 
air  be  dry,  life  is  possible  at  a  temperature  of  212^  F.,  and  at  the  low- 
est grades,  even  below  —50''  F.,  or  any  temperature  encount-ered  any- 
Avhere  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Consequently  death  by  freezing 
is  not  common.  The  various  expeditions  made  to  the  North  Pole  re- 
cord no  death  by  freezing.  When  it  occurs,  it  is  met  with,  of  course, 
most  frequently  in  the  colder  climates,  Russia,  Siberia,  etc.,  and  in 
the  country  rather  than  the  city,  as  in  long  night  rides  or  when  trav- 
ellers are  lost  in  the  snow.  But  statistics  differ.  Samson*HimmH- 
stem,  St.  Petersburg,  found  death  by  freezing  16  times  iii  *220  au- 
topsies in  seven  years,  Dieberg  puts  the  proportion  at  ten  per  cent, 
while  Caspar-Liman,  Prussia,  in  100  cases  met  with  but  *v*  which 
were  said  to  be  deaths  by  freezing.  Here,  with  us,  death  by  f i*eezing 
occurs  but  once  in  three  or  four  years,  and  then  usually  in  the  case 
of  a  street-car  driver,  who  is  sometimes  found  frozen  at  his  post. 

But  while  death  from  freezing  is  uncommon,  local  congelations 
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are  very  frequent.  In  St.  Petersburg,  1870,  there  were  but  3  deaths 
from  freezing,  but  700  cases  required  treatment.  In  a  single  hospi- 
tal there  occurred  in  a  decade  494  cases  (456  males)  with  42  deaths, 
all  from  complications  which  occurred  as  sequelae — thus,  18  from 
pysemia  and  septicaemia. 

There  is  no  thermal  or  athermal  death  point.  Reincke  once  found, 
in  the  case  of  a  drunken  laborer  frozen  on  the  street,  a  temperature 
of  75°  F.  in  the  rectum.  The  patient  nevertheless  recovered.  An 
animal  (rabbit)  cooled  down  to  66°  F.  cannot  recover  of  itself,  but  it 
may  recover  under  heat  and  artificial  respiration,  even  after  appa- 
rent death  for  forty  minutes.  Walther  was  able  to  recover  animals 
from  a  body  temperature  as  low  as  48°  F.,  and  Horwath  young  ani- 
mals from  a  temperature  as  low  as  40°  F. 

The  temperature  at  which  a  man  will  freeze  depends  upon  vari- 
ous circumstances,  as  age  :  the  old  and  the  very  young  quickly  suc- 
cumb ;  the  aged  lose  heat  quickly  on  account  of  feeble  circulation  ; 
the  new-born  part  with  it  readily,  notwithstanding  the  active  heart, 
on  accoimt  of  the  slight  mass  of  the  body.  Clothing,  shelter,  mo- 
tion, wind,  dryness  and  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  make  a  differ- 
ence. Hunger  makes  ready  victims.  Wounds,  especially  those  at- 
tended with  loss  of  blood,  greatly  reduce  resistance.  A  powerful 
influence  is  exerted  by  depressing  mental  emotions.  In  the  retteat 
from  Moscow  the  French  suffered  appalling  mortality.  Larrey  re- 
lates that  on  January  2d,  1845,  in  the  retreat  toward  Setif,  though 
the  temperature  was  only  35°  F.,  208  of  2,800  soldiers  perished  from 
cold  ;  and  of  the  remainder,  525  had  to  be  taken  to  the  hospital, 
where  21  subsequently  died.  These  men  were  hungry,  wet,  and  cold. 
Under  such  conditions  men  have  died  from  freezing  at  temperatures 
where  other  men  were  enjoying  themselves  skating  upon  ice. 

Alcoholism  is  the  most  frequent  of  all  the  conjoined  influences. 
Two-thirds  of  all  the  cases  of  freezing  in  St.  Petersburg  occur  among 
drunkards.  Liman  declares  that  he  never  saw  an  unmixed  case  of 
freezing.  Death  results  from  the  combined  effect  of  hunger,  sick- 
ness, alcohol,  and  cold. 

There  is  no  duration  of  exposure  to  cold  which  is  necessarily  fa- 
tal. Remarkable  experiences  are  related  by  the  monks  in  the  Swiss 
mountains.  Krajewski  *  reports  that  a  Russian  peasant  was  found 
living  imder  snow  after  twelve  days'  exposure.  This  man  recovered 
after  two  months'  illness. 

The  symptoms  of  freezing  are  general  and  local.     1.  There  is 

first  a  sensation  of  chilliness  and  a  feeling  of  intense  cold,  which 

increases  to  actual  suffering.     Drowsiness  sets  in  and  the  tendency 

to  sleep  becomes  ^irresistible ;  the  special  senses  are  obtunded,  the 

'  Schmidt's  JahrbQcher,  1861,  Bd.  ex.,  p.  880. 
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sight  is  veiled,  the  hearing  dullefl,  the  touch  bhinted  ;  ami  though 
the  patient  may  resist  nlocp  fur  a  tirnt%  with  the  knowledge  that  to 
>ield  to  it  18  fatal,  he  finally,  if  unsupported,  falls  senseless  to  tht* 
ground.  Death  now  occurs  rapidly  or  slowly,  according  to  circum- 
st*mces.  When  death  is  rapid  it  is  usually  preceded  by  bleeding 
from  the  nose,  often  by  involuntary  ami  uncunscious  cliscbargegL 
When  it  is  more  slow  the  pulse  is  gradually  reduced  to  4t>-dO,  re^ 
pi  rations  to  ^f,  per  minute.  It  may  be  days  befoi^  death  finally  oc- 
curs. When  the  patient  recovers  from  a  severe  case  he  is  apt  to  suf- 
fer violent  headache  or  delirium  ;  Si^metimes  paralysis  ensues. 

2,  The  first  effect  of  cold  is  contraction  of  the  vessels,  so  that  th*.* 
surface  becomes  }utle  or  frhite.  The  vessels  subsequently  dilate 
and  the  snrfoce  is  reddened  or  rendered  bhte  or  livitL  These  lo- 
cal effects  are  seen  on  the  exposed  extremities^  the  ears,  the  nose, 
fingers^  and  toes,  where  they  constitute  what  are  known  as  cktl- 
biains  or  frost  erythemata— comnmnly,  frost  bites. 

Freezing  occurs  in  three  modes  of  severity  :  L  The  vessels  an* 
simply  dilated  and  are  again  restored  and  the  parts  recover  their 
natural  tone  :  or  the  vessels  remain  dilated  or  more  es^^ecially  dilat- 
able, so  that  surfaces  once  frozen  show  hypera&mia  up«:>n  every  new 
exposure  to  cold.  Such  surfaces  ai-e  attended  with  sensations  of 
burning  or  numbness,  or,  more  particularly,  intolerable  itching, 
especiaily  at  night,  which  is  only  partially  relieved  by  scratching  or 
other  iri'itation.  Sometimes  this  susceptible  condition,  which  rep 
resents  a  8ub)taretic  condition  of  the  capillaries,  remains  for  many 
years. 

2.  In  the  stage  of  vf  siculation  blisters  are  formed.  Entire  resti- 
tution is  also  possible  from  this  stage. 

3.  Gangrene  with  (festruciion  of  tisstte, 

Winiwarter  descrilji^s  a  peculiar  thickening  of  the  intima  which 
occurs  in  arterioles  subject  to  freezing  as  a  cause  of  occlusion  and 
gangrene.  Malum  perforans  pedis  has  been  observed  to  occur  after 
congelation.  Though  the  patient  may  recover  with  life,  with  the 
loss  of  gangrenous  jiarts,  he  may  sul>se<iuently  succumb  to  sepsis. 
tetanus,  etc. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Congelation  has  a  medico- legal  aspect,  il 
is  sometimes  important  to  kni>w  if  the  freezing  was  a  homicide.  The 
idea  of  suicide  cannot  be  entertained,  as  the  suffering  is  too  gnsat 
and  the  victim  w«inld  necessarily  seek  shelter.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  new-born  liabes  have  been  killed  l>y  ex|iosiire  to  cold.  Tliere 
are,  however,  no  signs  by  which  the  fact  could  be  determineti  tliat  a 
body  had  been  frozen  to  death.  The  body  is  of  coui*se  rigid.  It  is 
sometimes  frozen  through,  so  that  the  contents  of  the  stomach  are 
foimd  solidified  and  blood  is  actually  frozen  in  the  heart.    The  natu- 
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ral  poBt-mortem  rigidity  persists  after  the  body  has  been  thawed  out. 
Sometimes  extremities,  fingers,  toes,  nose,  ears,  et-c.,  have  been  bro- 
ken off ;  this  is  a  very  rare  occurrence  and  is  no  proof  of  congeUi- 
tion*  The  cranial  bones  liave  been  found  separated— proof ,  however, 
only  of  the  fact  that  water  expands  and  bursts  the  vessel  that  con- 
tains it,  exactly  as  it  bursts  an  earthen  jar. 

The  internal  organs  are  foimd,  as  a  rule,  intensely  congested. 
This  is  the  case  also  in  alcoholism,  the  condition  especially  to  he  dis- 
tinguished, but  often  impossible  of  distinctioii  because  conjoined  with 
congelation,  <')ne  thing  is  certain,  a  frozen  body  does  not  decompose, 
and  the  evidence  of  decomposition  proves  that  the  body  was  exposed 
after  death.  This  poipt  is  often  of  value  in  cases  of  long  absence, 
as  when  an  individual  has  disapi>eared  in  the  summer  and  the  body 
has  been  found  in  the  winter,  frozen,  and  in  a  state  of  partial  decom- 
position. 

Rather  more  valuable  e\Hdence  is  furnished  by  the  redness  of  the 
I  skin  and  redness  of  the  blood  :  but  both  states  are  not  always  present 
in  freezing,  and  are  si*metimes  present  in  death  from  other  causes. 
Redness  of  the  skin,  or  red  patches  on  the  skin,  are  more  common 
than  redness  of  the  blood »  These  conditions  are  due  to  the  direct 
effect  of  cold  on  the  haemoglobin,  and  are  always  post-mortem  phe- 
nomena. 

The  cause  of  death  from  freezing  has  been  variousl}"  attributed  to 
direct  action  on  the  corpuscles  (Rollet),  to  influence  on  the  nervous 
system  (Crecchio),  to  congelation  of  the  muscular  tissue  (Horwath), 
but,  as  Blumenstock  remarks,  the  action  is  too  complex  to  attribute  it 
to  any  one  cause. 

The  prognosis  depends  upon  the  grade  of  freezing,  the  strength 
of  the  individual,  and  various  surrounding  circumstances.  Most 
patients  recover  from  frost  bites  in  the  course  of  time^,  and  recovery 
is  always  possible  from  septic  states,  and  even  after  gangrene  with 
sloughing,  though  the  prognosis  here  is  necessarily  grave. 

The  ireatment  in  local  frost  bites  consists  in  the  slowest  }>ossible 
application  of  heat,  as  by  means  of  friction  with  snow  and  later  with 
mild  anod>Tie  appMcations,  as  with  equal  parts  of  linseed  oil  and  lime 
water  (Carron  oil),  or  diachylon  ointTnent.  The  indications  are  to 
restore  lieat  gradually  and  to  relieve  stfisis.  Stasis  is  best  relieved 
by  vertical  suspension.  Tlie  hands  or  feet  are  put  at  right  angles 
to  the  body,  or  at  least  reposed  upon  inclined  planes.  All  local  hy- 
per^emias  disappear  at  once  under  this  treatment.  Chilblains  are 
best  treated  by  strapping  with  adhesive  pkister.  The  strapping 
niust  be  close  and  tirm,  and  the  straps  should  be  allowed  to  stick  or 
stay  on  for  three  days.  If  the  surface  is  broken  the  salicylated  plas- 
tei-s  are  the  best. 
50 
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Frost  bites  of  the  second  grade  are  treated  exactly  as  are  bums, 
by  mild  emollient  applications,  as  the  Carron  oil  referred  to.  The 
following  is  a  fine  dressing  for  bums  : 

9   Europhen. 8.0 

Olei  olivflB 7.0 

Vaselini 00.0 

Lanolini... 30.0 

M.    S.  Apply  to  the  surface. 

Care  should  be  taken  not  to  remove  the  cover  of  a  blister,  which 
is  itself  the  best  natural  protective.  Gangrenous  processes  fall  in  the 
domain  of  surgery. 

SATURNISM — LEAD   POISONING. 

Saturnism,  plumbism  (plumbum,  lead),  occurs  in  two  forms, 
acute  and  chronic,  entirely  different  from  each  other.  Acute  Lead 
Poisoning  is  not  common,  as  very  large  quantities  of  any  salt  of 
lead  are  necessary  to  produce  dangerous  effects.  As  much  as  a 
drachm  of  the  sugar  of  lead  is  sometimes  taken  without  evil  effects. 
Yet  cases  have  occurred  where  lead  poisoning  has  assumed  epidemic 
proportions.  Bancks,  of  Stourbridge,  reported  such  a  case,  where 
thirty  pounds  of  acetate  of  lead  became  mixed  by  accident  with 
eighty  sacks  of  flour,  and  the  whole  mass  was  made  by  the  bakers 
into  bread,  from  the  eating  of  which  five  hundred  people  were 
attacked  with  lead  poisoning.  Poisoning  sometimes  occurs  from  the 
glaze  of  crockery  ware,  solder  of  metallic  kitchen  vessels,  white  lead 
used  in  confectionery,  red  lead  in  the  preparation  of  lobsters. 
Babies  may  be  poisoned  with  the  lead  of  rubber  nipples,  from 
painted  toys,  glazed  cards,  etc. 

Acute  lead  poisoning  runs  its  course  with  the  symptoms  of  gas- 
tritis, pain,  vomiting,  and,  in  bad  cases,  rapid  collapse.  The 
diagnosis  is  established  by  the  detection  of  lead  in  the  vomiteil 
matters.  The  ammonium  sulphide  produces  a  black  precipitate  in 
acid  solutions  which  contain  less  than  the  one-hundred-thousandth 
part  of  a  lead  salt. 

Chronic  Lead  Poisoning  is  much  more  common,  as  any  salt  of 
lead,  even  the  most  insoluble,  will  produce  symptoms  in  the  course  of 
time.  The  condition  was  known  in  the  remotest  antiquit}'.  Avi- 
cenna  described  it.  The  first  exhaustive  monograph  was  written  by 
Tanquerel  des  Planches  (1830). 

Chronic  lead  poisoning  is  observed  most  frequently  in  workers  in 
lead,  in  painters,  plumbers,  glaziers,  enamellers,  etc.  Snuff  and 
chewing  tobacco  take  up  two  and  one-half  to  three  per  cent  of  lead 
from  lead  foil  envelopes.  Poisoning  occasionally  results  from  the 
use  of  water  from  lead  pipes,  though  protection  is  here  usually  secured 
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by  the  fact  that  the  pipe  becomes  coated  with  the  insoluble  sul- 
phate. Very  small  quantities  of  lead  suffice  to  produce  symptoms. 
The  house  of  the  king  of  France  was  poisoned  in  the  course  of  seven 
months  by  drinking-water  which  contained  0.0002  per  cent.  But 
very  small  quantities  are  ever  found  in  the  body.  Thus  Heubel 
could  detect  in  his  experiments  upon  dogs,  after  long  administra- 
tion of  the  acetate  of  lead,  in  the  bones  but  0.025  per  cent ;  in 
the  kidneys,  0.012  per  cent ;  liver,  0.01  per  cent ;  spinal  cord,  0.006 
per  cent ;  brain,  0.004  per  cent;  muscles,  0.002  per  cent ;  intestines, 
after  separation  of  contents,  but  a  mere  trace. 

Symptoms. — Lead  poisoning  shows  itself  in  four  sets  of  symp- 
toms :  colic,  affection  of  the  joints  (arthropathy),  paralysis,  and  dis- 
ease of  the  brain  (encephalopathy).  Colic  is  by  far  the  most  fre- 
quent symptom.  It  may  come  on  gradually  or  suddenly.  It  occurs 
in  attacks  of  intense  griping  pain  in  the  region  of  the  imibilicus 
or  anywhere  about  the  abdomen.  The  pain  is  often  attended  by 
nausea,  retching  and  vomiting,  sometimes  by  excessive  tenesmus. 
The  pulse  is  retarded  sometimes  to  thirty  in  the  minute — a  charac- 
teristic feature.  The  tongue  is  coated,  the  breath  olSfensive.  A  blue 
line,  from  deposit  of  lead,  is  often  seen  on  the  gums.  The  abdo- 
men is  retracted,  the  bowels  constipated.  The  attack  lasts,  with 
exacerbations  and  remissions,  several  days  to  a  week,  and  termi- 
nates gradually,  sometimes  suddenly.  The  prognosis,  aside  from 
other  symptoms  of  lead  poisoning,  is  favorable. 

Arthralgia  manifests  itself  in  pa  ins  in  the  joints,  chiefly  of  the 
lower  extremities,  especially  the  knee  j  and  cramps  of  the  muscles, 
e6X)ecially  the  flexors  of  the  leg,  which  sometimes  also  show  tremor. 
This  condition  of  tremor  may  be  seen  also  in  other  muscles,  even  fa- 
cial muscles,  which  are  never  alSfected  with  any  other  expression  of 
the  disease. 

The  paralysis,  on  the  other  hand,  affects  principally  the  exten- 
sors, and  of  the  upper  rather  than  the  lower  extremities.  Paralysis 
of  the  extensors  of  the  hand,  wrist-drop,  with  preservation  of  the 
power  of  pronation  and  supination,  is  characteristic  of  lead  poison- 
ing. The  triceps  and  deltoid  are  next  most  frequently  affected.  Sen- 
sation is  not  disturbed,  but  trophic  change  is  always  present  and  is 
manifest  by  wasting,  which  is  equalled  only  by  that  which  occurs 
in  progressive  muscular  atrophy.  The  paralysis  may  disappear  rap- 
idly, or  remain  for  years  or  for  Uf e. 

The  brain  symptoms — encephalopathies — are  distinguished  by 
their  gravity.  They  occur  usually  late,  but  may  supervene  early  in 
the  course  of  lead  poisoning.  The  most  common  form  is  eclampsia, 
which  is  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  it  is  never  preceded  by  an 
aura  and  is  rarely  attended  with  complete  loss  of  consciousness. 
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The  patient  may  pass  from  one  attack  to  another  in  the  course  of 
several  days,  and  any  attack  may  prove  fatal.  Amaurosis,  wholly 
of  brain  origin,  with  perfectly  normal  conditions  about  the  eye,  is  not 
uncommon.  Attacks  of  mania,  melancholia,  and  various  psychoses 
vaiy  the  scene. 

The  treatment  of  acute  pt^isoning  consists  in  washing  out  the 
stomacli  with  the  stomach  tube  or  stomach  pvmip,  in  the  administni- 
tion  of  the  alkaline  yulphatoH  of  soclium,  potassium,  and  ma^efrium. 
The  patient  should  be  purged  with  Epsom  salts.  In  the  absence  of 
antidotes,  milk  and  albumen  (white  of  egg)  shtmld  be  administered 
freely, 

Prophykixis  of  chronic  poisoning  is  best  observed  by  cleanliness. 
Painters  should  not  put  paint  brushes  in  their  mouths^  and  all 
workers  in  lead  should  practise  ablution  before  eating.  Work- 
ing rooms  should  1>l'  better  ventilated,  etc. 

The  treatment  of  chronic  le^d  poiHoning  consists  also  in  the  fre- 
quent use  of  the  stomach  tube.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid  should  be 
taken  with  the  drink.  Iodide  of  potassium  is  administered  inter- 
nally with  the  view  of  making  soluble  compounds  which  may  be 
eliminated  by  the  kidneys.  Sxdphur  baths  are  recommended.  Sem- 
mola  reports  some  remarkable  results  with  the  electroh^tic  action  of 
the  constant  current.  The  positive  jxile  is  put  on  the  tongue^  the 
negative  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach  ;  later  the  poles  are  changed  tv 
the  spine  and  abdomen,  sessions  daily,  ten  to  fifteen  minutes'  dura- 
tion, strong  currents,  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  milli- 
amperes.  Obstinate,  even  grave,  sjTiiptoms  disappear  entireJy  in 
time.  Removal  uf  the  cause,  change  of  work,  is,  unfortunately, 
often  a  necessitv. 
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Alcohol  (Arabic,  liahala)  may  be  disposed  of  as  food  \u  ipiani 
ties  of  one  pint  of  beer,  or  one-half  pint  of  Rhine  wine,  or  four  oimces 
of  sherry  wine,  or  two  ounces  of  whiskey  i>er  day.  Beer  contains  four 
per  cent,  Rhine  mne  eight  per  cent,  sherry  twenty  per  cent,  whiskey 
forty  \yev  cent  of  alcohol.  Quantities  above  this  amount  constitute 
excess  which  does  damage  to  tissue  and  leaves  lesions. 

Alcohol  whips  up  the  heart,  feeds  the  brain,  and  thus  forc€« 
energ>^  in  states  of  exhaustion*  but  at  the  final  ex|>ense  of  the  ma- 
chine, which  should  rocutK^rate  through  rest,  *'The  worker  in  the 
use  of  alcohol  consumes  hL4  capital  instead  of  his  interest,  with  the 
ine\itable  result  of  bankruptcy  in  time'"  (Sipi>e). 

Drinkers  have  less  working  capacity,  less  endurance,  and  shorter 
life  than  the  temperate  or  totally  abstinent.  Thus  the  mortality* 
statistics  of  a  leading  insurance  company  of  London— which  made 
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two  classes,  one  of  the  totally  abstinent  and  the  other  of  all  others — 
showed  for  the  abstinent  seventy-one  per  cent  and  for  the  rest  ninety- 
seven  per  cent,  a  difference  of  twenty-six  per  cent  in  favor  of  the 
abstinent. 

Billings  makes  this  fact  very  plain  by  the  following  table,  show- 
ing the  mortality  of  dealers  in  Uquor  (twenty-five  to  sixty  years  of 
age)  from  various  diseases,  compared  with  that  of  men  generally  of 
the  same  ages : 


Alcoholism 

Liver  disease , 

QovLi 

Diseases  of  the  nervous  system  . . . 

Suicide 

Diseases  of  the  urinary  system . . . 
Diseases  of  the  circulatory  system 
Other  diseases 

All  causes 


1521 


Liquor  dealers- 

Men  generally. 

55 

10 

240 

39 

13 

3 

200 

119 

26 

3 

88 

41 

140 

120 

764 

653 

1000 


Alcoholism  as  a  disease  occurs  in  two  forms,  acute  and  chronic. 

Acute  Alcoholism  shows  itself  with  loss  of  consciousness,  as  a 
sudden  intoxication.  The  face  is  flushed  and  dusky,  the  eyes  promi- 
nent and  staring,  the  pupils  dilated,  the  surface  is  cool  and  insensible, 
the  pulse  retarded  and  irregular,  the  respiration  stertorous.  The 
breath  smells  of  alcohol,  as  does  also  the  vomited  matter  which  is  of- 
ten found  upon  the  clothes  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  patient.  The  tem- 
perature may  fall  as  low  as  75°  F.  The  individual  thus  affected  is 
said  to  be  "  dead-drunk.''  The  patient  may  succumb  to  heart  failure 
and  collapse  in  this  attack  of  coma,  or  may  recover  after  a  stage  of 
long  and  heavy  sleep.  Coma  which  lasts  over  twelve  hours  is  usually 
fatal  The  victim  of  intoxication  by  alcohol  is  especially  liable  to 
suffer  and  succumb  to  epilepsy,  pneumonia,  oedema  of  the  lungs,  and 
failure  of  the  heart.  Under  exposure  in  cold  weather  such  patients 
easily  freeze  to  death. 

Chronic  Alcoholism  reveals  itself  in  organic  disease  and  in  vari- 
ous neuroses,  including  a  special  form  known  as  delirium  tremens. 
Catarrh  of  the  stomach,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  chronic  nephritis,  fatty 
d^eneration  of  the  heart,  atheroma  of  vessels,  are  the  common 
manifestations  of  continued  abuse  of  alcohol.  The  nervous  system 
is  affected  in  all  its  functions,  in  every  direction.  Disturbance  of 
motion  shows  itself  in  tremor,  which  especially  affects  the  extremi- 
ties and  tongue,  and  occurs  as  fine  rhythmic  oscillations.  Muscular 
force  is  everywhere  reduced.     The  tone  of  the  face  is  lost,  the 
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patient  staggers  in  his  gait,  the  grasp  of  the  hand  is  enfeeblcHl. 

More  pronounced  ai-e  the  dis^turbances  of  sensation,  which  occur 
as  parsesthesiao,  hypeiTesthesise,  and  neuralgias,  an  especial  form  of 
which  is  set  apart  as  the  alcohohc  neuritis.  Disturbances  of  special 
sense  are  manifold.  Flashes  of  light,  derangements  of  vision,  ring- 
ing in  the  ears,  etc.,  are  comnaon  signs.  Alcoholism  shows  nearly 
erery  form  of  psffchosis.  The  memory  is  impaired,  comprehension 
enfe*>bled.  the  ptiwor  of  concentration  lost.  Victims  of  alcohol  are 
full  of  bravado,  often  of  brutality,  but  fail  in  real  courage.  Alcohol 
begets  suspicion.  A  common  delusion  is  a  suspicion  of  marital  infi- 
delity, an  act  of  which  the  patient  may  claim  to  see  before  his  eyes^ 
Outbreaks  of  mania  are  not  infre<iuent,  and  are  often  distinguished 
with  diiEculty  from  the  initial  stage  of  paral}*tic  dementia :  or  mania 
alternates  with  melancholia.  The  psychoses  take  sometimes  the 
form  of  paranoia  with  sleeplessness  and  delusions*  The  patient  is 
jiersecuted  with  visions.  Distinctive  features  of  the  delusive  vision 
are  the  number,  movement,  and  minuteness  of  surrounding  objects. 

Treatment. — In  acute  intoxication  the  excess  of  alcohol  may  l>e 
allowed  to  eliuiioate  itself  in  sleep.  In  recent  ingestion  the  stomach 
may  be  washed  out  with  the  tube  and  mouth  gag  or  the  stomach 
pump,  Stimulation  of  the  respiratory  centre  by  cold  affusion  is  the 
most  effective  restorative.  The  extremities  should  be  kept  warm. 
The  alcohol  habit  may  be  arrested  and  aversion  for  liquor  excited 
for  a  time  by  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  strychnia  nitrate  gr.  ^, 
and  atropia  sulphate  gr,  j^^.  twice  daily  for  two  or  three  Aveeks,  Iso 
lation  ill  an  institution  for  the  purpose  is  often  a  necessity,  Perma* 
nent  cure  may  be  effected  only  by  strengthening  the  will,  wherein 
**  the  patient  must  minister  unto  himself." 


DELIRrUM  TREMENS — MANIA  A   POTIT. 

A  special  form  of  alcoholic  intoxication  distinguishes  itself  liy 
prominence  of  two  symptoms,  delirinm  and  tremor^  and  has  hence 
received  the  appropriate  name,  delirium  tremens.  The  disease  is 
usually  prefaced  for  several  days  by  excessive  nervousness  and  sleej>- 
lessness,  and  insoutnia  is  a  third  cardinal  sjTuptom  of  this  disease. 
The  victims  of  alcohohsm  are  haggard  and  worn  from  loss  of  sle^. 
Dehrium  tremens  occurs  only  in  certain  individuals,  not  in  all  cases 
of  alcoholism.  Victims  of  this  affection  come  of  neuropathic  stocky 
or  suffer  themselves  some  other  form  of  neurosis.  According  to 
Westphal  thirty  per  cent  of  cases  are  victims  of  epilepsy  before  the 
first  manifestation  of  dehrium  tremens,  and  thirty  per  cent  of  the 
remainder  are  seizetl  with  epilepsy  during  attacks.  This  fact  haft 
more  to  do  with  the  development  of  delirium  tremens  than  the  quan- 
tity of  alcohol  alone,     Deliriimi  tremens  is  an  expression  abo  of  er- 
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haustion  of  nerve  centres.  So  long  as  food  is  retained  and  digested 
delirium  tremens  does  not  occur.  The  condition  develops  only  in  the 
presence  or  as  the  result  of  a  subacute  or  chronic  gastric  catarrh, 
which  may  be  itself  in  turn  the  effect  or  expression  of  the  abuse  of 
alcohol.  A  trauma,  a  surgical  operation,  a  severe  intercurrent  dis- 
ease, pneumonia,  may  precipitate  an  attack. 

The  delirium  is  peculiar,  and  is  distinguished  especially  by  ex- 
pressions of  fear.  Most  patients  do  not  *^  see  snakes,"  as  is  com- 
monly beUeved.  Patients  surrounded  by  animals  are  plagued  by 
their  number  rather  than  their  size.  Bugs,  flies,  fleas,  beetles,  in 
millions  and  myriads,  crawl  about  their  beds,  crowd  the  air  of  their 
rooms,  fill  the  whole  space.  More  frequently  patients  make  of  objects 
in  their  vicinity  fantastic  creatures,  or  look  upon  attendants  as 
thieves  and  assassins,  from  whom  they  start  and  shrink  with  fear. 
Chronic  psychoses  may  develop  from  these  states.  Mendel  says 
that  Lasegue  reported  the  case  of  a  patient  who  maintained  that  his 
family  had  cut  off  his  penis  and  substituted  for  it  an  organ  of  lead, 
which  was  not  properly  fastened  and  greatly  incommoded  him  in 
getting  about.  Such  patients  often  report  with  circumstantial  evi- 
dence crimes  which  they  have  committed  or  seen  committed,  but 
which  have  no  foundation  in  fact.  Suicide  or  attempted  suicide  oc- 
curs in  six  per  cent  of  cases  of  delirium  tremens. 

The  tremor  shows  itself  especially  in  the  hands,  arms,  tongue, 
and  lips.  The  double  or  disturbed  \'ision,  which  leads  to  so  many 
ludicrous  mistakes  in  the  drunkard,  is  a  tremor  or  paresis  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  eye.  The  perception  of  sensation  is  even  more  com- 
pletely annulled.  The  subject  of  delirium  tremens  loses  all  sense  of 
pain.  He  lies  out  over-night  until  his  extremities  are  frozen,  and 
the  victim  who  has  fallen  in  his  flight  from  imaginary  danger  will 
lift  himself  up  on  broken  legs  or  hobble  about  on  a  cracked  pelvis, 
oblivious  of  pain. 

The  degree  of  insomnia  is  evidenced  by  the  quantity  of  opium 
or  other  anodyne  necessarj'  to  secure  sleep.  Thomas  Sutton,  who 
named  the  disease,  gave  one  of  his  patients  forty-two  grammes  of 
opium  in  all  without  securing  the  desired  effect.  The  stage  of  deli- 
rium lasts  two  to  ten  days,  and  terminates  with  a  long,  heavy  sleep. 

The  diagnosis  rests  upon  the  peculiar  delirium,  tremor,  and  insom- 
nia. The  disease  is  distinguished  from  the  delirium  of  typhoid  fever, 
septicaemiia,  etc.,  by  the  absence  of  fever  in  pure  delirium  tremens. 

The  prognosis  is  grave,  though  most  patients  recover  from  the 
individual  attack.  The  immediate  outlook  is  determined  more  by 
the  condition  of  the  stomach  than  by  any  individual  factor.  Patients 
able  to  ingest  and  digest  food  speedily  recover.  The  condition  of 
the  heart  establishes  the  final  prognosis. 
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The  treatment  consists  in  restoring  tone  to  the  nervous  system 
with  food.  Attempt  to  force  sleep  with  powerful  anod3mes  is  not 
^ood  practice*  The  Ijest  results  are  accomplished  with  the  use.  as 
on  as  possible^  of  tlie  stomach  tube  and  the  administration  of  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid.  Frenzied  patients  should  be  subjected  only  to 
that  degree  of  restraint  necessary  to  prevent  injury.  The  bromides 
» prescribed  as  sedatives  in  routine  treatment,  but  always  with  the 
risk  of  damage  to  the  stomach.  Chloral  is  the  most  powerful  hi-p- 
notic,  and  may  be  given  with  safety  at  night  in  doses  of  ten  or  fifteen 
grains  to  young,  strong,  and  healthy  subjects,  but  shoiUd  not  be  ad- 
ministered in  the  presence  of  a  feeble,  fatty  heart.  In  these  cases 
the  best  I'emedy  is  digitalis,  which  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  infu- 
ion,  teaspoonf ul  to  a  dessertspoonful  every  two  to  four  hourSi  or  the 
incture  gtt,  x.  at  the  same  interval.  Digitalis  also  does  damage  to 
I  stomach.  Opium  is  tlio  last  resort.  It  is  better,  when  possible, 
to  bear  with  the  malady  for  a  time  than  to  destroy  or  injure  the  pro 
cess  of  digestion.  The  real  cure  of  delirium  tremens  i^sts  with  the 
patient  rather  than  the  physician.  Thii*  broken  mil  must  be  built  up 
by  the  indi%ndual  himself. 

The  cra\4ng  for  alcohol,  dipsomanfa,  is  a  desire  which  assei 
itself  periodically  and  leads  to  excessive  indulgence  for  a  period  of 
■  week  or  two,  or  until  a  gastric  catarrh  thus  induced  or  a  delirium 
tremens  puis  a  stop  to  further  drinking.  Dipsomania  is  itself  a  neu- 
rosis dependent  upon  unstable  nerve  cells.  The  nervous  s^^mptoras,  in- 
somnia, dread,  tremor,  which  ensue  in  the  course  of  such  indidgence, 
tbough  they  are  most  severe  at  the  close  of  a  debauch,  are  caused  by 
the  alcohol  itself  and  not  by  abstinence.  Henc-e  they  are  best  con- 
trolled by  immediate  and  absolute  abandonment  of  the  use  of  alco- 
hol— a  sacrifice  which  can  only  be  successfully  made  in  an  institution 
under  sui^ervision  and  restraint.  The  collapse  which  may  foUow 
such  heroic  treatment  is  ob\iated  to  some  extent  by  the  use  of  atro- 
pia  gr.  i.-  3  i.,  gtt.  iij.-v.  every  three  or  four  hours,  or  hyoscyamine 
in  the  same  dose.  The  heart  and  the  nervous  system  are  best  sus- 
tained subsequently  by  strychnia  gr.  ^V  ter  die  or  by  the  tincture  of 
nux  vomica  gtt.  x.-xx.  ter  die.  The  aromatic  tincture  of  rhubarb» 
3  i.  ter  die,  diluted,  is  a  good  stomachic  tonic  in  these  cases. 

COCAmiSM— POISONING  BY  COCAINE, 

Cocaine  poisoning  may  be  acute  or  chronic.  Acute  poisoning 
occurs  in  consequence  of  excessive  use,  in  operations  about  the  eye 
and  throat,  and  after  subcutaneous  injections  to  secure  aniestiieiia 
for  more  extensive  procedure  (circumcision,  etc.)  :  sometimes  after 
injection  of  stronger  solutions  into  the  bladder,  nasal  cavity,  eti\ 
Reclus  collected  fifteen  deaths,  mostly  from  overdosage,  ten  to  fifteen 
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grains.  One  to  one  and  a  half  grains  (one-half  to  one  grain  by  in- 
jection) is  maximum  dosage.  For  anaesthesia,  cocaine,  perfectly 
pure,  rfiould  be  injected  into  and  not  under  the  skin  or  mucous 
membrane.  The  object  is  to  reach  the  nerve  endings  in  the  skin. 
The  injection  should  be  made  slowly,  drop  by  drop.  Acute  cocainism 
is  marked  by  collapsey  with  pallor  of  the  face,  vertigo,  nausea, 
precordial  anxiety,  cyanosis,  and  syncope.  Poisoning  in  less  de- 
gree is  attended  with  delirium  marked  by  hilarity,  volubility, 
sometimes  by  hallucinations  and  mania.  Convulsions  may  occur 
in  the  course  of  the  intoxication.  Anomalous  cases  are  marked  by 
cardialgiqi,  palpitation,  insomnia,  amblyopia. 

Chronic  Cocainism  produces  cachexia  with  net'vous  debility, 
neurasthenia  marked  by  anorexia,  marasmus,  insomnia.  Patients 
complain  of  dryness  of  the  throat,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and 
suffer  attacks  of  dyspnoea  and  difficulty  of  articulation.  Chronic 
cocaimsm  develops  a  peculiar  paranoia,  marked  by  hallucinations  of 
sight  and  hearing,  ideas  of  persecution,  and  attacks  of  melancholia. 

Tests. — Cocaine  may  be  recovered  from  the  urine.  The  addition 
of  potassium  permanganate  produces  a  violet-red  precipitate,  which 
soon  becomes  brown.  A  solution  of  cocaine  brought  into  contact 
with  white  filtering  paper  saturated  in  a  solution  of  the  ferrocyanide 
of  potash  and  chloride  of  iron  develops  a  blue  spot  in  two  minutes. 

Treatment. — Acute  poisoning  is  treated  by  cold  douches,  with 
artificial  respiration  and  massage.  Convulsions  are  controlled  by 
chloroform  or  amyl  nitrite.  Injections  of  ether  or  caffeine  sustain  the 
heart  until  the  patient  can  swallow,  when  he  may  be  fed  with  black 
coffee.     Morphia,  gr.  i  subcutaneously,  is  also  antagonistic  to  cocaine. 

Victims  of  chronic  cocainism  must  be  treated  as  in  opiophagism. 
Real  results  are  to  be  obtained  as  a  rule  only  in  an  asylum,  where  the 
weak  will  of  the  patient  is  substituted  by  the  strong  will  of  authority. 

POISONING  BY  OPIUM. 

Poisoning  by  opium  {otco^,  juice)  is  acute  and  chronic.  The  sus- 
ceptibility to  opium  differs,  and  the  dose  which  may  be  injurious  or 
fatal  varies  according  to  .age  and  still  more  according  to  habit. 
Children  are  particularly  sensitive.  A  single  drop  of  laudanum  has 
produced  dangerous  narcosis,  and  two  drops  have  proven  fatal 
through  coma  and  convulsions.  Three-fourths  of  all  the  deaths 
from  opium  occur  in  childhood  under  the  age  of  five  years.  On  the 
other  hand,  opium  eaters  may  secure  such  tolerance  as  to  be  able  to 
dispose  of  a  drachm  of  morphia  in  a  day.  In  these  cases  the  mass  of 
the  morphia  is  unabsorbed.  Most  cases  of  opium  poisoning  in  adult 
Kfe  occur  among  opiophagists  who  recommence  the  use  of  the  drug, 
after  cessation  or  reduction,  with  too  large  a  dose. 
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Acute  poii?omng  shows  itself  in  sensations  of  warmth^  stimula- 
tltni  of  tbe  intellectual  faculties  :  later,  sense  of  oppression,  drowsi- 
ness, uncontrollable  desire  to  sleep,  and  heavy  slumber.  Sometimes 
there  is,  instead  of  sleep,  intoxication  with  headache,  vertigo,  tremor 
of  the  hands,  tmtchings,  and  convulsions.  Itching  of  the  nose  and 
of  the  face,  and  of  the  whole  body  (pruritn^  opii),  is  a  common  and 
characteristic  effect  of  opium.  Erythema  may  develop.  The  patient 
ix*covers  with  a  sense  of  languor,  headache,  anorexia,  nausea*  and 
constipation.  In  opium  narcosis  the  pttpih  are  con  tract  ed,  often  to 
tlie  size  of  a  pin's  head,  and  are  irresponsive  ;  the  eyes  are  fixed^ 
the  pulse  is  irregular,  the  patient  is  unable  to  swallow,  respiration  is 
paralyzed,  and  death  (:k:?cui*s  with  stertor  and  coma. 

Chronic  jx)isoning  is  frequent-  The  subjects  of  chronic  poisoning 
are  the  victims  of  the  opium  habit,  which  is,  in  plac^es,  as  in  the 
East,  a  national  vice.  Chronic  poisoning  shows  itself  as  a  cachexia 
with  degradation  of  the  mtellectual  and  moral  faculties,  with  impo- 
tence in  men  and  sterility  in  women.  The  continued  use  of  opium 
begets  a  condition  of  unrest,  ill-defined  anxiety,  insomnia^  with 
Lgradual  alienation,  stupefaction,  of  the  individual ;  tremor  developji, 
'with  pallor,  panes thesia,  sometimes  with  albuminima.  Anoreada  is 
pronounced.  Chills  occur,  with  sweats.  Constipation  remains  ob- 
8tiuat(\  or  is  substituted  in  certain  cases  by  diarrhoea  and  vomiting. 
Conditions  of  collapse  sometimes  supervene.  Many  of  these  svTup- 
\  toms  are  intensified  on  withdrawal  of  the  drug,  and  then  constitute 
Avhat  are  known  as  ''abstinence  signs.'*  There  is  in  this  state  miap- 
peasablo  craving  for  morphia,  which  may  eventuate?  in  nianiacal 
attacks.  In  the  experience  of  the  author  a  patient  at  the  hospital 
wore  t>ut  two  attendants,  who  finally  fell  asleep.  The  patient,  a 
young  lady,  arose  from  beil,  made  a  rope  of  the  bedclotlies,  let  her- 
self down  from  a  second-storj"  window  to  the  ground  one  cold  De<5em- 
ber  niglit,  and  was  found  by  a  policeman  standing  at  the  door  and 
trWng  to  eflfect  an  entrance  into  a  drug  store.  No  less  than  nineteen 
hypodermatic  syringes  were  renioveil  from  pockets,  lining^«  seams  of 
the  suit  of  clothes  worn  by  another  patient,  a  man,  a  confirmed  vic- 
tim of  morphinism. 

Treat m en t, — The  question  is,  shall  the  drug  be  withdrawn  sud- 
denly or  gradually?  And  the  answer  may  be  determined  by  the 
effects  which  sui>ervene  upon  sudden  withdrawal.  Where  the  pa- 
tient is  able  to  endure  the  suffering  and  survive  the  prostration,  ab- 
solute withdrawal  is  best,  Tlie  amount  of  suffering  is  less  in  ' 
long  run.  Otherwise  the  drug  may  be  withdrawn  gradually. 
patiejit  must  be  isolated  and  guarded.  No  victim  of  morphinisnT 
may  be  treated  successfully  at  home  or  at  any  ordinary  huspiuil. 
The  patient  must  be  put  where  he  absolutely  cannot  obtain  opium. 
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The  attempt  to  substitute  morphia  by  other  anodynes  or  hypnotics 
gives  no  real  or  permanent  relief.  Temporary  relief  may  be  secured 
by  cannabis  indica,  hyoscyamus,  atropia,  cocaine,  the  bromides,  etc. 
Strychnia  nitrate,  especially  when  injected  subcutaneously,  gr.  ^V" 
^,  in  combination  with  sulphate  of  atropia  gr.  jIq,  best  supports  the 
nervous  system.  CalSfeine,  strong  coflfee,  support  the  heart.  Irriga- 
tion of  the  stomach,  warm  baths  and  trional,  with  time,  good  feed- 
ing, and,  as  far  as  it  may  be  secured,  good  cheer,  carry  the  patient 
through. 

POISONING  BY  NICOTINE. 

Nicotine,  an  active  principle  of  tobacco,  is  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous of  all  the  alkaloids,  ranking  next  in  virulence  to  hydrocyanic 
acid.  The  quantity  of  nicotine  varies  in  dilSferent  kinds  of  tobacco. 
Common  tobacco  contains  seven  to  eight  per  cent,  finer  Havana  less 
than  two  per  cent.  Animals  vary  also  in  resistance  to  nicotine,  in 
descending  scale,  according  to  Berutti  and  Vella:  centipedes,  flies, 
butterflies,  spiders,  fish,  frogs,  dogs,  rabbits,  and  cats.  A  dog  is 
killed  by  one  and  a  half  to  two  drops,  a  rabbit  by  one-fourth  of  a  drop, 
small  birds  by  a  touch  on  the  beak  with  a  rod  dipped  in  nicotine. 
Dangerous  symptoms  of  intoxication  have  been  observed  in  man  at 
the  dose  of  0.003  gramme.  Tobacco  contains  also  other  substances — 
volatile  oils,  pyridin,  prussic  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  marsh  gas,  etc. 
— ^in  varying  quantities,  usually  too  minute  to  produce  much  effect. 
Stronger  tobacco  can  be  smoked  from  a  cigar  than  from  a  pipe,  as  the 
volatile  and  benumbing  pyridin  is  totally  consumed  in  the  cigar, 
and  only  imperfectly  consmned  in  the  bowl  of  a  pipe. 

Symptoms, — Mammals  poisoned  with  nicotine  show  unrest  and  ex- 
citement, tremor,  discharges  from  the  bowels  and  bladder,  stupor, 
clonic  and  tonic  convulsions.  These  symptoms  have  been  observed 
after  smoking,  after  the  use  of  the  infusion  of  tobacco  in  therapy,  in 
poultices  and  clysters. 

Small  doses  of  nicotine  excite  the  vagus  and  thus  reduce  the  fre- 
quency of  the  heart.  The  blood  pressure  falls,  with  paralysis  of  the 
peripheric  vessels.  The  temperature  is  reduced.  In  small  quanti- 
ti^,  nicotine,  by  its  elSfect  on  the  nerve  centres,  allays  nervousness, 
quiets  discontent,  subdues  ambition,  reconciles  to  idleness.  The  per- 
centage of  college  students  who  use  tobacco  is,  as  a  rule,  less  than 
that  of  those  who  abstain.  In  sensitive  subjects,  or  in  excess,  to- 
bacco produces  anorexia,  nausea,  catarrh  of  the  stomach,  catarrh  of 
the  throat,  palpitation,  neuralgia  of  the  heart,  angina  (pseudo)  pec- 
toris, delirium  cordis,  tremor,  nervous  excitement,  hypochondriasis, 
mnblyopia — conditions  which  all  disappear,  to  leave  no  lesion,  on  ces- 
sation of  use; 
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POISONING^  BY   OASES. 

OaseH,  a8  they  aflPect  tJie  animal  hody,  are  divided  iutc*  the  indif- 
ferent, irrespirable,  and  poisonous. 

The  inflilf  erent  are  the  gases  which  have  in  tlieinsel  ves  no  in  juriou 
eflfeet.  l»ut  may  become  injnrious  by  accumulation ^  simply  liecaus 
tliey  diminish  or  dinpel  the  natural  air.  To  this  category  belong  ni- 
trogen, hjHlrogen,  and  curhii retted  hydrogen  (marsh  gas).  Xitrugen 
may  L>ccur  in  mines  to  diminish  the  proportion  of  oxygen  (which 
sliould  l>e  twenty-one)  to  fifteen  per  cent.  Such  a  diminution  may 
lend  to  emphysema  ;  still  great-er  reductions  ma}'  proiluce  asphyxia. 

The  irreHpirable  are  the  gases  which,  in  slight  quantities,  produce 
certain  injurious  but  not  dangerous  effects.  Among  these  mar  be 
cited  sulphurous  acid,  nitric  acid,  muriatic  acid  vapors,  and  the  va- 
pors 4jf  ammonia,  chlorine,  l>roniine^  and  iodine.  These  gases  are 
jiresent  or  accumulate  in  certain  trades.  Sulphurous-acid  gases  are 
developed  in  the  bleacliing  of  straw,  manufacture  of  hats  aufl  Ijon* 
nets,  the  lileaching  «>f  silk,  woollen,  and  cotton  goods,  the  manufacture 
of  brushes,  and  in  coal,  sulphur,  and  silver  works,  as  well  as  in  the 
manufacture  of  sulphur  acids  themselves.  They  occur  also  in  the 
distiUation  of  coal.  The  accumulation  may  be  but  slight,  one,  two, 
or  three  per  cent,  ac[*ording  to  the  degree  of  ventilation ;  or  it  may 
increase,  as  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphur  acids,  to  seven  |x>r  cent. 
Sulphurous-arid  gases  are  absorlicil  into  the  blood  and  act  directly 
upon  t!)e  nerve  centres.  The  vaso-motor  centre  is  at  first  excited, 
later  paralysed  ;  the  res]>iratory  centre  is  affected  in  the  same  way. 
The  inhalation  of  the  sulphur  acids  in  slight  quantities  pnxluces  irri- 
tati^^n  of  the  throat,  coiigh.  angina,  an<l  bronchitis.  The  strong 
coneentrations  induce  spasm  of  the  glottis  and,  with  a  reduetion  of 
oxygen  J  asphyxia. 

The  nitrates  occur  in  the  fabrication  of  nitric  acid,  nitro-lien* 
zine,  and  in  certain  copper,  80*la.  and  gold  works.  The  va|K»rs 
are  usually  present  in  but  very  small  quantity;  local  effects  are* 
however,  distinct.  There  is  irritation  and  burning  in  tlie  no@e. 
constriction  with  a  sense  of  sufft:ication  in  the  throat,  cough,  dysp- 
noea, and  general  .symptoms  of  distress  on  the  jjart  of  the  digestive 
system  and  respiratory  organs.  MuriatiC'acid  vap<jr8  occur  in  the 
fabrication  of  soda,  the  vulcanization  of  caoutch«iuc.  in  the  glazing 
of  pottery,  manufacture  of  glass,  pro<luction  of  artificial  manure, 
always  only  in  minute  quantities.  Hf/drofiuortC'itcid  vapors,  which 
are  develoj^ed  in  the  engraving  of  glass,  crystal,  etc..  prmliiee  irrita- 
tion of  the  eyelids  and  eyes,  intense  corV2:ti.  and  spastic  br*>nchitis. 
Ammonia  vapors  are  inhaled  in  the  manufacture  of  ammonia,  in  the 
preparation  of  mercury,  in  tanning,  sewer  cleanings  tobacco,  sugar. 
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and  artificial-ice  factories.  In  certain  concentration  ammonia  pro- 
duces constriction  of  the  chest,  which  may  increase  to  suflFocation, 
increase  of  the  blood  pressure,  with  ischuria.  In  such  saturation  the 
odor  of  ammonia,  excreted  by  the  sweat,  emanates  from  the  body. 
Chlorine  is  developed  in  the  manufacture  of  chlorine,  nitric  acid, 
chloride  of  lime  and  the  alkalies,  artificial  soda,  and  in  the  various 
bleaching  trades.  The  first  eflFect  of  inhalation  of  chlorine  is  irrita- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  respiratory  organs.  The  second, 
reflex  actions,  especially  spasm  of  the  glottis.  Epiphora,  sneezing, 
cough,  pains  in  the  chest,  dyspnoea,  occur  at  once  in  acute  cases. 
Chronic  cases  are  characterized  by  blood  spitting,  spasm  of  the  glot- 
tis, and  pneumonia  of  rapid  course.  Workers  with  chlorine  undergo 
emaciation,  show  a  bad  color,  and  suffer  from  catarrh  of  the  stomach 
and  chronic  bronchitis.     Bromine  and  iodine  exercise  similar  effects. 

The  poisonous  gases  are  especially  carbonic  oxide  (monoxide), 
carbonic  acid  (dioxide),  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Ordinary 
illuminating  gas  contains  a  large  number  of  poisonous  gases,  along 
with  carbonic  acid  and  oxide,  among  which  may  be  cited  ammonia, 
cyanogen,  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Car- 
bonic oxide  is  a  colorless,  odorless,  and  tasteless  gas,  which  bums 
with  a  blue  flame.  It  is  exquisitely  poisonous  to  the  animal  organ- 
ism. Absorbed  into  the  blood  it  displaces  oxygen  from  the  haemo- 
globin, and  forms  new  combinations  with  the  coloring  matter  of  the 
blood,  whereby  the  corpuscles  are  rendered  incapable  of  further 
absorbing  oxygen.  This  combination  imparts  the  peculiar  cherry-red 
color  to  arterial  as  well  as  venous  blood.  The  gas  does  not  separate 
from  its  combination  in  vacuo,  but  may  be  displaced  by  other  gases 
or  by  the  air  pump. 

Carbonic  oxide  is  developed  also  in  iron  smelting  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  coke,  in  which  process  coal  is  subjected  in  ovens  to 
dry  distillation.  Carbonic-oxide  gas  occurs  also  in  the  usual  heating 
of  houses,  and  may  thus  induce  poisoning.  The  imperfect  combus- 
tion of  coal  develops  carbonic  oxide.  This  imperfect  combustion 
occurs  especially  in  arrangements  for  heating  which  do  not  admit  of 
sufficient  ventilation.  Biefel  and  Poleck  give  the  following  as  the 
average  composition  of  numerous  analyses  of  coal  smoke:  carbonic 
acid,  6.75  percent;  carbonic  oxide,  1.34  per  cent;  oxygen,  13.19  per 
cent;  nitrogen,  79.72  per  cent. 

Carbonic  oxide  does  not  usually  accumulate  in  the  air  of  a  room, 
because  it  escapes  wnth  the  products  of  combustion;  but  it  accumu- 
lates in  the  room  when  the  escape  of  gases  through  the  chimney  is 
hindered  by  the  closure  of  the  draught  valves  in  the  stove  or  furnace, 
or  when  the  chimney  is  stopped  by  soot.  Any  hindrance  to  the 
entrance  of  air  leads  to  the  accumulation  of  carbonic  oxide.     The 
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POISONING   BY  OASES* 


quantity  of  carbonic  oride  neceBsary  to  make  the  air  injurious  is 
variously  given  by  different  autliors.  Fodor  maintains  that  a  pro* 
portion  of  0.5  per  thoui^ind  continuously  inhaled  is  decidedly  delete- 
rious.    Biefel  and  Poleck  found  a  percentage  of  0.19  fatal  to  rabbits. 

In  poisoning  by  carbonic  oxide  there  is  dulness  and  drowsiness : 
the  face  is  itt  ^first  flushed,  latter  pallid^  and  still  later  livid  and 
cyanotic.  The  stupor  of  the  nervous  system  may  be  so  great  as  to 
reduce  to  the  minimum  the  difficulty  of  breathing.  Sometimes  there 
is  dyspntvfi  with  the  convulsions  of  asphyxia.  Suffocation  may  set 
in  imder  stupor  without  much  dyspnoea,  and  convulsions  may  occur 
only  at  the  close.  The  pulse  is  at  first  full  and  rapid  ;  later,  in  the 
state  of  coma^  scarcely  ptn-ceptible.  The  temperature  sinks  two  ur 
three  degrees.  The  urine  may  contain  sugar  and  albumin*  There 
is  at  times  local,  and  at  times  general,  anaesthesia  of  the  surface. 
Paralysis  i»f  thtj  bladder  and  intestine  ma}^  occur, 

Carbotiiv-acid  poisoning  occurs  not  infrequently  in  certain  trades. 
The  exhalation  of  carlxmie  acnd  from  the  body  is  in  proix>rtion  to  tlie 
quantity  Lif  gas  in  the  air.  When  this  proportion  reachejs  a  certain 
amount,  the  gas  is  not  given  off,  but  accumulates  in  the  organism, 
produces  dyspncea,  and  finally  paralysis  of  the  sense  of  respiration. 
Carbonic-acid  gas  is  thus  a  narcotic,  and  belongs  to  those  poisonous 
gases  to  which  the  body  liecomes  gradually  accustomed-  Carbonic- 
acid-gas  poisoning  in  open  air  occurs  in  places  where  tlie  gas  issues 
from  the  earth  in  large  amount,  a.s  in  the  Grotto  of  Puzzuoli,  where  it 
is,  from  its  weight,  fatal  to  d«>gs;  atPymiont,  in  the  poisonous  valleys 
of  Java,  and  certain  places  in  the  neighborhood  of  volcanoes:  also  in 
mines,  as  well  as  wine  and  beer  cellars,  and  apartments  crowded 
with  penple,  etc. 

The  treatment  of  poisoning  by  gases  is  the  admission  of  fresh 
air,  the  use  of  artificial  respiriition.  the  administration  of  oxygeUt 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  poisonous  gases,  the  practice  of  transfusion. 

The  o|jeration  of  transfusion  of  bkmd  itself  is  now  done  directly 
from  vein  to  vein  with  the  apparatus  of  Aveling,  a  procedure  which 
requires  some  skill :  or  b^-  the  use  of  three  different  syringes^  that  on« 
may  be  kept  always  cleaned,  /.c,  sterilized  and  wanned,  ready  for 
use,  according  to  the  method  of  Ziemssen,  a  perfectly  safe  procedure 
in  clean,  /.e.,  aseptic,  hands.  Landois  made  use  of  the  fact  that  blood 
does  not  clot  in  tliH  Imdy  of  leeches  in  preparing  a  decoction  of  leech 
heads  with  Ojl  per  cent  of  common  salt^  and  Wright  made  use  of  the 
fact  that  blood  does  not  clot  in  the  presence  of  certain  salts  to  receive 
it  as  it  flows  in  a  solution  of  sodium  oxalate  to  keep  it  thin.  By  these 
methods  the  troublesome  o|jeration  of  defibrination  is  avoided.  In 
no  case  may  heterogeneous  blood — i.e.,  blood  from  a  different  ani- 
mal— be  used  in  the  body  of  man. 
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Sycosis  (p.  14).    For  every-day  use  : 

3  Acidi  lannici 2.0 

Sulphur  praecipitatis 4.0 

Zinci  oxidi, 

Amyli da    7.0 

Vaselini 20.0 

M.    S.  Apply  daily. 

To  destroy  the  parasite  : 

9  Sublimati 1.0 

Spiritus  vini  gallici 99.0 

M.    8.  Dab  the  surface  with  cotton  moruiDg  and  evening,  after  epilation. 

Bacteria,  selective  action  of  (p.  64)  ;  used  as  destructive  agents. 
Loffler  exterminated  the  field  mice,  which  multiplied  to  constitute 
a  plague  in  Thessaly,  by  feeding  them  with  the  Bacillus  typhi  mu- 
riumy  a  micro-organism  innocent  to  all  other  animals. 

Hydrophobia,  treatment  of  (p.  103).  Blasi  and  Travati  find 
that  lemon  juice  most  quickly  neutralizes  the  poison  of  hydrophobia. 
Thus  lemon  juice  destroys  it  within  three  minutes,  creolin  in  one-per- 
cent solution  in  three  minutes,  etc.  Carbolic  acid  is  one  of  the 
feeblest  agents,  as  a  [five-per-cent  solution  requires  fifty  minutes,  a 
three-per-cent  solution  one  hour. 

Influenza.  Salipyrin  (p.  122)  is  not  a  real  specific,  and  there  is 
no  specific.  SaUpyrin  acts  only'as  an  antineuralgic  and  antifebrile — 
i.e.,  as  a  symptomatic  remedy  KFiirbringer).  Children  are  very 
rarely  affected,  and  always  later  than  adults  (Baginsky). 

Tuberculosis  (p.  147).  The  hectic  fever  is  not  caused  by  the 
tubercle  bacillus,  but  by  the  streptococcus.  Koch  calls  the  see-saw 
hectic  temperature  record  the  **  streptococcus  curve.  ^' 

Agaricin  in  night  sweats  of  tuberculosis  (p.  156).  Agaricin 
acts  slowly,  not  before  five  hours,  but  as  long  as  for  twenty-four 
hours.  It  should  be  given,  therefore,  early,  at  5  p.m.,  in  a  pill  or  in 
Byrup. 
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Syphilis  (p.  171).    Pigmented  syphilides. 

9  Corrosive  sublimate, 

Salol aa      1  part. 

Alcohol 100  parts. 

Bergamot  (or  geranium)  oil enough  to  perfume. 

Rub  the  spots  with  this  solution  daily,  and  let  them  dry  without 
wiping.  When  they  have  become  a  little  attenuated  bathe  them 
lightly  with  the  following  lotion  : 

3  Glycerin, 

Rose  water ail  25  parts. 

Borax 2      •• 

Corrosive  sublimate  solution  1 :  1000 10      *' 

Later  on  apply  the  following  dusting  powder  : 

9  Talc,  powdered. 
Zinc  oxide, 
Camphor,  powdered, 
Salol aa  equal  parts. 

Itching. — A  fine  preparation  for  relief  of  itching  aftor  measles, 
scarlet  fever  (p.  216),  etc.,  is  that  of  Klein: 

3  Lanolini  purissimi  (Liebreicb)  anhydrici 50.0 

Vaseliui  puri 20.0 

Aquae  destillatse 25.0 

Misce  tereudo;  flat  unguenlum.    8.  Apply  every  three  hours. 

The  evaporation  of  the  water  cools  the  surface  and  thus  lessens  the 
hypersBmia  of  the  cutis. 

Ear  Furunculosis  after  scarlet  fever,  etc.  (p.  217).  Cholewa 
finds  by  far  the  best  remedy  is  menthol,  a  ten-per-cent  solution  in 
oil.  Apply  with  cotton,  which  is  inserted  and  allowed  to  remain. 
The  pain  is  relieved  on  the  day  of  application,  as  the  vapor  of  men- 
thol kills  the  micro-organisms.  Continue  the  treatment  for  eight 
days  to  prevent  recurrence. 

Diphtheria.  A  streptococcus  (p.  247),  whose  virulence  was 
tested  in  every  way,  was  found  by  Landmann  in  the  well-water  which 
supplied  five  families  in  the  suburbs  of  Frankfort.  Three  of  five 
cases  in  these  families  died  of  diphtheria  which  developed  from  a 
streptococcus  angina  evidently  introduced  by  the  drinking-water. 

Diphtheria,  Blood  Serum  Therapy  (p.  252).  Behring  claims 
to  secure  both  immunity  and  cure  of  pure  diphtheria  by  inoculation 
with  the  blood  serum  of  animals — dogs  and  sheep — rendered  immune 
to  diphtheria.  The  animals  are  rendered  immune  by  injection  of 
diphtheritic  matter  of  gradually  increasing  virulence.     The  serum  is 
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prepared  and  preserved  with  O.G  per  cent  carbolic  acid  ready  for  use. 
It  is  perfectly  innocuous  in  the  dose  of  1  gramme  per  day  for  every 
kilogramme  of  body  weight.  Experiments  upon  animals  yield  per- 
fect results.  Diphtheria  in  man  is,  however,  not  a  pure  process.  It 
is  usually  complicated  with  sepsis — i.e.,  streptococcus  infection,  upon 
which  the  blood  serum  has  no  elffect.  Nevertheless  in  all  the  cases 
thus  far  reported  the  mortality  has  been  reduced  from  sixty  to 
twenty  per  cent. 

Typhoid  Fever,  perforation  of  intestine  (p.  284).  Of  12  cases 
thus  far  operated  upon  but  1  recovered  (Freyhaus). 

Gastro-intestinal  Catarrh  of  Infants  (p.  364).  Of  1,000 
cases  of  death  from  summer  diarrhoea  Hope  found  but  30  that  had 
been  fed  exclusively  at  the  breast,  and  Meinert  found  but  24  of  G02. 
Meinert  and  Seibert  showed  that  diarrhoea  begins  at  60°  F.,  and  be- 
comes epidemic  when  the  mean  daily  temperature  does  not  fall  below 
this  degree. 

Alimentation  per  Rectum  (p.  395).  MaragUano  reported  a 
case  where  a  patient  was  fed  exclusively  by  the  rectum  for  ninety- 
four  days  and  ultimately  recovered.  At  the  end  of  that  time  she 
was  found  to  have  lost  only  2.7  kilogrammes  (6  pounds  avoirdupois) 
in  weight.  The  nutrient  enemata  employed  in  this  case  were  pre- 
pared as  follows  :  300  grammes  (10  ounces)  of  beef  and  150  grammes 
(5  ounces)  of  pancreas  were  pounded  together  in  a  mortar  and  the 
juice  strained.  To  this  were  added  5  grammes  (75  grains)  of  sodium 
carbonate,  25  grammes  (6  fluidrachms)  of  fresh  ox  bile,  and  water  a 
sufficiency.  The  enema  was  administered  in  four  portions  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  warm  water.  This 
formula  differs  from  that  recommended  by  Leube  only  in  the  addi- 
tion of  ox  bile — a  modification  introduced  by  ScioUa  for  the  purpose 
of  stimulating  absorption  of  the  enema  by  the  large  intestine  and  of 
preventing  putrefactive  decomposition. 

Stomach  Tube.  In  the  introduction  of  the  stomach  tube  (p.  369) 
always  push  it  in  the  throat  to  the  left  to  follow  the  entrance  of  the 
oBBophagus. 

Stomach.  Hyperacidity  of  the  gastric  juice  (p.  375)  is  shown 
whenever  it  requires  more  than  0.65  Uquor  potassae  to  neutralize  10 
cubic  centimetres  of  gastric  juice. 

Occlusion  of  Intestine  (p.  433).     Spontaneous  cure,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  reports,  is  more  frequent  than  is  commonly  believed. 
Thus  Qoldtdammer  saw  15  recoveries  in  50  cases  treated  wholly  on 
the  expectant  plan. 
61 
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Biliousness  (p,  475).  The  liver  protects  the  body  against  auto- 
intoxication. This  antitoxic  is  one  of  the  chief  functions  of  the  liver. 
Poisons  are  introduced  into  the  intestine  with  the  foods  (alkaloids, 
potash  salts,  alcohol,  etc).,  or  as  products  of  the  action  of  micro-or- 
ganisms, ptomaines,  toxines,  toxalbumins.  Material  is  brought  also 
by  the  blood  for  the  formation  of  bile,  urea,  etc.  The  liver  in  health 
disinfects  and  purifies  all  these  matters.  Slight  interference  with  this 
action  of  the  liver  produces  the  discomfort  and  distress  of  **  bilious- 
ness"; abolition  of  action  produces  the  ominous  signs  of  icterus 
gra^^8. 

Pleurisy  (p.  543).  Serum  free  of  bacteria  is  usually  the  result 
of  tuberculosis.  The  effused  serum  may  contain  so  few  bacilli  that 
a  syringef ul  may  fail  to  inoculate  a  healthy  guinea-pig,  but  may 
produce  in  a  tuberculous  guinea-pig  the  characteristic  reaction  of 
tuberculin. 

Myxcedema  (p.  589).  Different  views  have  recenth'  tended  to 
unite  in  the  belief  that  the  three  processes— strumous  cachexia, 
myxcedema,  and  cretinism — have  the  same  original  cause.  All  cases 
seem  to  be  due  to  the  absence  of  the  thyroid  gland.  In  the  examina- 
tions of  13  cretins  at  the  Salkammergut,  10  were  found  in  whom 
more  or  less  large  tubercles  of  the  thyroid  were  seen,  and  3  in  whom 
no  trace  of  a  thyroid  gland  was  found  in  the  neck. 

Arterio-capillary  Sclerosis  (p.  500).  Alanus  advances  the 
A'iew  that  this  condition  is  due  to  a  too  exclusive  vegetable  diet.  He 
observed  it  in  himself — a  young  man,  not  yet  forty  years  of  age,  and 
not  addicted  to  alcohol — in  the  temporal  and  radial  arteries.  Ray- 
mond saw  it  in  a  number  of  young  monks,  vegetarians,  and  Treille 
remarked  it  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bombay  and  Calcutta,  who  Uve 
largely  on  rice.  According  to  Gabler  the  mineral  salts  in  the  vege- 
tables come  to  be  deposited  in  the  walls  of  the  blood  vessels. 
^^  Vegetable  food  injures  the  blood  vessels  and  precipitates  the 
changes  of  age.'* 

Larynx  Tuberculosis  (p.  489).  Siemen  strongly  recommends 
the  inhalation  of  iodoform  according  t<3  a  formula  which  masks  the 
evils  (odor)  but  preserves  the  curative  effects.     Thus  : 

U  lodoformi gr.  xv. 

Olei  eucalypti ..3vi. 

Olei  caryophilli  3  i. .  git.  xv. 

Alcohol  absoluti gtt.  ij. 

M.  Pour  ten  to  fifteen  drops  upon  oil  of  turpentine  and  inhale  three  or  four 
times  a  day. 

GoNORRHCEA  (p.  179).     The  view  that  gonorrhoea  is  only  a  local 
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process  is  much  modified  by  the  actual  discovery  by  Leyden  of  the 
gonococcus  upon  the  valves  as  the  cause  of  a  verrucose  endocarditis. 
Abbott  recommends  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  good  double 
staining  of  gonococci  the  following  method :  A  drop  of  suspected 
pus  is  smeared  upon  the  surface  of  a  cover  glass,  and  after  drying 
is  treated  with  a  strong  (twenty-per-cent)  solution  of  tannic  acid.  It 
is  then  washed  in  alcohol,  and  after  drying  stained  with  Ziehl's  solu- 
tion of  fuchsin.  It  is  next  decolorized  in  acid  alcohol  (acetic  acid  1, 
alcohol  100;  or  hydrochloric  acid  1,  alcohol  500),  and  after  drying 
restained  with  methylene  green,  washed  in  water,  dried,  and  mounted 
in  balsam.  The  protoplasm  of  the  cells  appears  of  a  light-green 
color,  the  nuclei  purple,  and  the  diplococci  a  dark  red.  *J 

Bubo.  Wielander's  abortive  treatment :  Inject  into  the  bubo 
fifteen  drops  of  a  one-per-cent  solution  of  the  benzoate  of  mercury  in 
two  places.  As  many  as  seventy-three  per  cent  of  cases  undergo 
resolution  under  this  treatment,  includiag  indolent  buboes  six 
months  old,  previously  treated  in  vain  by  incision  and  every  other 
way.     In  some  cases  suppuration  ceased  even  after  it  had  begun. 

Chlorosis,  anaemia,  etc.  (p.  603).  Iron  in  the  form  of  haemo- 
globin is  ingested  with  the  common,  so-called  blood  sausage. 

Pernicious  Anemia  (p.  604).  The  view  gains  ground  that 
many  cases  are  due  to  helminthiasis — especially  to  the  fish  tape- 
worm. Wiltschur  reports  the  actual  finding  of  tapeworms  in  5  of  30 
cases. 

Hydrops  (p.  653).  Puncture  in  relief  of,  should  be  done  only  in 
the  legs,  never  in  the  scrotum,  with  the  aseptic  precautions  mentioned. 
The  leg  should  then  be  enveloped  in  thick  layers  of  absorbent 
cotton.  A  piece  of  three-per-cent  carbolized,  or  one-half-per-cent 
sublimated,  i.e.,  sterilized,  gauze  should  be  applied  over  each 
puncture. 

HEMATURIA  (p.  666).  To  determine  if  blood  comes  from  the 
kidney  or  bladder,  Ultzmann  washes  out  the  bladder  and  injects  into 
it  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide  (1.5  per  cent).  The  saUva  is  now 
tested  for  iodine,  which,  if  found,  indicates  a  break  in  the  bladder, 
as  the  sound  bladder  does  not  absorb  it. 

Cystitis  (p.  672).  Marsh  highly  recommends  oxalic  acid  as  a 
sedative,  which,  he  says,  relieves  the  worst  symptoms  at  once  : 

If  Acidl  oxalici 0.95 

Syrupl  aurantii  corticis 80.0 

Aquee  destillats 120.0 

M.    S.  Coffeespoonful  every  four  hours. 
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The  Cancer  Parasite  (p.  67).  "The  cancer  parasite  must 
stand  very  neiir  to  the  sporozoa.  It  certainly  does  not  belong  to  the 
coccidia,  nor  to  the  sarco-,  micro-  or  myxo-sporidia.  Most  likely  it 
will  be  foxmd  among  that  variety  of  the  sporozoa  which  Aime  Schnei- 
der long  ago  distinguished  as  the  amoeba-sporidia"  (Ludwig  Pfeiflfer, 
Centralblatt  fiir  Bakteriologie,  etc.,  August  1st,  1893). 

Creosote  in  Tuberculosis  (p.  154).  The  virtue  of  creosote 
depends  chiefly  upon  the  fact  that  it  inhibits  the  growth  of  the  micro- 
organisms of  secondary  infection  without  ii^juring  the  stomach. 
Thus,  while  a  saturated  aqueous  solution,  it  does  not  destroy  the 
tubercle  bacillus  in  cultures  in  twelve  hours  (Sternberg)  ;  and  while 
rabbits  inoculated  with  tuberculosis  and  treated  with  creosote  sub- 
cutaneously  presented  the  same  lesions  as  control  animals  not  so 
treated  (Trudeau)  ;  further,  that  in  the  proportion  of  1 :  100  it  fails, 
after  twenty  hours*  exposure,  to  destroy  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  spu- 
tum (Comet),  nevertheless  it  is  fatal  to  ordinary  micro-organisms 
in  the  proportion  of  1 :  500  or  1 :  1000  (Wernicke,  Buchholtz),  with- 
out in  the  least  interfering  with  the  digestive  action  of  the  gastric 
juice.  For,  according  to  Brunton,  while  1  part  of  chlorine  in  8,540 
parts  of  a  saturated  solution  will  arrest  the  digestive  action  of  ptya- 
lin  upon  starch  paste,  and  corrosive  sublimate  is  so  enormously 
destructive  as  to  arrest  its  action  even  in  1  part  to  51,000,  creosote 
has  no  action  on  ptyalin,  even  in  saturated  solution,  and  has  but  a 
very  feeble  action  upon  pepsin.  Creosote  should  therefore  be  given 
intemaUy,  after  meals,  and  not  subcutaneously. 

Pertussis  Death  Rate  (p.  114).  The  following  diagram,  accu- 
rately drawn  to  a  scale  by  the  American  Practitioner,  shows  the 
rvlarive  nmnber  of  the  deaths  mentioned  in  the  State  of  Kentucky 
for  the  first  year  of  this  decade  : 

DEATHS  IN   KENTUCKY,    1891. 

-  Consumption. 


■  Typhoid  Fever. 


■  Diphtheria. 
*  Cholera  Infantum. 
^^  Measles. 
^  5c!ftriet  Fever. 
«  «lKvr*ng  Cough. 

'•Stt^^t.^eXH  tw<^  i^  taken  as  a  fair  average,  in  the  absence  of  any 
^^^  .^  ^^^  ■  AHtjtftttx^  for  other  States  and  other  years. 

5t  it**.v.ii.v  ^^  THK  Trigeminus  (p.  G8G),     Seguin  strongly  re- 
^^^.^5<.^>iiMtiit  nt  pill,  each  containing  0.0003  gramme,  two  daily 
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for  women,  three  for  men.  The  number  may  be  increased  to  twelve 
daUy,  or  up  to  tolerance  as  evidenced  by  a  feeling  of  coldness  and 
numbness  in  the  whole  body.  Cumulative  effects  do  not  occur. 
From  a  rich  experience  the  author  declares  that  but  very  few  cases 
are  not  benefited  and  many  are  cured — ^that  is,  secure  exemption  for 
one  to  three  years.  In  a  dose  of  two  pills  per  day  aconitin  reduces 
the  pulse  rate  and  arterial  tension  in  Basedow^s  disease. 

Migraine  (p.  687).  After  failure  with  every  other  means  Weiss 
found  that  pressure  upon  the  abdominal  aorta  at  a  point  where  pul- 
sation may  be  felt,  midway  between  the  xiphoid  cartilage  and  the 
umbilicus,  immediately  arrested  the  most  violent  headache  and  hy- 
I)er8Bsthe8ia  in  23  cases.  Unfortunately  the  distress  returns  after 
relief  of  the  pressure,  but  all  patients  are  grateful  for  the  temporary 
relief. 

SOLUTOL — cresol  made  soluble  in  water  by  the  addition  of  an  al- 
kali— has  the  highest  commendation  as  a  disinfectant  (p.  79).  One- 
fourth  of  a  pint  added  to  ten  or  fifteen  pints  of  water  (a  watering- 
canful)  makes  the  most  penetrating,  strongest,  and  quickest-acting 
disinfectant  for  walls,  floors,  etc.,  which  may  be  sprinkled  from  the 
can. 

Nocturnal  Incontinence  of  Urine  (p.  673).  Gowers  re- 
commends as  the  best  remedy  the  perchloride  of  iron  in  large  doses, 
gtt.  xx.-xxx.  three  times  a  day. 

Singultus,  nervous  or  hysterical  (p.  762).  Stella  controls  it 
with  pilocarpine  0. 10  in  10.0  water,  of  which  ten  drops  three  or  four 
times  a  day.  It  is  not  to  be  used  in  the  acute  hiccough  which  is 
such  an  ominous  sign  in  many  grave  infections. 

SuLPHONAL  in  habitual  use  may  produce  a  cherry-colored  urine 
(hsemato-porphyrin)  as  a  warning  sign  of  saturation. 
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Abscess,  actinomycotic,  20 

brain,  768 

liver,  456 

lungs,  585,  636 

penpleuritic,  553 

retropharyngeal,  281,  256 

subphrenic,  558 
Acarus  scabiei,  4 

folliculorum,  8 
Acetone,  test  for,  in  diabetes,  68 
Achorion  BchOnleinii,  9 
Acne  mentagra,  14 
Aconitin  in  neuralgia  of  the  trigeminus, 

804 
Acromegaly,  720 
Actinomycosis,  18,  10 
Acute  ascending  paralysis,  727 

atrophy  of  the  liver,  473 

bulbar  paralysis,  726 

rheumatism,  814 
Addison*s  disease,  616 
Adenoid  tissue,  470 

in  pharynx,  858 
Adrenals,  disease  of,  616 
^gophony.  546 
Aerobes.  60 

Agaricin  in  night  sweats  of  phthisis,  700 
Age  and  artenes,  787 

in  diagnosis  of  stomach  disease,  800 
Agraphia,  756 
Ague,  284 
Air  in  blood.  500 

in  pleural  sac,  550 
Albumin  in  blood,  508 
Albuminuria,  680,  655 
Alcohol  in  the  liver,  464 

in  typhoid  fever,  283 
Alcoholic  liver,  462 

neuritis,  600 
Alcoholism,  788 

and  apoplexy,  diagnosis,  741 
Alexia.  756 

Alimentation  by  the  rectum,  801 
Alkalies  in  jaundice,  445 
Altitude  and  malaria,  286 
Amenorrhcea  and  tuberculosis,  144 
Amnesia,  766 
AmoBbce  coli,  400 

Amyl  nitrite  in  angina  pectoris,  586 
Amyloid  degeneration,  657 


Amyloid  liver,  476 
Amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis,  719 
Anoemia,  601 

blood-sausage  iron  in,  808 

pernicious,  608,  808 

splenic.  610 
Anaerobes,  60 
Anarthria,  765 

Anchylostoma  duodenale,  44,  412 
Aneurism  and  tuberculosis,  148 

filled  by  clot,  505 

of  abdominal  aorta,  598 

of  aorta,  502,  504 

of  brain,  761 

of  femoral  artery,  608 

of  hypogastric  artery,  588 
Aneurisms,  miliary,  in  apoplexy,  787 
Angina,  856 

Ludovici,  861 

pectoris,  585 
Anhydrsemia,  607 
Aniline  dyes,  60 
Anthracosis  pulmonum,  540 
Anthrax,  81 

oedema,  84 
Antitoxines,  21,  65 

of  pneumonia,  187 

of  tetanus.  111 
Aorta,  aneurism  of,  502,  594 
Aortic  insufficiency,  578 

diagram  of,  572 

tracing  of,  574 ' 
Aortic  obstruction,  575 

diagram  of.  572 

tracing  of,  575 
Aphasia,  666 
Aphonia.  140,  759 
Aphtha,  87,  852 

Bednar's,  858 
Apomorphia  in  measles,  148 
Apoplexy,  786 
Apparatus  for  relief  of  writer's  cramp, 

780 
Appendicitis,  417 
Appendix  vermiformis,  418 
Argyll-Robertson  sign  in  tabes,  714 
Arsenic  in  chorea,  769 

in  malaria,  205 
Arteries  and  age,  787 
Arterio-sclerosTs,  500,  802 
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JL-tkiiUi  deformans,  (£38 

AefonBftBS  and  gout,  diagnosis,  ( 
|«npcffiun,  638 


ICU&  respiration,  modes  of,  583 

Xacaiis  Inmbriooides,  88 
AMondiag  paralysis,  acute,  747 
Asatic  diotera,  885 
JL^ennadsni,  876 
Xspkyxia  bj  drowning,  539 
Xf^af$Xkm  in  pleurisy,  546 
Asthma,  505 

and  tuberculosis,  148 

CITSUls,  510 

s&als,  510 
AtactK  paraplegia,  710 
Ataxia,  Friedieich's,  716 

hereditary,  716 

locomotor,  711 
Atelectasis  pulmonum,  538 
Atrophy,  facial,  783 

hereditary,  788 

of  liver,  470,  478 

progressive  muscular,  710 
Atropia  m  epilepsy,  740 
Aura,  epileptic,  744 
Avocation  neuroses,  778 
Azoospermia,  676 

BactlU,  56,  57 
Bacillus,  anthrax,  83.  86 

diphtheria.  346 

glaiKiers,  90 

Haviiaiensis,  62 

iutiuenza.  119 

Koc'hii.  187,  140 

leprvwy.  168 

leprosy,  in  blood,  601 

metisles,  193 

pertussis.  113 

paeuuionia.  58,  62,  126 

tetanus,  106 

luNjrv'uKxsis,  62,  140,  164 

tuNfrv'ulosis,  in  blood,  601 

tvphvHs^us,  269 
HucierU,  3.  56,  799 
bkiccctiolo^y.  abscess  of  lungs,  536 

Aiithnfci,  J>2,  S6 

^D.»uch^t^;*,  497 

cbic^eu-iKxx,  ^l 

cMvrA,  5iJ6,  340 

iiphibicru,  246,  247 

J\A*utvry.  324 

iuducu-fia.  119 
iute«tfiu<il  oalarrh.  399 

mv*«i»les«  192 
UJij^Ov*rditis»  57S 
ivriussis*  113 
pleurisy.  548 
»^»iK'U'Juouui.  5$.  63,  126 
V^av'Utuoaia.  catarrhal,  533 
p>\sitt;*,  |?6T 
i\^vau^  fever.  265 


Bacteriology,  rheumatism,  815 

stomatitis,  851 

syphilis,  171 

tetanus,  106 

tuberculosis,  63,  140 

typhoid  fever,  369 
Band-box  note  in  emphysema,  530 
Basedow*8  disease,  586 
Basilar  meningitis,  159 
Basophile  cells,  600 
Baths,  cold,  in  typhoid  fever,  382 

hot,  in  nephntis,  645 

warm,  in  intestinal  catarrh,  402 
Beard's  method  of  general  electrization, 

765 
Bedbug.  9 

Bednar's  aphtha,  858 
Bed  sores  in  myelitis,  708 

in  typhoid  fever,  276 
Bee  stings,  9 
Beef,  in  dietary  of  stomach  disease,  894 

tapeworm,  37 

tea,  894 
Bell's  palsy,  693 
Beriberi,  690 
Berlin,  smallpox  in,  386 
Beverage  grateful  in  fever,  881 
Big  jaw,  18 
Bile,  in  blood,  599 

test  in  uiine,  441 
BUiary  cirrhosis,  473 
Bilious  fever.  392 
Biliousness,  action  of  liver  in,  802 
Black  vomit,  396 
Bladder  affection  in  hysteria,  761 

iDflammatioD,  670 
Blennorrhoea,  179 
Blood  corpuscles,  alterations  of,  599 

corpuscles  in  urine,  665 

diseases  of,  597 

examination  of,  597,  600 

in  Icuksemia.  609 

in  stools,  899,  408 

ingredients  of,  598 

parasites,  600 

serum  therapy  in  diphtheria.  800 

sweating  of,  611 

Teichmann's  test,  382 

transfusion  of,  798 

vessels,  disease  of,  390 

vessels,  filarisB  in,  53 
Blue  births,  576 

fingers  in  Morvan's  disease,  730 
Body  lice,  7 
Bone  and  joint  tuberculosis,  165 

caries  and  amyloid  degeneration,  659 

changes  in  rickets,  639,  680 
Borax  in  epilepsy,  749 
Boston,  small-pox  in.  285 
Bothriocephalus  latus.  39 
Bowels,  hsBmorrhage  from,  412 

obstruction  of.  439 
Bradycardia,  582,  583,  584 
Brain  abscess,  753 
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Brain,  localization  of  lesioDS,  765 

Cerebellum,  localization  in,  757 

J 

symptoms  id  lead  poiaoDiog,  787 

Cerebrum,  localizatSon  in.  756 

tumor,  750 

Challcosis  pulmontim,  540 

^^^H 

Breatii,  bad.  395 

Chancre,  172 

^^^H 

Brigbt'a  disease,  G43 

soft,  178                                        i 

^^^H 

and  ga.^tric  catarrh,  365 

Chancroid,  178 

^^^^1 

in  scarlatioa,  209 

Charbon,  81 

Bromides  in  epilepsy .  74& 

Cherry  stones  in  appendix  vermiforrais. 

Bronchial  asthma,  505 

422 

casts,  498 

Chest  expansion  limited  in  pleurisy, 

544 

Bronchiectasiei,  500 

Chicken-pox,  240 

f 

BronchitiB,  489 

Chilblains,  784 

capillary,  493 

Children,  malaria  iu,  291 

clironici  495 

Chlorides  in  urine  absent  in  gaatralgia, 

croupous.  498 

376 

putrid,  497 

in  urine  of  pneumonia,  130 

^1 

Broncho-pueumouia,  521 

Chlorine,  poisoning  by,  797 

^^ 

Broafhorrlid  a,  496 

Chloroform  breath  in  diabetes,  631 

^1 

B  ron  ze  ski  n  d i  aease ,  6  i  6 

Chlorosis,  606 

^1 

Brown-Seijuard's  paralysis,  731 

iron  in,  t?03 

^1 

Bubo.  181 

Choked  disc  in  brain  tumor,  753 

^^ 

abortive  treatuK-nl  of.  803 

Cholelithiasis,  446 

^^^H 

Bulbar  paralysis,  725.  726 

Cholera,  Asiatic,  335                            < 

^^^^1 

Burns,  treAlment  of,  786 

infantum,  343 
morbns,  343,  397 

■ 

CacheiLia,  in  stomach  disease,  891 

nostras,  343 

malarial,  294 

sicca,  339 

"^^^H 

Ciecum,  in^ammation  of,  417 

typhoid,  3^8 

^H 

Calcitied  lrichina^  47 

tTphoid.  in  yellow  fever,  299 

^^ 

Calculus,  reuaU  663 

Cholerine.  338 

^^ 

Calf,  eDlarirement  of,  in  progressive 

at-     Choleijteatoma  of  the  brain,  751 

^^^B 

rophy,  732 

Cholesterin  in  gall  atones,  448 

^^^^t 

Calomel  hi  heart  disease,  577 

Chorea,  765 

^^^H 

Cancer,  and  gall  stones,  453 

adult,  769 

^^^H 

of  the  bruin,  750 

eleclricaU  769 

^^^H 

of  the  intestine,  434 

hysterical,  768 

^^^H 

of  the  larynx,  48e,  488 

magna,  758.  759,  769 

^^^H 

of  tlie  liver.  476 

symptomatic,  76'^ 

^^^H 

of  the  lung.  539 

Chrysarobin  in  favus,  10 

^^^H 

of  the  (Tsopbagus,  359 

Chyluria,  54 

^^^^1 

of  the  stomach,  377 

Cimex  lectulanus,  9 

protozoa  of,  67.  804 

Circulation,  disease  of  organs;  of,  554 

Capillary  broDchitis.  493 

Cirrhosis,  hepatis,  hypertrophic,  469, 

473 

Caput  medusa*,  467 

of  the  liver,  462" 

obstipum,  691 

renal.  653 

Carbol-fuchain  solution,  60 

Clap, the.  179 

Carbonic  acid  poisoning,  798 

Clasp-knife  rigidity  in  spinal  disease, 

718 

acid  poisoning  in  croup,  255 

Clavus  hystericus,  760 

oxide  poisoning,  797 

Claw  hand  in  progressive  atrophy,  72 

I 

Carbunckft.  metiistalic.  84 

Climate  in  tuberculosis,  153 

Casts,  bronchial,  498 

Clothes  lice,  7 

1             in  the  urine.  640.  645,  650 

Clubbed  fingers  in  tuberculosis,  150 

Cataract  in  diabetes,  681 

Coal  dust  in  the  lungs.  540 

Catarrh,  and  rheumatism.  313 

smoke,  analysis  of,  797 

gastric,  363 
iDtestiual,  397 

Coaiine.  in  haemophilia,  614 

poisoning  by,  793 

laryngeal.  483 

Cocci  dia.  66 

^m 

naso -pharyngeal,  357 

Coccyodynia,  687 

Catardial  pneumonia,  161  >  521 

CofTee-ground  vomit  in  cancer  of 

me 

Catarrhus  lestivus,  122 

stomach,  382 

Cavities  in  the  spinal  cord,  729 

Cold,  extreme,  effects  of,  783 

^^ 

Cellular  pneumonia.  522,  523 

bath  in  typhoid  fever,  282 

^M 

Cercomoaas  intesttnalia,  400 

Colic,  lead.  787 

^^^H 

Cerebral  hiemorrhage,  736 

Colon,  cancer  of,  434 

^^^H 

Cerebro«spinal  meningitia^  301 

Coma  in  diabetest  681 

I 

^H                                                                   ^^^^^^^^H 

^H         Coma  in  j^astrf^ctasia,  886 

Diarrhocn,  398                                        ^^| 

^^^^H           !o  yellow  fever.  S9^ 

Dialbcsis,  hiemorrbagic,  611                  ^^^ 

^^^B           malariaU  293 

Diet,  in  diabetes.  68'^                                       ■ 

^^^B            vigil,  274 

in  diseases  of  the  stomach,  370,  992       1 

^^m        Comma  t»acillu8  of  cholera,  fM 

in  tuberculosis,  155                                  1 

^H         Concealed  [ifemorrbage,  415 

Digitalis,  in  dropsy  of  ncphritia,  65d     ^J 

^H         Condumugo  iti  diaeaaeaof  the  ttomacb, 

in  heart  disease,  577,  587                 ^^H 

^H             970 

in  tetany,  735                                    ^^1 

^m         CoDgdatioD,  782 

^H           Conjugated  deviatioD  of  Ihe  eves,  740, 

Dilatation  of  stomacb,  385 

Diphtheria,  244 

■ 

and  scarlatina,  diagnosis.   310,  2U, 

^H           Constipation,  42d 

250 

^H           Consumption,  137 

blood  serum  therapy  in,  800 

^H          Contractions  in  liystma.  760 

streptococcus  in  drinking-water,  8O0 

^H           Convulsions,  epileptic,  742,  746 

Diphtheritic  paralysis.  248 

^B           Coprostasis,  429,  488 

Diplococcus  pneumonite,  127 

^H           Coquelucbe,  112 

in  sputum,  examination  of,  185 

^H           Cor  bovinum,  574 

Dipsomania,  792 

^^M          Cord,  spinal  disenseei  or.707 

Disinfection  of  walls,  etc.,  79,  809 

^^^^           spinal,  glionmto^is  of,  729 

DispositioD  t«  disease,  64                       ^_ 

^^^H            Bpinul,  hoemorrhage  of^728 

to  tuberculosis,  143                         ^^H 

^^^H     Corpulence^  Q3S 

Distoma  hiematobium,  55                       ^^^| 

^          Corpuscles,  blood,  alterations  in.  590»  605 

hepaticum,  54,  412                          ^^H 

^^t^     Corymboia  eruption  of  variola,  225 

Dittrich's  plugs.  497,  538                       ^^1 

^^^K     Corjza,  478 

Diuretin  in  dropsy  of  nephritis,  659    ^^H 

^^^H     Cow-pox,  284 

Dog  tapeworm,  34                                    ^^H 

^^^H    Cows,  foot  and  mouth  disease  of,  88 

Dogs  and  rabies,  1)7                                ^^H 

^^H     Cnib  lice,  7 

Drinliing- water,  purity  of«  393             ^^H 

^^^V     Cramp,  writer's,  778 

Dropsy,  in  heart  disease,  577                 ^^H 

^^f          Cranium,  syphilitic  necrosis  of,  175 

in  kidney  disease.  640«  650,  65S           V 

^H            CreoMo,  id  erysipelas,  81 

puncture  in  relief  of.  803                      M 

^H                   -icbtbyol  solution,  481 

Drown  lug,  520                                         ^^H 

^^B           Creosote,  action  of,  804 

Dwarf  corpuscles  in  blood,  599            ^^H 

^B                    in  tuberculosis,  154,  804 

Dysentery,  823                                         ^^M 

H            Cretinism,  802 

DTsmenorrha'a  and  tuberculu&is.  144          ■ 

^K            Croup.  253 

Dyspepsia.  MH^  H70                                 ^J 

^H                    false,  256 

and  tuberculosis,  144                       ^^^| 

^H            Croupous  bronchitis,  498 

in  helmintliiasis,  29                         ^^H 

^H                   pneumonia.  124 

Dystrophy,  juvenile.  782                      ^^H 

^H            Cry.  epileptic,  745 

progressive,  731                              ^^H 

^H            Cryptogeuetic  sepsis,  70 

^^H 

^H            Cryptorchism,  676 

Ear  affection  in  leptomeniogitis,  708          1 

^H             Crystals,  af^thma^  510 

in  scarlatina,  208                             ^^1 

^1             Culture  soils,  61,  62 

disease  in  abscess  of  brain,  788     ^^H 

^H            Cursch  ma  nil's  crystals,  510 

furunculosis  of,  800                         ^^H 

H            Cyanosis.  349 

Echinoeoecus.  34                                    ^^H 

^1            Cysticercus  cellulosn,  25.  26,  27 

multilocularis.  87                             ^^H 

^B                    of  the  heart,  581 

of  the  lungs.  540                                   B 

^K            Cystine  kidney  stones,  664 

Eclampsia  from  lead  pofsoaing,  787          M 

^m            Cystinyria^  664 

Ectozoa,  animal.  4                                 ^^M 

■             Cystitis,  670 

vegetable,  9                                    ^^1 

^B                    oxaHc  acid  in,  803 

Eczema,  11                                              ^^H 

margiDiitum,  13                               ^^H 

W             Dance,  St.  Vitus*.  765 

from  pediculi  capitis,  6                  ^^H 

Deafness,  sudden,  in  mumps,  189 

from  pediculi  vestimentl,  7            ^^H 

Degeneration,  amy  told,  657 

from  scatiies,  4.  5                             ^^H 

reaction  of,  Ote 

Effusion,  forms  of,  in  pleurisy,  544     ^^H 

Delirium  tremeiis,  190 

in  pericarditis,  559                          .^^H 

Dementia  peimlytkm,  774 

Egg  in  dietary  of  stomach  dlaeaae,  89f  ^V 

Dennatomyeoece^  9 

Ehrlichia  solution,  60                                   M 

Elastic  tissue  in  sptitum,  151,  188               ■ 

'                         iiMUIti]a,en 

Electricity  in  facial  paralysis,  696              1 

I>ia>etlccoiii«.681 

in  gastralgia,  389                                    ■ 
Elephantiasis  from  61aria  aaogmnia.  63      ■ 

Diamine.  664 

Diaphragm,  afMism  of,  Sit 

Grfccorum,  167                                         M 

Emboli,  pulmoDary,  and  asthma,  MS 
EmtMilism,  fatty.  598 

of  the  longs,  534 
Embolus  and  haemorrhage,  741 
Emphrfiema,  and  tuberculosis,  148 

of  Ihu  lungs,  518 
Empyema,  547 
Eniiarteritis  obliterans,  176 
Endocarditis,  5^3 

and  pericarditis,  661 

produced  by  gonorrhcea,  BO*Z 

sclerotic,  569 

septic,  567 
Ecdospore*,  59 
Enemata,  nutrient.  895,  411 
EnglJEb  disease,  rickets,  626 
Enteralgfa,  688 
Enteric  fevers,  268 
Enteroclysters  in  cholera,  348 
Enlerorrhagia,  408,  411 
Eiitozoa,  28 
Ed  uresis,  672 

Eosinophile  cells,  6(M),  605,  600 
Epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  801 
Eptdtdymilis,  181 
EpilepsT,  742 

anif  hyBten'H,  748,  758 

and  palpitation  of  the  heart,  588 
Epithelium  in  urine  of  nephritis,  649 
Erysipelas,  73 

marginalum,  77 

migraus,  77 

and  vaccination.  239 
Erythema  in  variola,  220 
Essential  ansemia,  60a 
Exophthalmic  goitre,  586 
Extremities,  gangrene  in  Raynaud's  dis- 
ease, 730 
Eye  affection^  in  Bright's  disease,  648 

ia  end ocard ills,  568 

in  tabea  doriuilis.  714 

in  8mal!-pox,  237 
Eyes,  conjugated  deviation  of,  740,  756 

protrusion  of,  in  Basedow's  disease, 
-587 

Facial  atrophv,  738 

palsy,  0D3 
Feeces,  bacteria  of,  400 

under  the  microscope,  400 
Farcy,  90 

buds,  03 
Fasting  girls,  761 
Fat,  ejcceesive,  683 

in  blood,  598 

in  undigested  foodi  399 
Fatty  embolism^  598 
Fauces f  diseasea  of,  349  - 
Favus,  9 

sctitulum,  10 
Feet,  paralysis  of,  in  neuritis,  69 
Fermectation  test  for  sugar,  679 
Ferments,  3 

Fern,  male,  tn  tapeworm,  33 
Fetid  bronchitis,  497 
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Fever  and  ague,  284 
Fibrin  in  blood,  598 
Fibrinous  bronchitis,  498 
Fibroid  tumor  of  the  larynx 
Filaria  Bancroft!,  52 

Medinensis.  52 

sanguinis,  52 
Fingers,  deformity  of,  in  Morvon's  di 

ease,  730 
Fish  tapeworm,  29 
Flea,  the  common,  9 

sand,  9 
Flics  and  anthrax,  83 
Flux,  323 

Fog  in  protection  against  aathtna,  508 
Foot  and  mouth  disease,  87 

hysterical  conlraction  of,  760 

perforating  ulcer  of,  690 
Foreign  bodies  in  appendix  vermiformis, 

421 
Fmeiure,  green-stick,  in  rickets,  630 
FrU^nkel's  bacillus  of  pneumonia,  1 26 
Freaks  of  hysteria,  761 
Freezing,  782 
Fremitus,  hydatid,  36 
Fried  Hinder 's  pneumococcus,  126 
Fried  rei  ch  *8  at  ax  ia ,  716 
Fright  as  cause  of  epilepsy,  744 
Frost  bites,  784 

bites  and  Raynaud's  disease,  781 
Fungi,  3 

mould,  from  abscess  of  lungs,  586 
Fungus^  actinomyces,  18 

disease  of  India,  15 

thrush,  !7 
Ftirunculosis,  in  diabetes,  6»l 

of  the  ear,  800 


Gabbett's  stain  of  tubercle  bacillus, 
Gait*  in  lateral  sclerosis,  716 

in  paralysis  agitans,  771 
Gall,  stones,  446 

as  cause  of  jaundice,  441 

as  cause  of  occlusion  of  intestine,  431 
Gangrene,  in  diabetes,  681 

of  extremilies  in  Raynaud's  disease, 
730 

of  the  lungs,  537 
Gastralgia,  887,  688 

and  gall  stones,  diagnosia,  452 

and  hysteria,  3P8 
Gastrectasift,  885 
Gastric  catarrh,  363 

catarrh  of  infants,  801 

juice,  hyperacidity  of,  801 

ulcer,  3J2 
Genito-urinary  system,  disease  of,  687 
Gin  drinkers' liver,  462 
Glanders.  90 
Glioma  of  the  brain,  750 
OlioraatOBis  of  the  cord,  729 
Globus  hystericus,  859,  759 
Glossitis,  349 

Glosso  labio-laryngeal  paralysis,  725 
Glottis^  ledama  of,  485  n 
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Hay  fever,  122 
Headache,  687 
Heart,  affection  of,  in  typhus,  261 

cysticercus  of,  581 

degeneration  of,  in  typhoid  fever,  276 

disease  of,  554 

disease  and  asthma,  512 

disease  and  rheumatism,  317 

disease  and  tuberculosis,  143 

failure,  578 

failure  in  bronchitis,  496 

failure  in  pneumonia,  184 

hypertrophy  in  nephritis,  642,  655 

muscle,  inflammation  of,  577,  579 

neuralgia  of,  585 

neuroses  of,  581 

palpitation  of.  582 

palpitation  of,  in  Basedow's  disease, 
586 

syphilis  of,  581 

topography  of,  588 

tuberculosis  of,  581 
Heatetroke,  780 
Hegar's  method  of  irrigation  of  the  bowel, 

427 
Heller's  test  for  blood-coloring  matter, 

882 
Hemianaesthesia,  756 
Hemianopsia,  756 

Hemiparaplegia,  Brown-Sequard  s,  731 
Hemiplegia  alternans,  726 

cruciata,  726 

in  apoplexy,  739,  740 
Hepatalgia  and  gastralgia,  389,  452 
Hepatitis,  interstitial,  462 

suppurative,  455 
Hepatotomy  in  abscess  of  the  liver,  461 
Hereditary  ataxia,  716 

atrophy.  738 

syphilis,  171 
Herpes  circinalus.  12 

in  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  304 

indications  of,  349 

in  pneumonia,  130 

tonsurans,  12.  18 
Hiccough,  pilocarpine  in,  805 
Hobnail  liver,  462 
Hodgkin's  disease,  610 
Homines  quadrati  in  apoplexy,  737 
Hooklets  of  echinococcus.  35 
Hornet  stings,  9 
Howard's  method  of  artificial  respiration, 

533 
Humidity  and  malaria.  286 
Hunger  and  predisposition  to  disease,  64 
Hydatid  fremitus,  36 

tapeworm.  34 
Hydrsemia.  597 

and  immunity.  64 
Hydrochloric  acid  free  in  cancer  of  the 
stomach.  388 

acid  in  gastric  juice,  368 
Hydronephrosis,  669 
Hydropericardium,  563 
Hydrophobia,  96 
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Hydrophobia,  lemon  juice  in,  799 

Hydrothoraz,  546,  551 

Hyper-  and  Hypalbuminosis,  598 

Hyper-  and  Hypinosis,  598 

HypersBsthesia  in  cerebro-spinal  menin- 
gitis, 803,  806 

Hyperpyrexia  in  rheumatism,  817 

Hypertrophic  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  469, 
472 

Hypertrophy,  pseudo-,  of  muscle,  781 

Hypochondriasis,  768 

Hypodermatic  clysters  in  cholera,  848 

Hypostatic  pneumonia,  526 

Hysteria,  859,  757 

and  epilepsy,  diagnosis,  748,  758 
and  gastralgia,  888 

Hysterogenic  spots.  760 

Icterus,  439 

gravis,  802 

in  intestinal  catarrh,  898 

in  remittent  fever,  292 

in  yellow  fever,  299 

neonatorum,  440 
Heo-typhus  fever,  268 
Ileus,  427 
Immunity,  64,  65 
Impotence,  675 

in  diabetes,  680 

in  diphtheria,  249 

in  tabes,  714 
Incontinence  of  urine,  672,  805 
India  fungus,  disease  of,  15 
Indian  cholera,  335 
Indican,  in  intestinal  occlusion,  438 

in  typhlitis,  423 

test  for,  433 
Indigo  kidney  stone,  664 
Infantile  paralysis,  722 ' 
Infants,  gastro-intestinal  catarrh  in,  801 
Infarct,  uric-acid,  in  new-bom,  665 
Infarction,  hsemorrhagicof  the  lungs,  584 
Infections,  3,  63 
Infectious  diseases,  68 
Influenza,  118 

action  of  salipyrin  in,  799 
Infraspinatus,    atrophy    of,   in    pseudo- 
hypertrophy, 782 
Infusoria,  66 

Ingravescent  apoplexy,  789 
Inosite  in  echinococcus  cysts,  87 
Insane,  progressive  paralysis  of,  774 
Insolation,  780 
Insomnia  in  delirium  tremens,  791 

in  trichinosis,  50 
Intercostal  neuralgia,  686 
Intermittent  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  807 

fever,  284,  289,  290 
Intestine,  neuralgia  of,  688 

occlusion  of,  801 
Intestinal  catarrh,  397 

haemonhage,  44 

occlusion,  429 

protozoa,  400 

ulcer,  408 


Intestinal  worms,  28 
Intoxication,  68 
Intubation  in  croup,  256 
Intussusception,  of  intestine,  431 

and  dysentery,  881 
Invagination  of  the  intestine,  431 
lodine-potassium-iodide  solution,  60 
Iodoform,  in  erysipelas,  81 

^auze  in  haemorrhage,  614 

m  laryngeal  tuberculosis,  802 

in  sepsis,  71 
lodoformol  in  bone  tuberculosis,  166 
Ipecac  in  dysentery,  833 
Iron  dust  in  the  lungs,  541 

subsulphate  in  diphtheria,  251 
Irrigation  of  the  bowel  in  dysentery,  332 

in  jaundice,  445 

in  treatment  of  threadworm,  43 
Itch,  4 
Itching,  after  measles,  etc.,  treatment  of, 

in  jaundice,  442 

Jaundice,  489 

in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  467 

in  intestinal  catarrh,  898 

in  remittent  fever,  292 

in  yellow  fever,  299 

simulation  of,  442 

with  gall  stones,  451 
Jaw,  big,  actinomycosis.  18 
Jejunum,  catarrh  of,  399 
Joints,  neuralgia  of,  688 
June  cold,  122 
Juvenile  dystrophy,  732 

Eakke,  690 

Keratin  pills  in  gastric  digestion,  887 

Kidney,  acute  inflammation  of,  648 

affection  in  scarlatina,  209 

amyloid  degeneration  of,  657 

anoemia  of.  648 

calculus,  663 

chronic  inflammation  of,  647 

cysts  in,  669 

diseases  of,  687 

epithelium,  649 

floating,  661 

fi^vel,  663 

hypersemia  of,  642 

interstitial  inflammation  of,  653 

pelvis,  diseases  of,  668 

sand,  668 

stone,  668,  670 

stone  and  gall  stone,  diagnosis,  458 

syphilis  of,  661 

topography  of,  661 

tuberculosis  of,  155, 660 

uric- acid  infarction  in  new-bom,  665 

wandering,  661 
Knee  jerk  in  diabetes,  680 

in  diphtheria,  249 

in  tabes,  714 
Krull's  cold-water  irrigation  of  jaundice, 
445 
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Lactic  acid,  Uflfelmann's  test  for,  869 
Landry's  paralysis.  727 
Laparotomy,  in  occlusion  of  the  intes- 
tine, 434 

in  typhlitis.  428 

in  typhoid  fever,  284,  801 
Laryngeal  glosso-labio  paralysis,  725 
Laryngismus  stridulus.  256 
Laryngitis,  catarrhal,  483 

tuberculous,  146.  486 
Larynx,  cancer  of,  486,  488 

catarrh  of.  4S3 

diseases  Qf,  481 

irritation  of,  as  cause  of  asthma,  008 

normal,  and  trachea,  482 

oedema  of,  485 

paralysis  of,  487,  488 

spasm  of,  in  rickets,  631 

stenosis  in  measles,  105 

syphilis  of.  488 

tuberculosis  of,  486 

tumor  of,  486,  488 
Lateral  sclerosis,  717,  719 

sclerosis,  amyotrophic,  719 
Lead  poisoning,  7d6 

poisoning  and  gall  stones,  diagnosis, 
453 
Leontiasis  leprosa,  168 
Lepra,  167 

bacilli  in  blood,  601 
Leprosy,  167 
Leptomeningitis.  703 
Leptothrix  buccal  is,  18 
Leube's  four  diet  lists,  395 
Leucin  in  sputum  of  empyema,  548 
Leucocytes,  emigrated,  in  hydrophobia,  99 
Leucocythaemia,  608 
Leucocytosis,  600 
Leukaemia,  608 
Lice,  body,  7 

crab.  7 

head,  6 
Lime  salts  in  rickets,  628 
Lip,  furunculosis  of,  85 
Lipomatosis  in  pseudo-hypertrophy,  733 
Liquor  dealers,  mortality  of,  789 
Liver,  abscess  of,  455 

acute  atrophy  of,  473 

amyloid,  476 

antiseptic  action  of,  802 

atrophy  of.  470 

cancer  of,  476 

cells  in  yellow  fever,  299 

cirrhosis  of,  462,  469,  472 

diseases  of,  4'39 

displaced  by  pericardial  effusion,  560 

fatty.  475 

fluke,  54 

hypenemia  of,  475 

syphilis  of,  176,  470 
Lobular  pneumonia.  521 
Localizations  in  the  brain,  755 
Lockjaw,  105 
Locomotoi;, ataxia,  711 
LOfflers  solution,  60 


Lues  venerea,  169 
Lumbago,  822,  692 
Lumbricoid  worms,  88 
Lungs,  atelectasis  of,  528 

cancer  of,  589 

diseases  of,  489 

echinococcus  of,  540 

embolism  of,  584 

emphysema  of,  518 

gangrene  of,  537 

inhalation  of  dust  into.  540 

metastatic  abscess  of,  585 

oedema  of,  527 

sarcoma  of,  540 

-  syphilis  of,  539 

test  of  expansion,  uric  acid,  665 
Lustgarten's  syphilis  bacillus,  171 

Macrocytes  in  blood,  599,  605 
Madura  disease,  15 
Malaqua,  289 
Malaria,  284 

and  cerebro  spinal  meningitis.  810 

and  meningitis.  163 

Plasmodium  of.  66 
Malarial  cachexia,  294 

neuralgia,  292 
Malignant  pustule,  81.  82 
Malum  periorans  pedis,  690,  715 
Mania  a  potu,  790 
Marsh  and  malaria,  286 
Marshall  Hall's  artificial  respiration,  533 
Masked  malaria,  292 
Masturbation,  674,  676 
Measles.  190 

and  variola,  229 

French, 198 

German,  198 

noma  in,  354 
Measly  pork.  25,  27 
Meats  in  dietary.  394 
Medulla,  sclerosis  of,  725 
Megaloblasts,  600 
MelansBmia,  599 
Mclaena  neonatorum,  414 
Membrane  of  echinococcus,  35 
Meningeal  haemorrhage,  728 
Meningitis,  and  malaria,  163 

and  pneumonia,  diagnosis,  135 

and  typhoid  fever,  163 

cerebro-spinal,  301 

in  scarlatina,  212 

in  variola.  228 

simple  cerebral,  696,  703 

tubercular,  159 
Mercurial  stomatitis.  849 
Mercury,  for  pediculi,  7 

in  favus,  12 

in  herpes  tonsurans.  14 
Metal  transfer  of  sensations,  761 
Metallic  tinkling  in  pneumothorax,  551 
Metastatic  abscess  of  lungs,  585 
Methylene  blue  in  thrush,  18 
Micrococci,  56 
*       non-specific,  in  gonorrhoea,  188 
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Micrococcus  gonorrhoBSd,  180 

of  pneumonia  in  pleuri^,  548 
Microcytes  in  blood,  A99,  605 
Micro-organisms,  8,  56 
Microsporon  furfur,  14 

mmutissimum,  14 
Migraine,  6b7 

abdominal  pressure  in,  805 
Miliary  aneurisms  in  apoplexy,  787 

tuberculosis,  164 
Milk,  and  tuberculosis,  144 

in  dietary  of  stomach  disease,  893 

in  foot  and  mouth  disease,  88 

leg,  595 

spots,  pericardial,  555 
Milzbrand,  81 

Mind,  state  of,  in  tabes,  715 
Mitral  insufficiency,  571 

insufficiency,  diagram  of,  571 

insufficiency,  tracing  of,  570 

obstruction,  572 

obstruction,  diagram  of,  571 

obstruction,  tracing  of,  578 

valve,  proportionate  affection  of,  566 
Molluscum  contagiosum,  67 
Monadines.  400 
Moore's  test  for  sugar,  679 
Morbilli,  190 
Morbus  Addisonii,  616 
Morpio,  7 

Morvan's  disease,  780 
Mosquitoes,  9 
Mould  fungi  from  abscess  of  the  lungs, 

586 
Moulds,  81 

Mouse  odor  of  favus  crusts,  10 
Mouth,  disease  of,  849 

breathers,  858 

wash,  615 
Mucus,  nasal,  478 
Multilocular  echinococcus  cysts,  87 
Multiple  neuritis,  690 

sclerosis,  772 

sclerosis  and  paralysis  agitans,  771 
Mumps.  186 

metastatic,  186 
Murexide  test,  668 
Muscle  affection  in  dystrophy,  781 

fibre  in  faeces,  400 

septic  infection  of,  69 

tnchina  in,  47,  49 
Muscular  atrophy,  progressive,  719 

rheumatism,  821 
My  coder  ma  albicans,  15 
Myelitis.  707 
Myocarditis,  577 
Myotonv,  691 

Myrtol  in  putrid  bronchitis,  504 
Myzoedema,  589,  802 

Nails,  biting,  infection  with  round  worms 

by,  42 
Naphthol  in  herpes  tonsurans,  14 

in  pityriasis,  15 

in  scabies,  5 


Nasal  catarrh,  478 
Nasopharyngeal  catarrh,  857 
Nematoid  worms,  88 
Nephritis,  acute  parenchymatous,  648 

ohronic  parenchymatous,  617 

interstitial,  658 

scarlatinal,  209 
Nephrolithiasis,  668 
Nerves,  diseases  of,  685 

tissue,  injection  of,  765 
Nervous  system,  diseases  of,  685 
Neuralgia,  685 

malarial,  292 

occipital,  686 

of  coccyx,  687 

of  head,  687 

of  heart.  5S5 

of  intestine.  887,  688 

of  joints,  688 

of  spermatic  nerve,  688 

of  stomach,  688 

of  sciatic  nerve,  686 
Neurasthenia,  764 
Neuritis,  690 
Neuroses,  of  the  heart,  581 

avocation.  778 
Neurosis,    vaso- motor,    Raynaud's   dis- 
ease, 780 
Neutrophile  blood  cells.  600 
New-born,  hjvmorrhage  of  the  bowels  of, 

414 
Nicotine  poisoning,  795 
Nitrite  of  amyl  in  angina  pectoris,  586 
Nitroglycerin  in  heart  disease,  577 

in  nephritis,  658 
Nodular  rheumatism,  628 
Noma,  854 

in  measles,  195 
Nose,  catarrh  of,  478 

diseases  of,  478 

glanders  in.  98,  94 

polypi  in,  481 

relation  of,  to  asthma,  508 

sunken  bridge  in  syphilis.  174,  850 
Nummulation  of  blood  corpuscles,  697 

609 
Nylander's  test  for  sugar.  679 
Nystagmus  in  multiple  sclerosis,  774 

Obesity,  683 

Obstetric  hand  in  tetany.  784 
Obstruction  of  the  bowels.  429,  801 
Occipital  neuralgia,  292,  686 
Occipito-frontal  rheumatism,  822 
Occlusion  of  intestine,  429,  801 
Odor,  as  cause  of  asthma,  507 

mouse-like,  of  favus  crusts,  10 

of  stools  in  diarrhoea,  899 
CEdema  of  anthrax,  84 

of  the  glottis,  485 

of  the  lungs,  527 
(Esophagus,  diseases  of,  859 
Oligsamia,  601 
Oligocythsemia,  699 
Onanbm,  674,  676 
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Onychomycosifl,  10, 18,  14 
Opisthotonos,  105,  107 

in  cerebro- spinal  meningitis,  208 

in  hysteria,  758 
Opium,  in  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  812 

poisoning  by,  793 
Optic  papilla  in  brain  tumor,  752 
Orchitis,  in  mumps,  188 

syphilitic,  176 

tuberculous,  165 
Orexin  as  an  appetiser,  806 
Orthotonos,  804 
Osteomalacia.  688 
OtorrhoBa  and  meningitis,  708 
Oxalate  of  sodium,  property  of  prevent- 
ing coagulation,  798 
Oxalic  acid  crystals.  664 

acid  in  cystitis,  808 

acid  stones,  664 
Oxyuris  yermicularis,  41 

Pachymeningitis,  696 
Palpitation  of  the  heart,  582 

in  Basedow's  disease,  586 
Palsy,  shaking.  770 

wasting.  719 
Papilloma  of  the  larynx,  486 
Paracentesis  abdominis  in  cirrhosis,  471 

thoracis.  542,  549 
Paralysis,  692 

acute  ascending,  727 

agitans,  770 

bulbar,  725 

Brown- Sequard's,  781 

facial.  698,  694 

glosso  lab io  laryngeal,  725 

m  abscess  of  the  brain, 754 

in  diphtheria,  248 

in  dysentery.  329 

infantile,  722,  724 

Landry's,  727 

lead,  787 

of  the  larynx,  487,  488 

progressive,  of  the  insane,  774 

spastic  spinal,  717 
Paralytic  dementia,  774 
Paraplegia,  ataxic,  719 

in  spinal  haemorrhage,  728 

spastic,  717 
Parasites.  31.  60 

blood,  600 
Paratyphlitis,  417 

Parenchymatous    degeneration     in     ty- 
phoid fever,  275 
Parkinson's  disease,  770 
Parotitis,  186 

in  typhoid  fever,  276 
Pasteur's  treatment  of  hydrophobia,  104 
Pearl  on  the  rose,  240 
Pearls,  epithelial,  353 
Pediculus  capitis,  6 

pubis,  7 

vestimenti,  7 
Pellagra.  719 
Pelletierine  in  tapeworm,  33 


Pelvis,  kidney,  disease  of,  663,  667 

kidney,  inflammation  of,  667 

renal,  epithelial  cells  of,  668 
Peptic  asthma,  508 

ulcer.  872 
Perforation  in  typhlitis,  428 

in  typhoid  fever,  274,  284,  801 
Pericarditis,  554 

and  endocarditis,  diagnosis,  561 

and  pleurisy,  557,  561 
Pericardium,  syphilis  of,  568 

tuberculous,  562 
Perichondritis,  479,  485 
Peri  pleuritic  abscess,  552 
Peritonitis,  275,  486 
Perityphlitis,  417 

Permanganate  of  potash  in  thrush,  18 
Pernicious  anaemia,  608,  605,  803 

malaria,  298 
Pertussis,  112 

mortality  of,  804 
PetechiflB  in  typhus  fever,  260 

in  variola,  220 
Petit  mal  of  epilepsy,  746 
Pettenkofer's  test  for  bile  acids,  441 
Phagocytosis,  65 
Pharynx,  diseases  of,  849 
Pharyngo-nasal  catarrh,  357 
Phlebitis,  595 
Phlegmasia  dolens,  595 
Phlorglucin-vanillin  test  for  hydrochlo- 
ric acid,  868 

test  in  typhoid  fever,  276 
Phosphatic  kidney  stones,  664 
Phosphaturia.  674 

Phosphorus  affection  of  the  liver,  475 
Phosphorus  in  rickets,  632 
Phthisis,  187 

Physiognomy  in  tetanus,  107 
Pinworm,  4 
Piperazin,  in  gout,  628 

in  kidney  stones,  667 
Pityriasis  versicolor,  14,  15 
Plasmodium  of  malaria.  66 
Plethora,  597 
Pleurisy,  542 

and  pericarditis,  557.  561 

effusion  of,  802 

suppurative,  547 
Pleurodynia.  322 
Plica  polonica,  6 
Plumbism,  786 
Pneumococcus,  62,  540 
Pneumonia,  124 

and  variola.  228 

catarrhal,  521 

catarrhal,  in  measles,  195 

cellular.  522.  528 
deglutition,  16 

hypostatic,  526 
sputum,  examination  of,  185 
Pneumopericardium,  563 
Pneumothorax,  550 
Podagra,  618 
Poikilocytosis,  600,  605 
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Poisoning  by  cocaine,  792 

by  gases,  796 

by  lead.  786 

by  nicotine,  795 

by  opium,  793 
Poliomyelitis,  722 
Pollen  and  hay  fever,  128 
Poliomyositis,  51 
Polypanarthritis,  624 
Polypi,  nasal,  481 

nasal,  and  asthma,  508 
Folysarcia,  688 
Polyuria,  688 

Pomegranate  bark  in  tapeworm,  82 
Pork,  measly,  25,  27 

tapeworm,  27 
Posture  in  infantile  paralysis,  724 
Potassium  iodide  in  asthma,  517 
Pott's  disease,  166,  167 
Pox,  small-.  218 

ff^philis.  169 
Predisposition  to  disease,  64 

to  tuberculosis,  148 
Prescription  for  amyloid  kidney,  660 

for  ansemia,  608 

for  angina,  858 

for  bronchitis.  501 

for  cholera,  842,  848 

for  cystitis.  672,  808 

for  epilepsy,  750 

for  erysipelas,  81 

for  favus,  12 

for  gargle,  854 

for  gastric  catarrh,  871,  872 

for  Kout,  628 

for  herpes  tonsurans,  14 

for  intestinal  catarrh,  402 

for  leukaemia,  610 

for  mouth  wash  in  scurvy,  615 

for  nephritis.  658 

for  neuralgia,  692 

for  pertussis,  118 

for  pityriasis,  15 

for  rheumatism,  818,  820 

for  rickets,  682 

for  scabies,  5,  6 

for  septicaemia,  71 

for  thrush,  18 

for  tooth  powder,  354 

for  typhoid  fever,  281 

for  typhoid  fever,  diarrhoea  in,  283 

for  typhoid  fever  drink,  281 

for  yellow  fever,  800 
Proctitis.  401 
Progressive  muscular  atrophy,  719 

paralysis  of  the  insane,  776 
Prostatorrhoea.  674 
Protozoa,  81,  65 

in  cancer,  67,  8(t4 

in  dysentery,  824 

in  faeces.  400 

in  herpes  zoster,  67 

in  malaria,  287 

in  moUuscum  contagiosum,  67 

in  vaccinia  and  varicella,  67 

52 


Protozoa  in  variola,  67, 220 
Pruritus,  after  measles,  800 

in  diabetes,  681 

in  jaundice,  442 

opii,  749 
Pseudo-angina  pectoris,  585 

-hypertrophic  paralysis,  781,  788 

•leukaemia,  610 
Ptomahies,  68 
Puerperal  scarlatina,  208 
Pulex  irritans,  8 

penetrans,  8 
Pulmonarv  arteries,  thrombus  of,  534 

emboli  and  asthma,  518 

valves,  regurgitation  of,  576 

valves,  stenosis  of,  576 
Pulse,  sphygmographic  tracing,  570 
Purpura  hsemorrhagica,  612 

simplex,  612 

variolosa,  224 
Pyaemia,  68 

in  dysentery,  829 
Pyelitis,  667 
Pyelo- nephrosis,  677 

-phlebitis.  470 

•thrombosis,  470 
Pylorectomy,  894 
Pylorus,  cancer  of,  879 
Pyocardium,  563 
Pyrogallic  acid,  in  favus,  12 

in  herpes,  14 

Quinine  in  malaria,  295 
Quinsy,  257 

Rabies.  96 

Rachitis,  628 

Ray  fungus,  19 

Raynaud's  disease,  780 

Reaction  of  degeneration,  657 

Recrudescence  in  typhoid  fever,  278 

Rectal  alimentation,  895,  801 

Rectum,  cancer  of,  484 

Rectus,  rigidity  of,  in  abscess  of  liver, 

459 
Recurrent  fever,  266 
Refluent  embolus,  458 
Relapses  in  typhoid  fever,  277 
Relapsing  fever,  266 
Relative  insuflQciency  of  tricuspid  valve, 

575 
Remittent  fever.  292 
Renal  calculus,  668 

cirrhosis,  653 

gravel.  668 

sand,  668 

stone.  668,  670 
Ren  mobile,  661 
Resorcin  in  favus.  12 
Respiration,  artificial  methods,  582 

diseases  of  organs  of,  478 
Retinitis  albuminurica,  648 
Retropharyngeal  abscess,  861 
Rhachialgia  m  cerebro-spinal  meningitis, 
806 
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Rheumatic  gout,  628 
Bheumatism,  818 

and  endocarditis,  816,  565 

and  gout,  diagnosis.  632 

and  pericarditis,  551 

and  septicaemia,  71 

chronic,  818 

gonorrhosal,  183,  320 

in  scarlatina,  209 

muscular,  821 

nodular.  633 
Rhizopods,  66 
Rickets.  638 
Rigidity,  in  apoplexy,  740 

in  epilepsy,  745 

in  hysteria,  758 
Ringworm,  13 
Risus  sardonicus,  107 
Roseola  syphilitica,  172 
ROtheln,  ]»8 
Round  worm,  38 
Rubella.  198 

Saint  Vitus'  dance.  765 

Salicylic  acid  in  rheumatism,  817 

Salipyrin  in  influenza.  633,  799 

Salol  as  test  for  stomach  digestion,  869, 

887 
Salpingitis,  165 
Salt,  in  the  blood,  598 

necessity  of,  393 
Sand,  renal.  668 

Santonin  in  treatment  of  round  worm,  41 
Saprophytes.  59 
Sarcinte,'  58 
Sarcocele,  176 
Sarcoma  of  the  lungs.  539 
Saturnism.  "S6 
Scabies.  4 
Scarlet  fever.  301 

ami  diphtheria,  210,  211.  250 

nnd  measles,  diagnosis.  210 

in  nephritis^  643" 
Schizomvcetes.  8 
Scutiv-a.'^i^S.  686 
S<'lerv>«i*.  arteri^v,  590.  802 

iirencral.  774 

lateral,  717 

multiple.  779 

of  medulla,  735 

of  tabes  dorsalis,  712 
S<'ler^>tio  endtK\iriiilis,  569 
;JH.\>rbutuii.  614 
Scrofula.  165 
^•urvy.  614 

Segments  of  tiipeworm,  25,  81 
JSemen,  abnormal  discharge  of,  673 
Sepsis,  68 

cryptogenetic,  70 
Septiceudocarditis,  567 
SepticaMuia,  08 
Septicopyajmia,  68 
Serum  therapy,  in  diphtheria,  800 

in  tetanus,  111 
Shaking  palsy,  770 


Shellfish  and  gastralgia,  388 
Sick-headache,  687 

relief  by  pressure    upon  abdomen, 
804 
Siderosia  pulmonum,  540 
Simon's  triangle  in  small-pox,  230 
Simulation  of  jaundice.  443 
Singultus,  pilocarpine  in,  805 
Sinking  typhus,  801 
Skin,  farcy  buds  in,  93 

in  herpes  tonsurans,  13 
Small-pox.  318 
Smoke,  coal,  analysis  of,  797 
Snake  bites  and  purpura,  613 
Sodium  chloride,  in  blood,  598 

in  echinococcus  cysts,  36 

necessity  of,  393 
Softening  of  the  bones.  633 
Solutol  as  disinfectant,  805 
Soor,  15 
Spasm,  691 

in  tetany.  783 

of  the  larynx,  681 
Spastic  paralysis.  717 

paraplegia.  717 
Speech,  in  bulbar  paralysis,  726 

in  dementia.  776 
Spermatic  nerve,  neuralgia  of,  688 
Spermatorrhoea,  673 
Spermatozoids.  674 
Sphygmographic  tracings,  570 
Spinal  cord,  diseases  of.  707 

sclerosis  of.  tabes.  713 

haemorrhage,  728 

irritation,  760 
Spirals,  asthma,  510 
Spirilla,  56 

of  cholera,  336 
Spirochetes,  58 

of  relapsing  fever,  265,  267 
Spleen,  enlargement  of,  in  typhoid  fever, 
393 

in  anaemia,  610 

in  leukaemia,  610 
Splenic  fever,  81 
Spores,  69,  61 
Sporozoa,  66 
Spotted  fever,  301 
Sputum,  fluids  for  examination  of.  588 

of  abscess  of  lungs.  537 

of  pneumonia,  diplococcus  of,  127 

of  pneumonia,  examination  of.  135 

of  tuberculosis,  examination  of,  61 
Staining  fluids,  60 
Staphylococcus.  68 
Stenocardia,  585 
Stigmata,  611 

of  hysteria.  769 
Stomach,  catarrh  of,  363 

cancer  of.  359 

dilatation  of.  385 

diseases  of,  863 

diseases  of,  diet  and  treatment.  890 

neuralgia  of,  387 

tube.  366,  369,801 
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Sternberg's  diplococcus,  126 
Stone  in  the  kidney,  668 
Strangulation,  intestinal,  401 
Strawberry  tongue  in  scarlatina,  208 
Streptococcus,  68 

curve,  7d9 

in  diphtheria,  847,  850 

in  erysipelas,  78 

in  pysBmia,  69 

in  quinsy,  258 

in  tuberculosis,  147 
Stricture  of  intestine,  481 
Strychnia  and  tetanus,  109 
Subphrenic  abscess.  558 
Subsulphate  of  iron  in  diphtheria,  251 
Succinic  acid  in  echinococcus  cysts,  37 
Succussion  in  the  stomach,  885 
Sugar,  in  the  blood,  598 

in  the  urine,  678 

in  the  urine,  tests  for,  679 
Sulphonal  in  urine,  805 
Sulphur  in  scabies,  5,  6 
Sulphuric  acid,  poisoning  by,  796 
Summer  catarrh,  122 
Sunstroke.  7fc»0 

Suprarenal  capsules,  disease  of,  616 
Supra-orbital  neuralgia,  292 
Sweating,  as  a  sign  of  rickets,  680 

in  rheumatism,  816 

in  tuberculosis,  148 

of  blood.  611 
Sweden,  small-pox  in.  286 
Sycosis,  treatment  of,  799 
Sylvester's  method  of  artificial  respira- 
tion. 582 
Syphilis.  169 

and  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  465 

and  vaccination,  288 

of  the  heart.  5bl 

of  the  kidney,  661 

of  the  larynx.  488 

of  ihe  liver,  470 

of  the  lungs.  589 

of  the  nose.  479 

of  the  pericardium,  568 

of  the  throat,  850 
Syphiloderm.  174 

Syphilides,  pigmented,  treatment  of,  800 
Syringe,  Koch's,  for  tuberculin.  491 
Syringomyelia,  729 

Tabes  dorsalis.  711 
Tachycardia.  582,  588,  584 

in  Basedow's  disease,  586 
Taenia,  28 

armata.  27 

echinococcus,  84.  85 

lata.  29 

saginata.  24.  27 
Tteniaphobia,  88 
Tapeworm.  28 

as  cause  of  pernicious  anaemia,  808 

treatment  of.  82 
Tarry  stools,  415 
Teeth  in  hereditary  syphilis,  171 


Teeth,  notched,  850 

powder  for,  854 

wash  for  preservation  of.  615 
Temperature  charts,  in  malaria,  291 

m  measles,  198 

in  measles  and  scarlet  fever,  194 

in  pneumonia.  129 

in  scarlet  fever,  205 

in  typhoid  fever,  271,  277,  278 

in  typhus  fever,  262 

in  variola,  222 

in  yellow  fever,  298 
Test,  for  acetone  in  diabetes,  681 

for  cocaine.  798 

for  sugar  in  the  urine,  679 

Teichmann's,  for  blood,  882,  416 

uric  acid,  murexide,  668 
Testicle,  in  mumps,  188 

inoculated,  as  test  for  glanders,  96 

juice,  injection  of.  765 
Tetanotoxine.  64,  107 
Tetanus,  105 

and  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  810 

and  strychnia  poisoning,  109 

and  tetany,  109,  784 
Tetany.  788 
Thirst  in  diabetes,  680 
Thomsen's  disease,  691 
Threadworm.  41 
Throat,  syphilis  of,  850 
Thrombus  of  pulmonary  arteries,  584 
Thrush.  15 
Thymol,  in  favus,  12 

in  preservation  of  teeth,  615 

in  round  worm,  treatment  of,  41 

in  trichinosis,  treatment  of,  52 
Thyroid  gland,  affection   of,  in    Base- 
dow's disease,  587 

eland,  disease  of,  802 
Tic  douloureux,  686 
Tinea  favosa,  9 
Tizzoni  and  Centanni  on  hydrophobia, 

105 
Tobacco,  poisoning  by,  795 

heart,  588 
Toe,  big,  affection  of,  in  gout,  625 
Tongue,  black,  856 

condition  of.  849,  854 

thrush  of,  16 
Tonsillitis,  257,  856 

and  diphtheria,  250 
Tonsils,  hypertrophy  of,  857 

Rtomata  of,  850 
Tophi  of  gout,  621 
Toxalbumins.  64 
Toxine,  of  cholera,  887 

of  diphtheria,  247 

of  measles.  199 

of  pertussis.  118 

of  scarlatina.  205 

of  tetanus,  107 

of  typhoid  fever.  64 
Toxines.  68 

Tracheotomy  in  croup,  256 
Transfusion  in  dysentery,  885 
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TraDsfusion,  in  haemorrhage  of  the  bow- 
els, 412 

of  blood,  798 

of  salt  solution,  848 
Tremor,  of  alcoholism,  789 

of  delirium  tremens.  790 

of  dementia  paralytica,  776 

of  multiple  sclerosis,  772 

of  paralysis  agitans,  772 
Trematoid  worms,  64 
Trichina  spiralis,  45,  822 
Trichinosis,  45 
Trichloracetic  acid,  481 
Trichomonas  intestinalis,  400 
Trichocephalus  dispar,  44 
Trichophyton  tonsurans,  12 
Tricuspid  valve,  insufficiency,  575 

obstruction.  576 
Trigeminus,  neuralgia  of,  686 
Trismus,  105 

Trommer's  test  for  sugar,  679 
Tubercle  bacillus,  62 

culture,  62 

in  blood,  601 

staining  fluid,  61 
Tuberculin,  151,  158 
Tuberculosis.  187 

acute  miliary,  164 

and  amyloid  degeneration,  659 

and  bronchiectasis,  501 

and  diabetes,  681 

and  Inlanders,  95 

and  mfluenza,  1 20 

and  measles,  195 

and  pericarditis,  557,  562 

and  pneumonia,  diagnosis,  185 

and  sepsis,  71 

and  vaccination,  288 

as  cause  of  bronchitis,  491 

of  the  bladder,  671 

of  the  bones  and  joints,  165 

of  the  brain,  159,  750 

of  the  gen i to-urinary  apparatus,  164 

of  the  heart,  581 

of  the  kidney,  660 

of  the  larynx,  149,  486,  802 

of  the  lymph  glands.  164 
Tuberculous  meningitis,  159 

tumor  of  the  brain,  750 

ulcer  of  intestine,  405 
Tumor,  of  the  brain,  750 

in  cancer  of  the  stomach.  383 
Turpentine  in  tapeworms,  33 
Typhlitis,  417 
Typhoid  bacillus,  269 

cholera.  838 

fever,  268 

fever  and  cerebro-spinal  meningitis, 
310 

fever  and  dysentery,  320 

fever  and  pneumonia,  diagnosis,  184 

fever  and  septicaemia.  70 

fever  and  variola,  229 

fever,  perforation  of  intestine  in,  801 
Typhotoxine,  64,  271 


Typhus  abdominalis,  268 
exanthematicus,  259 
fever,  258,  259,  268 
fever  and  variola,  229 

Uffelmann's  test  for  lactic  acid,  369 
Ulcer,  dysenteric,  828,  384 

of  the  intestine,  408 

of  the  stomach,  872 

of  the  stomach  and  gall  stones,  diag- 
nosis, 452 

perforating,  of  foot,  690 

tuberculous,  of  the  larynx.  149 

tuberculous,  of  the  intestine,  148 
Uraemia,  641,  655 

in  yellow  fever,  299 
Urea,  estimate  of  quantity,  642 

in  blood.  599 
Urethra,  epithelium  of.  in  urine,  649 
Urethritis,  posterior,  181 
Uric  acid  in  blood  in  gout,  examination 
of.  622 

acid  in  gout,  618,  622 

acid  in  infarction  in  new-born,  665 

acid  in  kidnev  stones,  663 
Urinary  system,  diseases  of,  687 
Urine,  bacillus  tuberculosis  in,  164 

blood  corpuscles  in,  665 

^onorrhoeal  threads  in,  184 

m  cirrhosis  hepatis,  468 

in  hysteria,  761 

incontinence  of,  672,  805 

sugar  in,  678 

sugar  in,  tests  for.  679 

test  for  bile  in,  441 
Uvula,  deviation  of,  in  facial  paralysis. 
695 

Vaccination,  283 

followed  by  pericarditis,  558 

in  the  treatment  of  variola,  232 

syphilis.  238 
Valvular  fold  of  appendix  vermiforrais, 

420 
Varicella,  240 

and  variola,  diagnosis,  248 
Variola,  218 
Varioloid.  225 
Vaso- motor  neurosis,  Raynaud's  disease, 

780 
Vegetable  parasites,  ectozoa,  9 
Vegetations,    verrucose,    on    valves    o 

heart,  565 
Vein,  femoral,  obliterated,  596 
Veins,  disease  of,  phlebitis,  595 
Ventilation,  defective,  cause  of  bronchi- 
tis, 508 
Ventricle,  heart,  hypertrophy  of,  574 

heart,  hypertrophy  of.  in  nephritis, 
642,  655 
Vertebral  caries,  165,  167 
Vicarious  emphysema.  519 

menstruation,  761 
Vienna,  small-pox  in,  286 
Vision,  affection  of,  in  endocarditis,  568 
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Voice,  piping,  of  paralysis  agitans,  771 

Volvuius,  429,  48  L 

Vomit,  black.  206 

Vomited  matter  in  cancer  of  stomach,  *Sb6 

Vomiting,  in  intestinal  occlusion,  483 

in  stomach  disease,  892 

treatment  of.  896 
Vomito  negro,  296 

Wasp,  sting  of,  9 

Wasting  pal»y.  719 

Water,  necessity  of ,  in  dietary,  892 

purification    in    prophylaxis  of  ty- 
phoid fever,  279 
Weil's  disease.  474 
Whipworm,  44 

Whisper,  audible,  as  test  of  efTusion  in 
pleurisy,  546 


Whooping  cough.  112 

mortality  of,  804 
White  blood  corpuscles,  variations  of,  600 
Wine  whey,  preparation  of.  898 
Worms,  intestinal,  S3 
Wrist  drop,  in  lead  poisoning,  787 

in  neuritis,  691 
Writer's  cramp.  778 
Writing  hand  in  paralysis  agitans,  771 

Yeast  plant.  8,  58 
Yellow  fever.  296 

Ziehl-Neelsen  solution,  60 

Zinc  lactate  in  epilepsy,  750 

ZoQglira.  56 

Zwieback  in  dietary.  894 

Zymoplostic  mutter  in  haemophilia.  614 
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